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•  aALUTATOBT. 

With  heartie  greetyng  to  our  Friends  we  come^ 
At  the  younge  yeere's  birth-day,  t»  give' 
Out  Moyles  to  all,  and  eke  our  teeres  to  flome^ 
And  pray  ye  all  long  lives  may  Uve, 
And  ever  honeatUe  that  ye  maj  thriv^. 

The  olde  sire,  Time,  with  beauteous  gilded  wing,. 
Hath  overflowne  the  paths  of  ye  wlio  smyle  ; — 
But,  troth  !  his  scythe  umquhHcb  must  swings 
And  frownes  his  forehead  clothe  awhile! 
He  ruin  on  some  kyngdomes  doth  let  fall, 
While  yet  aneuth  his  tread  some  nations  rise. 
Cha  ge,  change  he  loves,  and  it  ysends  on  all 
Thofough  the  eternall  course  he  flies, 
Ne  cares  for  mortails'  paiaes,  nor  heeds  their  cries.. 

Him  watoh  we,  as  be  wendi  bit  eeaaeleaa  waye^ 

And  of  bb  doings  straight  to  ye  we  sing ; 
Tvaried  are  bis  deeds,  yvaiied  is  oor  lay. 
Alike  bis  acts  the  legende  that  we  bring ; 
He  gives  as  sweete,  and  oft  we  feele  his  stingy 

Upon  his  pinions  dotb  be  bear  along 
Man's  glorioas  cause,  and  spreads 
Knowledge  that  makpa  the  weakest  strong. 
And  levels  with  the  crowde  carthe's  crowned  beads^ 
And  bnman  spirits  witb  angelic  weds* 
VOL.  vi.  i 


Salutatory. 

To  brluht-pyofi  T/iHeriie  he  lendeth  powre. 
Which  eftiHioiis  br^MUs  the  crnoll  tyranl'a  lod; 
Oppression  takes  fro  him  her  hwi\  hour; 
He  makes  the  sceptre  shake,  ilje  throne  to  nod, 
And  seods  the  bloodie  ruler  to  bis  veogefuU  Qod. 

Ho  takps  fiiire  Science  kindly  by  the  hand. 
And  1<  adt  s  iier  willing  footsteps  o'er  the  earth  ; 
Ysprt'ds  her  <,'l:uJsomt!  smyh's  fro  lande  to  lande. 
Rejoicing  with  her  frr)  her  birth, 
And  in  her  triumphs  tinds  his  sweetest  mirth. 

Religion,  too,  dotb  now  acoompattie  oM  Timi, 
With  glorious  glowing  ornaments  bedight  \ 
And  ever  fro  her  pitying  cyne 
Beams  Ibrth  a  pure  and  holie  light. 
Which  dazes  not,  but  fiucinates,  the  sight. 

But  by  his  side,  a  gloomie  form 

Trobed  in  horror,  stalketh  dreddefull  forth,. 

Like  the  fell  demon  of  the  storm, 

\Vl;ic  h  rushes  fro  ftie  boisterous  North. 

Why  shrinks  old  nge  away  fro  him^ 

That  direfull  phantom  grim  ? 

Why  do  the  nations  sink  beneath 

The  volume  of  his  fierie  breath  ? 

It  is  the  ruthless^  cruell  monster,  Death  I 

And  on  his  brow  tliere  ever  broods  a  frowiie  : 
Red  burning  flames  leap  forth  from  out  his  «ye. 
Which  strike  resi.stles.s  milliou.s  down  ; — 
Their  time  has  come, — their  time  to  die  : 
And  at  bis  aspect  bravest  bosoms  sigl) ! 

But  in  his  path,  a  thing  of  beauty  rare. 
Comes  smyling  onward : — ^Wbo  is  she, 
So  sweetelie  gracious,  heavenlie  (aire. 
Fro  whom  the  cloudes  of  sorrow  fleef 
Her  breath,  like  perfumed  gales  of  Araby, 
Restores  the  smyles  so  lately  fled : 
She  summons  back  the  truant,  Joy, 
His  rosie  flowers  agen  to  spread 
Above  the  very  couches  of  the  dead. 


Amp  Yuu't  Bt/U^imu,  t 

'T  is  that  dear  angel,  lovelie  Hope, 
Who  ayo  wiU  track  the  path  of  pain, 
Sorrow's  closed  eyne  agen  to  ope, 
And,  when  our  pleasares  are  in  wane, 
Recall  them  back  to  as  yfresb  agen. 

• 

Hopel  at  wboee  glaoce  the  present  fades  aw^ 
And  we  but  think  of  joy's  to-morrow ; 
And  care's  doll  pressure  of  the  sad  to-day, 

(As  we  of  coming  blisses  borrow,) 
Flies  with  the  flying  clouds  of  sorrow. 

May  she  your  fDotsleps  e'er  attend, 
And  clieer  your  hearts  in  each  endeavor, 
Until  your  earthly  tortii  sliall  r'lul ; 
When  Tinje  your  thread  (ji  lite  must  sever, 
Exchanging  Hope  for  Bliss  forever.  Janus. 
January  1st,  1834. 


NEW  TEAR'S  REFLECTIONS. 

Good  Readers,  we  wish  you  a  happy  New  Tear.  May  your  happi- 
ness increase  with  your  virtues.   May  generous  hearts,  good  friend^ 

and  well-stored  garners  be  the  reward  ol  your  labors. 

Perhaps  the  present  is  as  lit  an  occasion,  as  wo  niny  soon  have,  to 
look  about  us,  and  to  consiider  what  we  arc,  and  whither  we  are  going. 

TKe  knowing  ones,  who  have  been  among  us  taking  notes  and 
printing  them,  have  given  us  sore  offence.  Undoubtedly,  all  that  they 
say  is  lalse  ;  but  let  us  inquire  what  there  is  among  us,  that  could 
have  given  rise  to  such  falsehoods.  Misrepresentations  are  seldom 
without  foundation,  and  no  falsehood  (we  are  stating  the  doctrine  of  a 
great  philosopher)  can  gaid  currency,  unless  it  have  some  miitiira.<^ 
truth.  How  then  can  k.be,  that  we  are  called  a  sordid,  avaricious, 
narrow-minded,  bigoted,  conceited,  haranguing,  superficial,  ill-man- 
nered people  ?  How  is  it  possible,  that,  witb  all  our  spotless  purity, 
artless  simplicity,  unbounded  philanthropy,  and  unheard-of  liberaiuy, 
such  opinions  respecting  us  should  have  got  abroad  7 
.  Why  are  we  called  avaricious  1  A  traveler  in  part  accounts  lor 
the  assumption,  by  saying  that  an  American  can  nover  talk  an  hour 
without  using  the  word  dollar.  Of  this  fact  we  have  no  doubt.  Since 
reading  the  assertion,  we  have  had  the  curiosity  to  w  atch  for  the  ob- 
noxious expression,  and  we  candidly  confess,  that,  whether  with  mer- 
chants or  witb  professional  men,  whether  with  day  laborers  or  with 
learned  professors,  we  have  eftory  where  seen  enough  to  justKy  the 
tonrist'a  deoluation.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  irard  dollar 
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ii  abeolateljr  repeated  once  an  hour,  as  regularly  as  a  Gonneetioiit 
clock  strikes ;  but  we  do  mean  to  aasert^  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
subject  of  conversation,  and  wherever  it  maybe  held,  doUan,  cents, 

and  mills  occupy  a  very  distinguished  place. 

A  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture  is  exhibited  in  one  of  our  cities.  A 
party  of  admirers  of  the  fine  arts— ladies  and  gentlemen^retorn  de- 
lighted from  the  exhibition.  **  Hew  exquisitely  the  hands  are  finish- 
ed! What  a  heavenly  expression  of  countenance  !  I  had  supjiosod 
it  impossible  to  throw  so  much  feeling  into  the  rnaihle.  it  cannot  but 
elevate  and  purify  the  soul  to  witness  these  lofty  and  holy  representa- 
tions of  the  mind's  conceptions.  There  were  many  spectators  there. 
The  artist  must  make  money  by  it  How  much  do  yon  ^j^pose  he 
would  ask  for  such  a  i^tatue  ?" 

The  winter  schof)ls  in  a  country  town  have  just  closed.  Several  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  place  make  it  the  subject  of  conversation. 
"Our  children  have  learnchd  well  this  winter.  They  have  had  excel- 
lent instructers."  "  Yes/'  says  another,  "  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  good.  We  have  paid  them  twenty  df)llars  a  month. 
My  school  tax  this  year  amounts  to  seven  dollars.  If  Bob  don't  learn, 
it  will  be  his  own  fault ;  for,  besides  schooling,  he  has  cost  me  two 
dollars  for  books,  since  last  April.*' 

A  lawyer  c^distinguished  powers  is  making  an  onusaal  effort  in  be- 
half of  a  man  indicted  for  murder.  The  whole  community  are  filled 
with  horror  at  the  atrocity  of  the  crime,  and  waiting  with  painful 
anxiety  the  result  of  4he  trial.  The  crowd,  who  have  been  kept  in 
lureathless  attention  by  the  eloquence  of  tlie  occasion  and  the  advo- 
cate, emerge  from  the  court-room,  agitated  with  doubt  and  fear /or  the 
result.  "  A  thrilling  speech  we  have  just  heard.  It  moved  our  in- 
most souls.  Will  not  the  prisoner  be  acquitted  1  Did  you  know  that 
Mr.  —  is  to  receive  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  part  he  takes  in 
this  trial  ?"  "  What!  threethousand  dollars  1  Enormous.  It  is  more 
than  my  farm  is  worth.  These  lawyers  must  be  put  down.  They 
will  eat  up  the  whole  land." 

Our  chief  magistrate  visits  a  cit^'  far  from  the  captiol.  He  is  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  marks  of  hospitality  and  respect  The  most 
enthusiastic  shouts  follow  his  steps,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  gold  were 
not  too  rich  a  pavement  for  his  carriage  wheels  to  roll  upon.  He  re- 
turns home.  The  popular  admiration  cools.  *'  The  President  is  well 
enough  ;  but  his  visit  cost  the  city  twenty  thousand  dollars,  besides  the 
hundred  and  sixty-two  doHais,  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  doctors  for  the 
men  wbooe  arms  were  shot  off  while  firing  the  salute." 

A  literary  gentleman's  merits  are  disciifsod.  He  has  talents  ; — that 
every  one  admits.  He  is  a  beautiful  writer.  He  has  an  agreeable 
and  excellent  family.  What  can  alloy  his  happiness  1  "  Is  be  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune  f"  is  shrewdly  asked  by  some  one  in4he  comer  who 
has  not  before  opened  his  lips. 

A  clergyman,  after  a  life  of  t]»e  most  conspicuous  usefulness,  expires 
in  the  midst  of  his  labors.  His  people  are  inconsolable.  A  party  of 
friends  meet  on  the  day  of  his  sudden  death,  and  talk  over  their  loss. 
'*  He  was  an  excellent  man.  He  faithfully  fiilfllled  all  his  duties.  He 
biooght  np  and  educated  his  childreo  as  t  Christian  father  and  a  re- 
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ligious  teacher  should.  But  he  has  left  no  property  except  his  library, 
his  furniture,  and  the  qaarter's  salary,  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
that  will  bo  due  next  Friday."    Shon-aighted  fbola  I    Has  he  not  left 

his  good  name  ?  Has  he  not  left  the  remembrance  of  a  godly  life  1 
Has  he  not  left  the  example  of  his  shinin;^  virtues  ?  Are  these  nothing, 
think  ye,  to  his  widow  and  family?  Will  they  not  be  cherished  by  his 
children  as  the  dearest  relic  of  their  sainted  father!  How  much 
money  did  Christ  leave  to  his  followers  t  How  much  did  the  Apostlea 
leave  to  their  successors  ?  But  oar  indignation  is  ill-timed.  We  had, 
for  the  moment,  fallen  into  the  same  error  with  the  fli|)paat  loorists 
whose  works  we  decry. 

The  specimens,  which  we  have  detailed,  if  not  absolute  facts,  artt 
hardly  exaggerated  examples  of  the  tone  of  coBvetentioa  among  na. 
The  following  are  facts,  though  of  a  kind  so  rare,  'that  no  important 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  them.  A  young  man,  who  had  lost  his 
father,  under  circumstances  [^H'culiariy  afflictive,  was  some  time  after 
conversing  upon  the  subject  with  a  very  respectable  gentleman.  In 
the  oourse  of  the  conversatioB  the  gentleman  obeerred:  ^*  Well,  upon 
the  whole,  it  was  fortunate  that  your  father  died  when  he  did  ;  for  if 
he  had  lived  a  year  lonjrer,  his  affairs  would  have  been  SHch,  that  you 
would  have  been  left  entirely  without  property."  How  could  the  value 
of  a  father's  life  be  more  coldly  weighed  in  the  balance  against  a  cer- 
tain aoMMiot  of  money,  by  any  heartless  asaasstB^  than  in  Sua  not  very 
extraordinary  obserf  ation  t 

Last  summer,  while  a  stage-driver  left  his  horses  for  a  minute,  they 
took  flight,  and  set  out,  with  furious  speed,  with  the  coach  load  of  fe- 
male passengers.  Most  of  the  ladies  were  so  frighted  that  they  threw 
themselves  nut,  though  at  the  manifest  peril  of  their  lives.  Chily  two 
were  left,  one  of  whom  with  great  anxiety  had  been  examining  the 
road  ;  at  length,  seeing  nothing  in  the  way  for  a  consideraUe  distance, 
she  drew  lier  head  into  the  stage,  and  obtserved  to  her  cony[>anion,  an 
elderly  matron,  that  she  thought  they  rin'srhf  escape  with  their  lives, 
**  Perhaps  we  shall,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  but  you  will  spoil  your  bon- 
net, dear." 

A  country  inn-liolder,  from  an  unusual  oourse  of  prosperity,  had 
become  the  thriftiest,  if  not  the  richest,  man  in  the  place.  By  some 
strange  freak  of  generosity,  hf  was  induced  to  give  a  supper  to  his 
neighbors.  While  at  the  table,  one  of  the  guests  took  occasion  to 
praise  the  excellent  •quality  of  the  fish.  Tes,"  replied  our  host, 
*'  and  well  it  might  be  good ;  what  you 've  got  on  yonr  plate  there  coat 
a  shilling." 

Facts  of  this  kind,  though  unusual,  may  yet  he  sufficiently  common 
to  account  in  some  measure  for  the  charge  of  selfishness,  that  has  been 
made  and  repeated  against  oa.  Travelera  have  suppoeed  that  becanae 
we  are  alwaya  talking  of  money,  we  are  always  thinking  of  it  They 
have  foolishly  supposed,  that  "out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh."  Yet  what  can  be  more  unfounded  than  such  a 
proverb?  Every  day's  experience  shows  its  falsehood.  We  are,  per- 
haps, every  day  and  every  hour  talking  about  money  ;  but  it  is  the  foul- 
est calumny  imaginable  to  assert  that  we  care  much  about  it  People 
most  have  some  standard  of  Tilae ;  and  as,  with  our  improved  deci- 
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mal  correney,  money  is  more  easily  reckoned  then  other  things,  it  k 

but  ri^ht  aiid  expedient,  that  we  should  make  money  the  standard  of 
all  viiluf*,  whether  moral,  social,  religious,  or  intellectual.  If  a  Ixwk 
can  be  botiijlit  f(»r  a  dollar,  it  i.s  worth  a  doll  ir.  What  more  plain  ? 
Is  it  not  a  saying  as  old  and  as  tixed  as  the  everlasting  hills',  that 
things  are  won h  what  they  will  Tetcht  If  a  clergyman  or  a  school- 
master can  be  hired  for  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  they  are  worth 
three  hundred  dollnrs  a  year.  We  have  heard  a  ^(mimI>Ic  old  man, 
Stoutly  exposiulate  against  his  minister's  ixch;iiiging  with  the  pa.^tor 
of  a  neij^hboriog  town.  **  Why,"  said  he,  "  we  give  our  minister  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  shall  we  submit  to  let  him  exchange,  on 
equal  terms,  with  a  man  who  preaches  for  a  dollar  a  day  ?"  And  the 
old  gentleman  was  ri^lit.  Tf  we  drop  tlii^,  w  hat  other  mode  of  valua- 
tion can  we  tind  so  convenient  1  A  periodical  costs  live  dollars  a  year. 
To  be  sure  it  is  not  worth  quite  so  much.  We  wish  to  do  something 
to< patronize  literature;  but  we  are  willing  that  fire  dollars  should  be 
set  down  as  its  true  value.  Take  away  this  manner  of  speaking, 
and  how  can  we  be  understood  ?  I'recision  i«  a  darlitiL'  virtue,  which 
we  cannot  tamely  sui  render.  If  a  boy  goes  tu  school  three  months, 
and  his  board  costs  eighteen  dollars,  his  tuitioa  three  dollars,  his  stage 
five  two  dollars  and  fifty  ccnt.s,  and  other  things  sixty-three  cents,  what 
else  shall  we  say  except  that  he  has  twenty-four  dollars  and  thirteen 
cents  worth  of  learning  ?  And  pray,  can  we  not  talk  in  this  way  with* 
out  being  called  a  sordid,  avaricious  race  ? 

Again,  we  are  called  a  conceited  people.  What  coald  giro  rise  to 
such  an  idea?  These  superficial  coxcombs,  who  have  been  among  us, 
suffer  thetiiselves  to  be  led  astray  by  appearances.  Because  we  simply 
call  ourselves  the  most  enlitrliteucd  nation  on  earth,  we  are,  lor.sfx>th, 
conceited!  What  impudence,  to  make  the  charge  on  such  grounds! 
At  a  Fourth-of^Jnly  celebration,  which  we  once  attended,  this  toast 
was  offered :  **  Our  country ;  better  than  any  other  on  the  globe." 
The  effect  W  IS  el(>ctrical,  and  the  sentimerjt  received  with' the  most 
deafening  applause.  Was  this  a  mark  ol  national  conceit  ?  Does  not 
every  man  think  his  own  wife  better  than  any  other  man's?  But  does 
this  prove  that  he  is  a  conceited  husband!  Is  it  any  proof  of  a  nar- 
row and  exclusive  spirit,  to  declare  that  our  country  and  our  govern- 
ment are  the  be-^t  in  the  world ;  that  all  otlier  nations  are  yet  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death  ;  that  their  people  are  ignorant  and  de- 
graded, while  upon  us,  alone,  the  sun  of  science  and  of  liberty  shines 
with  peerless  lastre  t  Js  it  not  all  true  7  And  shall  we  be  afraid  to 
•tell  the  truth,  lest  bigoted  foreigners  should  cavil  ?  Thanks  to  our 
free  institutioos,  we  are  too  independent  to  be  influenced  by  such  un- 
manly fears. 

It  is  sweet  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  praise.  We  remember,  once  iit 
onr  travels,  to  have  met  a  young  lady  as  destitute  of  charms  as  a 

young  lady  could  be.  To  her  other  like  accomplishments  she  added 
that  of  bejn?  dissatisfied  with  every  thing.  The  whole  mornin<j  was 
spent  in  cumpj^aints.  The  stage  was  bad,  the  horses  were  bad,  the 
driver,  the*coinpany,  (in  this  we  agreed  with  her)  the  road,  in  shorty 
every  thing,  was  bad.  "  It  is  enough,"  said  she,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  ]oDg  tirade,  '*  it  is  enough  to  try  an  angel's  temper."   "  Yes,"  was 
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omr  conscientious  reply,  '*  we  can  well  believe  that,  since  it  tries  pour 
temper."  The  efiect  was  immediate.  She  Icnew  that  the  compliment 
was  deserved,  and  therefore  was  so  delighted  with  it,  that  not  another 

cnnipl.unt  cscnptMl  her  lips  diirino;  the  remainder  of  a  really  tiresome 
and  vexalious  ride.  We  have  sonieiiines  harbored  a  inoiiicritary  sus- 
picion, that  the  delight,  with  which  we  receive  the  encomiums  of 
foreigners,  was  not  unlike  that,  with  which  our  compliment  was  re- 
ceived hy  this  anmkrried  Xantippe.  The  suspicion  was  only  momen- 
tary. Our  deserts  are  not  imaginary  :  they  are  real,  and  no  encomi- 
ums can  be  too  hiijh  for  them.  We  will  not  be  robbed  of  our  ili^ni- 
fied  selt-rcspect ;  but,  "  in  conscious  virtue  bold,"  we  will  throw  back 
sneer  for  sneer  upon  these  impertinent  censors,  and  cause  the  melo- 
dious voice  of  our  own  praise  to  drown  the  harsh  mnrrours  of  their 
complaints. 

But  then  we  are  superficial  scholars.  IIow  so?  Have  we  not,  in 
our  immediate  vicinity,  a  professor,  who  knows  the  meaning  of  every 
word  in  the  Greek  language!  Have  we  not  recently  published  an 
edition  of  Homer's  Iliad,  with  illustrations  by  Flaxman  ?  Have  we  not 
several  tolerably  correct  editions  of  Horace,  and  Virgil,  and  Cssart 
Are  there  not  American  editions  of  most  of  the  English  classiest 
Has  not  La  Place  found  among  us  a  translator  able  to  do  justice  to  his 
Mecanique  Celeste  ?  Are  there  not  as  many  as  five  or  six  men  in  the 
United  States  who  are  able  to  read  Newton's  PrincipiaT  How  can 
Europeans  call  os  snpeHicial,  if  we  learn  all  that  they  know,  and  even 
write  notes  upon  their  hardest  books  ?  If  they  will  supply  all  the 
learned  works  we  want,  they  need  not  sui)pose  tliat  we  are  such  fools 
as  to  waste  our  time  in  making  others.  Besides,  how  is  it,  that  we 
are  so  ready  to  be  guided  by  European  books,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  so  conceited  T 

But  we  will  throw  away  no  more  ink  upon  these  to'»ics.  On  this 
first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  we 
do  solemnly  aver,  that  wc  arc  not  avaricious,  that  we  are  not  conceited, 
that  we  are  not  superfieial,  and  that  we  have  not  one  of  the  faults  that 
foreigners  charge  upon  us.  We  only  seem  to  have  them.  But,  lest  our 
weaker  sisters  and  brethren  should  be  offended,  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  ap[)earances.  If,  because  we 
are  always  talking  about  money,  they  infer  that  we  are  always  thinking 
about  it,  perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  learn  to  talk  about  something  clse^ 
at  least,  in  their  presence.  If,  because  we  say  that  ours  is  the  moat 
enlightened  people  on  earth,  they  infer  that  we  are  exclusive  in  our 
feelings,  let  us  be  content  to  praise  ourselves  without  depreciating 
them.  If  they  wili  say  that  we  are  lii-bred,  becagse  we  spit  on  carpets, 
or,  (if  not  so  barbarous  as  that,)  because  we  are  always  in  some  way 
or  other  exuding  the  savory  juices,  let  us  —  but  the  deprivation  would 
be  too  great.  Any  body's  good  will  is  too  dearly  bought  if  purchased  * 
at  the  expense  of  a  practice,  which  pollutes  our  breath,  destroys  our 
health,  tries  the  patience  of  our  wives,  and  makes  us  odious  even  to 
snakes ;  for  we  have  seen  them  poisoned  by  the  spittle  of  a  tobacco 
chewer. 

Let  us  now  shut  the  door,  and,  excluding  all  foreigners,  talk  for  a 

few  moments  seriously  among  ourselves.  Is  it  not  possible — we  ask 
the  question  seriously — that  we  set  too  high  a  value  upon  money  t 
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We  do  not  racogniia  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  birth.   Ii  it  not 

possible  that  we  are  permitting  their  places  to  be  supplied  by  the  vul- 
gar di.stinctions  of  wealth  ?  The  advantages  which  it  confers  art 
immediate.  They  are  every  where  visible  and  tangible.  They  ar« 
always  beloTtt  08.  Our  reverence  for  them  is  not  distracted  by  thn 
trappings  of  royalty  or  nobility.  May  it  not  be,  then,  that  Mammon  it 
gaining  here  more  and  heartier  worshipers,  than  where  his  claims  are 
disputed  by  other  vanities  I  If  so,  we  should  look  to  it  betimes. 
When  wealth  once  becomes  the  leading  object  of  the  people,  no  gov- 
ernment or  lavfs  can  withstand  its  power.  When  once  it  has  become 
the  standard  of  all  kinds  of  merit,  it  will  usurp  the  place  of  all.  Now, 
though  we  altogether  distrust  the  theory  of  checks  and  balances  ;  the 
theory  that  vices,  if  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  will,  in  some 
measure,  do  the  work  of  virtue  ;  t>iiU  we  believe  that  the  danger  is  less 
from  a  moltitode  of  small  faults,  than  from  one  all-powerful,  dl-abaorb» 
ing  sin.  It  is  among  the  wise  provisions  of  our  Maker,  that  no  two 
▼ices  act  in  concert.  The  power  of  each  is  checked  by  its  antagonist 
power.  If,  therefore,  the  prerogatives  of  birth  and  rank  among  us  are 
removed,  only  to  let  wealth  reign  sole  umpire,  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  cemicious  than  the  change. 

But  how  are  we  to  prevent  these  ill  consequences  ?  Simply  bf 
taking  more  pains  to  cherish  the  virtues  of  social  life.  Let  learning 
be  more  an  object  of  respect.  Let  morality, — not  merely  mercantile 
justice,  bat  the  nobler  principles  of  morals,  benevolence,  mercy,  char- 
ity, love,  grow  stronger  among  us.  Let  religion  receive  the  veneration 
due  to  a  message  from  heaven.  Let  virtue  and  intelligence  be  tho 
standard  of  merit.  Let  wealth  have  an  influence;  but  let  it  not  bo 
the  absorbing  topic  of  conversation,  thought,  and  action. 

Is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  we  place  too  much  reliance  upon 
onr  political  institutions  f  We  have,  without  doubt,  the  most  perfect 
system  of  government  known  among  men.  But  can  any  government, 
however  perfect,  preserve  a  people  from  destruction  ?  Nay,  by  our 
unsuspecting  confidence  in  the  outward  forms  of  government,  do  we 
not  throw  into  the  shade  those  private  virtues,  upon  which  all  systema 
Ol  legislation  must  rest  for  support?  We  wonder,  indeed,  at  the  youth- 
ful sculptor,  w  ho  died  of  a  broken  heart,  because  the  breathless  image, 
which  his  own  iiands  liad  made,  could  not  reciprocate  his  fruitless 
love.  His  was  a  hard  and  a  wayward  fate;  but  not  more  hard,  nor 
more  strange,  than  oors  will  be,  if  we  blindly  fall  down  and  worship 
the  golden  image  of  a  free  constitution,  and,  from  its  lifeless  corpso, 
expect  protection  from  every  threatening  danger.  Its  limbs  are  pow- 
erless, unless  anirrjated  by  the  liviijo;  spirit  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Laws  are  but  dead  letters,  unless  supported  by  the  strong  arm  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  principles  of  virtue,  intelligence,  and  religion,  form  the 
broad  basis,  on  which  our  public  and  private  prosperity  must  rest. 
Once  let  our  private  morals  become  rotten,  and  ruin  is  inevitable.  No 
public  taTents  and  integrity,  no  laws  or  constitutions,  can  preserve  us 
from  perdition.  To  them  our  country  may  look  with  anxious  eyes, 
in  the  hour  of  her  distress.  She  may  bind  them  about  her  burning 
brow,  and  fold  them  round  her  bleeding  breast,  and  hope  to  gain  relief. 
In  vain.  They  but  aggravate  the  disease,  that  rages  within.  They 
are  like  the  cumbrous  armor  of  a  wounded  knight,  pressing,  irritat- 
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ing,  killing  him.  If  oa  these  aloDe  her  hopes  are  placed,  well  may 
sfa«  exclaim : 

The  tptritB  I  have  raised  abandon  me — 

The  spflls  whirl)  I  h;ive  studied  baffle  ma—' 

The  remedy  1  recked  of  tortured  me  ; 

and,  if  constrained  to  drug  out  a  lingering  existence,  she  may  go  on 
with  the  same  unhappy  wretch,  and  add  : 

There  is  a  power  upon  me,  which  withhold* 

And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live ; 

]f  it  be  life  to  w^enr  within  myself 

This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 

My  own  sours  sepulchre,  for  1  hata  oaasad 

To  justify  my  aetions  to  m^te{f. 

Biit  such  we  believe  is  not  to  he  our  destiny.  We  look  forward  to 
the  year,  upon  which  ue  this  day  enter,  wiih  no  such  apprehensions 
fiir  ourselves  or  for  our  country.  We  look  forward  to  tlie  centuries, 
which  are  yet  to  shine  upon  a  prosperous  and  hannenious  people,  with 
•0  Bseh  raven-like  forebodings.  A  happy  new  year  may  this  prove ! 
happy  new  years  may  all  prove,  to  oursdves^  our  children,  and  our 
country  ! 

Rulers  may  err.  Foreign  nations  may  frown.  Civil  discords  may 
threaten.  Still  we  believe  that  there  is,  and  that  there  will  be,  in  the 
character  of  our  people,  a  power  able  to  save  us  from  all  the  dangers 
and  trials  to  which  wc  may  be  exposed.  We  will  reverence  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  roligion.  We  will  advance  in  knowledge  and 
virtue.  Then  may  we  look  with  just  pride  to  our  growing  cities  and 
increasing  wealth,  and  population;  for  we  shall- exalt  the  destiny  of 
man.  We  shall  raise  the  character  of  the  human  family.  We  shall 
enlarge  not  merely  our  territories,  but  the  sphere  of  human  happi- 
ness. As  we  look  forward,  and  ^fo,  in  the  vaf^t  western  domain,  valley 
beyond  valley,  and  lufnintain  l)e\(»n<l  n)oiint;nn,  smiling  amid  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  pienteousncss,  rich  in  the  gifts  of  God  and 
nan,  while  forest  after  forest  disappears,  and  joyful  vilhgesand  mighty 
cities  take  their  place  ;  as  we  anticipate  the  day,  when  a  great,  a  hap- 
py and  enlightenfd  people  shal/  live  aiid  rejoice,  where  now  the  wild 
beast  roams  unmolested,  and,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  tall  spires  with 
their  solemn  tongues  shall  call  together  the  pilgrims  of  eartii  to  listen 
to  the  claims,  the  coosolationfi,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven,  and,  on  our 
festal  days  forests,  yet  unexploicd,  shall  join  in  songs  of  gratitude  and 
praise,  while  mountains  echo  hack  the  peals  of  triumph,  and  deep 
answers  unto  deep,  then  may  our  hearts  swell  w  ith  hopes  too  strong  to 
be  repressed.  A  virtuous  community  must  be  prosperous.  The  cause 
of  truth  and  freedom  will  prevail ;  for  it  is  the  cause  of  Ood.  Make 
it  the  cause  of  our  country,  and  she  too  will  stand, till  new  year's 
hopes  and  salutations  shall  cease  to  be  known  among  men.  Or,  if  a 
just  Providence,  in  his  iinsoarchahle  counsels,  has  fixed  on  her  a  fate, 
which  no  righteous  nation  ever  yet  experienced,  and  she  be  doomed  to 
fall,  her  example  will  shine  with  surpassing  brightness  upon  all  future 
times,  like  those  distant  stars,  whose  light  cheers  and  guides  mankind 
for  ages  and  ages  after  they  themselves  have  ceased  to  exist. 

VOL.  VI.  3 
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NANNIE  KON's  BIBLE. 

It  is  as  long  ago  as  I  can  possibly  remember,  that  the  young  men 
and  boys  of  our  village  ataembled  at  the  South-end,  to  pull  down  an 
old  house,  which  had  stood  tenantle's,  aod  threatening  lujurly  to  fall, 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  was  fine  sport  for  thetn,  and  tliey  made  a 
great  huzzaing;  for  it  was  so  thoroughly  decayed,  that  it  needed  very 
little  assistance  to  etrable  it  to  come  down  altogether.  As  they  were 
removing  the  rubbish,  they  discovered,^ in  what  seemed  to  have  been 
a  small  out-of-the-way  cupboard,  a  very  mouldy  Bible.  On  the  blank 
li  af  between  the  two  Testarnnnts,  was  writton — "  Nannie  Ken,  her 
book,"  and  underneath  it,  hardly  legible,  they  read,  "  Gi'en  me,  by 
my  ain  kind  m«ther,  afore  she  sold  bersel  to  the  deil  for  Strang  drink. 
The  gude  Laird  forgie  her." 

TtoreupoD  arose  a  great  marveling  among  the  young  people,  and 
much  rapid  questioning;  but  there  was  no  answering,  until  old  Dea- 
con Downy  came  up.  What  a  fund  of  legendary  lore  that  man  pos- 
sessed I  Enough  to  supply  all  the  magazines  of  the  eouatry.  Fity  be 
should  have  died  so  soon  !  "  Deacon,"  said  John  Haskell,  '*  1  just 
want  you  to  look  at  this  Bible."  The  deacon  put  on  his  spectacles, 
examined  the  cover,  and  read  the  writing,  when  he  turned  up  his  eyes 
and  dropped  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  which  instantly  severed  into 
half  e  doaen  pieces.  The  aocident  recalled  his  self-possession.  John 
Haskell  resumed :  "  Deaeon,  we  want  to  find  out  to  whom  that  book 
used  to  belong.  I  remember  myself  when  the  Kilburns  lived  in  this 
house;  I  believe  they  built  it."  *'  No,  they  didn't,"  said  the  deacon, 
shaking  his  head,  and  shutting  his  lips  quite  close,  as  if  he  never 
intended  to  speak  again.  John  Haskell  continued :  *'  It  was  built 
before  my  remembrance,  to  be  sure  ;  hui  I  know  I  used  to  play  with 
Ben  Kilhiiri)  until  his  parents  died,  and  then  he  went  to  bis  grand- 
father's in  Vermont." 

"  Young  people,"  said  the  deacon,  "  if  you  will  give  attention  to 
my  words,  I  'II  tell  you  the  whole. history  of  ibis  here  Bible,  or,  rsther, 
of  them  it  belonged  to."  He  accordbigly  beg sn,  while  his  audience 
crowded  around  him,  with  open  ey^,  ears,  and  mouths,  to  secure  the 
whole  of  his  story. 

Bracing  himself  up  with  his  staff,  the  deacon  proceeded  to  relate 
bow,  "some  thirty-five  years  ago,  there  came  hither,  from  Scotland,  a 
fiunily  by  the  name  of  Kon.  It  consisted  of  Jamie  Kon  and  Jennie 
Kon,  the  parents,  and  Nannie  Kon,  the  only  child.  They  lived  in 
this  ruined  house,  which  was  then  a  very  good  one.  They  were 
sober  people,  and  well-beheved,  until  they  met  with  some  bad  losses, 
by  fire  and  theft,  and  then  they  were  so  disheartened  that  the  good 
tavern-keeper,  in  his  true  kindness,  sent  them  a  bottle  of  spirits  to  con- 
sole them.  It  was  so  good,  that  Jamie  came  back  for  more,  and 
more,  and  more ;  and  here,*'  said  the  deacon,  "  was  the  evil.  It's 
DO  manner  of  harm  to  take  a  little.  In  this  eoAd  climate,  a  man  needs 
it,  especially  if  he  has  to  work  hard." 

*•  Yes,  sir,"  "  Just  so,  sir,"  "  Sartain  true,  sir,"  "That's  my  mind, 
sir,"  was  echoed  round  from  his  audience.  *'  Deacon,"  said  little 
Fred.  Barney,  wbo  stood  under  his  elbow,  "  had  n't  you  better  treat  us 
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all  now?  we're  been  hard  at  work."  The  deacon  might  not  have 
keard,  Ibr  he  did  not  answer,  bat  went  on  with  his  story. 

"  It  was  quite  well  for  them  to  drink  a  little ;  but,  simple  ereatnres, 
they  did  not  know  when  to  stop  ;  so  they  became  intemperate,  idle, 
and  profane.  They  abused  poor  Dannie,  who  nerer  would  drink. 
unUl  — " 

Oh,  hot  I  am  getting  through  with  the  story  too  quick. 

Well,  the  deacon  satisfied  their  curiosity,  received  their  thanks,  and 

a  glass  of — somethinij  stren^thrnino^,  while  the  Bible  was  sent  to  the 
old  minister,  Elder  Oak.  He  read  the  writing,  and  burst  into  tears; 
for  he  remeiubcred  poor  Nannie,  as  a  blessed  taint,  who  was  early 
called  to  her  heavenly  rest.  * 

It  was  some  years  after  this,  that  my  grand-annt,  the  widow  Bnf> 
nam,  pointed  out  the  spot  to  me,  as  llie  place  where  once  lived  Jamie 
Kon  and  Jennie  Kon,  and  then  rela-led  to  mt;  what  she  knew  of  them. 

When  the  Kons  first  came  to  our  village,  Nannie  was  a  wee  lassie 
of  only  nine  summers.  Her  parents  were  excessively  fond  of  her,  and 
tteatcd  her  like  a  baby,  calling  her  their  "  ifee  bit  bairnie,"  their 
*'  bonnie  braw  Nannie,"  dtc.  Sometimes  people,  who  were  passing 
by,  would  hear  them  singing,  «o  the  air  of  *'  Charlie  is  mf  darling,"— 

Nannie  is  my  darling, 
Our  ain  Nannie  dear. 
T  was  on  a  Monday  morning, 
8ae  airly  i'  the  year, 
That  Nannie  cam  to  bide  wi  as ; 
Oar  ain  Naiini«  dear. 
OA  JWrninc  w, 

Wa  took  her  to  tho  holy  kirk, 

la  bonnie  snaw-white  gear  ; 
An  a'  the  folk  stood  u|>  to  bless 
Our  ain  Nannie  dear. 

An  sho  shall  elaae  onr  weary  o-an, 

An  drap  for  us  a  tear  ; 
An  scatter  flowers  where  we  rest, 
Our  ain  sweet  Nannie  dear. 
Ok  MnmU  «s, 

This  Jennie  sang,  whSe  Jamie  played  a  poor^  sicic,  asthmatic  oI4 
bagpipe,  which  made  all  onr  ▼illagers  hold  their  ears,  and  rnn  away 

in  a  very  brief  time. 

Nannie  Kon  knew  nothing  of  aoght  but  love  and  kindness,  until 
her  parents  became  intemperate ;  and  then,  poor  thing,  she  never  had 
any  more  comfort  in  this  world,  except  when  the  weather  was  so  mild 
that  she  could  go  and  stay  in  the  woods,  with  the  Bible  that  her 
*'  mither  gne  her  afore  she  sold  hcrsel  to  the  dell  for  stronj?  firink." 
Jamie  and  Jennie  were  quarreling  with  each  other,  and  scolding  Nan- 
nie, from  morning  till  night. 

Soon  after  Elder  Oak  came  among  os,  before  he  had  heard  of  this 
oatlandish  family,  he  happened  to  encounter  Jennie  in  one  of  his  walks. 
Just  as  she  was  returning  from  the  tavern,  with  her  bottle,  which  he 
charitably  supposed  to  contain  milk,  or  beer,  or  something  equally 
inaocent,  and  worthy  of  Christian  use.   Jennie  did  not  know  him ; 
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bot  she  WIS  always  *'  mighty  chatty  and  ehipper"  when  Jamto  wamoC 

in  the  way.    lie  wai  htmaeir  so  great  a  proser  that  the  poor  woman 

could  never  find  an  opprtrtiifiil y  lo  }«peak  where  he  was,  whatever  she 
might  be  dying  to  coiiniiuuicale.  Very  soon  the  Ehler  gave  the  con- 
versatioo  a  religious  turn,  as  was  his  custom,  and,  iindina  Jennie  quite 
stupid  and  indifferent  in  regard  to  that  subject,  he  reminded  her  that 
it  was  high  time  to  repent  and  b^in  to  serve  the  Lord.  '*  Sae  I  maan, 
sae  I  maun,"  said  the  old  sinner,  a  Utile  softened  ;  and  th^n,  reflecting 
a  moment,  "  Na,  na,"  she  added,  "  1  'ni  auld  an  far  gane  astray 
mysel ;  it 's  ower  late  ftir  me  ;  but  I  '11  make  our  Nannie  sarve  the  laird, 
an  gin  she  winna,  I  'II  break  her  deil's  neck."  The  Elder  stood  a 
moment  in  dismay,  and  then,  perceivin:^^  for  the  first  time,  that  she 
was  somewhat  iMtoxicatod,  h-ft  her  an<l  walked  Inisiily  away.  But  he 
soon  lound  out  poor  IV'uuuie,  and  tier  true  Irieud  until  iier  death, 

which  occurred  the  same  year,  and -a  very  happy  death  it  was,  fVen 
from  severe  pain,  and  full  of  joyful  anticipation.  "  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  ?ny  last  end  be  like  his." 

Thourjh  Jamie  and  Jennie  had  neirjected  and  abused  their  little 
daughter  whiiu  she  lived,  they  mourned  lor  her  loss  with  the  bitterest 
anguish ;  yet  they  did  not  repent  and  forsake  their  evil  deeds,  bot 
drank  and  quarreled  more  and  more.  Jamie  had  the  advantage  of 
Jennie,  for  he  eould  talk  loudest  and  longest.  Jennie  felt  her  inferior- 
ity in  this  respect  very  d(;eply,  and  set  about  revctiLMnti  herself  in  a 
way  which  she  alicrwarda  regretted.  There  were  two  fine  apple-trees 
back  of  the  house— the  sour  ap[>le-tree  was  Jami^s,  because  he  liked 
sour  apples  be8t<— >thc  sweet  a{)ple-tree  was  Jennie's,  fur  she  could  est 
none  but  sweet  af)ples.  Oiw.  day,  when  J«-'iinic  was  in  great  wrath, 
and  could  find  no  opporiunitv  to  scold  Jamie,  as  he  <lid  not  once  cease 
from  scolding  her,  she  stole  out  into  the  back  yard  with  the  axe,  to 
cut  down  the  sour  apple-tree.;  but  not  walking  straight*fbrward,  as 
usual,  she  deviated  from  the  proper  path,  and,  her  eyes  being  a  little 
misty,  did  not  discover  her  mistake  nniil  slio  hnd  so  mangled  her  own 
sweet  a[)ple-tree  that  its  speedy  death  was  inevitable.  Aroused  by  the 
uoise,  Jumic  came  tottering  out  into  the  yard,  with  wide-open  eyes 
and  uplifted  hand»:  "Jennie,  putr  body,  are  ye  fay?  Ye  "re  killin  yer 
ain  tree."  "  Its  na  my  ain  tree,"  retorted  Jennie;  but,  on  being  con- 
vinced of  her  mistake,  she  sat  down  and  wept.like  a  child.  As  the 
ancient  psalm-book  hath  it, — 

"  He  difrged  a  pit.  and  difrtrpd  it  desp. 
That  he  mij;ht  slay  liis  brother ; 
But  wo  to  liim,  he  did  fall  in 
Tlis  pit  he  digged  for  t'  other." 

Though  Jennie  seemed  to  thrive  upon  her  potation,  it  was  cCber- 
wise  with  her  unfortunate  partner.  He  gradually  lost  his  strength, 
and  the  ii.se  of  his  limbs,  until  he  was  quite  unable  to  move  from  his 
bed,  and  his  dissolution  was  evidently  approaching.  One  morning, 
the  good  minister  called  upon  them,  hoping  that  a  word  of  admonition, 
given  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  might  not  be  altogether  in  vain.  As 
soon  as  he  began  to  converse  with  the  poor  man,  Jennie  came  to 
him  with  a  large  mug  of  rum  and  water,  which  she  hud  just  prepared. 
He  deeUned  taking  any.,  and  abe  commeDced  drinking  it  iicrsel£ 
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The  maf  was  more  than  half  emptieil,  when  Jamie,  unable  lon^r  to 

restrain  bis  feelings,  cried  oat,  "  Oh  Jennie,  ye  ill  woman,  will  ye 
e'en  drink  the  wliolc  ye  sel,  'an  af4>re  the  Elder,  too?"  Jennie  gave 
him  the  mua,  very  reluctantly,  and  it  was  speedily  finished,  notwith- 
Btandiog  the  gentle  remonstrance  of  the  minister.  "  It 's  the  joy  o' 
my  aula  heart,"  said  Jamie ;  "  it  gies  me  new  strength,  an  I  '11  tialk 
o*  religion  brawly  wi'  ye,  now  I  ha'  taeo  it."  And  so  he  did.  Jennie 
was  in  a  sociable  mood,  too;  but,  finding  no  opportunity  to  speak,  she 
stole  out  of  the  house  silently.  The  minister  soon  followed,  as  ho 
found  that  Jamie  would  have  all  the  conversation,  and  there  was  no 
hope  of  doing  him  any  good.  Looknig  at  his  watch,  he  found  it  was 
not  yet  too  late  to  make  old  Mr.  Moony  a  visit ;  so  he  proceeded 
thither.  As  he  came  up  to  the  house,  he  saw  Jennie  Kon  standing 
on  the  door-step.  She  was  dancin^r  and  singing  hy  herself  She  savir 
him,  but  was  too  merry  to  recognize  him  ;  and,  with  a  wild  laugh, 
said  she,  "Do  you  know,  mon,  that  our  Jamie 's  gaen  to  dee  1  Jamie's 
deein — I  sail  live  to  eat  the  goose,  that 's  fed  on  the  grass  4hat  grows 
on  Jamie's  grave." 

The  minister  heard  her,  and  wept  tears  of  pity  for  her  utter  wretch* 
edne.«5S.  A  few  years  before,  she  had  been  an  affectionate  wife  and 
mother ;  but  every  good  feeling  of  her  heart  was  wasted  away  by  the 
destroying  influence  of  the  demon,  intemperance.  As  she  did  not 
tepent,  when  her  "ain  pnir  Nannie"  died  of  the  eold  she  had  taken  in 
the  damp  fbrest,  whither  her  parents'  uttkindness  had  driven  her,  so 
her  stubborn  spirit  relented  not  when  poor  Jamie  breathed  his  last, 
convulsively  presiding  his  empty  bottle  to  his  breast.  She  lived  alone 
in  hiT  house  until  the  winter  came,  and,  on  a  cold  morning,  after  a 
long  storm  of  wind  and  snow,  when  the  neighbnts  came  to  inquire 
how  she  had  weathered  the  tempest,  they  found  her  Ijing  IroieQ 
bf^foro  the  hearth,  with  a  broken  bottle  beside  her. 

Such  was  the  end, — no,  not  the  end;  would  to  Heaven  it  were,— 
but  such  was  the  death  of  Jamie  Kon  and  Jennie  Kou.  Those  who 
walk  in  their  steps,  may  not  safely  promise  to  themsel?es  a  more  envi^ 
able  faie.  'T  is  the  destiny  of  the  intemperate.  His  path  is  down- 
ward, and  a  oload  of  fearfui  Uackness  ooters  its  termination. 

EvsKAuiir. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  CHBMISTT, 
A  MAHUSCRIPT,  BBCBNTLT  FOVNn  IN  AS  OLD  TBUlfK. 

In  the  year  1793,  during  my  travels,  I  sojourned  a  few  days  at  n 
London  tavern,  near  to  the  Parliament  House.  In  the  room  I  occu- 
pied, there  was  a  statue  of  a  Inte  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  rear  of  which  a 
very  slender  mnn  might,  if  he  pleased,  enclose  himself  An  idle  whim 
led  me  to  enter  this  statue  ;  and  immediately  after,  one  of  the  atten- 
dants opened  the  door  of  my  room,  and  observed,  "  Gentlemen,  this 
room  is  empty,  you  can  have  this:*'  I  was  thus  in  prison,  and  was 
constrained  to  be  a  silent  auditor  and  spectator  of  the  following  din> 
enssioii  and  novel  scene 
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I  had  seen  all  three  of  the  gentlemen  befbre ;  one  was  then  a  mem" 
ber  of  the  National  Convention,  another  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Coininons,  and  tlic  thud,  a  well  known  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  the  French  member  said,  "  The  times 
tee  propitious ;  I  foresee,  the  close  of  the  centary  will  be  menorable 
in  our  annals.  The  human  race  are  doomed  to  a  oew  conflict." 
**  Yes,"  said  the  Commoner;  "  we  shall  have,  for  a  few  years,  pleasant 
sport;  but  li  we  do  not  contrive  other  engines,  we  »liall,  ere  long,  be 
laughed  at,  eren  in  novels."  **  True,"  said  the  Trans-atlaniic  gentle- 
man ;  I  heard,  the  other  day,  bis  majesty  prcmoanced  from  the  pul- 
pit, no  reality,  but  only  a  metaphor."  "  The  division,  over  which  you 
preside,"  said  the  French  member,  "  will,  in  the  next  century,  exhibit 
stranger  thingsi  than  that.  At  present  let  us  hrst  consider  what  is  best 
to  be  done  in  Europe,  under  existing  circumstances."  '*  Yes,"  said  the 
Commoner,  "  a  happy  thought !    The  fire  in  France  wilt  soon  expire 

for  want  of  fuel.    If  I  enter  into  Mr.  ,  and  incite  him  to  declare 

war,  there  will  he  full  employ  for  all  of  our  family."  "  A  happy 
thought,  indeed,"  said  the  French  member,  "  and  nothing  eai<ier  to  lie 
done ;  for,  with  England,  peace  is  only  a  truce.  If  you  can  persuade 
— » to  commence  war  on  France,  I  foresee  that  England  will  ruin 

herself,  even  to  utter  bankruptcy."    "  I  will  enlcr  into   ,  this 

night,"  said  the  Commoner,  *'  and  when  he  has  ruined  England,  I  claim 
the  privilege  of  entering  into  the  Parliament,  and  through  them  of 
erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory ;  for  eur  servants  deserfe  a  re- 
ward," "  Be  it  so,"  said  the  French  member;  "In  the  mean  time, 
I  will  raise  up  in  France,  a  little  stripling,  who  shall  reverse  the  whole 
order  of  nature,  who  shall  drink  blood  like  water,  and  who  shall  bury 
the  sons  before  the  fathers  have  grown  old.  1  will  sanctify  the  days  of 
Robespierre ;  he  was  but  an  epicure,  for  be  drank  but  one  kind  <^ 
Mood,  and  his  little  red  rivulet  shall  be  lost  in  the  Danube  and  Beres- 
sina.  By  the  help  of  a  northern  University,  I  will  exalt  this  man  to 
the  firmament  of  heaven,  and  place  him  among  the  stars  ;  and  so  long 
as  he  shall  drink  the  blood  of  the  earth,  and  seize  the  plunder  of  all 
nations,  he  shall  be  glorious,  and  honored)  and  obeyed ;  but  when 
plunder  shall  fail,  and  the  issues  of  blood  close,  his  own  slares  will 
have  no  further  use  for  him  ;  and  his  fall  will  be  terrible,  and  more 
mean  than  that  of  a  felon.  Hence,  we  are  always  sure  of  that  nation. 
The  best  materials  for  our  purpose  lie  there  always  ready.  Very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Dutch  or  English,  whom  you  must  beat,  in  order  U> 
make  them  feel;  while  the  French  nestle  in  their  sleep,  and  sleep 
with  their  eyes  open."  **  I  see  it  all,"  said  tJie  Trans-atlaniic  ;  and  only 
lament  that  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do."  "  Not  so,"  said  the  French 
member,  "  you  can  do  more  than  the  three  plagues— war,  pestilence, 
and  famine.  You  can  secretly  consume  the  liver,  yon  can  enter  into 
every  department  of  the  Ic^iidative  gorernment,  and  legalise  poisoning. 
By  a  popular  tariff  yon  can  dispense  a  quart  of  poison  cheaper  than  a 
quart  of  milk,  so  that  the  parent  shall  substitute  the  one  for  the  other, 
and  change  the  beverage  of  nature,  for  a  burning  internal  fury,  which 
shall  thirst  for  its  own  torment,  and  thns  the  rising  generation  shall 
grow  up  volunteers  in  our  service.  Your  government  will  aid  us  ;  all 
wrongs  first  originate  in  government.  "  Be  it  enacted,"  frequently 
accomplishes  all  our  work.    It  is  true,  the  part  you  are  to  act,  on  the 
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odMr  nde  of  the  Atfaotle,  will  not  be  ao  briHtant  u  oara;  bot  it  wiH 
be  more  eflfeotuai.  The  present  acene  in  the  act  of  thia  world'a  drama 
will  soon  close,  and  the  little  meteor,  which  t  shall  raise  up  to  trouble 
the  nations,  will  soon  disappear,  and  the  world  will  again  repose  in 
quiet.  England  will  then  on  y  begin  io  perish,  when  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope, which  she  haa  kindled,  has  burned  out.  But  when  the  temple  of 
Janoa  ia  abot,  we  moat  open  another  temple.  It  haa  long  been  aaid 
that  r  keep  an  idle  workabop.  It  aball  be  so  no  longer.  Neither  ' 
'  hands  nor  minds  shall  know  any  respite.  I  will  set  the  world  to 
work.  I  will  construct  a  wheel,  that  shall  annihilate  both  space  and 
time;  and  he  will  be  a  dull  one,  who  cannot,  in  extremity,  prove  aa 
alibi.  I  tell  yon,  my  friend,"  addresaing  the  Commoner,  "  aa  aure  as 
I  am  in  London,  and  that  you  know  haa  become  a  proverb,  the  nine* 
teenth  century  shall  see  two  extremes  meet,  in  England,  and  then  you 
may  have  a  holiday.  But  you,"  addressing  the  Trans-atlantic,  "  must 
wait  patiently,  and  weave  a  wicker  work,  and  confound  the  cooipasa 
in  the  United  Statea,  and  then  the  people  will  be  like  pigeona  in  an 
aelipse  of  the  son.  Aa  aoon  as  the  Plutoeraay  gaina  the  aaeendaney, 
you  shall  then  go  by  steam  t  for  they  will  nurse  as  many  demagoguea 
as  their  different  interests  may  require,  and  then  the  cauldron  «  f  cor- 
ruption will  boil  more  merrily  than  we  have  ever  seen  it  in  Europe. 
Our  friend  Jognrtht  came  too  aoon.  If  he  had  lived  in  your  da- 
partroent,  he  might  have  accompltahed  his  object  with  half  the  tfoa- 
hie  he  could  have  effected  it  at  Rome  ;  for  Jugurtha  would  only  have 
to  say,  "S'ize  the  carcass,"  and  "  Divide  the  spoils."  Without  the 
trouble  of  a  civil  war,  a  Jitilo  strip  of  white  paper,  with  a  name  written 
thereon,  shall  do  more  in  one  day  than  contending  armies  could  do  in 
a  year.  I  tell  yen,  in  that  day,  in  the  midst  of  oniveraal  peace,.one 
corraptioo  ahall  only  give  place  to  another  still  more  foul,  and  the  time 
will  come  when  it  will  be  more  dangerous  to  detect,  than  to  commit,  a 
crime  ;  and  if  the  public  treasury  should  be  plundered  of  millions  no 
one  will  dare  to  expose  the  fact ;  but  he  who  can  throw  the  broadest 
mantle  over  eorraption  will  be  the  idol  of  the  day ;  and  a  roan  ahall  be 
estimated ,  not  by  the  good  be  has  done,  but  1^  the  evil  be  can  do.  I 
tell  yoti  the  time  will  come,  when  honesty  and  integrity  will  be  a  dis- 
qualification, and  it  will  no  longer  be  asked,  "  Is  he  honest,  is  he 
faithful?"  but.  Can  he  counteract,  is  be  clever,  and  will  he  conceal? 
Popularity  ahall  be  the  teat  of  good  and  evil,  and  demagoguea  ahall 
reign  aupreme  over  the  minda  of  men.  Glorious  times !  I  foresee 
the  period  when  the  innocent  and  the  just  shall  tremble,  and  the  guilty 
sleep  in  quiet.  Therefore,  do  you  rest  easy  for  the  preaent ;  I  wiU 
answer  for  Europe,  even  into  the  next  century. 

*'  I  know/'  said  the  Trans-atlantic,  "  that  the  lever,  with  which  your 
Majesty  worka  in  Barope,  can  find  a  porchaae  at  any  moment.  Bot  I 
do  not  ao  readily  perceive  how  it  can  reach  across  the  Atlantic  The 

Commoner  can  easily  enter  into  Mr.  ,  and  Mr.  ,  can  easily 

enter  into  Parliament,  and  the  work  is  done.  Your  Majesty,  in  times 
past,  had  only  to  enter  into  a  French  courtezan,  and  the  whole  execu* 
tive  government  was  immediately  under  your  own  control.  It  requirea 
few  tools  to  work  with  in  Europe,  but  many  in  the  United  Statea." 

*'  Tools  !"  said  the  French  member;  "  the  more  tools,  the  better  your 
wwk  ia  done.   You  will  have  a  wider  field  for  display  than  Europe 
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afibnis.    There  are  religion,  politics,  trade,  legidatioD,  ambition,  and 

offices  to  feed  every  grade  of  ambition.  You  can  easily  make  religion 
a  ridiculous  farce;  and  where  you  caaool  make  il  a  ridiculous,  jrou 
can  inaice  it  a  solcnm,  farce."  . 

"  That  will  do  very  well  for  Earope/'  eaid  the  Trans-atlantie. 
**  Your  Majesty  can  undertake  for  Italy  and  France,  and  you,"  ad* 
dressing  tlie  Cotnmoner,  "  ran  manage  Great-Britain.  Bui  1  do  not 
perceive,  at  present,  how  1  can  manage  the  United  States." 

**  Nothing  easier,"  said  the  Commoner  ;  "  I  know  the  materials. 
Not  the  eloadB  of  heaven  can  aisurae  such  thapea  as  we  shall  aoon  see. 
Swedenborg  will  soon  be  reckoned  a  sound  man  among  them,  and 
Calvin  and  Edwards  moderate.  The  most  mad  will  be  considered 
the  most  sober.  There  will  be  groaning,  and  dancing,  and  .-inging, 
and  crying,  and  canting,  and  laughing.  Men  will  serve  God  Irom 
pare  spite.  Day  and  night  will  be  too  short,  and  chnrehea  too  eon* 
Iracted,  for  the  service.  The  hills  and  the  forests  shall  re-eobo  with 
sounds  that  shall  send  in  terror  the  wild  beasts  to  their  recesses.  Pol- 
itics may  play  chequer-work  with  the  interests  and  passions  of  men, 
but  with  religion  you  can  poison  the  blood,  and  spread  a  coutagiou 
beyond  the  reach  of  medicine." 

'*  True,"  said  the  French  member, "  the  world  nereroffered  the  Jihe 
materials.  You  will  soon  see,  in  all  trades  and  professions,  action,  and 
counter-action,  and  re-action,  and  underrating,  and  overrating,  and  adul- 
terating, and  undermining,  and  overreaching,  and  misrepresenting, 
and  fakifyittg,  md  simulating,  and  dissimulating,  but  no  cheating ; 
that  word,  by  common  consent,  shall  submerge.  So  that  when  an 
honest  man  shall  tell  the  truth,  he  shall  be  more  strongly  suspected  of 
deceit,  and  pure  simplicity  shall  have  the  credit  of  the  deepest  subtle* 
ij.  When  I  shall  have  tested  my  experiments  in  Europe,  I  will  go 
over  and  assist  the  Trans-atlantie ;  there  will  be  suflEicient  work  for 
both  of  us.  Legislation  will  hereafter  be  our  hand-maid,  and  will  ao* 
complish  much  of  that  which  has  been  directly  laid  to  my  charge. 
With  little  management  you  will  shortly  see  the  best  men  treated  like 
the  worst,  and  the  reverse.  A  premium  will  be  oflfored  for  crimes,  and 
palaces  erected  wherein  to  put  crimes  to  nurse.  It  will  be  more  safii 
to  commit  a  great  crime  than  a  small  one  ;  and  the  public  will  be  more 
ready  to  sympathize  with  detected  villainy,  than  with  suffering  virtue. 
The  best  laws  will  he  vetoed,  and  the  worst  sanctioned.  There  shall 
be  freedom  of  the  tongue  and  slavery  in  the  heart;  full  liberty  of 
apeech,  but  no  liberty  of  action.  In  short,  there  shall  he  repentance, 
without  restitution.  But,  previous  to  the  extinction  of  all  moral  feel- 
ing, a  dead  body  shall  be  of  more  worth  than  a  living  soul.  Joy  to 
our  brotherhood  I  when  the  dead  shall  no  longer  rest  in  their  graves  : 
and  to  the  eye  of  sensibility  an  ancient  grave-yard  shall  be  tlw  rooet 
beautiful  land.scape." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Commoner,  "  in  those  days  the  Trans-atlantie  will 
hold  no  sinecure.  I  perceive  that  toleration,  in  the  United  Stales,  will 
be  the  parent  of  all  intolerable  things." 

"  True,"  said  the  French  member,  "  the  next  century  will  be  an 
improvement  on  all  past  ages.  In  Europe  the  days  of  Herod  shall  be 
rempmherfui  witli  regret.  The  funeral  of  a  child  shall  be  the  most 
gratifying  sight  in  the  universe — to  a  parent :    While  iu  the  United 
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BMt&B  it  sbtll  be  tlioiigbt  wortby  of  death  to  enlighten  tbe  mind,  or  to 

teach  a  child  to  read :  and,  in  the  moet  moral  tftate  of  the  Union,  it 
ithall  be  penal,  even  to  imprisonment,  to  teach  a  black  child  that  be 
has  a  white  .soul.  I  tell  you,  the  United  States  shall  be  the  grand  nsy- 
luinot'lhu  di^m  of  the  world, — the  general  rendezvous  of  all  evil  spirits, 
— a  mint  ofall  manner  of  base  coin*  It  eball  be  in  the  power  of  a  tai' 
lor  to  send  the  grossest  felon  into  the  politest  company  of  the  politest 
city  of  the  North.  So  that,  in  vhose  days,  we  shall  be  relieved  from 
sending  any  missionaries  tliore. 

Here,  the  Trans-ailaiuic  shook  his  head,  and  winked  at  the  Com- 
moner, and  with  his  fore-finger  pressed  the  white  ot  his  eye  down  to 
bis  lip.  "  Impoesible  t"  said  he *'  your  Majesty  is  deriding  our  sim* 
plicity.  No  people,  in  their  eenses,.  can  ever  arrive  at  such  a.  state  of 
society." 

**  Why  not?"  said  the  French  member.  Set  the  minds  of  men 
loose,  and  they  will  always  run  away  with  their  bodies.  The  fairest 
outlines  may  easily  be  ftlled  up  with  the  fiwlest  objects.  A  repoUie  ia 
either  the  Mst  or  tbe  worst  of  all  administeccd  governments.  Rogues 
will  generally  govern  honest  men,  from  a  corporaiion  to  kingdom. 
Just  look  across  the  channel,  and  see  what  I  have  done,  1  protest,  I 
was  sick  of  my  own  work,  and  have  come  here,  for  a  moment,  to  re- 
create. If  my  ow»  empire  was  not  better  governed,  I  would  immedi- 
ately cut  and  run. 

*'  But  to  return  to  Europe,  and  the  old  world.  Our  empire  will  not 
really  commence,  before  it  is  repeated  thrice,  throughout  the  world, 
*  Ail's  fair.'  When  All's  fair  becomes  a  first  principle,  then  the 
people  of  this  world  will  amird  us  a  respite.  Or  rather,  when  Re- 
ligion, Politics,  and  Trade,  have  the  same  meaning,  and  AU*sfmr 
becomes  the  universal  text,  then  our  work  is  done..  Of  the  credit  of 
the  one,"  addressing  himself  to  the  Commoner,  you  have  already  the 
honor.  That  has  been  publicly  avowed  by  one  of  your  chancellois. 
The  honor  of  the  other  will  belong  to  you,"  addressing  the  Trans-atlan- 
tie,*'  although  it  has  not  yet  been  openly  avowed,  it  will  be  in  the  next 
century.  With  respect  to  trade,  it  will  require  all  our  ingenuity  to 
establish  the  principle  of  Ail's  fair;  but  once  established,  the  people  of 
this  world  will  do  our  hiisiix^^s  at  their  own  cxpoiisc.  However,  the 
time  is  not  yet ;  we  have  niucii  to  do.  The  Turks  are  an  obstinate 
race ;  their  honesty  is  proverbial ;  but  the  United  States  will  one  day 
find  their  way  to  the  Black  Sea." 

"  Let  us  now,"  said  the  French  member,  '*  discuss  the  subject  of 
this  meeting,  without  delay  ;  for  my  friends  in  the  National  Convention 
are  bewildered,  and  begin  to  think  I  have  deserted  them." 

"  We  are  all  attention,'^  said  the  Commoner  and  TranMitlantic. 

"  Listen,  then.  If  we  wish  to  hoM  our  own  in  this  world,  we  must 
enter  into  all  trades  and  professions,  and  proceed, /^an' passu,  with  the 
arts  and  sciences.  With  respect  to  divinity,  that  stands  well,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so:  I  believe  it  would  puzzle  either  of  us  to  invent  a 
new  system.  But  in  law,  we  must  contrive  that  justice  shall  cost  more 
than  it  Is  worth ;  and  hence,  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States,  we 
have  a  strong  hold  in  special  pleading.  The  time  was,  when  the  want 
of  a  comma  would  nullify  the  best  cause.  Those  days  are  passed  ; 
but  we  are  fully  compensated  in  the  multiplication  of  laws  ;  for  every 
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wwlwwhmn  im,  helps  perplexity,  adds  to  litigation,  and  haniB 

misery.  We  never  i»;nii(nl  .1  hotter  point,  wlieti  in  England  we  rented 
the  priaciple,.  itiat  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  tlie  libel;  lor  the 
time  will  come  wbeo,  ia  EDglaiid,  no  uiie  will  dare  reproach  a  coO' 
victed  felon.  In  physic,  we  shall  always  keep  in  advance  of  the  age, 
as  wo  oan  fabricate  new  duieases  more  readily  than  remedies  can  be 
discovered,  Murray  and  special  plt  adiDt;  are  our  two  kevstones  of 
law  and  physic-  But  a  new  science  i&  aritiing,  which  we  could  not, 
in  reason,  have  ever  expected  to  have  seen.  It  will  not  unfold,  in  all 
its  glory,  until  the  next  century.  Then,  thb  principle,  that  All 's  fair, 
being  established,  Chemistry  shall  rise  predominant  over  tli(>  three 
plagues.  I  have  lately  made  a  thousand  experiments,  and  I  toreiell 
that  Chemistry,  alter  all  the  world  shall  become  quiet,  shall  do  more  in 
one  year,  than  war  could  in  ten.  This  new  science  will  infect  the 
whole  world,  and  attack  every  human  being.  A  man  shall  then  more 
surely  eat  to  die,  than  eat  t«)  live.  IJy  the  miraculous  power  of  this 
science,  every  ariicle  of  food  shall  be  converted  into  a  .slow  poison; 
and  herein  consists  the  beauty  of  the  invention ;  for,  if  the  elfects 
of  the  contagion  were  rapid,  obvious,  fatal,  it  would  soon  be  de- 
tected. But,  before  any  suspicbu  arises,  the  blood  of  all  mankind 
will  be  corrupted,  a  new  plague  shall  sweep  the  earth,  and  pervade 
every  system,  tVoin  infancy  to  old  a;fe.  The  comniunion-tahle  shall 
not  escape ;  bread  and  wine,  the  stulT  of  life  and  token  of  peace, 
ahall  poison  the  body  and  corrupt  the  Mood.  The  faculty,  who  know 
every  tbini^r,  shall  confess  they  know  nothing.  There  shall  nothing 
escape,  which,  subject  to  Chemistry,  enters  the  mouth  of  man.  Here," 
said  ihe  French  member,  "is  anexperiment  on  the  staH'oflife;  here  is 
a  pound  of  flour.  I  will  now  act  the  baker ;  you  see  the  ingredients; 
this  pound  of  flour  will  give  you  two  pounds  of  bread ;  now  it  is  ready 
for  the  oven  ;  breathe  on  it,  a  moment,  and  bake  it;  it  is  now  done. 
What  an  elegant  loaf!  Taste  it."  The  Commoner  and  Trans-atlan- 
tic  each  ta.sted  ;  and  the  Trans-atlantic  said,  "  This  bread,  indeed, 
would  poison  your  majesty."  "  Thus,"  said  the  French  member,  "  by 
the  aid  of  Chemistry,  every  thing  that  passes  the  month  of  man,  that 
can  be,  will  be,  adulterated  ;  and  the  world  shall  eat  and  drink  thoni- 
selves  into  pl  anes,  of  which  neither  Hippocrates  nor  Galen  ever 
dreamed.  1  must  now  retire  to  the  National  Convention  j  and  you," 
addressing  the  Commoner,  "  wait  on  Mr.  Pitt." 


VVIxNTER. 

Some  moral  phliosopbors,  who  look  narrowly  into  thempelvos,  affirm 
that  our  most  social  feelings  are  selh.sh.  Pity  itself  is,  according  to 
these  learned  Thebans,  but  an  anticipated  commiseration  for  our- 
selves; and  as  to  love,  it  is  founded  on  an  enlightened  estimation  of 
self,  for  we  have  small  regard  for  those  who  love  not  us.  Laughter, 
too,  which,  like  pity,  is  peculiar  to  mankind,  tliese  same  fault-finders 
attribute  to  some  momentary  sense  of  triumph,  or  some  other  cause  of 
ael^gratulation  in  him  who  laughs. 
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The  very  feeling  of  snu^ess,  which  a  Christian  hasl>efore  his  winter 
fire,  when  the  hail  is  rattling  against  his  casement,  is  half  the  creature 
of  comparison.  The  pleasure  is  doubled  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
exposure  of  others,  or  roihcmbeririij  tlie  chattering  of  Harry  Gdl. 
'*  Thiniting  of  the  frosty  Caucasus,"  and  visions  of  blue  noses,  cold 
fingers,  or  frost-bilien  ear^,  make  a  part  of  the  compound  feeling  of 
comfort  near  a  winter  fire.  , 

Hard-hearted  as  he  is  in  winter,  a  man  is  worse  in  summer^  or 
spring.  Winter  forces  him  to  be  social  if  it  cannot  compel  hint  to  be 
amiable.  He  is  driven  to  society,  which  gives  him  politeness,  if  nothing 
better.  In  winter  he  is  gregarious;  but  in  summer  solitary.  In  sum- 
mer you  may  see  him  walking  alone,  meditating,  perhaps,  how  he  can 
circumvent  his  neighbor,  or  stealing  along  upon  a  green  bank  Ibr  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  trout  flapping  or  gaspincr  npon  the  ^reen  sward. 

Our  virtues,  like  our  complexions,  are  the  effect  of  climate,  and 
external  circumstances.  The  ICn^lisli  are  a  more  domestic  race  than 
the  Italians,  because  the  climate  forces  them  to  live  at  home.  The 
son  is  a  good  friend,  but  thA  stars  are  better.  Ixmg  nights  are  bloM- 
ings.  Where  is  the  social  state  the  most  perfect  f  in  the  tribca  that 
gather  spontaneous  fruits  under  tlu;  line,  or  the  races  that  struifgle 
with  wiraer  in  the  arctic  circle  ?  To  the  Laplanders,  theft  and  vio- 
lence are  unknown,  and  their  annals  arc  without  wars.  Their  pursuits 
tre  quiet,  and  their  spirits  gentle.  They  knew  Linnasus,  but,  per- 
haps, never  heard  of  Napoleon.  Iceland,  with  a  witheiing  name  and 
a  worse  climate,  supports  an  honest,  social,  and  very  intelligent  race. 
They  have  the  never-failiug  resources  of  literature,  io  their  long  winter 
nights — 

"  In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road 

Wh«r«  vhaggy  (brnw  o^er  iee-biiiU  monfitains  nam, 

The  muse  liath  broke  the  twilight  gloom 
To  cheer  the  shiveriag  native's  dull  abode." 

In  the  pleasant  ritv,  wlirrein  wo  dwell  and  publish,  the  inhabitants 
are  renowned  for  adaptini;  tlu;  tliinfrs  needful  to  comfort,  to  the  princi- 
ples of  good  taste.  Perhaps  there  is  one  exception — dress.  What  is 
nncoinibrtable  can  hardly  be  elegant.  Utility  is  the  basis  of  beauty. 
To  the  hardy  anhnals,  that  are  covered  with  hair,  nature  gives  a 
warmer  coat  in  winter  tlinn  in  summer:  to  man  she  gives  no  covering 
of  fur  or  wool,  but  she  has  granted  reason,  by  which  he  devises  means 
to  supply  all  his  wants.  Man,  however,  has  erected  for  himself  a 
different  standard  from  reason,  and  has  become  a  follower  of  Fashion. 
Fashion,  then,  leads  him,  in  a  winter  climate,  like  that  of  Greenland, 
to  interpose,  between  his  dauntless  heart  and  the  elements,  a  covering  ^ 
of  the  finest  linen  ;  as  white  and  as  cold  as  the  mantle  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  cheek  of  beauty  is  too  much  chilled  to  smile  under  a 
straw  hat,  in  January ;  and  satin  shoes  upon  ice,  though  they  may  show 
a  neat  loot,  yet  raise  in  the  beholder  less  pleasure  than  pain.  He  sees 
consumption,  like  a  beagle  upon  the  traces  of  beauty.  Death  and 
disease  cannot  be  cheated,  though  men  and  women  may  be  deluded— 
though, 

"  On  old  Hjem's  chin  and  icy  crown. 
An  odorous  chsplet  of  sweat  summor  onds 
Is,  as  ui  mockery,  set.** 
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I.  Ntvtr  tifmk  of  pmmu,  If  .700  ean  kvoU.  H^-^hut  if  yoo  telk,  talk  abonl 

That  is  a  mnro  wliolrsomo  maxim  than  one  which  is  more  common, 
and  perhaps  more  popular,  lo  wit,  It' you  can't  speak  well  of  a  man,  do 
not  say  any  thing  aliout  him.  If  slander  and  scandal  he  disgusting, 
the  trick  of  saying  snMioth  things  of  every  permo  of  whom  yoa  speak 
is  scarcely  more  tolerable;  ami  refrsioing  to  coaferae  about  thoio 

A  ho>n  you  r  innot  coiiscienlioiisly  praii^e,  is  as  il\jurioilS  as  qtokOD 
slituUec, — ^if  yuu  ever  niakt;  pcr.xiual  rcimirks. 

"  There  '■  a  language  ibat  '■  mut* ; 
There  *s  m  silence  that  ipMk»/' 

and  yo«r  acquaintances  must  be  dull  indeed  if  4hey  compMhend  not 
the  eipressive  eloquence  of  your  silence.   In  ikis  instance,  if  in  no 

other,  it  is  untrue  that  '*  ex  nibilo  nihil  fit." 

One  of  my  friends,  whose  reatly  repartee  is  more  conspicuous  than 
his  discretion,  was  not  long  since  denounoiug,  in  unmeasured  terms,  a 
person  whose  character  could  not  be  spoken  of  by  a  good  man,  etteept 
•in  terms  of  censure.  His  father,  a  second  l.ord  Burleigh  in  caution 
and  judgement,  reproved  him  for  his  harsh  personalities,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  above  roaxim,  exhorted  him  to  confine  his  remarks  to 
things.  ♦*  Things!  father,"  replied  he,  "if  he  he  not  a  *  thing , 
and  a  fery  contemptible  *  tkinf*  and  a  '  thing*  worthy  of  seeffii  and 
censure,  I  know  of  no  '  thing*  that  is." 

If  perchance  some  rash  editor,  itnpollpd  by  a  mad  spirit,  should 
forget  the  laws  of  propriety  and  decency,  and  outra^fe  the  pul>lic  by 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  render  himself  the  object  of  universal 
disapprobation,  name  him  not  1  Be  careful  to  speak  of  tl^ngs  only  I 
Afoid  personality  in  convernatlon  ;  for  it  is  a  shocking  offence  to 
modern  consciences  to  individualize  remarks,  or  grant  any  man,  woman, 
or  child,  the  monopoly,  which  either  of  them  may  seem  to  claim,  of 
censure.  In  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  it  answered  very  well 
ibr  the  champions  of  Quakerism,  (that  religion  of  peace  and  meek* 
ness)  to  denounce  John  Bunyan  by  name,  as  being  "  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity."  But  the  dar/c  ages  have  fled 
away  forever.  Modern  refinement  has  abolished,  as  equally  wrong, 
the  practice  of  personal  allusions,  and  the  practice  of  irqprisoning  those 
who  differ  firom  yon  in  reiigioos  opinitm.   Success  to  the  march  of  in- 

rvement!  The  day  will  come  when  our  conscience  and  taste  will 
BO  ethereal i zed,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  talk  about  any  thing, 
but,  like  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  and  their  recent  imitators,  the 
monks  of  La  Trappe,  preserve  a  dignified,  virtuous,  and  everlasting 
ailence. 

II.  An  old  man,  with  the  Ttcions jimpensities  of  youth,  reeenlblee  an  ancieot 
tnia,  deserted  of  every  thing  bat  verinin. 

I  KKBw  an  ancient  sinner,  the  horror  of  his  neighborhood,  whose 

living  example  was  a  most  impressive  illustration  of  the  above  truth. 
He  was  a  perfect  wreck  of  former  vigor  and  activity ;  so  crippled  that 
he  was  obliged  to  help  himself  along  with  a  coiiple  of  long  stares. 
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while  his  spine  wie  almoel  infleilUe,  wi  that  be  eould  not  sit  down 
widioat  at  least  a  minute's  eiertion  in  bending  liis  back,  and  his  legs 
were  so  stiff  that  his  longest  step  was  shorter  than  his  shoe.  You 
were  obliged  to  scream  to  make  ham  bear,  and  bis  own  voice  was 

cracked  and  tremulous. 

lo  youth  he  was  tall  and  vigorous  as  an  oak  of  4be  forest ;  but  sen- 
anal  indulgences  bad  eaten  him  np^  and  so  wasted  bim  awajr  from  hie 
early  energy,  that  the  wonder  wns  that  he  continued  to  esiat. 

He  had  been  "  ruddy  and  fair  to  look  upon  ;"  he  was  inwardly  fur- 
nished with  a  mind  of  extraordinary  power  and  briUiancy  ;  fortune 
had  given  him  wealth;  and  with  all  those  attractions,  he  became  "  the 
glasa  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,"  and  the  object  of  desire  to  a 
namerooa  boat  of  admirers.  But  his  moral  taste,  at  a  very  youthful 
age,  was  corrupted,  and  his  intellectual  taste  allowed  him  to  (  njoy  the 
very  garbage  of  vice,  though  to  secure  this  vulgar  |>lea8ure,  like  Ham- 
let's mother,  he  "  sickened  of  a  heavenly  bed." 

Amongst  those  whom  his 'external  charms  attrsded,  and  whose  per- 
ception of  his  real  character,  bis  blandishments  effisctually  dimmed, 
and  whose  heart  was  woo  by  his  attention,  was  as  lovdy  a  girl  as  ever 
died  of  a  broken  heart  and  disappointed  hopes.  He  sought  her,  and 
obtained  her,  and  in  his  embrace  she  found  poliuiion,  and  all  but 
death.  From  the  hour  when  she  disoovefed  by  her  own  miserable  con- 
dition, her  husband's  beastly  practices,  the  cords  of  love  broke  asunder.; 
and,  like  ships  sundered  from  companionship  by  the  storm's  rude 
shock,  the  alienated  pair  drifted  farther  and  farther  apart  upon  ao 
ocean  of  hatred  through  life. 

She  became  the  victim  of  sorrow, — but  of  a  sorrow,  which,  instead 
of  hurrying  her  rapidly  to  the  supplicated  relief  of  death,  elouded  a 
louff  life  with  gloom,  and  made  her  protracted  pilgrimage,  a  pilgrimage 
of  Ditler  and  unceasing  wo.  And  in  the  daily  necessity  of  meeting 
him  whom  she  so  deeply  despised,  and  of  passing  hour  after  hour  in 
his  loathsome  society,  she  experienced  the  most  hellish  torture  of 
which  a  woman  is  susceptible. 

He,  for  a  while,  suffered  the  pangs  of  remorse,  as  he  beheld  the 
ruin  he  had  wrought  upon  the  lovely  and  innocent  confider  in  his  vir- 
tue. But  his  conscience  was  like  the  nether  mill-stone,  from  which  a 
spark  may  now  and  then  be  struck  out,  though  it  always  retains  its 
coldness  and  insensibility.  His  pause,  in  the  oarllBr  of  vice,  was  but 
momentary,  and  then  he  rushed  onward  to  the  goal  of  final  destruction, 
like  some  mad  chariot,  whose  steeds,  stopping  for  an  instant,  to  gaze 
on  the  prostrate  body  of  their  driver,  dash  forward  with  increaasd 
rapidity. 

lyben  I  knew  bim,  he  had  retired  from  the  city,  where  his  youth 
bad  been  so  wretchedly  spent,,  to  the  country,  carrying  with  him  his 
now  aged  and  infirm  companion.  They  lived  alone,  because  not  a 
servant  could  be  persuaded  to  live  with  him ;  for,  although  advanced  in 
life,  his  conduct  and  conversation  were  so  abominable,  that  neither  man 
nor  woman  would  endure  them.  Groaning  under  a  load  of  infirmi- 
ties, the  miserable  couple  presented,  though  rich,  such  a  picture  of  su^ 
fering  as  is  very,  seldom  seen ;  and  though  I  was  then  a  small  school- 
boy, I  pitied  them,  and  made  many  eflforti  to  relieve  them,  by  iueblil^ 
tie  attentions  as  a  boy  could  show. 
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Aeeuitomed  m  I  was,  to  regwd  old  age  with  Teiieratiofi,  tad  every 

Ibrin  of  misery  with  compassion,  my  heart  was  almost  broken  with 

horror,  when  I  tirsi  found  that  here  were  ncre  and  gray  hair?  uti worthy 
of  r(S|i('c(,  and  sutieriu^  which  deserved  no  pity.  1  reineniber  the 
horrur,  ^vhich  seized  fast  hnld  of  me,  wheo  the  boary  rascal  attempted 
with  me  some  indecent  litierties,  which  betrayed  his  vile  character, 
and  uiih  what  mingled  astonisiunent  and  indignatioD  I  broke  from  his 
chilch  and  ran  home  to  my  mother.  From  that  hour,  I  rno[a«'de(l  him 
as  a  demon  in  the  disguise  of  human  foim,  or  rather  a  iuul  spirit 
confioed  in  a  prison  of  impotence  and  afflictton. 

lie  hated  his  wife,  and  yei  her  presence  was  necessary  to  his  exist- 
ence. If  she  left  Ills  house  for  a  .siiiwlo  afterncjon  or  evening,  he  dared 
not  stay  in  it  ah)ne,  and  woiiUl  start  off,  at  his  snail's  pace,  to  hrin^  her 
home.  On  one  occasion,  attempting  to  follow  her  to  a  neighbor  who 
lived  only  half  a  ihi4e  from  him,  he  was  overtaken  by  night  and  a 
snow-storm,  and  perished  by  the  road-side,  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
my  father's  door.  We  were  horror-stricken  hy  this  occurrence,  and 
not  the  less  so  on  remembering  that  we  had  probably  heard  his 
screams  for  assistance  as  he  was  dying  of  cold,  although  we  mistook 
tbem  for  the  howling  of  the  winter  blast 

III.   Laugh  and  be  fat. 

F\T  men  arc  always  sfarrulous.  Who  can  solve  this  problem  in 
philosophy  1  You  will  never  find  one  of  portly  belly,  platter  face,  and 
mammoth  limb,  who  talks  in  moBosyHaUes ;  much  less  one  to  whom 
silence  is  an  agreeable  companion.  Perhaps  the  motion  of  their 
tongues  is  the  easiest  exercise  they  can  take,  and  so  they  keep  it  con- 
stantly in  gymnastics.  Perhaps  there  is  a  sort  of  animal  magnetism, 
whose  needle  is  the  tongue,  and  whose  strength  is  in  the  ratio  of 
obesity.  No  roan  ever  talks  or  laughs  himsiAf  lean.  True,  some  have 
killed  themselves  by  bawling,  and  some  have  died  of  an  imprudent 
laugh.  So  has  now  and  then  an  alderman,  choked  with  turtle-soup: 
but  these  are  both  exceptions  to  the  general  rules.  Good-nature  is  also 
an  almost  inseparable  companion  of  both  fatness  and  talkativeness;— 
and  it  may  be  that  it  is  Yhe  cause  of  the  other  two.  There  is  no 
friend  to  pork  so  true  as  good-nature.  "  Laugh  and  be  fat,"  says  Mr. 
A(Jn[re.  And  one  who  laughs  freely  talks  freely  arlso.  There  is  no 
ally  of  leanness  so  faithful  as  ill-temper.  It  operates  like  verjuice  on 
the  system  ;  and  fops,  who  abominate  greasiness,  have  only  to  keep  in 
a  pet,  and  they  will  temain  as  thin  as  mommies.  If  you  would  diet 
yourself  into  fashionable  pideness,  «at  pickies,  put  yourself  out  of 
humor,  and  hold  your  tongue.  Yon  will  pine  directly.  But  beware 
of  talking;  avoid  sociability;  open  not  your  clamshell; — wag  not 
your  tongue. 

Look  at  our  city  crier  1  he  has  talked  himself  into  the  most  majestic 
rotundity  of  figure ;  you  might  use  him  as  a  globe.  Go  into  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court :  Is  there  not  a  magnificent  corporation  of  a  crier  for 
you?    Depend  on  it,  there  is  nothing  like  "j-a-w — jaw." 

Do  you  wish  an  illustration  of  the  other  side  of  the  question?  Step 

in  with  me,  to  No.  — ,  street,  and  look  there.   Do  you  see  that 

thing  sitting  yonder  between  the  horns  of  a  shirt  collar.  "  Stack  it 
tJU  man,"   Note  him  well, — ibr  he  is  a  devotee  of  leanness,  ailence. 
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aad  BramnraltBin.  He  crawk  in  behind  his  diekey  aod  Wellington : 
nerfumes  his  wbiskeis, — and .  forswears  -poiilenesB,  for  the  t»ake  of 

keeping  silent  and  lean.  On  one  occasioti  he  exerted  himself  two 
days  for  the  sake  of  being  agreeable  lo  a  belle,  bui  found,  with  horror, 
that  he  niu^t  loosen  his  lacing,  and  relapsed  again  into  silence.  Oh ! 
what  a  blessing  that  he  is  not  troubled  with  ideas !  a  moderate  portion 
of  '*  gumptitm"  would  be  the  death  of  him  >for,  in  that  case,  he  must 
talk,  must  arow  poiulerous ;  must  swell  into  something  more  than  a 
shadow.  Bui  iimv,  shallow  and  spceclilcss,  he  eats  hi-»  olives  with  "  an 
amber-handled  lork," — smokes  his  cigar  with  an  amber-tube,  and  diets 
on  thin  Moselle.   Oh  I  the  god-like  nature  of  man  ! 

Jack  Falstaff  was  an  interesting  specimen  of  adipose  garrulity  and 
broad  grins.  lie  had  so  much  blubber  in  him  that  his  wit  run  as 
smooth  as  a  well-oiled  wheel :  bis  tougue  vibrated  much  more  easily 
than  it  stood  still. 

There  is  a  sort  of  gentle  agitation  produced,  by  talking  and  langb* 
ing,  which  operates  ou  the  principle  of  a  churn  :  it  produces  butter  ;  it 
changes  the  thin  and  floating  humors  of  the  body  into  solidity;  and, — 
but  I  should  grow  lean  in  explaining  the  philosophy  of  pinguitude. 
Go  to  our  friends,  Johnson  or  Finn  : — they  are,  to  be  sure,  (on  Fal- 
staff's  rule,)  only  second  rate  tnen, — they  are  not  fat  themselves,  but 
next  to  being  fat  one's  self  is  the  being  the  caase  of  fatness  to  others ; 
they  will  explain  to  yon  the  whole  the^. 


HERALDRY. 

PasBiNo  through  the  venerable  precincts  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  I  saw,  op- 
posite the  chambers  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  a  carriage,  such  as  might 

minister  to  the  pride,  as  well  as  convenience  of  a  dignitary  of  the  law. 
Both  the  crest  and  the  motto  srnnckrd  more  of  tlie  bar  than  of  the 
bench.  The  crest  was  a  hand  fi^r.ispiiig  a  fish  by  the  tail,  and  the 
motto  was  both  loyal  ana  legal,  jjro  regc,  IrgCy  grtge.  While  1  was 
looking  at  the  coach,  forth  stepped  the  proprietor,  with  as  hard  a  face 
as  was  ever  moulded  in  brass.  lie  was  no  other  than  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  a  man  as  unlike  Sir  Christopher  Ilatton,  as  1  am  unlike 
Pharaoh,  The  motto  which  he  has  assuujed,  I  find,  in  a  book  of  the 
peerage,  to  belong  also  to  the  Ponsonby  and  Besborough  arms.  As 
these  mottoes  may  be  new  to  many  persons,  I  will  transcribe  a  few. 
Heraldry,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  one  of  the  sciences  which  teach 
humility,  and  the  mottoes  breath  little  but  bravado  and  vanity.  Gray, 
who  was  always  fortunate  in  epithets,  well  says,  "  the  boast  of  her- 
aldry." If  the  knights  of  Europe  ever  meet  again  for  a  crusade, 
those  of  England  will  be  found  to  have  the  most  boastful  mottoes,  not 
excepting  even  those  of  Oascony. 

Thank  Providence!  we  dropped  our  coats  of  arms,  when  we  ceased 
to  pray  for  the  king.  Were  we  now  to  take  to  them,  the  most  admired 
would  be,  an  ox  rnuchdnt  on  n  Jiel(f  vrrt ^  or  a  pumpkin  or,  upon  any 
field  whatever.  The  arms  of  our  old  sovereign,  which  are  upon  all 
mail  etrts  or  eoachea,  are  the  Hod  and  the  uoieom,  with  the  legend. 
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DUm  tt  mon  <Mf»  or  *<God  and  my  right/'  though  his  Majotty't  nm- 
iaiers  and  subjects  have  at  least  as  much  regard  for  what  they  call 
their  rights,  as  revprence  for  their  Maker.  But  charity  !  or  1  shall 
fall  under  the  condeinuation  of  the  second  motto,  Honi  suit  que  mai  y 
pente. 

The  Wodehottae  motto  is,  *'  Axineonr,"  and  "  strike  hard."  Lord 

Exmouth  carried  upon  his  arms,  that  to  which  he  owed  them,  "  Al- 
giers." The  Duke  of  Buccleugh  had  a  priigenitor  in  some  pastoral 
swain,  who  assuuied  the  word  "  Amo."  By  courage,  not  craft," 
hoaiti  his  grace  of  Gordon,  and  "  A  steady  mind  is  not  wanting,"  to 
Lord  Willougiihy  De  K^esby.  "  An  eagle  does  not  catch  flics/'  says 
the  motto  of  Lord  Graves;  but  I  know  not  whether  this  be  in  the 
pri<lc  of  an  fagle,  or  the  security  of  a  fly.  Astra  castrn  ;  numcn  lumen, 
is  the  legend  of  our  old  friend  Balcarras,  and  "  Advance"  is  on  the 
escutcheon  of  Lord  Hill.  Aviio  mrei  konoref  "  he  flourishes  by  his  an* 
eestor's  honor,"  is  borne  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute  and  two  others ;  and 
truly  most  lords  might  very  pro|i<!rly  bear  the  same  motto.  lirl/n,  horri- 
rln  bdin,  threaioiis  Lord  Lisle.  "  Caii^^e  caused  it,"  says  the  meta- 
phybical  Lord  Elphinstone ;  aiul  "  what  will  be,  wUI,"  announces  the 
equally  positive  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  Che  $ara,  sara.  Ctthtm  mom  om- 
nmntf  says  Earl  Waldegrave,  intimating  that  he  may  change  his  eK- 
roaie  but  not  his  mind.  "  Courage  without  frar,"  arc  the  modest  words 
of  Viscount  Ga<je,  and  Crrde  Byron  is  the  motto  of  the  great  poet. 

Croin  a  boo  is  the  Irish  howl  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  Fttre^fac 
is  the  punning  of  Lord  Fairfax.  FeiUma  lenity  often  said  Erasmus ; 
and  so  say  armorially  the  Earl  of  Fiiigal  and  Lords  Diinsany,  Lowth, 
and  Plunkett.  "  Fight."  is  thf  li(!ral(iric  cry  ofEarl  Roslyn,  and  Lord 
Sinclair,  and  "  Grip  fast,"  says  Earl  Rothes,  who  was  probably  descend- 
ed from  a  lawyer. 

Pro  Magna  Charta,  is  the  motto  of  Lord  De  Spencer,  and  "  Great  and 
good,"  is  the  boas^t  of  Vicount  Donernille.  "  Strike,"  is  on  the  ban- 
ners of  Lord  Hawke.  "  Ride  through,"  cries  Lord  Belhaven,  and 
"  Spare  nought,"  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale.  Lord  Erskine  has  '*  Trial 
by  jury  ;"  and  Vernon  semjHrvirct  is  the  pretty  punning  motto  of  Lord 
Vernon. 

There  are  some  dozens  of  mottoes,  with  the  word  virtue — as  Viriuo 
sola  Jiobili/as,  Virtute  tf  ftffr,  Virtutis  amore,  6lc.  Virtutis  fortuna 
conifs,  is  on  the  arms  of  Wellington.  The  humblest  motto  I  have  read 
is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Voh  mom  vaUo,  "  I  am  willing  but  not 
able."  But  vanity  has  devised  more  than  humility.  "  True  to  the 
end,"  assumes  Earl  Howe  ;  "  Truth  without  fear,"  characterizes  Lord 
Middleton  ;  Vrsfiffin  nulla  ri  trorsum — "  no  backing  out,"  is  the  bravado 
of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.    Few  of  the  mottoes  have  any  more 

E)int  than  the  sayings  of  Confucius,  or  the  legends  on  snuff-boxes, 
ut  enough— if  honor  is  to  be  confounded  with  heraldry,  "  it  is  a 
mere  'scutcheon ;  so  ends  my  eatechism."  W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  Mi  GOODRICH, 

ORCAN-nUlLDER. 

Persons,  remarkable  for  ingenuity  or  enterpriae^  who  originate 
useful  inveutioiiii  atid  impcovenients,  or-  who  iuiroduce  and  establish 
mew  branches  of  buMDew  and  of  Uie  mechanic  arts,  may  be  ranked 
amoDg  our  most  useful  citizens.  They  contribute,,  in-  an  eminent 
degree,  to  the  public  pros|)erity,  and  to  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
nation,  not  only  in  wealth  and  power,  but  in  (hose  attributes,. which 
cumuiaiid  influence  and  respect  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

To  this  class  of  citizens  may  justly  be  referred  the  late  Mr. 
WiLUAif  M .  Goodrich^  whoee  sudden*  and  unexpected,  dbath  took 
plaee  in  September  last.  He  was  well  and  extensively  known  as  an 
ingenious,  self-tnught  ineclmnic,  and  particularly  as  an  excellent 
orgati-builder.  His  instruiiieiitj>  an;  to  be  Ibiind  in  the  churches  in 
every  part  of  the  Uuiou^  and  even  lar  beyond  its  lioMts.  They  are 
,  celebrated  ibr  their  superiority  of  tone^  and  are  allowed  not  to  be 
inferior  to  those  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Mr.  Goodrich  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  organ-building  in 
New-England,  if  not  in  America.  Not  that  he  was  the  first  who 
undertook  to  construct  organs  here,  such  as  they  were,  but  because 
he  first  brought  the  art  to  perfection,  firmly  established  it  in  this 
country,  and  thus  superseded'  the  necessity  of  importing  this  noble 
and  expensive  instrument  from  Europe.  He  commenced^  the  business 
of  constructing  church-organs,  about  the  year  1805.  His  establish- 
meut  was  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  til^  ^^^h  l*^^*    He  then 

Irarchased  a  spacious  and  convenient  building  i»  EasuGambridge,  a 
iltle  beyond  Craigie's  Bridge,  to  which  be  removed,  and  in^  which  he 
continued  his  business  until  htS  death; 

Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich  was  born  on  the  21st  of  July,  1777,  in 
Templeton»  Massachusetts^*  His  father,  Mr.  Ebenczer  Goodrich,  was 
a  respectable  farmer  in  that  town.  William,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  not  bred  to>  any  trade  or  profession.  He  derivedivery 
few  advantages  from  education.  He  was-  emphatically  a  seltought 
and  a  selP-inade  man.  Naturally  ingrnioits  ami  inventive,  he  made 
himself,  while  a  boy,  familiar  with  tlie  use  of  tools,  particularly  those 
of  the  goldstniih  and  tiie  joiner.  He  even  assumed,  untaught,  the 
cleaning  an<l  repairing  of  clocks  and  watches.  If  any  thing  was 
required  to  be  done,  of  which  no  one  in  the  vicinity  was  capable,  it 
was  immediately  said,  that  "  William  Goodrich  coioid  do-  it,"  and 
resort  was  had  to  him. 

There  was  then,  and  is  still,  living  in  Templetoo,  a  very  ingenious 
mechanic,  Mr.  Bk-uce,  now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age:  He  was 
bred  a  cooper ;  but  be  taught  himself  several  other  mechanic  arts. 
He  was  an  excellent  mason,  cleaned  clocks  and  watches,  and  made 
good  clocks  of  brass.  He  has  also  invcrHed  and  made  several  useful 
machines.  Mr.  Bruce  had  been  employed,  on  account  of  his  inge- 
nuity, to  assist  Dr.  Josiah  Leavitt,  of  Sterling,,  in  constructing  a  small 
organ,  with  wooden  pipes.  After  bis  return,  to  Templeloii,  he  con- 
.  strucied  a  similar  instrument  for  himself  While  employed  in  build* 
ing  it,  he  was  frequently  visited  by  Mr.  Ckx>drich,  thea  a  yoong  mnuk, 
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whoM  curiosity  was  natarally  excited,  as  well  by  the  novelty  as  the 

natur*'  oftlie  iii.>*tniment.  It  was,  probiihly,  from  the  iinpulso  thus  gjvea 
to  the  tniiid  ol  Mr.  (ioodricli,  tollowcd  |jy  other  collaier;il  circiiin- 
i»lunces,  tiiat  he  aliei  wards  undertook  tiiu  same  business,  which  lias 
.  been  so  important  in  its  results.  The  occupation  of  Mr.  Bruce,  as  a 
cloek-inalier,  might  also  have  suggested  to  a  n>iiid  naturally  inclined 
to  ini^enious  mcchriiiistn,  like  that  of  M r.  Goodrich,  the  employmeiit 
o(  ck'iiiiiriij  and  re[)airing  clocks  and  watches. 

Mr.  Goodrich  was  curious  and  inquisitive,  not  only  in  mechanics, 
but  in  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  and  he  stndied  and  investigated 
whatever  attracted  his  interest  with  great  perseverance  and  attention. 
He  had  originally  a  fine  musical  car.  In  early  life  he  improved  this 
faculty,  both  by  study  and  practice,  and  he  was  ever  afterwards  ex- 
tremely fond  of  good  music.  He  taught  singing-schools  in  some  of 
the  country  towns,,  and,  on  one  occasion,  a  school  for  martial  mane. 
This  union  of  the  mechanical  and  the  musical  taste  and  facultiea 
naturally  led  him,  when  o[>portiinity  offered,  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  organs.  It  was  the  united  love  of  these  arts,  which  con- 
stantly urged  him  on,  made  him  overcome  every  difficulty,  and  raised 
him  to  that  height  of  excellence,  which  he  finally  attained. 

While  yet  a  resident  in  the  country,  he  came  acro.ss  a  small  volume, 
entitled,  An  Essay  on  Tune."  With  this  and  ]m  violin,  he  shut 
himself  in  his  chaniber,  and  tor  a  week  abstracted  his  attention  from 
all  other  pursuits.  He  read,  studied,  and  made  experiments.  This 
book  opened  an  entirely  new  field  to  his  enraptured  vision.  He  dis- 
covered theories,  of  which,  before,  he  had  not  the  ^li^liiest  conception. 
He,  for  a  time,  became  wholly  alisorlxd  in  them  ;  ami  tiie  circum- 
stance, of  accidentally  meeting  with  this  b<M}k,  was  the  means  of  initi- 
ating him  into  some  of  those  mysteries  of  musical  science,  which  were 
afterwards  highly  beneficial  to  him. 

About  the  year  1*98,  Mr.  (Joodrich  was  a  while  employed  in  the 
workshop  of  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Winchester,  iN.  H.  who  had  undertaken  to 
construct  a  small  organ  with  wooden  pipes.  Here  he  obtained  some 
further  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  organ-building,  and  learn- 
ed to  make  and  to  voice  woorlen  pipes.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Pratt 
only  a  few  months.  The  little  knowledtre  of  the  art,  which  Mr.  Pratt 
then  possessed,  was,  I  am  told,  principally  acquired  from  Mr.  £li 
Bruce,  of  Templeton,  to  whom  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

The  relations  and  early  friends  of  Mr.  Goodrich  state,  that  the 
period  of  his  first  coming  to  Boston  was  about  the  year  1700.*  This 
visit  was  partly,  perhaps,  oti  business,  but  pro!»al)ly  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  place,  and  of  viewing  and  investigating  things,  of 
which  he  wished  to  obtain  a  knowledge.  Professing  to  know  sotne- 
thing  of  organ-buildinff,  little  as  it  was,  and  having  a  taste  both  for 
maaic  and  mechanics,  he  soon  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  few 


*  The  tinir  ami  occa.-'ion  cf  .Mr.  (ioodric h's  first  f<iininit  tc»  Biwion,  n  little  iinrcrtaiii.  In  Riv- 
ing the  writfr  some  .irrniint  nf  llic  <'nrly  pari  of  life,  he  rivril  iln-  s'liiitm  r  <:l'  H(i:i  a«  tht-  I'cuin- 
ningot'hiv  r«-?if1piice  tipre,  in  the  einpldj  merit  tif  .Mr.  ni-ii  j:itiiin  Ilrarlmrn  ;  aixl  tlir  latter  part  of 
that  .ve.ir  as  the  tiii»'  dC  his  heinc  wilii  Capi.iiii  Withi  ile,  at  ^\  nrk  ii|inii  hi!<  (iruan.  lie  iiK  iiliniied 
returniiiK  hniiie  111  i,  and  ciunlnp  hark  in  .Ma\  of  the  same  \  ear,  tn  jnin  Mr.  Crrlinre.it  Miltun, 
M  to  slated  in  the  ineixnir.  It  in  pretty  evideni,  hnw  ev  i  r,  that  he  c.iiiie  to  lid-i.ni  e  ii!\  a-i  17!19. 
Mart  of  the  dates,  contiiined  in  this  nrroiint  ul  iiiii  lile,  ui  ro  {livcii  by  Mr.  (•iHuiriili  lu  tlie  u  titer, 
altogether  fiom  ■MOiay.  It  U  poMible,  UwKligw,  tbat  soom  pottion  of  them  majr  not  be  Mrktly 
Btcunu. 
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persons,  whose  inclinations  and  pursuits  corresponded  with  his  own. 
Captain  Joshua  Witherle,  residing  in  BostoR^  was  in  possession 
of  a  large  chamber-organ,  which  had  been  bulk  by  Jeotieys,  an  en- 
graver,  of  Boston,  for  his  own  use.  Captain  Witherie  had  commanded 
an  artillery  company  of  militia  from  Boston,  in  the  expedition  against 
Shays,  and  having  then  sutTcred  tVotn  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
was  now  an  invalid,  confined  principally  to  his  own  house.  Mr.  Good- 
rich became  acquainted  with  him,  probably  from  the  •drcnmstance  of 
his  having  this  organ,  and  was  invited  to  become  an  inmate  of  his 
dwelling,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Captain  Witlierlo  in  making  im- 
provcn)ents  in  the  organ.  The  invitation  was  accepted  ;  and  after 
returning  home  for  a  sliort  time,  Mr.  Goudncli  took  up  his  residence 
with  Captain  Witherie. 

Captain  Witherie  had  been  a  pewterer,  and  bad  afterwards  worked 
in  copper  and  brass.  Possessing  (his  knowledge,  he  taught  Mr.  Good- 
rich so  much  of  his  art  as  was  necessary  for  the  construction  of  metal 
pipes;  and  they,  together,  proceeded  to  make  their  proposed  altera- 
tions in  the  organ.  They,  among  other  things,  put  a  twelfth  and 
fifteenth  and  a  trumpet  stop  into  it ;  and  Mr  Goodrich  thought  that 
they  finally  succeeded  in  making  it  a  pretty  good  instrument.  There 
were,  however,  different  opinions  ab<iut  these  alterations,  and  some 
considered  them  altogether  for  the  worse.  One  advantage,  at  least, 
resulted  from  them.  Mr.  Goodrich,  by  this  means,  became  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  casting  and  soldering  pewter  and  brass,  and  of  con- 
atmcting  metal  pipes  for  organs. 

Captain  Witherie  had  a  son,  then  abont  one-of'two-and-twenty,  a 
brass-founder,  employed  at  that  time,  or  not  long  after,  in  making 
copper  nails,  used  in  newly  coppering  the  frigate  Constitution.  Mr. 
Goodrich  was  sometimes  employed  in  his  shop,  and  at  other  tfimes  he 
was  occupied  with  the  father,  at  his  house,  in  the  amusement  of  work* 
ing  upon  the  organ.  He  continued,  when  in  town,  to  n  sido  chiefly 
with  Captain  Witherie,  during  the  principal  part  of  four  or  five  years. 

After  the  first  year  or  two,  he  was  occasionally  absent,  for  several 
months,  from  Boston.  He  was,  for  a  number  of  weeks,  with  Mr.  John 
Mycall,  at  Newburyport,  repairing  and  tuning  his  organ.  He  taught 
singing-schools  in  Harvard,  Groton,  and  other  towns.  He  constructed, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Baldwin,  a  fire-engine,  at  Groton.  He  was, 
atone  period,  probably  in  1803,  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Dearborn,  the  maker  and  inventor  of  the  patent  balance,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  perfecting  a  new  gold  balance  'for  the  banks.  But,  except 
in  these  cases,  his  residence  was  mostly  with  Captain  Witherie,  some- 
times at  work  fop  him  or  his  son,  sometimes  idle,  and  sometimes  tun- 
ing piano-fortes,  or  otherwise  miscellaneously  employed.  During  this 
period  of  four  or  five  years,  he  had  no  woik-shop  of  his  own.* 

Hr.  Goodrich,  when  he  became  afterwards  prosperouriy  established, 
always  spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  kindness  which  he  had  experienced 
from  Captain  Witherie  and  his  family  ;  of  the  assistance  which  they 
had  rendered 'him,  and  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  obtained  while 


♦  Tbto  account  of  thf?  i-arly  reaidcnreyof  Mr.  Goodricli  \n  Boston,  wnn  derived  principally  from 
tbeaonofCapUin  Withfrle,  now  liviog  ia  tbi«  city.  Mr.  .Mnllct  confidently  iiMeftfl,Uiat  Mr. 
Goodrieb,  immediately  after  hi*  flrrt  coming  to  Bo«ton,  resided  a  considerable  tims  (Mewtwo 
jPMnt)wilhMii.  Tliliiei«a0«MaMMtaiMrcoaMraiBf  UiispeiiodoTlbiuor^^ 
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with  tbem,  in  the  working  of  metals^  ■oimportant  to  bin  in  after  life. 
He  alao  acknowledged  \he  obligationa  Jte  waa  under  to  Mr.  Mallet,  of 

whom  we  are  now  about  to  speak 

A  residence  in  Boston  naturally  led  Mr.  Goodrich  to  the  churches. 
His  taste,  both  for  rausic  and  mechanics,  directed  hia  iaanediate  atten- 
tion to  tlie  chorcb-orgaDQ.   Mr.  Mallet,  now  of  Charlestown,  near 

Boston,  and  organist  to  the  Cntholic  church  there,  was  then  organist 
at  Dr.  Kirklaiul's  church,  in  Summer-street.  iMr.  G<K>drich  obtained 
an  early  inlroductk»u  -to  him ;  and  Mr.  Mallet,  with  his  naturally 
liberal  and  friendly  feelinga,  extended  to  him  the  aasietanoe  which  ho 
desired,  took  liim  into  his  organ,  and  displayed  to  him  4lie  royaieriea 
•of  its  interior,  to  his  in('\pro.*;sibje  gratification. 

Mr.  Mallet  was  then  tlic  principal  or  only  person  in  Bo^^ton.  who 
tuned  piano-l'ortes.  Having  one  or  two  in  his  house,  which  Mr.  Good- 
rich frequented,  and  in  which  he  Ibr  some  time  resided,  his  attention 
was  attracted  while  Mr.  Mallet  was  toning  them,  and  he  obtained 
permission  to  attempt  the  tnnincr  an  old  one.  Here,  his  accurate 
musical  car,  and  his  former  aittiitiou  to  the  study  of  tunc  and  temper- 
ament, were  important  to  him,  and  lie  tuned  the  piano-fuite  to  the 


the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Maliet,  frequently  employed  in  Boston,  to 
tune  similar  in.struments.  He  also  tuned  the  church-or^an,  to  which 
Mr.  Mallf't  was  attached.  This  led  to  his  being  engaged  to  put  in 
order  and  tuue  an  organized  piaao^forte,  belonging  to  Mr.  Preble. 
The  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Preble,  and  he  expressed 
himself  highly  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  it  w  as  effected.  Aa 
there  was  then  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  internnl  mechanism  of 
musical  instruments  of  this  kind  in  Boston,  the  successful  efforts  of 
Mr.  Goodrich,  in  these  cases,  attracted  some  attention,  and  considera- 
bly increased  his  tqMHation  for  ingenuity.  He  alao,  as  .Mr.  Mallet 
aays,  while  residing  with  him,4Mrganized  a  •piano-fiifle  belonging  to 
Mr.  Mallet. 

In  the  early  part  of  1804,  Mr.  Goodrich  returned  to  Templeton. 
He  taught  a  mnsie  school,  for  some  months,  either  there,  or  in  some 
other  country  town.    It  was  probably  at  this  time,  that  he  superin> 

tended  a  singing-school  in  Groton,  or  con.structed  a  fire-enijine  there. 

In  May,  1804,  Mr.  Goodrich  returned  to  Boston,  and,  immediately 
after,  formed  a  connexion  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Crehore,  of  Milton,  in 
the  manufkctove  of  piamnibrtea  in  that  place.  This  partnership,  how^ 
ever,  subsisted  only  for  a  few  months.  At  thia  time,  Mr.  Goodrich'a 
brother,  Ebenezer,  then  grown  to  manhood,  came  to  Boston,  and  was 
induced  to  enter  into  the  employment  of  the -concern,  and  to  learn  the 
business  in  which  they  were  engaged.  * 

In  Nofember,  1804,  the  ^artnerabip  with  Mr.  Crehore  waa  dia- 
aolved,  and  Mr.  Goodrich,  with  his  brother,  soon  after  returned  to 
Boston,  where  he  took  a  shop,  at  or  near  the  junction  of  Cambridge 
and  Chamher-stroets.  This  year,  lie  constnictcd  an  organized  piano- 
forte for  Mr.  Minot,  and  also  a  small  chamber-organ. 

Abont  this  time,  Bishop  Chevereux  was  desirous  of  obtaining  an 
organ  for  the  Catholic  Church,  in  Boston.  Mr.  Goodrich's  friend 
Mallet,  beinjj  a  Catholic  and  an  orrranist,  was  consulted  of  course. 
He  told  the  bishop,  that  be  knew  a  man  who  could  build  iliem  an 


He  waa,  from  ^that  time,  at 
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organ,  but  that  be  would  not  be  responsible  for  its  goodness.  Mr. 
Cioodrieh  was  tntrodoeed  bj  Mr.  Mallet  to  the  bislmp,  and  was  engag- 
ed to  build  the  organ.  This  was  his  first  church-organ.  It  was  begun 
early  in  IH()5,  and  was  finished  and  put  up  in  I8(M).  When,  in  1822, 
he  supplied  this  church  with  a  larger  organ,  the  first  was  received  by 
him  in  part  payment.  This  was  atterwardssold  to  Mr.  Green's  itociety, 
in  Maiden,  where  it  eontiooed  till  two  or  three  years  since,  when  it  was 
disposed  of  to  the  Episcopal  society,  in  Somersworth,  New-Hampshire* 

In  1806,  Mr.  Goodrich  repaired  and  tuned  the  Knglish-built  organ, 
in  Brattle-Street  church.  This  was  tlie  first  tinie  lie  cvor  entere<l  a 
church  organ,  other  than  his  own,  for  the  purp<jse  of  making  repairs. 
It  was  then,  it  is  presumed,  that  tin  original  old  Miioaed  single  1»ell<iwf 
was  taken  out,  and  a  new  one,  of  the  double  kind,  avbstituted. 

This  year,  also,  Mr.  Goodrich  constructed  an  organ  for  Mr.  Gannett's 
church,  at  Cambridgep)rt,  which  was  finished  and  put  up,  in  January, 
1807.  This  was  somewhat  singular  t«  its  furm.  The  music  loft  or 
gallery  was  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit,  behind  which  there  was  a  window. 
The  organ  waa  in  two  pacta.  One  half  was  situated  ua  one  side  of  the 
pulpit  window,  and  the  otbsr  half  on  the  other  side,  giving  (be  appear* 
ance  of  a  commoti  organ  cut  in  two,  with  the  parts  separated  from 
each  other.  This  organ,  in  1828,  was  received  in  part  p:\yment  for  a 
new  one,  built  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  and  was  afterwards  entirely  destroyed 
by  htm.    It  was  a  poor  instrument. 

In  1807,  he  built  an  organ  for  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  jun.  and  another 
for  a  church  in  Walpole,  N.  H.  He  also  repaired  the  English  organ, 
in  King's  Chapel,  and  put  up  an  English  organ  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

This  year,  or  perhaps  in  the  latter  part  of  1806,  Mr.  Ooodrieh  acci- 
dentally "formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Thomas  Appleton,  now  an 
eminent  organ-builder  in  Boston.  It  was  owing  to  this  acquaintance, 
that  Mr,  Appleton  thought  of  learning  and  carrying  on  the  business,  by 
which  so  many  churcnes  have  been  supplied  wtth  excellent  organs. 
He  was  then  "about  one-and-twentyi  banng  aerved  an  apprenticeship 
with  a  cabinet-maker.  Intending  to  set  up  this  business,  he  had  kd- 
ported  a  lathe  from  England  ;  but  his  ill  health  preventing  bis  begin- 
ninnr  immediately,  ho  sold  the  lathe  to  Mr.  Goodrich.  This  produced 
an  acquaintance  between  them  ;  a«d  Mr.  Appleton,  being  at  leisure, 
was  very  frequently  iu  Mr.  Goodrich's  shop.  On  the  restoration  of  his 
bealdi,  some  time  in  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Appleton  became  a  regular 
workman  and  companion  with  Mr.  Ooodrieh,  both  in  the  shop  and  the 
family.  This  arrangement  continued  uninterrupted  till  September, 
1811.  During  this  time,  Mr.  Appleton  married  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Goodrich,  which  rendered  the  connexion  between  Goodrich  and  Ap- 
pleton still  more  intimate. 

In  1808,  (or  possibly  1807,)  Mr.  Goodrich  repaired  an  organ  in 
Christ  Church,  putting  into  it  new  pipes  mostly,  instead  of  the  old 
ones.  This  organ  was  originally  built  in  Boston,  in  1752,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Johnston.  Mr.  Goodrich  also  repaired,  this  year,  the  English 
organ  Hi  Trinity  church ;  and  during  the  years  1806  and  1800,  tuned 
ai^  repahred  a  great  number  of  piano-fortes.  In  the  spring  of  1800, 
he  removed  his  business  from  Cambridge-street,  to  a  shop  in  Soner- 
setrplaea. 
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In  \BtO^  1m  buill  an  organ  for  Dr.  ChaiiDiiif'0  elmreh,  in  Federal* 

street,  which,  however,  was  not  entirely  completed  and  pat  up,  liU 
181 1.  This  ortran  is  now,  with  some  additions  and  alterations,  in  the 
Catholic  church  in  Franklin-street. 

In  Jone,  1811,  Maelzel's  Pan  Harmonicon  was  brought  to  Boston, 
from  Europe,  and  Mr.  Goodrich  was  emf^jred  in  potting  it  up,  and  in 
exhibiting  it.  In  September,  1811,  it  was  taken  down,  and  removed 
to  Neu-V'ork,  where  it  was  put  up  for  exhibition.  In  doing  this,  also, 
Mr.  Goodrich  was  employed,  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  other 
eitiea ;  and  Mr.  Goodrich  was  absent  from  Boston  till  Jooe,  1813. 
There  was  due  him,  as  he  said,  for  services  and  expenses  in  this  busi- 
ness, a  balance  of  six  hundred  dollars,  none  of  which  he  ever  obtained. 

On  leaving  Bostoti,  in  ISII,  he  left  Mr.  Appleton  in  posjiession  of 
bis  shop  and  tools.  On  his  return,  in  181*2,  he  found  that  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  had,  roon  after  he  left  him,  formed  a  conneiion  in  business  with 
Mr.  Babcock,  and  two  Messrs.  Hayts,  under  the  firm  of  Hayts,  Bab- 
cock  Appleton.  This  was  a  large  e.stablishment,  situated  in  Milk- 
street,  nearly  opposite  the  Old  South  church,  for  the  manufacture  of 
organs  and  piano-fortes.  The  building  is  now  occupied  as  a  furniture 
ware-house.  Mr.  Goodrich  entered  into  the  employment  of  this  eon* 
oern,  and  attended  to  the  finishing,  voicing,  and  tuning  a  church- 
organ  and  several  chamber-organs,  which  were  in  progress.  White 
there,  he  built  a  chamber-organ  Ibr  Mr.  S.  Bean. 

lu  1813,  Mr.  Goodrich  took  a  small  shop  near  the  State-House, 
and  bnilt  a  chamber  organ  for  Hart,  the  musician.  It  is  now  in  a 
church  at  Reading.  In  18 14,  he  constructed  an  organised  piano>forte 
for  a  uenilemau  iti  the  West-Indies. 

In  June,  181.>,  Mr.  Goodrich  gave  up  his  shop,  and  went  again  into 
Hayts,  Babcock,  &  Appleton's  establishment,  under  a  uew  arrange- 
ment. But,  in  the  October  following,  this  company  failed,  and  the 
concern  was  transferred  to  the  firm  of  Mackay  &,  Co.  in  which  Mr. 
Goodrich  himself  became  a  partner.  In  consequence  of  various  embar- 
rassments and  misfortunes,  this  concern  underwent  a  great  variety  of 
transformatbns,  in  which  Mr.  Goodrich  always  r«nainMl  a  partner,  till 
the  latter  part  of  1820,  when  the  establish nsent  was  entirely  bnAen  up, 
and  a  separation  of  all  the  parties  took  place. 

While  Mr.  Goodrich  was  connected  with  this  establishment,  which 
was  over  five  years,  they  finished  the  following  organs,  viz  :  six  chamber- 
organs,  which  went  to  the  southern  states;  one  church-organ  for 
Charleston,  S.  C.  ;  one  for  Mr.  Edes's  church,  Providence  ;  one  for 
Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  one  for  Mr.  Walker's  church,  Charlestown,  Mass. 
(which  has  recently  been  removed  and  sold  for  a  church  in  Calais,  Me. 
and  a  new  and  larger  one,  built  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  has  been  put  in  its 
place, — ^the  last  which  he  ever  finished ;)  one  for  the  Episcopal  choreh 
in  Pawtucket :  one  for  Dr.  Payson's  church  in  Portland;  one  for 
Sprinsfietd,  Mass.  :  and  one  for  tito  ('ongregational  church  in  Dedham, 
now  Mr.  Lamson's.  These  eight  churcli-organs  were  alike,  or  nearly 
so,  and  the  price  of  each  was  one  thousand  dollars.  The  company 
also  built,  during  that  time,  two  chnrch-organs,  with  three  rows  of 
keys,  one  for  Savannah  and  one  for  New-Orleans also,  an  organ  for 
Church  Green,  now  Mr.  Young's  church,  in  Summer-street;  and  one 
for  the  Handel  and  Hadyn  Society,  which  was  removed  and  sold 
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lut  year,  when  their  present  large  organ,  made  by  Mr.  Appleton,  was 

put  up. 

After  the  concern  of  Mackay  &/  Ca.  had  discontinned  busineps,  Mr. 
Goodrich  remained  awhile  in  the  hiiilding  they  h  id  occupied,  and 
built  there  a  new  organ  tor  Christ  Church,  in  JSalem-slreel,  Boston, 
putting  it  into  the  case  of  the  old  one.  This  organ  was  finished  and 
pat  up,  early  in  1821.  For  it  he  had  twelve  hundred  dollars  and  the 
internal  parts  of  the  ohl  instrument. 

Mr.  Applcton,  alter  the  breakini^  up  of  the  Milk-street  concern,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1820,  took  a  shop  by  himself,  and  commenced  an 
organ  for  Dr.  Porter's  chnreh  in  Roxbury.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Goodrich 
had  separated  from  his  brother,  and  taken  a  shop  alone,  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1807.  They  were  now,  all  three,  pursuing 
the  business  of  organ-building  separately,  and  so  continued,  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  ever  after.  Mr.  Ebenezer  (ioodrich  manutactured, 
principally,  chamber-organs.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  and  Mr. 
Appleton,  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  the  constmotion  of  church- 
organs. 

After  finishing  the  or^an  for  Christ  Church,  Mr.  Goodrich  took  a 
small  shop  back  of  fioyl»ton  Market,  to  which  he  removed  his  tools 
and  materials.  A  person  was  employed  by  him  here,  in  making 
organ-pipes ;  but  Mr.  Goodrich  himself,  in  pursuance  of  a  previous 
agreement,  set  out  for  Montreal,  to  tune  and  put  In  order  a  large  new 
organ,  made  by  Elliot,  which  had  been  imported  from  London,  and 
put  up  in  the  Cathedral  of  ihc  Episcopal  church,  a  year  or  two  before. 
During  this  excursion,  be  tuned  and  repaired  tiie  organ  in  the  Cath- 
olic Cathedral,  and  the  organs  in  some  other  Catholic  churches  in 
Canada,  and  thus  became  known  to  several  of  the  Catholic  priests. 
He  made  other  acquaijitar>ces  and  friends  there  ;  and  afterwards, 
when  tlic  great  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Montreal  was  built,  he  received 
encouragement,  that  when  they  were  ready  to  have  constructed  a 
large  organ,  suitable  for  that  magnificent  edifice,  he  wouM  be  employ- 
ed to  build  it.  He  always  cherished  the  hope  of  such  m  event,  and 
had  probably  completed  in  his  mind  the  whole  plan,  dimensions,  and 
arrangement  of  such  an  instrument.  Nothing  could  possibly  have 
afforded  him  so  much  grutihcation,  as  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
his'skiJ]  in  building  an  organ  on  the  grand  scale  which  was  contem- 
plated, and  of  thus  immortalizing  his  name  and  reputation.  Of  this 
he  only  enjoyed  the  hope,  but  did  noi,  to  the  great  regret  of  his 
friends,  live  to  embrace  the  reality. 

In  May,  or  June,  1821,  alter  his  return  from  Canada,  Mr.  Goodrich 
removed  into  a  building  in  Harlaem-place,  contiguous  to  the  cirous, 
mrected,  for  his  use,  by  Mr.  J.  Child,  in  which  he  continued  till  May, 
1828.  The  first  organ  he  built  here,  was  for  Dr.  Channing's  church, 
in  Federal-street.  This  he  hftran  in  1821,  and  finished  in  1K22.  By 
agreement,  he  was  to  have  htteen  hundred  dollars  for  it  in  cash,  on  its 
being  put  up  in  the  church,  and  also  the  old  organ  formerly  built  by 
him.  The  funds  were  raised  by  subscription  ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  person  who  acted  as  treasurer,  just  as  the  organ  was 
finished  and  put  up,  payment  was  not  duly  made.  After  much  delay 
and  waste  of  time,  he  ol)tained,  as  he  says,  only  i)art  of  the  sum  due, 
and  finally  suffered  a  very  serious  loss.    He  always  expiessed  a  strong 
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diMilisfaetaon  with  the  result  of  this  affiur.  The  old  organ,  after  ili 

being  thorou;ThIy  rcfnu  d,  and  with  some  altPrations  and  additions, 
waa  sold  lo  the  Catholic  church,  in  Franklin-street,  as  was  before 
itated.  lo  182:2,  he  also  built  a  churcb-organ,  which  was  |>ut  up  in 
St.  Paul'a  oboreh,  to  be  uaed  till  be  should  compleie  tlwir  largo  orgaa, 
which  was  contracted  for  in  1821.  Thia  organ  wat  tftorirarda  poff> 
cbastul  for  the  church  in  I'ssox-street. 

In  March,  1823,  Mr.  Goodrich  undertook  to  complete,  with  the 
isaiataiiee  of  othera,  a  Poo  /forauMtcMi,  is  iaittation  of  that  of  lllael> 
cel.  Mr.  Savage,  the  proprietor  of  a  Museum  io  BoylaCon  Hall,  had 
kept  the  latter  for  some  time  on  exhihiiion  in  his  Museum,  and  had 
mado  toiKMlerable  progress  in  constructing  one  like  it.  After  his 
death,  it  wus  determined  to  complete  it.  Mr.  Goodrich  was  employed, 
and  it  waa  fioiabed  in  Maj,  1824.  From  Notember,  ^834,  till  aoroo- 
tioieiii  1825,  be  waa  chiefly  employed  in  the  exhibition  of  this  instru- 
mrrjt ;  but  it  was  not  proiluctne,  ntifi,  as  he  often  stated,  from  the 
inability  of  his  employers  to  fulfil  their  coniract,  he  finally  suffered  a 
very  serious  loss.  In  1821,  between  May  and  November,  he  also 
bailt  a  powerful  chamber-organ,  which  waa  commenced  ibr  Dr.  O.  K. 
Jackson,  then  urtranist  at  Brattle-street  chorob,  bot  waofiniabed,  after 
his  death,  for  Mr.  John  Sowden,  This  instrument  has  recently  been 
exposed  for  sale  at  Mr.  CunniiiL'ham's  auction-rooms.  In  .November, 
1824,  Mr.  Goodrich  voiced  and  tuneil  an  organ,  built  by  Mr.  Apple- 
ton,  for  Mr.  Parkman's  church.  Thia  inatroment  is  now  in  the  Baf^ 
tist  church  in  Federal-street. 

In  18-25,  he  repaired  and  tuned  the  English  organ  in  King's  Chapel, 
to  wliicli  he  added  a  sub-bass.  He  also  put  into  it  a  new  bellows. 
This  year,  he  also  repaired  the  organ  in  Grace  Church,  New-York, 
and  added  to  It  a  aob-baaa.  From  August  to  December,  thia  y^ar,  he 
built  an  organ  for  the  Universaliat  church  in  Providence.  He  also 
built  an  orcfan  for  the  Unitarian  church  in  Portsmouth,  which  was 
finished  and  put  up  in  March,  1826.  Either  some  time  in  182.3,  or 
after  hnishing  the  harmonicoii  io  1824,  he  made  the  organ  part  of  an 
organised  piano-forte,  built  by  Babcbck,  for  Mias  Joy,  a  lady  of 
Boston. 

The  St.  PauFs  Organ.  In  1821, ^Ir.  Goodrich  had  contracted  to 
build  an  organ  for  St.  Paul's  church,  and  many  of  the  pipes  were 
made.  But  owing  to  some  unpropitiona  cirenmatances,  the  society 
did  not  conclude  to  enter  aerioosly  upon  the  huainess,  till  May,  1826. 
In  the  mean  time,  several  of  the  organs,  before  mentioned,  were  prin- 
cipally constructed  from  flie  pipes  and  other  materials  which  had  been 
pre|)ared  for  this  instrument.  Mr.  Goodrich  began  it  anew  in  May, 
1836,  and  finished  it  in  Febraary,  1827.  Tho  price  was  fonr  tbo»> 
sand  five  hundred  dollars.  It  has  three  rows  of  manual  keys,  and 
comprises  three  organs  besides  the  pedals,  viz.  great  organ,  choir 
oruan,  and  swell.  It  contains  twenty-six  stops,  and  about  seventeen 
hundred  pipes,  including  four  reed-stops,  viz.  three  trumpets  and 
a  hautboy.  At  that  time,  if  not  at  present,  it  was  the  largest  organ 
in  this  country,  and  was  particularly  remarkable  for  its  open  doa- 
ble-diapason pedal  bass;  a  stop,  which,  till  then,  had  not  been 
introduced  here.  This  is  very  heavy  and  powerful,  and  has  not, 
even  to  this  time,  been  exceeded,  if  equaled,  in  excellonoe.  It 
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iittiDds  to  C  below  the  manaal  keys.  That  in  fli#  Btfirdoin-streel 
organ,  by  Mr.  Appleton,  is  carried  down  to  G,  an  octave  below  the 
manuals.  The  bellows  of  the  St,  Paul's  organ  is  six  feet  by  twelve. 
The  height  of  the  case  is  twenty-eiglii  leet,  and  its  width  in  Iront  is 
Bixteen  teet.  Mr.  Goodrich  spared  ii»  paitw  to  render  this  organ  as 
good  tod  as  perfect  as  poesible^  and  ho  was  always  proud  of  it.  In 
lOTeral  years  practice  and  investigation  since  its  completion,  he  has 
undoubtedly  made  improvements  in  many  things ;  but  the  St.  Paul'a 
organ  may  justly  be  cont^idered  a  noble  and  superior  instrument, 
highly  creditable  to  American  talent  and  ingenuity. 
'  In  March,  lel37,  Mr.  Goodrich  comiMneed  two  oi^ans,  noarty 
alike,  one  of  which  was  sold  t»  the  old  CeogregationnI  society,  in 
Cambridge,  then  Dr.  Holmes's.  It  was  put  up  in  the  old  church,  near 
the  College,  in  October,  1827,  but  has  recently  been  retnovcd  to  the 
new  church,  built  by  that  society,  opposite  the  college  buildings. 
The  otlMT'  wtt^tlMishod  fer  and  put  op^  in  Mr.  Oannett's  ohnrch,  at 
Cambridgeport,  about  Miicb,  1828.  The  old  organ,  built  by  him,  in 
1806,  was  received  in  part  payment  thia,  and  was  entirely  destroyed 
as  worthless,  as  was  before  stated. 

In  May,  1828,  Mr.  Goodrich  removed  to  a  spacious  building,  in  East- 
Csnrhridge,  (ijechmere  Foint,)  which  he  had  just  porchaoed  and 
repaired,  and  in  which  he  afterwards  continued  his  business  until  his 
death.  The  first  organ  he  built  here  was  for  the  Episcopal  church,  in 
Lowell,  which  was  eompleted  and  put  up  in  September,  1828.  He 
commenced,  the  same  year,  the  Park-street  church  organ,  which 
wns  finished  and  put  up  in  the  winter  of  1829 — 30.  The  prioo  was 
two  thoosand  csllars.  The  ono  of  this  organ  is  remarkablj 
fine  ;  hoi  the  instrument  is  not,  perhaps,  suffieiently  large  and  power* 
iiil,  for  an  edifice  of  the  dimensions  of  Park-street  church.  Circum- 
stances occasioned  an  unusual  form,  and  a  complicated  arrangement  of 
the  action,  in  this  organ.  The  organ  gallery  not  being  sufficiently 
deep,  and(hef»being  a  door  through  the  wall  hack  of  it  into  n  Vestry, 
trhich  k  was  desirous  to  preserve  ooobstrocted,  the  organ  was  made 
uncommonly  Mide  in  front,  with  »  passage-way  thronrrh  the  centre. 
The  keys  are  on  one  side,  within  this  passage-way  ;  and  the  action  is 
carried  to  a  much  greater  distance,  and  in  a  more  complicated  man- 
Mr,  tht»  is  necessafy  in  organs  of  the  nsoal  construction.  ' 

In  1898, or  he  also  constructed  the  organ-partof  uiorgaaisM 
piano-forte,  made  by  Babcock,  for  Mr.  Caleb  Eddy. 

Immf^diately  after  finishing  the  Park-street  organ,  in  1829,  Mr. 
Goodrich  commenced  two  organs,  nearly  ahke,  one  of  them  expressly^ 
•■d  neeording  to  contract^  for  tho  church  of  Mr.  Crosby,  in  Cherlew- 
town,  New-Hampsbife.  This  was  finished  md  pet  up  in  October^ 
1829.  The  price,  aecordiiq^  tp> agreement,  was  one  thousand  dollars; 
bat  the  subscribers  hberally  presented  him  with  one  hundred  dollars 
in  addition.  The  other  organ  was  purchased  for  the  orthodox  congre- 
gational society,  in  Dover,  New^Hampshire,  (then  Mr.  Winslow's,) 
md  was  pm  op  in  Deoemher,  Tho  price  paid  wis  eiovett 

hundred  doHars. 

In  February,  18*30,  Mr.  Goodrich  comn^enced  two  organs  rtearly 
like  the  two  last,  with  the  addition  o(  a  trumpet.  One  of  them  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Flint's  ^merly  Dr.  Bentley's)  society^  in  Salem, 
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•nd  was  fimshed  and  put  up  in  the  church,  in  Februrary,  1831.  The 
other  was  sold  to  the  Congregational  society  (Mr.  Swift's)  in  Nan- 
tucket, and  vfus  put  up  in  June,  1831.  The  price  was  Ibuiteea 
bandred  dollars.  He  also,  in  Ic^,  built  an  organ,  Mnaller 
than  the  usual  size,  but  with  two  rows  of  kejra^  for  the  Unitarian 
church,  (Mr.  Green's,)  at  East-Cambridge,  where  he  and  his  family 
usually  attended  public  worship.    It  was  put  up  in  August  of  that  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1831,  after  the  i^i  lliree  organs  were  ail  com- 
pleted and  put  up,  he  repaired  and  tuned  irariotts  organs  in  Boaloo, 
Salem,  Cambridge,  du».  to  some  of  whicb  be  added  pedal  ktja.  In 
September,  of  the  same  year,  ho  hegan  a  small  church-organ,  with 
one  row  of  keys,  and  the  case  of  pine,  which  was  afterwards  purchased 
for  the  Episcopal  clmrch,  in  Pittsfield.  The  treble  was  enclosed  in  a 
sufeU  ease ;  but  he  disliked  this  plan,  as  he  found  it  impossible  to  voioe 
tbe  pipes  so  as  to  give  them,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  tone  and  suffi- 
cient power.  Ue  ne?er  before  nor  afterwards  eonatruoted  one  of  tbia 
kind> 

At  tbe  beginning  of  1832,  Mr.  Goodrich  commenced  four  organs, 
of  moderate  size,  and  nearly  similar,  with  two  rowa  of  keys,  the  pric^  « 
of  eacb  to  be  one  thousand  dollars.  The  first  was  purchased  by  tbe 
Congregational  society,  (Dr.  Gray's,)  at  Jamaica  Plain,  in  Roxbury, 
which  was  finished  and  put  up  in  July  of  that  year.  The  second  was 
sold  to  the  First  Baptist  society  in  Lowell,  and  was  put  up  in  the  follow- 
ing August.  The  third  was  porcbased  bj  tbe  Uniurian  soeiety  km 
Tenpleton,  (Maaaaoboaetu,)  and  was  put  up  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  The  other,  making  the  fourth,  was  taken  by 
the  Unitarian  .society  in  Sudbury,  (Massachusetts,)  and  was  finiahed 
and  put  up  in  May,  1833,  or  about  that  time. 

Immediately  after  this,  in  1883,  Mr.  Ooodrieb  commenced  tbe  buiUr 
ing  of  two  church-organs  of  larger  size.  They  have,  among  other 
stops  not  contained  in  the  last,  a  sesqnialter,  a  trumpot  or  cremona,  a 
bass  to  the  swell,  and  a  double-diapason  pedal  bass  of  moderate  power. 
Tbe  first  of  these  was  purchased  by  the  Unitarian  society,  (Mr.  Walk^ 
er's,)  in  Cbarlestown,  Massachusetts,  and  was  finished  aiid  pot.  up  in 
the  latter  part  of  August.  1833.  The  old  organ,  built  by  tbe  Milk- 
street  concern,  as  was  before  mentioned,  was  received  in  part  payment 
for  the  new  one,  and  has  since  been  purchasoil  for  a  church  in  Calais, 
Maine.  This  new  organ,  now  in  Mr.  Walker's  church,  was  the  last 
which  Mr.  Goodrich  entirely  finished.  The  other,  wbieh  is  similar  to 
it,  was  engaged  for  a  church,  then  building  by  a  new  orthodox  Congre- 
gational society,  called  the  "  Winthrop  Society,"  recently  formed  in 
Charlestown.  It  was  almost  completed,  with  the  exception  of  voicing 
and  tuning,  when  Mr.  Goodrieh  was  suddenly  called  away  from  all  the 
concerns  of  this  world.  It  has  since  been  completed,  and  has  bera 
voiced  and  tuned  by  Mr.  Appleton.  It  waa  pot  up,  in  tbe  Wanlblop 
church,  early  in  November,  18;J3. 

Mr.  Goodrich  had  also,  in  progre^ss,  several  chamber-organs,  two  of 
whiob  were  nearly  completed.  These  two  bave  ainoe  been  finished,  ex- 
cept voicing  and  tuning,  by  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Gayetty,8UCoessor8to 
Mr.  Goodrich.    They  will  l>e  voiced  and  tuned,  and  then  sold. 

Mr.  Goodrich  died  suddenly,  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  September 
l&ih,  1833.   He  had,  two  or  three  days  previous,  been  serving  on  a 
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joiry,  which  had  been  kept  up  all  night,  in  consequence  of  not  agreeing 
on  t  verdict.   He  returned  homeoonaiderabty  fatigued,  and  eomewtiaft 

unwell.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  however,  he  appeared  to  have  recov- 
ered hisusuni  state  of  health,  or  nearly  and  had  been,  that  morning, 
to  Charlestown,  to  see  to  somethinir,  which  he  had  been  told  required 
his  attention  in  the  new  organ  in  Mr.  Walker's  church.  He  afterwards 
returned-,  and  it  dinner  time  sat  down  to  the  table,  as  usual,  with  hie 
family.  He  had  just  commenced  carving  a  piece  of  meat,  when  it  was 
perceived  by  others  that  the  fork  had  fallen  from  his  left  hand,  without 
his  appearing  to  be  sensible  of  it.  Immediately  after,  in  attempting 
to  step  from  the  table,  he  was  about  to  fall,  when  he  was  caught  in  the 
arrta  of  m  'litiftKjtf^'  ji^beeilt  Adireetion  being  immediately  given  I0 
send  for  a  physician,  Mr.  Goodrich  said  that  be  thought  it  was  not 
then  necessary.  His  friends  then  undertook  to  assist  him  to  his 
chamber,  when  he  expressed  a  confidence  of  beinsr  able  to  walk  up  the 
stairs  alone.  His  left  limbs,  however,  were  entirely  pabied,  though  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  sensible  of  it.  He  also  said,  that  something  had 
stroek  hinrdti'llite  Head.  These  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  word-i  lie 
utteicfl,  ftom  the  time  when  he  was  first  seized,  till  he  eipired,  though 
he  appeared  to  retain  his  senses  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  short 
sickness.  He  had  medical  assistance  immediately,  and  the  usual 
remedies  were  applied;  but  he  survived  only  four  or  five  hours.  A 
pott  morfiMi^lKaminatton  showed  an  effusion  of  blood  and  water  in  tfati 
brain,  which  was  the  undoobled  cause  of  the  apoplexy  that  terminated 
his  life.  Previous  to  his  interment,  a  mould  of  the  iaoe  was  taken, 
which  several  casts  have  been  since  made. 

■  The  last  work,  which  Mr.  Goodrich  undertook,  after  finishing  the 
organ  for  Mr.  Walker's  church,  was  to  voice  and  tune  a  church-organ, 
with  two  rows  of  keys,  built  by  Mr.  Joeiah  H.  Ware,  of  Medway,  in 
this  state,  who  had  formerly,  for  several  years,  been  in  the  cmpteyment 
of  Mr.  Goodrich.  Mr.  Goodrich  had  wiced  and  tuned  all  the  stops,  ex- 
cept the  hautboy  in  the  swell,  and  ttie  twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  sesquialter 
iti  tlm  Qmtt  Organ.  He  was  engaged,  when  last  in  his  working  room, 
hv  fitting  feeds  to  the  hautboy  pipee,  one  of  which  be  bad  completed. 
This  was  the  last  labor  to  which  he  ever  put  his  hand ;  and  when  he 
left  the  apartment,  it  was  with  the  intention,  when  he  should  next  re- 
turn to  it,  of  finishina  what  he  had  then  begun.  What  was  thus  left 
imperfect  in  this  organ,  has  since  been  completed  by  another  person. 

V'The  number  of  church -organs,  which  hnvli  been -enumerated  in  this 
Memoir,  as  built  by  Mr.  <iooidrioh,  -is  thirty-eight.  Of  these,  twelve 
were  buitt  by  the  Milk-street  concern,  and  finished  dtiring  his  connex- 
ion with  it.  The  rest,  twenty-six  in  number,  were  conatrncted  i-n  his 
own  shop,  unconnected  with  any  other  person.  Several  chamt>er-or- 
gans,  and  organized  pian(^fi>rtes,  have  been  mentioited*;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  mad^  oriiers  not  here  ennmerated.  He  also  tuned, 
repaired,  and  altered  numerous  church-organs,  not  only  in  Boston,  but 
in  New- York,  Canada,  and  various  other  places. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  present  state  of  the  art,  and  also  to  its 
rapid  progress  under  Mr.  Ooodrieh  and  his  pupils,  that,  during  tbo 
Whole  period  of  liis  'being  in  (he  business,  and  notwithstanding  the 
violent  prejudice  which,  for  a  long  time,exi&ted  against  American  man- 
nfiiettiras,  tnd  iB'fiivsr  of  etery  thSng  th«l  was  English,  only  three  church 
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organs  wore  imported  into  Boston  from  abroad.  Tktm  are,  those  in  the 
West  Boston  and  Chauncy-place churches,  both  constructed  by  Fruin.of 
London,  but  said  not  to  be  r(;markal)le  for  excellence  ;  and  that  in  the 
Old  South  church,  hniit  by  Elliot,  ol  London,  in  lt^22,  which  is  allowed 
lo*be  a  very  superior  instromeot.  The  Jailer,  wImb  kivai  m  io 
tba  church,  in  complete  order,  coat  tlie  aoeiely  aavaa  ihouaand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollar?.  An  organ,  of  the  same  size,  con- 
taining the  same  stops,  and  cquaJly  wull  built  in  every  part,  might 
probably  have  been  obtained  here,  at  the  same  time,  from  one  of  our 
principal  maoafaeuirarai  Ibr  leas  than  three  thouaand  dollaca.  There 
•la,  eonaequently,  litde  paobability  that  the  nninber  of  fiMreign-boill 
organs  wiH  be  much  increaaed  in  thia  eity,  or,  indeed,  in  any  pari  ef 
the  Union. 

When  Mr.  Goodrich  first  nndenook  to  const  root  organs,  there  were, 
it  ia  believed,  not  move  than  three  •or  (bur  church-orgaos  in  BoHes, 
and  there  were  very  few,  indeed,  in  all  New^England.  There  had 
existed  a  fltrong  prejudice  against  them  among  all  deaomi nations  of 
Christians,  except  Episcopalians.  The  Roman  Catholics,  it  4s  be- 
liered,  had  no  church  in  New-England,  till  long  after  the  French  reen* 
Intion,  and  till  the  present  Catholic  church  in  Boston  waa  boilt.  Thn 
feeling  of  dislike  to  the  church  of  England  had  been  carried  to  such  n 
length  by  our  forefathers,  that,  in  all  the  Congregational  churches;, 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Brattle-street  church  and  society 
m  1609,  "  the  reading  of  the  aoripCarea,  and  4he  use  ef  the  L9rd*a prayer, 
were  banished  from  the  public  services."  Even  in  thia  church,  which 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  into  the  order 
of  its  services,  and  which  had  rendered  itself  obnoxious  to  all  the  other 
Congregational  churches,  by  its  liberality  and  its  dangerous  luaova- 
tiona,  at  tbev  were  then  deemed,  the  ptofbred  donation  of  an  ergnn 
waa  dadined. 

•It  appears,  by  the  records  of  the  Brattle-street  church  and  society, 
that,  "July  24,  1713,  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  Brattle,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Cambridge,  signified,  by  a  letter,  the  legacy  of  his  brother, 
Themaa  Brattle,  &q.  lately  deceated,  of  a  pair  -A  organs,  wbioli  hn 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  tbe  praise  and  f  lory  of  God  with  na,  if  me 
should  accept  thereof,  and  within  a  year  after  his  decease,  procure  a 
sober  person,  skilful  to  play  thereon.  The  church,  with  all  pof;sible 
respect  to  tbe  memory  of  our  deceased  friend  and  benefactor,  voted, 
that  tAaa  did  nol  tmA  it  proper  Umttke  tarn  m  the  fmkUe  war$kip 
qf€hdJ*  This  church  icmained  without  an  -organ  for  more  than 
ninety  years  after  it  was  erected.  But,  on  the  I9lh  of  December, 
1790,  it  was  voted  unanimously,  "  that  an  organ  be  introduced  into 
this  society,  as  an  assistant  to  tb«  vocal  music  of  psalmody,  which  is 
eataemed  to  be  an  important  part  ef  social  worship.*'  Thia  organ  waa 
put  op  tbe  aaeond  fblsDwing  year.  It  coat  about  five  hundred  pannda, 
and  an  expense  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  more  was 
incurred  in  importing  and  putting  it  up  in  the  church.  It  was  built, 
if  the  writer  baa  been  correctly  informed,  by  i)c  Green,  of  London. 
Mr.  Goodrich  oonsadered  it  equal,  an  egeeMeooe,  le  any  organ  in  Bo^ 
ton.  It  has  only  two  rows  of  keys ;  but  the  stops  of  the  swell  are 
carried  through,  outside  of  the  swell-box,  so  that  the  swell  is,  also,  in 
effect,  a  chou-organ.   This  instrument  now  coniaina  aixteen  tU^g^ 
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aid  •boat  one  thoiuand  pipes.  A  crcroona  and  nM»m  wwe  added 
to  it»  by  Mr*  Appleton,  a  few  yean  tiaoe.   This  was  the  first  organ 

erected  in  any  Congregational  church  in  Boston,  and  was  undoublF* 
edly  the  only  one  them  eoataioed  io  say  eburch,  not  Episcopal,  in 

New-England. 

There  were  two  other  church  organs,  of  English  make,  in  Boston, 
when  Mr.  Goodrich  began.  Trioity  chiiffeb  contained  one  of  roodeiw 
ate  size,  and  there  was  a  fine  large  instnunenitn  King's  Chapel. 

The  first  EpiscopaJ  church  in  Boston,  now  commonly  called  The 
Stone  Chapel,  was  founded  in  1088.  It  appears,  that  it  was  first 
called  Queen's  Chapel;  and  afterwards,  probably  when  it  was  rebuilt, 
the  name  was  chaaged  to  Kimg'i  CkapeL  Its  records  show,  that,  in 
the  suioiner  of  1718,  an  organ,  (not  the  presejrt  one)  was  presented  to 
this  church,  by  Thomas  Brattle,  Esq.  which  was  put  up  in  the  church 
in  March,  1714.  About  Christmas,  that  year,  Mr.  Pidward  Enstone 
arrived  from  London,  and  commenced  his  duties  as  organist,  with  a 
aalary  of  ^(90,  celMiial  enneoev.  Thia.  was,  .andoobiediy,  the  first 
organ  whieb  was  sat  nf^  ki  any  elmroh  in  Boetaii.  Its  siae  and  origin 
do  not  a|>pear. 

The  fine  large  organ  now  in  King's  Chapel  was  purchased  in  Lon-  . 
don,  in  1756,  with  funds  raised  by  individuals  belonging  to  the  socie- 
ty. The  original  cost  was  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  the 
ohargee  of  importation,  dlB«.  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  poonds. 
There  is  a  tradition,  which  cannot  now  be  verifiod,  that  it  was  se- 
lected by  Handel  himself,  by  order  of  the  king,  George  the  First,  and 
that  it  was  not  then  a  new  instrument. 

The  organ  was  first  used  in  public,  on  the  second  of  September, 
l7SSt  as  wiU  appear  from  the  following  notice,  taken  from  the  Bastem 
Gazette  of  Angust  30,  1756,  printed  by  Edes  &  Gill.  "  We  bear 
that  the  organ  which  lately  arrived  from  London,  by  Capt.  Farr,  for 
King's  Chapel  in  this  town,  will  be  opened  on  Thursday  next,  in  the 
afternoon ;  aod  that  said  organ  (which  contains  a  variety  of  curious 
slops  never  yet  heard  in  these  fit^  ia  esteemed  by  the  most  eminent 
masters  in  England,  to  be  equal,  it  not  aopertor,  to  any  of  the  same 
size  in  Europe.  There  will  be  a  sermon,  aaitaUe  to  the  oooasion ; 
prayers  to  begin  at  4  o'clock." 

The  late  Dr.  G.  K.  Jackson  declared  this  organ  to  be  the  best  he 
had  erer  touched  in  America.  Its  chorus  stops  are,  bowaver,  very 
WMneioaaaad  poworiU,  eenqMfed  with  the  fondamental  slops.  Tho 
great  organ  has,  in  addition  to  the  stopt  diapason,  only  one  open 
diapason  and  trumpet ;  yet,  besides  the  principal,  twelfth,  fifteenth, 
and  tierce  (or  seventeenth,)  there  are  a  cornel  of  four  ranks,  and 
a  sesquialter  of  four  ranks.  This  multiplication  of  the  harmonics, 
aspecially  the  seventeenths,  with  a  diapason  so  comparatively- feeUo, 
renders  this  organ,  when  played  full,  too  harsh  and  discordant.  It 
is  therefore  seldom  played  full;  and,  when  managed  by  an  orgnnist 
possessing  good  taste  as  well  as  skill,  it  i.s  probably  superior  in  effect, 
though  not  in  power,  to  any  organ  in  New-England.  It  has  a 
great  organ,  ohoif  organ,  and  awali,  with  three  rows  of  heys.  The 
long  keys  are  hiaob,  and  the  short  keys  while,  contrary  to  what  ia 
usual.  The  choir  organ  contains  a  voT^'humana  stop,  the  only  one, 
paobaUy  ^  in  NorthpAmeriea ;  but  it  baa  no  open  diapason  or  dokiana. 
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The  ttafw  are  bjr  DO  meam  nomeioot,  tkere  befaig  only  nimwa  or 
twenty  in  ill  the  tbree  organs.    The  number  of  pipes,  however,  owing 

to  the  many  i'mall  ones  cont.iincd  in  the  eight  ranks  of  the  cornet  and 
sesquialter,  i:i30.  Dr.  G.  K.  Jack!K)n  thought,  that  the  full  organ 
was  deficient  in  the  bass  ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  sub-bass  was  added, 
in  IH2&,  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  the  tobject  of  this  memoir.  He  ileo,  tt 
the  sntne  time,  put  in  a  double  bellows,  similar  in  ptjotiple  to  the 
smith'.s  l)cllo\v9,  in  lieu  of  the  old  single  ones,  which  were  not  unlike 
the  common  domestic  bellows.  The  great  age  and  excellence  of  this 
organ  entitle  it  to  the  somewhat  extended  notice,  which  has  here  been 
gif  en  of  it 

For  the  little  knowledge  of  Trinity  church  organ,  which  the  writer 
possestses,  he  is  indebted  to  the  verbal  «<tntement  of  a  gentleman  ama- 
teur, the  son  of  a  former  rector.  The  old  wooden  church,  lately  re- 
placed by  a  majestic  edifice  of  rough  granite,  was  built  in  1734,  which, 
It  it  presumed,  is  tbe  year  in  whieb  tbo  society  was  formed.  Tbo-oiw 
gan  was  imported  from  London  in  1737,  and  cost  four  hundred  pound* 
sterling.  It  was  then  an  old  organ,  and  is  said  to  have  stood,  prc^vious- 
]y,  either  in  Salisbury  cathedral,  or  in  some  other  church  in  {Salisbury. 
It  is  of  moderate  sise,  with  two  rows  of  keys,  and  oowiiia  of  a  great 
organ  and  awell.  When  played  full,  it  baa  a  good  body  of  tone,  awl 
all  the  stops  mix  well.  But  the  solo  stops,  plnytul  as  such,  are  not 
good,  especially  the  reeds.  This  organ  wns  put  up  again  in  the  new 
edifice,  where  it  etill  remains ;  but  it  is  allogeilter  iosutiicieot  in  power, 
aa  woU  aa  ia  Tariety  and  excellence,  for  Trinity  Church. 

In  tbe  other  Episcopal  church  in  town,  thai  in  Salem-street,  thero 
was  an  organ,  built  in  Boston,  by  Thomas  Johnston,  in  1752.  It  aj^ 
pears  by  the  records  of  Christ  Church,  that  this  organ  was  originally 
built  in  imitation  of  that  in  Trinity  Church.  It  had  two  rows  of  keys 
and  a  awell,  and  cost  two  hundred  fMmnda  lawfaJ  money.  It  bad  boon 
floprodated  and  injured  during  tbo  revolutionary  war,  and  was  now, 
whatever  it  might  once  have  been,  a  very  poor  instrument.  There 
had  been  a  former  organ  in  tliis  churcb,  wliich  was  probably  tbe  first. 
The  records  Htate,  that  the  society  was  offered,  in  17«k>,  by  a  person 
in  Newport,  an  organ,  for  four  himdred  pounds.  A  committee  was 
senttoexamine  it,  and  actually  purebased  it  for  three  hundred  pounda. 
This  organ  was  put  up  in  Christ  Church,  in  October,  1736. 

Besides  these  four  church  organs,  if  that  in  Christ  Church  may  be 
considered  one,  there  were  two  large  chamber  organs,  of  English  con- 
struction, one  in  Dr.  Kirkland's  ckircb  is  Snmmor-street,  and  one  in 
the  Old  Brick,  Mr.  Emerson's  eburcb,  wbieb  stood  wbcte  "Joy's 
Building "  now  stands.  The  former  was  imported  by  a  respectable 
merchant  of  Boston,  Mr.  Nathan  Frazier,  for  his  own  use.  It  had 
two  rows  of  keys,  and  was,  therefore,  what  we  should  consider  a  very 
large  inatroment  for  individual  use.  Tbe  organiat  was  Mr.  MaHet, 
who  then,  and  afterwards,  extended  bis  friendly  assistance  In  Mr. 
Goodrich.  That,  in  the  Old  Brick,  was  also  a  large  chamber-organ, 
with  one  row  of  keys.  It  had  a  hautboy  stop.  This  organ  was  after- 
wards, for  some  years,  in  Dr.  Codroan's  church  in  Dorchester,  and  is 
now  in  the  Episcopal  eburcb  in  Dedbam.  The  First  Unirersalial 
church,  then  Mr.  Murray's,  in  Middle  (now  Hanover)  aneet,  probablf 
contained  a  amall  ebamber  organ  at  tbat  time.   Tbera  waa  also  nioiail 
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imperfect  organ  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  Cambridge.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed,  that  there  were  no  others,  than  those  which  have  now 
been  enumerated. 

TlMi8,  wlieD  Mr.  Goodrich  built  his  first  church-organ,  there  were, 
in  Boston,  onlj  three  or  four  ingtrutnents,  which  could  be  justly  terni- 
ed  church-organs,  and  only  one  other  organ,  of  any  kind,  in  all  the  ad- 
joining lowns.  Since  that  time,  these  noble  instruments  have  been 
multiplying,  in  a  rapidly  increasioff  ratio,  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  more  psnienlarly  io  the  northern  states.  In  New-Englantf,  the 
prejudice  against  them  has,  within  a  few  years,  nearly  subsided  in  al- 
most every  sect.  The  tasie  and  the  desire  for  them  have  become  al- 
most universal,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  yearly  increasing.  This 
rapid  improvement  in  musical  taste,  as  well  as  in  a  liberal  and  impor- 
tant, branch  of  manufacture,  is  mainly  to  be  attriboted,  in  its  origin 
and  progress,  to  Mr.  Goodrich ;  to  his  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and 
enterprise,  in  pursuing  and  carrying  to  perfection  in  this  city,  the  art 
of  constructiug  church-organs,  of  any  magnitude,  and  of  any  form  and 
arrangement.  Instead  of  the  three  or  four  before  mentioned,  there 
are  now,  in  Boston,  twenty-five  or  more,  (besides  nomeroos  chamber- 
organs,)  and  twelTe  or  more  in  four  of  the  adjmning  towns.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  the  English  instruments  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  perhaps  two  or  three  others,  were  all  constructed  by  Mr. 
Goodrich  or  Mr.  Thomas  Appleton.  Many  of  their  instruments  are 
also  scattered  over  NewwEngland,  and  the  southern  states,  even  as 
far  as  New-Orleans;  and  some  have  been  furnished,  oo  orders  lirom 
the  Weat-India  islands. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Goodrich,  who  left  the  shop  of  his  brother  William, 
and  commenced  the  business  on  his  own  account,  in  or  about  the  year 
1807,  says,  that  be  has,  since  that  time,  constructed  and  sold  one 
hundred  and  seven  organs,  and  that  he  has  ten  others  now  in  pro- 
g^esi,  in  his  shop.  Of  those  which  have  been  completed,  only  six  had 
two  rows  of  keys.  Twenty  others  were  put  up  in  churches,  hut  had 
only  one  row  of  keys.  Eighty-one  were  chamber-organs,  twenty-six 
of  which  hud  a  reed-etop ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  had  proba- 
bly only  two  or  three  ttops. 

Mr.  Thomas  Appleton  has,  at  the  request  of  the  writer,  fiimished  a 
schedule  of  the  organs  which  he  has  constructed,  since  his  separation, 
in  1820,  from  the  Milk-street  concern,  in  which  he  was  a  partner. 
The  whole  number,  including  two  now  in  the  shop  unfinished,  is 
thirty-eight.  Of  these,  several  were  unusually  large,  with  three  rows 
of  kejrs ;  and  most  of  the  others  were  chorch-organs  of  the  usual  siae. 
There  were  among  them  only  six  or  eight  chamber-organs.  Even  some 
of  these  were  instruments  of  respectable  power,  and  have  been  set  up 
in  small  churches. 

Thus,  Mr.  Goodrich,  and  two  of  those  who  were  taught  the  business 
by  him,  have,  done,  constructed  and  supplied  the  churches  with  sev- 
eotjfwlbar  church-organs  or  more,  properly  so  called,  and  many  smaller 
ones  which  are  usM  in  churches,  besides  upwards  of  one  hundred 
chamber-organs. 

Mr.  Goodrich  first  came  to  Boston,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
manner  of  constructing  churoh>organ8,  or  any  intention  of  undertak- 
inf  Io  buld  Umb.  His  early  atltBpls  weie,  oomaqnently,  rude  and 
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imperfect.  Some  of  his  first  organs,  he  afterwards  took  back  ttm 
liberal  price,  in  part  paymeot  for  new  ones,  and  he  eilber  wlwHy  de- 
stroyed them,  or  altered  tiiem  so  thoroughly,  that  they  might  well  be 
called  new  instruments.  OiIxts  he  voiced  nm\  tuned  MMW  M  liiej 
Stood,  rendering  them  as  perfect  as  was  practicable. 

lie  was  employed,  soon  after  commencing  business,  to  clean,  repair, 
•nd  poi  in  tone,  two  of  the  three  exeellent  Engiish  organs  then  ia 
Boston,  and  afterwards  others  in  other  places.  From  the  opportuni- 
ties, which  the  making  these  repairs  afforded  him,  he  derived  great 
and  important  advantages.  His  previous  scales  and  plans,  bein^ 
mostly  cmtrived  by  himself,  were  necessarily  imperfect  and  iocom- 
pleie.  He  now  had  the  power  of  improfing  them.  He  eeirfWIy 
inspected  the  work  of  the  beet  of  these  foreign  orgtna  ioioateiy> 
observed  the  contrivance  and  arrangement  of  the  several  parts,  and 
took  the  dimensions  and  proportions  of  the  pipes  and  other  portions  of 
the  interior.  All,  or  most  of  these,  he  introduced,  at  various  times, 
Into  his  own  organs,  and,  after  dne  trial,  adoptod  sneh  ae  he  dee— d 
the  best,  for  his  own  fntare  use.  - 

Another  source  of  improvement,  was  a  volaminous  work  upon  organ 
building,  which  lie  fortunately  learned  was  in  possession  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Boston,  Mr.  William  Ropes,  of  whom  he  procured  it  on  loan, 
and  afterwards  purchased  it.  This  was,  **  VAH  dm  FaeUmr  dOr» 
gues,  par  D,  Bedos  Ht  Celles,"  a  large  folio  volume  in  French,  with  a 
great  number  of  plates,  published  in  17Wi,  by  the  French  Academy  of 
Bourdeaux,  as  the  sixth  volume  of  "  Arts  et  Metiers"  or  Arts  and 
Trades.  This  work  contains  the  most  minute  descriptions,  plana, 
drawings,  and  dimensions,  of  erery  part  of  the  largest  organs,  aeeord- 
ingtothe  practioe  which  then  existed  in  France.  The  English  hare 
always  been  superior  to  the  French,  in  the  workmanship  and  tone  of 
their  organs.  The  plans  and  scales  in  thia  work  were,  thereftn^,  not 
ench  as  could  be  adopted  literally  and  euensively  by  Mr.  Goodrich ; 
hot  to  a  mind  like  his,  this  volume  afforded  hints  and  suggestions,  end 
furnished  information  on  numerous  points,  which,  in  the  then  Infiuny 
of  the  art  in  this  country,  were  of  the  utmost  importance. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  en  passant^  upon  the  danger  of 
entrusting  unskillful  persons  to  tune  and  repair  organs,  or,  indeed,  of 
admitting  any  one  to  the  interior,  when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
Even  the  best  organists  are  generally  unacquainted  with  the  construc- 
tion of  their  instrument.  Mr.  Goodrich  once  mentioned  to  the  writer, 
that  he  altered  the  voicing  of  an  excellent  church-organ,  in  the  early 
part  of  bin  business,  which  he  had  sinoe  exceedingly  regretted,  as  m 
was  convinced  that  it  was  a  disadvantage  rather  than  an  imptovemeot. 
The  keys  to  the  interior  should  always  be  kept  by  the  committee  who 
have  charge  of  the  organ,  not  by  the  organist ;  and  if  tuning  or  repairs 
are  required,  they  should  be  done  by  a  proper  person,  under  suitable 
cautions  and  injunctions,  and  under  the  inspection  of  ene  of  the  com- 
mittee. An  unskilful  or  conceited  person  may,  from  the  most  Imdn* 
ble  motives,  alter  and  spoil  the  tone  of  an  instrument,  made  and 
finished,  perhaps,  by  one  of  the  best  and  most  celebrated  organ-bnild- 
ers  of  Europe. 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Ooodricb  was  eonstantlj  vetlvw.  He  wmmm, 
through  lifh,  slaekeoed  his  eiertaoae  to  attain  addititMl  iiiCTaliwi 
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in  his  business.  H«  wM  alwajB  mwilce  to  new  invwitions  in* 
prorements,  and  aiwftys  sedulous  to  diseoter  and  adopt  every  thing  of 

importance,  which  had  not  already  been  introduced.  In  the  St.  Paul's 
oruan,  he,  for  the  first  time  here,  added  to  the  usual  stops  the  great 
douhlc-diapason  pedal  bass,  of"  open  wooden  pipes,  which  he  even 
then,  as  a  first  attempt,  rendered  so  perfect  and  exceiient,  that  they 
have  not,  to  this  Hme,  been  sorpassed.  He  very  earljr  filled  a  tremuF^ 
lant  to  some  organ  in  New-Orleans,  or  one  of  the  southern  cities. 
He  first  ifjtroduced  and  annexed  to  an  organ  here,  the  little  bellows- 
like  appendage,  soiDotirnes  called  a  winker,hy  which  the  action  of  tho 
wind  upon  liie  pipes  is  rendered  more  regular  and  steady.  He  first 
adopted  a  vahiable  improvement,,  which  he  had  discovered  in  some 
recent  English  orgass,  in  the  form  of  the  brass  reeds  and  of  the  aper* 
tures  over  which  they  vibrate.  In  t))e  Park-street  organ,  he  intro- 
duced a  supposed  improvement  in  the  double-diapason  bass,  suggested 
by  au  English  publication,  by  which  one  pipe,  by  means  of  veutages 
«nd  stiyps '  or  keys,  produced  two  or  thvee  n«tes.  There  wete  some 
disadvantages  or  inconveniences  iiv  this  plauy  which  lendered  it  after- 
wards necessary  to  remove  these  pipes,  and  to  substitute  others  afler 
the  old  mode.  In  his  last  organ,  that  which  he  left  unfinished,  there 
is  a  new  plan  with  regard  to  the  action  and  the  wind-chest  of  the 
double-diapason,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  wind  to  the  pipes. 
Experience  can  only  show,  whether  this  or  the  former  method  is  best 
He  had  also  collected  a  great  variety  of  the  scales  of  pipes,  showing 
their  dimensions  and  proportions  ;  some  relation?  to  various  organs  of 
his  own  making,  and  others  to  such^  of-  the  best  Engksh  organs  in  this 
country,  as  he  bad  aiv  opportunity  of  examining.  These  were  latelj 
sold,  with  bis  books,  tods,  and  materials  of  business,  by  order  of  the 
administrat'or. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  as  has  been  already  observed,  possessed,  naturally,  a 
good  musical  ear,  which  was  improved  by  early  ;u«l  constant  cultivation, 
till  it  was  remarkable  for  its  delicacy ,.with  regard  both  to  tune  and  tone. 
He  had  not  resided  long  in  Boston,  before- 1m  acquired  the  art  of  lon> 
ing  keyed  instruments  in  great  perfection.    This  he  practised  exten- 
sIvpIv,  particularly  with  respect  to  piano-fortes,  before  he  made  much 
progress  in  the  art  of  orgari-huilding.    Afterwards,  the  construction  of 
organ-pipes,  and  that  nradification  or  adaptation  of  the  mouth  of  a 
pipe,  which  gives  the  proper  quality  of  tone,  and  which  is  technically 
called  voicing^  gave  conetant  exercise  bo^  to  his  mechanical  inge- 
noity  ar>d  his  musical  taste.    It  is  upon  this  art  of  voicing,  that  the 
fine  tone     an  organ  entirely  depends  ;  and  it  is  thi.s  which  makes  the 
principal  difierence  between  a  good  organ  and  a  bad  one.    In  this 
important  art,  Mr.  Goodrich  acquired,  in  ifets  country,  unrivaled  and 
acknowledged  soperkirity*  and  excellence.   In  the  merely  mechanical 
parts  of  the  instrument,  tRe  work  of  the  cabinet-maker  and  the  mt> 
chinist,  other  builders  may  equal  him,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  some 
things,  excel  him  ;  but  in  this  sine  qua  non  of  the  accomplished  organ- 
builder,  the  art,  or  rather  the  talent^  of  voicing  and  tuning,  Mr.  Good- 
.rich  stood  in  a  manner  alone,  in  thia  country,  or,  at  least,  without  an 
equal.    It  is  in  this,  that  his  loss  will  be*  most  severely  lelt,  and  with 
most  difficulty  supplied. 

The  skill  and  talent  in  voicing  is  most  perceptible  in  listeniijg  ta  a 
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■iagto  flop,  intended  to  be  often  played  by  itself,  or  to  tvo  or  three 

such  stop!*,  itueiided  to  be  pinyed  together.  'J'liese  are  called  solo 
stops.  The  beauty  of  the  tone,  and  the  (  qiianiniity  of  each  pipe  in 
tiie  loudness)  and  quality  of  that  tone,  must  be  observed  ;  and  if  two  or 
three  slope  be  oniied,  their  eomparative  loudnem,  ud  iheir  quality  of 
mingling  with  each  other,  tnuat  be  noticed.  For,  when  the  full  orgtD 
is  played,  niul  the  loud  chorus  'itnps  are  heard,  the  beauty  or  the  defects 
of  the  solo  st()|)M  wdl  not  be  perceived  ;  and  a  very  badly-voiced  organ, 
when  played  lull,  will  ^oinetinies  appear  very  well,  the  coinbiued  im- 
perrectioBS  of  all  balancing,  io  some  degree,  each  other,  and  conceal- 
ing the  separate  defects  of  each.  Here,  Mr.  Qoodrich'a  talent  and 
skill  are  remarkably  conspicuous.  Hia  solo  stops  are  beautiful,  and 
mingle  sweetly  w  ith  each  other.  They  are  even,  or  equal  in  loudness. 
The  excellence  of  his  organs,  and  their  superiority,  are  much  more 
perceptible  in  the  solo  stops,  than  in  the  noise  and  craah  of  the  full 
organ.  His  reed  stops,  such  as  the  tniinpot,  hautboy,  and  creinona, 
which  in  foo^t  organs  are  harsh  wIuti  pla\t  d  sej)arat('l y,  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  excellent  and  unrivaled,  whether  employed  alone  or  in 
combination. 

Within  a  few  years,  a  taate  for  noisy  moaie  has  been  introdiraed 
among  us.  Regularly  educated  performers  on  the  piano-forte  and 
organ  have  appeared  here  from  Europe,  some  of  whom  have  displayed 
their  skill,  in  concerto  playing,  and  in  the  dithculties  of  unmeaning 
execution.  The  full  organ  haa  therefore  been  put  io  constant  reqoisi- 
tioa ;  and  the  more  loud,  harsh,  and  noisy  the  instrument,  the  greater, 
of  coarse,  hab  been  its  effect.  Solo  sto[)s,  and  consequently  fine  voic- 
ing, have  thus,  for  the  inonient,  loi^i  tlit  ir  importance  and  due  estima- 
tion. It  would  not  be  surprising,  if  £ari7/»iis  should  come  into  fashion, 
Hind  we  should  be  stunned,  for  a  time,  with  the  eternal  chiming  of  e 
Dutch  city.  But  when  this  admiration  of  crash  and  noise  shall  sub- 
side, and  a  better  taste  sh  ill  resurn  '  its  place,  the  Itcantiful  solo  stops 
of  Mr.  Goodrich's  organs,  and  ihe  harmonious  mingling  of  his  chorus 
Stops,  though  they  may  be  less  bold  ami  obtrusive,  will  regain  their 
former  standing,  and  be  ralued  according  to  their  true  merits. 

High  as  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Goodrich  justly  stood  in  this  deport- 
ment, his  stiperiority  was  not  confined  alone  to  the  art  of  voicing  and 
tuning.  He  also  [x>sscssed  great  ingenuity  and  skill  in  michanics. 
His  talent  this  way  was  conspicuous  in  the  alterations  and  improve- 
ments which  he  was  constantly  making  in  the  internal  construction  of 
his  organs.  He  was  so  remarkable  io  this,  that  it  has  often  been  said, 
nothing  could  ever  induce  him  to  make  two  organs  alike.  Othpr 
builders  prefer  sameness.  It  requiros  less  time,  trouble,  and  expense, 
and  is  much  more  favorable  to  considerations  of  profit.  But  of  this, 
llr.  Goodrich  thought  little ;  his  mind  was  intensely  fixed  on  Mipreeo> 
ment,  on  something  new,  on  variations  from  former  and  common 
plans ;  though,  as  will  sometimes  be  the  case,  his  variations  were, 
occasionally,  not  improvements.  If,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of 
a  church,  requiring  an  organ  diflfereiit  from  the  common  form  and  the 
nroal  internal  arrangement,  other  builders  declined  a  contract,  Mr. 
Goodrich  was  always  ready  to  undertake  it  Apparent  difficulties,  asd 
the  pleasure  of  surmounting  them,  were  only  stimulants  and  induce- 
ments, in  his  mind,  to  assume  what  others  had  avoided. 


mmam  M.  Qoodrick,  m 

Mr.  Qoodrlftli  was  ma  only  wdaloos  in  the  •ttiiomeiit  oT  perfeetiaa 

in  voiciii;^'  and  tuning,  and  in  the  internal  machinery  of  the  organ;  he 
also  liuil  paid  trreat  utieiitioii  to  the  relative  pruportions  ot  the  pipes, 
both  with  regard  to  the  coinpiraiive  len;^th  and  diaineier  of  each, 
proper  lor  certain  Htops,  and  to  the  comparative  diameters  oi  the 
several  piped  composing  a  stop.  And  not  only  these,  but  also  the 
relative  site  of  each  stop,  compared  with  each  and  every  other  stop,  so 
that  the  combination  of  several  or  all  the  stops  should  produce  the 
best  po.-<sible  effect.  In  the  ailainnient  of  this  object,  he  had  expend- 
ed much  time  and  labor,  i'he  various  scaUs  for  the  construction  of 
pipes,  which  be  had  selected  and  adopted  in  bis  latest  organs,  are  the 
result  of  his  labors  and  experiments  in  this  way  ;  and,  to  a  person 
qualified  to  understand  and  to  take  advantage  of  them,  thsy  would  be 
of  no  small  vahie. 

It  is  an  est^ential  part  of  the  character  of  men  of  genius  and  inven- 
tion, that  they  are  inclined  to  disregard  old  practices  and  customs, 
and  to  set  light  by  that  authority  and  long-established  opinion,  which 
the  mass  of  mankind  reverence  so  highly.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to 
originality  of  thinking,  as  this  awe  of  authority,  this  sacred  regard  for 
custom  aud  the  opinions  of  others.  When  once  this  is  surmounted, 
end  we  undertake  to  examine  coolly  and  candidly  the  reason  and 
feoodation  of  things,  we  discover  so  mneh  error  and  deception,  ao 
much  that  rests  merely  on  custom  and  prejudice,  that  we  are  liable  to 
distrust  what  we  have  not  investigated  and  tried,  and  to  place  a  very 
firm  reliance  on  our  own  opinions  and  decisions.  If  this  were  not  the 
case  with  a  certain  portion  of  mankind,  there  would  be  little  invention 
Of  discovery,  littb  progress  and  improvement,  few  new  truns  of' 
thought,  and  a  very  limited  range  for  enterprise  and  exertion.  But 
this  very  quality,  which  is  so  bcntificial  and  important,  has  a  tendency, 
and  perhaps  an  unavoidable  one,  to  render  persons  opinionated.  They 
are  considered,  by  the  wotld,  to  be  obstinate.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  men  of  genins  sometioMsifirmly  adhere  to  opinions,  and 
long  continue  in  them,  when  others,  of  little  genius,  but  more  plain, 
cool,  and  practical,  easily  perceive,  or  learn  from  experiment^  lb%t 
they  are  founded  in  error. 

Mr.  Goodricl^was,  by  some,  thought  to  be  opinionated  ;  and  per- 
haps, in  some  things,  he  was  so.  h  is  very  possible,  that  he  may  have 
made  alterations,  and  what  he  considered  improvements,  in  various 
parts  of  the  organ,  a  few  of  which  may  not  be  superior  (perhaps  may 
be  inferior)  to  the  old  and  common  mode.  But  the  many  actual  im- 
provements which  he  made,  his  constant  stretch  of  thought  and 
inquiry,  and  his  firmness  and  unabated  perseverance,  together  with 
their,  many  happy  resnhs,  throw  all  defeeti  of  this  kiod,  if  they  really 
existed,  far  into  the  shade.  They  are  the  prioe,  which  men  of  origin* 
ality  and  genius  must  pay,  !bff  the  extraordinary  qualities  with  whioh 
nature  has  endued  them. 

The  independence  and  commendable  self-respect  of  Mr.  Goodrich, 
■lipeared,  in  his  declining  lo  pay  the  fee,  which  ia.  aometiraea  exacted 
by  organists,  for  recommending  an  instrnment  It  is  not,  perhape, 
generally  known,  that  when  musical  teachers  or  ^professors  are  emplof- 
ed  to  select  a  good  organ  or  piano-forte,  for  a  scholar,  or  some  other 
purchaser,  it  is  customary  for  the  maker  and  vender  of  an  instrument 
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to  pay  a  oommitikm  to  the  matieal  gentleman,  provided  a  sale  be 

made  in  consequence  of  his  recommendaiion.  Mr.  Gorxirich,  when 
applied  to,  refused  to  purchase  ihe  good  will  of  such  persons  ;  by 
which  independent  course,  he  undoubtedly  procured  their  ill  will,  and 
■ometimes,  probably,  a  representaiion  with  regard  to  th«  charaetv  of 
his  organs,  which  was  aoy  thiog  but  favorable,  lo  additioo  to  this,  it 
is  possible  that  the  unsiispocf inij  purchaser  may  somet<m»s  have  be- 
come the  proprietor  of  an  itifcnwr  itistrunient,  when  a  superior  one 
might  have  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Goodrich,  at  a  less  price.  His 
reply  to  soch  propesitioos  was,  that  he  intended  his  instruments  shooki 
recommend  themsdvc  s 

Tl»ere  w.is  atiotlKT  i  liaracteristic  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  which  is  so  gen- 
erally atte.ndaut  on  genius,  that  4t  has  grown  into  a  proverb.  This  is, 
an  inattention  to  money  concerns  ; — the  want  of  that  faculty,  or  of  the 
disposition  to  exercise  it,  hy  which  property  is  aeeiimalated  and  re> 
taiiied.  fie  was  never  anxious  to  be  rich;  and  he  tbooght  mors  of 
the  lasting  reputation  he  should  secure,  by  ^nishing  a  superior  instru- 
ment, than  of  the  amount  of  clear  profit  which  he  should  obtain  by  its 
sale.  It  was  probably  firom  this-eaose,  that  he  never  acquired  those 
strict  habits  of  ponoCttality,  which  generally  belong  to  men  of  thrift. 
He  was  exceedingly  moderate  in  his  prices,  and  very  often,  for  the 
sakn  of  improving  tho  instrunient,  added,  at  his  own  expanse,  more 
than  was  required  by  the  agreement.  Being  the  first,  and  for  many 
years  alone,  in  the  bosiness,  and  having  an  extensive  repotstion,  h« 
possessed  the  means,  with  proper  management,  of  accumulating  a  Ibr^ 
tune.  Bat  this  was  an  object  he  neglected  or  dt-spised.  His  own 
habits,  and  those  of  his  family,  were  far  from  boing  rxpensive  ;  but  he 
paid  too  little  attention  to  money  concerns;  and,  being  friendly  and 
liberal,  too  frequently  saffered  himseif  to  be  deftauded  or  imposed 
upon,  by  the  artful  and  the  idle.  He  left  only  a  moderate »p>operty» 
where  there  should  have  been  an  independent  fortune. 

It  was  at  fiT.-it  intended  to  include  in  this  memoir,  some  account  of 
-the  origin  and  progress  of  organ-building  in  New-England,  and  of 
those  persons  who  attempted  it  preVious  to  Mr.  -Goodrich ;  but  the 
length,  to  which  this  article  has  already  been  extended,  readers  it 
necessary  to  dofer  the  rxocution  of  that  flltoBtiOB,4iy  the  appearance 
of  another  number  of  the  Magazine. 


HT  DOG. 

'  The  best  friend  I  ever  had  was  a  quad  raped  :  he  was  a  sliame  to 
mankind,  (bis  master  among  the  mass)  so  gratefol  was  he  for  favon 

and  so  patient  under  kiclcs.  His  fidelity  was  without  impeacbment, 
and  my  confidence  in  him  had  no  limit.  He  was  the  best  of  followers, 
and  he  followed,  like  Jack  Rugby,  at  the  heels,  lie  would  have  faced  a 
lion  to  defend  roe ;  but  he  was  superstitious,  and  had  some  supernatural 
terrors.  Any  thing  oot  of  the  usual  order  of  nature  would  daunt  him, 
as  It  has  daunted  heroes.  I  had  a  mask,  such  as  they  put  upon  the 
actor  who  enacts  Bottom  ;  and  when  I  appeared  to  Limpet  in  this 
guise,  all  the  hairs  of  his  back  would  rise  in  terror.    I  remember 
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that  once,  when  I  bathed  in  the  red-faced  miller's  pond,  the  poor  brute 
whined  piteously  wheo  I  liad  stripped  to  the  shirt.  When  I  doflbd 
that,  he  altered  one  long  howl,  and  scampered  like  a  mareh  hare  over 
the  hUl.  'He  liad  no  idea  of  me  in  the  abstract;  his  conception  of  me 

was  made  up  of  coat  aiiH  p;iHtaloons. 

Every  man  is  a  hero  to  his  dog  if  not  to  his  valet,  and  the  feeling  is 
reciprocal :  every  man's  dog  is  the  best.  A  man  is  more  willing  to 
admit  the  good  qualities  of  hia  do^,  though  he  may  not  praise  his  neigh- 
bor; towards  the  brute  his  tongue  is  tied  neither  by  jealousy  nor  envy. 
A  patriot  will  sooner  fight  (or  his  dog  than  for  his  country.  Perhaps 
he  is  the  more  prompt  to  battle,  as  the  object  is  k'ss  worthy,  as  the 
^  most  worthless  child  lias  ever  the  greatest  share  of  parental  atfection. 
A  man,  that  will  take  the  law  of  a  bully  who  atrikeahim,  will  do  in- 
stant battle  with  a  miscrennt  who  kicks  his  d<^.  I  once  saw  a  ped- 
dling son  of  Connecticut  pounded,  ns  I  would  not  pound  hemp,  for  a 
cur  that  I  would  not  put  in  the  tread-mdi.. 

'*  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  is  a  proverb  deeply  founded  in  canine 
and  human  nature.  When  I  would  make  a  favorable  impression  upon 
a  man  that  dislikes  me,  I  praise  his  dog — if,  to  my  misfortune,  he  keep 
none,  I  have  to  buy  candy  for  his  children. 

I  was  once  riding  in  a  conch  with  five  other  persons — a  German,  a 
Frenchman,  an  Englishman,  a  lady  and  her  dog,  whom  she  had  prob- 
ably selected  for  better  qualities  than  beauty  ;  for  a  more  ugly  hound 
I  never  saw.  The  Frenchman  won  the  lady's  fiivor  by  patting  the 
dog ;  that  the  Englishman  flattered  neither  the  lady  nor  her  dog,  it  is 
needless  to  state.  I  maintained  neutrality,  though  I  abhorred  the  cur. 
Snap  was  his  name,  and  to  snap  was  his  nature  ;  without  a  mailed  glove 
I  would  not  have  patted  his  head.  In  disposition  aiid  feature,  he  was, 
among  dogs,  like  Diogenes  among  men ;  but  when  I  looked  in  the 
lady's  face,  I  more  than  once  caught  myself  thinking  that  it  was  rather 
a  pretty  dog. 

My  description  is  unlike  its  subject :  it  has  neither  head  nor  tail.  I 
ramble,  indeed,  like  my  dog.  He  adapts  himself  more  to  his  master's 
present  humors  than  can  be  expected  firom  any  other  domestic.  He 
watches  my  face  ;  and  when  he  sees  h  stern,  slinks  under  the  table  ; 
but  when  he  beholds  it  placid,  he  comes  to  my  chair,  and  edges  his  cold 
nose  under  my  hand.  If  I  pat  him,  he  has  no  more  to  wish;  it  con- 
fers upon  him  as  much  happiness  as  his  nature  permits  him  to  enjoy. 

His  morals  are  as  good  as  bis  understanding ;  he  knows  better  than 
other  men's  dogs,  and  perhaps  as  well  as  other  men,  the  distinctions 
of  fliSMM  and  tuum.  I  have  known  him  stick  to  his  principles  in  the 
face  of  great  temptation.  He  never  worries  sheep,  barks  at  beggars, 
domineers  with  a  stiff  tail  over  smaller  dogs,  or  runs  after  shadows 
like  his  master.  To  me  he  owes  his  moral  habits,  and  to  my  son  his 
tricks.  These  are,  to  bring  my  slippers  when  I  yawn  in  the  evening, 
to  roll  over  three  limes,  to  walk  upon  his  hinder  legs,  to  carry  a  baaket 
like  little  Red  Ridinghood,  and  to  hold  a  piece  of  meat  upon  his  nose 
till  the  donor  counts  ten. 

Dog  has  as  much  individuality  of  character  as  man  :  there  are  far 

greater  distinctions  among  thein  than  those  of 

"  Mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 
And  cms  of  low  dagtso." 
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A  dog  ha«  more  character  than  m  ribbit   Retd  Cowpur's  accovol  of 

the  different  Jisposiiioiis  of  hi^  two  leverets,  and  believe  that  it  esisli 
in  a  flinch  gr»*.n<'r  dejrree  in  the  Ciiiiinn  race. 

All  dogs  serve  hard  masters;  thi:|  were  ^iven  to  man  for  friends, 
and  he  has  made  them  tdaves.  Their  fbofJ  i»  eruata,  booea,  and  the 
orumhit  that  fall  from  the  table;  their  reward  is  often  hlows,  and  no 
gaiitude  or  mercy  s:ives  them  from  the  halter  when  their  teeth  fail 
loii«er  to  srrv<!  iiiiiiratefiii  masters.  lIi!<tory  is  full  ol'lhc  trrent  actions 
of  dogs  :  this  jubilee  only  tlicy  obtain,  to  be  praised  wtiile  tliey  are 
neglected  Tliejr  are  ever  ready  in  worka  of  daring  and  mercy,  from 
which  man  ahrink?,  with  all  his  intellect  and  all  his  philanthropy.  In 
every  distant  and  dissimilar  region,  the  dog  adapts  himself  lo  service. 
He  draws  the  Esquimaux  over  plains  of  ice;  he  mangles  his  fellow,  to 
amuse  the  Englishman;  he  bides  the  pitiless  storms  of  the  Alps,  and 

Siiidea  the  Inal  to  the  hoepice  of  8t.  Bernard ;  and  be  raaeoea  the 
roMrniog  fiaherman  of  NewKNindland. 


THE  LADT  OF  BDTHV£N. 

HAfi.  to  tlM*,  Ikir,  noU«  Uij ! 

Much  f  marv**!  who  art  ihou, 
With  thy  bright  eye,  clear  and  steady, 
And  thy  braad  TMpIeadeBt  braw ! 

Well  beconiM  the  Spanish  bonnet 
Those  dark  locks  that  woo  tha  mmd^ 

And  the  plutue  that  flutlera  OQ  it, 
is  not  freer  than  thy  mind. 

Ruthven's  lady,— sailh  it  rightly? 

Scotland  owns  the  ancient  name, — 
Many  a  Knight  that  bore  him  knightly, 

Many  a  hriglit  and  baaataous  daioaa. 

Tet,  metliinks,  those  haughty  glances 
Suit  not  our  degenerate  days; 

Knights  no  longer  nplinter  lances, 
Bards  DO  longer  sing  their  praise. 

Trumpets  hushed,  and  folded  hannera, 
Mammon's  stamp  on  beauty's  brow, 

Feeb^  men,  and  selGsh  manners, — 
These  things  suit  not  such  as  thoa ! 

WoaM  I  knew  her  lofty  storv,— 

I  How  she  Inved,  and  how  she  diad^» 

Sure  1  aai  t  was  one  of  glory  ; 
Sura  I  am 't  was  ona  of  prlda : 

For  the  soul,  on  every  feature, 
Looks  so  high  and  so  serene, 

Bay  thou  wast  a  glorious  creature, 
WberaMM'sr  thy  lot  has  baan. 
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THE  METEORIC  SHQWER. 

•  On  the  13th  of  November,  the  celestial  spaces  exhibited  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  sublime  phenomena,  which  has  been  witnessed 
by  the  men  of  this  generation.  By  the  most  of  those  who  t>iiw,  or 
heard  of  it  for  the  first  time,  it  was  supposed  to  be  unprecedent«d<»a 
new  umI  original  elemental  exhibitbo,  de»iirned,  according  to  the  v** 
riooa  modeaof  thinking,  or  not  thinking,  for  the  amoaement*  inatrue- 
tion,  or  warning  of  mankind.  The  perplexities  of  men  wore  very  much 
relieved,  when,  on  l(x>king  into  the  records  of  the  past,  it  was  found 
that  such  things  had  been  before ;  that  former  ages  had  seen  the  heav- 
cna  DO  fire,  and  still  the  steady  course  of  nataro  had  moved  on  undi^ 
turbcd  and  unaltered.  I'here  is  no  reaaon  to  doubt,  th  u  phenomena 
of  this  kind  have  always  been  a»nong  the  usual,  thouj/h  seldom 
observed  or  unrecorded  exhil)ili()ns  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  causes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  which  produced  this,  have  been  always  operate 
ing,  and  moil  hate  produced,  in  their  regular  or  rortoitoos  intervals, 
similar  phenomsoa.  Those  causes,  and  the  manner  of  their  action, 
are,  at  present,  confessedly  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy  ;  their  un- 
frequent  occurrence,  the  excitement  under  which  ohfiervations  have 
been  made,  and  the  consequent  imperfection  of  those  observations, 
have  prefeoted  any  certain  undersfaiidiiig  of  their  nature  or-  origin. 
The  raeoBt  phenomenon  was  very  extensively  visible,  and  its  varions 
aspects  seem  to  have  been  noted  with  considerable  precision.  From 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  observations,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
philosophers  will  be  enabled  to  make  a  nearer  approximation  to  a  just 
theory  of  meteors  than  has  yet  been  eflected.  In  every  view,  this  oc- 
currence  is  especially  worthy  of  notiM,  whether  as. a  subject  of  philo* 
sophieal  speciilation,  or  a  theme  for  poetic  musings  or  devotional  aapi* 
rations.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  speculate  or  poetize- 
to  propoj-e  new  theories,  or  pronounce  decidedly  upon  old  ones; — but, 
merely  to  collect,  in  a  brief  space,  the  results  of  the  observation?, 
made  in  different  plaoes  and  by  variooa  persons,  of  the  mosi remarka- 
ble phenomenon  of  this  century. 

We  had  not  the  g(K>d  fortune  ourselves  to  witness  the  magnificent 
spectacle  of  Noveniber  111,  beinii  then  n  fast  prisoner  in  the  land  of 
dreams.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  derive  our  ideas  and  descrip- 
tions from  the  secounts  of  those,  who  were  happy  enough  to  be  called 
or  kept  from  their  pillows  to  witness  this  glorious  flashing  of  the 
eleinenis.  The  general  description  of  the  phenomenon  is  that  of  in- 
numerable meteors,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  .s^f;«//;/o^  stars,  in 
r;  pid  succession,  and  for  a  long  space  of  time,  darting  down  the  heav- 
ens, filling  them  with  ligln,  leaving  behind  them  long  trains  of  bright- 
ness, and  exploding  in  the  most  brilliant  coruscations.  So  countless 
was  the  number  of  these  meteors,  that  their  fall  has  been  vari-msly 
represented  as  a  "  shower  of  fire," — a  "  storm  of  fire," — a  "  shouer  of 
meteors,'' — a  "  starry  shower."  The  least  excited  observers  speak  of 
the  "  heavens  being  streaked  with  liquid  fire," — of  the  atmosphere 
above  and  aroond  **  rolling  np  and  kindling  into  innumerable  balls  of 
roHing  fire,"— and  other  comparismis  equally  emphatic.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  neither  language,  nor  the  pencil,  can  adequately  pictnre 
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the  grandear  and  rnagnificenee  of  the  flcene*^  Iimginatioii  oonieB  ftr 
short  of  its  sublime  reality,  and  is  content  to  leave  to  sober  philosophy 

the  task  of  description,  it  may  be  doiibtcd,  whether  any  descrip'ion 
his  surpassed,  in  iicciiracy  and  inipressiveness,  thatofthe  old  ne^ro  in 
Virginia,  who  remarked — "  it  is  aMi'ul,  indeed,  sir, — it  looked  like  ripe 
crab*apples  faHing  from  the  tree«,  when  shaking  them  for  cider." 

The  meteors  do  not  in  general  appear  to  have  exhibited  any  appear- 
ances cssenlirillv  diflferent  from  the  ordiniry  shooting  stars,  which 
every  one  rr'-ij  u  iiily  sees,  itj  a  l)riijht  eveiiinir.  They  at)  left  behind 
them  trains  of  ligUi,  which  continued,  lor  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
seldom  exceeding  seconds,  aAer  the  meteor  had  disappeared,  and  grad« 
ually  faded  away.  The  meteors  also  diflfored  in  size  and  brilliancy, 
some  seeming  little  more  than  meie  points,  othfrs  were  lartrer  and 
brighter  than  Jupiter  or  Venus.  Profe>.sor  Olmsted,  of  New-Ha- 
ven, mentions  one  as  large  as  the  moon,  'i'wo  also  arc  recorded 
as  seen  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  of  uncommon  size,  which  exhibited 
very  singular  and  beautiful  n|)pcarances.  Both  were  about  the  size  of 
a  six-inch  iilohe.  One  of  tliese  larcfe  fneteors  d  ?rted  to  the  North- 
East,  leaving  behind  it  a  train  of  light  apparently  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  threw  s^parksin  every  direction,  until  it  exploded 
in  a  thousand  brilliant  particles.  This  beautiful  meteor  continned  in 
its  path  of  light,  while  sixty-three  were  counted  by  the  observer.  The 
otlier  referred  to,  equal  in  size  and  brillianey,  shot  to  the  Sonth-East, 
and  continued  its  course  while  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  were 
counted.  The  train  of  this  last  was  rather  shorter  than  that  of  the  first. 
The  observer  remarks,  what  was  not  generally  perceived,  that  a  crack* 
ing  noise  attended  both. 

In  Newton,  New-Jersey,  one  observer  reported  that  he  saw  a  dark 
spot,  like  a  cloud,  which  gradually  grew  darker  and  smaller,  until  it 
burst,  and  produced  a  brilliant  and  extended  flash  of  light.  No  meteors 
fell  from  it.  Another  person  at  the  same  place  saw  a  body  of  light  in 
the  East,  resembling  the  disk  of  the  sun,  seen  throuirh  a  cloudy  atmo- 
sphere. This  (Tradually  ffrew  dimmer  and  more  indistinct,  until  it 
finally  disappeared.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  appearances  were 
seen  in  any  other  place. 

In  Warren,  CMiio,  a  luminous  spot  was  observed  in  the  North-East, 
reseftihlint^  the  new  mnori.  It  then  assumed  the  appearance  of  the 
Italic  S,  was  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  apparently  was  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty ieet  in  length. 

But  the  most  singolar  of  these  meteors  was  that  which,  in  some  of 

the  accounts,  is  called  the  serpent,  and  is  descril>ed  by  Piofessor  Olm- 
sted. This  was  a  ball,  which  shot  off  in  a  North  West  direction,  and 
exploded  near  the  star  Cape/la,  in  the  Goat.  This  left,  just  behind  the 
place  of  its  explosion,  a  long  train  of  light  of  p(;culiar  beauty.  It  was 
at  first  straight ;  but  it  soon  began  to  contract  in  length  and  extend  im 
breadth,  till  it  asramcd  the  appearance  of  a  serpent  folding  itself  up, 
until,  at  last,  it  appeared  like  a  small  luminous  cloud  of  vapor.  This 
cloud  was  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  South-East,  opposite  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  meteor,  and  remained  in  sight  several  minutes. 

But  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  meteors  was  that  of  globes  of 
fire,  of  various  sizes,  which  seemed  to  fall  from  a  point  near  the  zenith, 
towards  the  horizon,  in  every  directioo.   Their  coarse  is  generally 
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deteribed  u  tbe  aro  of  «  eircle;  bat  to  some  obsenrera  they  seemed 
to  fall  perpendicularly.  Otbers  afTinn  that  they  niuved  horizontally; 
and  this  is  not  improbable,  as  a  body  moving  through  the  air,  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  would  aj)p(.'ar  to  be  lalluig  in  a  curve  line.  None 
o(  the  meteors  were  seen  less  tliaa  lea  degrees  above  the  horizon,  but  . 
all  disappeared  above  that  point. 

The  duration  of  this  extraordinary  meteoaie  ahower^.was,  at  leaat, 
six  hours.  An  unusual  number  of  failing  stars  was  noticed,  in  some 
places,  on  the  cvonin<r  of  the  I'ith,  though  they  excited  no  particular 
observation  at  the  time.  The  sliooting  of  the  meteors  was  observed, 
in  some  places,  soon  after  midnight,  and  continued  with  increasing 
nomben  and  frequency,  until  between  four  and  five,  whioh  seems  to 
have  been  the  period  of  the  highe^^t  illumination.  From  that  time,  the 
numbor  visible  gradually  diininishod  as  the  day  advanced.  A  few 
bright  ones  shot  acro^^ii  the  sky,  and  left  their  luminous  traces  on 
the  morning  heaveus,  aiid  were  lost  to  sight  only  whea  the  day- 
•tar  was  bidden  in  the  splendor  of  the  rising  son. 

The  light  of  many  of  these  meteors  w  as  very  vivid,  and  illumined 
the  atmosphere  as  intensely  as  a  flash  of  li<;htning.  'IMie  light  of 
others  was  very  faint.  {Some  disappeared  suddenly,  wiilioul  any  ap- 
parent explosion,  while  others,  after  tracing  their  lines  of  light  along 
the  sky,  would  burst  with  the  most  brilliant  coruseations.  The  light 
of  their  track  was  generally,  though  not  uniformly,  white.  Theligbtof 
the  Sirjtrnt  was  prismatic,  with  a  predominance  of  blue  ;  and  one  me- 
teor, of  itncoranion  size  and  splendor,  was  seen  to  burst  in  a  oorthi»weat 
direction,  and  burn  with  a  blue  llame. 

The  extent,  through  which  this  phenomenoit  was  witnessed,  is  not 
yet  ascertained.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  seen  through  nearly  the 
whole  extent  of  the  United  States,  and  for  several  hundred  miles  at 
sea.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  as  extensive  as  that  of  1799,  which  it 
so  nearly  resembles  in  all  its  circumstances.  The  best  account  of 
that  meteorio  abower  is  to  be  found  in  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative ; 
and  his  description  accords,  remarkably,  with  that  of  the  recent  phe- 
nomenon. That  distinguished  and  scientific  traveler  was  at  Cumana, 
in  South-America,  when  the  exhibition  occurred.  He  afterwards  as- 
certained that  it  was  also  visible  at  Weimar,  in  Germany,,  and  in  Lti> 
brador  and  Greenland,  with  equal  brilliancjK.  How  for  to  the  west  it 
was  fisible,  could  not  be  known ;  but  its  known  limits  included  a 
space  of  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  square  leagues.  Prob- 
ably the  recent  {>honomenon  was  not  less  extensive.  The  phenome- 
non of  1799,  occurred  on  the  r2th  of  November^  This  may  be  re- 
garded, by  many,  as  worthy  of  remark  ;  and  it  may  be,  too,  that  philoso- 
phy, in  her  riper  age,  may  draw  many  imp(»tant  inferences  ftoni  these 
"  remarkable  coincidences." 

In  most  plaros.  where  the  fall  of  meteors  was  noticed,  they  were  not 
observed  to  be  aticiuicd  or  followed  by  any  audible  explosion.  Most 
of  the  observers  state,  distinctly,  that  no  sound  w  as  heard.  The  dart- 
ing of  the  meteors  was  as  silent  as  it  was  magnificent.  In  a  few  places, 
it  is  asserted,  that  a  sound  was  beard,  like  that  of  a  distant  iipcket; 
and,  in  one  case,  the  time  between  the  explosion  and  the  supposed  re- 
port was  counted,  and  found  to  be  twenty  seconds,  making  the  dis- 
tance of  the  meteor  about  five  miles.    Thiis  might  be  supposed  to  be 
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moment.  All  expected  the  thunder  to  follow  the  flash  of  the  lightning; 
and  it  is  not  strantfe  that  the  thunder  should  heard  to  break  on  some 
ears,  lujre  sensitive  than  the  rest,  thou«^h,  to  the  rest,  all  were  silent. 
But  «re  w«re  rather  staggered  in  our  opinion  of  mistake,  when  we  find 
it  stated,  in  an  account  from  Charleston,  S.  C.  that  freqaent  eiploaioas 
were  heard,  like  the  firing  of  small-arms,  and  that  one  meteor,  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  exploded  with  a  noise  like  a  cannon.  The  current 
of  testnnony  is  certainly  against  any  audible  explosions.  We  know 
not  that  the  fact  is  otherwise  important,  than  as  asslsttsg  ia  determin- 
ing the  height  of  the  meteors.  If  the  noise  of  their  explosion  cou  d 
be  heard,  they  must  have  been  nearer  the  earth  than  many  other  cir- 
cumstances would  st  ern  to  indicate.  The  question  of  their  Composi- 
tion may  also,  perhaps,  be  aliected  by  this  tact. 

It  was  every  where  remarked,  that  the  atmosphere  was  aneommonly 
pure  and  clear,  and  that  the  stars  shone  with  unusual  brillianey,  in- 
dicating  a  hi^ldy  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  some  places,  a 
thick,  dark  lia/.o  rested  upon  t!ie  horizon,  scvera'  degrees  below  the 
point,  whence  the  meteors  seemed  to  proceed.  This  might  undoubt- 
edly have  been  noticed  In  other  places,  if  the  attention  of  obserrera 
bad  been  directed  to  it.  It  is  not  an  onfrequent  appearance  of  the  at* 
roo!»phere  in  the  clearest  evenings. 

We  have  deferred,  till  now,  a  notice  of  the  most  important  fact,  in 
a  philosophical  view,  in  relation  to  this  phenomenon.  The  meteors, 
wherever  obeerved,  all  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  fixed  point  in  the 
heavens,  from  which  they  shotforthin  all  directions,  like  the  radii  of  a 
circle  from  its  centre,  "  following  the  arch  of  the  sky,"  as  Professor  Olm- 
sted says,  towards  the  horizon.  None  returned  on  the  path  in  which  it 
set  forth,  and  none  crossed  the  track  of  the  other.  There  was  no  ming- 
ling or  confusion.  In  Buffalo,  New-York,  and  Maysville,  Keatueky^ 
it  is  said  that  they  shot  in  no  uniform  direction  ;  and  a  Concord  paper 
asserts,  that  they  shot  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  and  in  every 
other  direction.  But,  to  nearly  every  observer,  they  appeared 
as  we  have  stated.  We  can  have  no  hesitation,  then,  in  attrimitlng 
these  lew  opposing  observations  to  ocular  deception,  and  aa  excited 
imagination,  and  considering  it  as  established  that  there  was  a  fixed 
point  in  the  heavens,  from  which  all  the  meteors  radiated.  There  is 
some  diversity  in  the  statements,  concerning  the  precise  position  of 
this  radiating  point,  though,  in  all  eases,  it  is  placed  not  far  dtstaat 
from  the  zenith  of  the  observer.  In  Wooster,  Ohio,  it  seemed  to  be 
in  the  zenith.  In  Washington,  and  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  a  little 
south-east  of  the  zenith  ;  and  in  New- York,  the  radiating  point  was  sup- 
posed to  be  about  fifteen  degrees  south-east.  In  these  cases,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  of  radiation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  verified  by 
referring  it  to  the  fixed  stars.  But  Professor  Olmsted,  to  whose  account 
we  have  frequently  rel'erred,  and  who  seems  to  have  noticed  tlie  phenom- 
enon with  uncommon  accuracy,  found  that  the  radiating  point  was,  at 
six  o'clock,  within  the  bend  of  the  Sickle  in  the  constellation  Leo,  a 
little  west  of  the  star  Gamma  Leonis,  and  near  the  bright  star  Regu- 
los,  or  the  Lion's  Heart.  The  observatintis  of  an  observer  at  Provi- 
dence coincided  precisely  with  those  of  Professor  Olmsted.  By  re- 
ierriog  to  the  celestial  globe,  it  was  found  that  the  precise  position  of 
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twenty  degrees  eigbiean  minaies  Boath  of  tbe  zenith.  Ai  Augusta, 
Georgia,  the  meteors  are  said  to  have  commenced  at  all  points  of  ele- 
vation above  the  horizon  ;  but  that  the  lines  ot"  their  direciions,  if  ex- 
tended back,  would  have  nict  in  the  zenith.  The  ditlereuce  in  the 
lenitb  difcanca,  in  any  two  places^  does  not  appear  to  hate  much  ea-  • 
ceeded  twenty  degreeif. 

Now,  if  tlie  same  series  of  meteor!?  were  seen  at  each  place,  and  the 
same  radiating  point,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  at  a  vast 
height  above  tite  atmosphere  of  the  earlii.  The  radiating  centre  of 
tbe  meteors  of  1790,  or  rather  the  f  arious  zenith  distances  of  the  me* 
teors  of  1799,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  observed.  Yet,  ivithoot  re- 
gard to  this,  Humboldt  calculated  that,  in  order  to  be  visible  over  so 
great  an  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  they  must  have  been  about  four- 
teen hundred  miles  distant  from  the  earth.  These  must  have  been  at  a 
vastly  greater  distance,  on  the  supposition  that  all  proceeded  froiaa  single 
radiating  centre.  Admitting  the  obserfation,  taken  at  Aognsta,  to  be 
correct,  and  the  centre  of  radiation  of  the  meteors  to  have  been  in  tbe 
zenith  of  that  place,  the  observations  at  New-IIaven  anil  Providence, 
which  are  undoubtedly  correct,  would  place  that  centre  at  the  distance 
of  several  thousand  miles.  An  important  fact,  noted  by  Professor 
Olni8icd,goes  to  confirm  tbe  opinion  of  a  very  great  distance.  Having 
fixed  the  radiating  point  in  Leo,  he  continued  his  observations  for  an 
hour,  and  found  the  point  stationary  in  the  same  part  of  Leo,  though 
that  constellation  had,  in  the  mean  time,  moved  westward  fifteen  de- 
grees. This  shows  that  the  radiating  point  was  above  the  region  of 
tbe  atmosphere,  and  unaflfected  by  the  rotstion  of  tbe  earth.  But  to 
avoid  the  inference  from  this  fact,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  me- 
teors werr;  carried  westward  by  the  wind.  It  must,  of  course,  be  as- 
sumed that  the  velocity  of  the  wind  was  precisely  equivalent  to  the 
rotary  motion  of  the  earth — a  process  of  reasoning  which  seems  hard- 
ly allowable  in  the  eaatious  speculations  of  philoflophy. 

Again,  it  is  supposed  that  tbe  apparent  radiant  point  was  not  tbe 
same  in  all  places,  and,  of  course,  tliat  the  same  meteors  were  not  seen 
in  all  places.  If  the  radiant  point  was  in  the  zenith  at  Augusta,  and 
also  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  be  the  same  ra- 
diant point,  and  that  a  different  set  of  meteors  was  seen  at  each  place* 
A  good  deal  of  difficulty  attends  inquiry  into  this  phenomenon, 
firom  not  knowing  those  by  whom  the  observations  were  made. 
They  were  not  made,  in  all  cases,  by  scientific  men,  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  grand  points  of  observation,  and  were  familiar  with 
physical  phenomena  and  tbeir  causes.  Tbe  observations  of  ordinary 
spectators,  will,  of  necessity,  be  inacourats  and  Imperfect,  influenced, 
in  a  great  degree,  by  an  excited  imagination,  and  to  be  made  the 
foundations  of  philosophical  reasoning,  only  as  they  correspond  with 
those  of  more  practised  and  scientific  observers.  To  apply  these  re- 
marks, if  the  radiating  centre  of  tbe  meteors  has  been  accurately  fixed 
by  one  or  more  men  of  science,  on  whose  observations  we  have  a  right 
to  place  confidence,  and  the  majority  of  other  observations,  by  mak- 
ing the  necessary  allowances,  coincides  with  it,  we  are  not  to  avoid 
the  result  of  those  observations,  by  giving  too  much  weight  to  others, 
wiiich  seem  to  lead  to  a  difiereat  conclusion.    With  a  trifling  allow- 
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anee,  most  of  the  observations,  made  in  the  Adantic  States,  are  consiat* 
ent  with  tliat,  which  fixrd  the  radiatintr  centre  of  the  meteoric  fhower 
near  the  zcnidi  of  Aiiffusta,  and  placed  it  far  heyond  the  earth's  at- 
nosphore.  We  prefer,  tiierclore.  to  suppose  an  error  in  the  ohserva- 
tiona  ID  Ohio,  than  to  adiBit  the  theory  of  two  or  more  radiating  cen- 
tres— a  theory,  which  we  conceive  to  he  unneeeaaary  and  unphilo- 
eophical,  and  renderinu  tl"-  solution  of  these  magnificent  celestial  phe- 
notncna  vastly  more  diHicult  and  complicated.  And  it  isobv  ious,  that, 
on  either  supposition,  there  must  have  been  material  errors  of  obser<- 
Tation.  Thoa,  in  Salem  and  Boaton,  the  radiating  point  ia  aaid  to 
have  been  in  the  zenith  ;  while  in  Providence  and  New-Haven,  with 
only  half  a  dei;rree  difference  in  latitude,  and  but  little  more  in  longi- 
tude, that  point  was  twenty  derjrrrs  south  of  the  zenith.  It  both  these 
observations  are  correct,  there  must  have  been  two  points  of  radiation, 
within  the  apace  «f  leaa  than  a  degree.  But  it  ia  obvioaa  that  both 
these  pointa  must  have  been  viaible  in  all  the  places  mentioned.  But 
we  find  no  account  of  more  than  one  point  of  radi  ttion  having  been 
noticed  at  the  same  place.  The  centre  was  deierinined  at  the  two 
latter  places,  by  referring  it  to  fixed  metes  and  bounds  in  the 
heavens.  In  the  two  latter,  for  aught  that  appears,  it  waa  determined 
Boleljr  bj  the  eye.  There  can  be  no  heaitation  in  dcoiding  which 
needs  correction.  If  so  great  and  obvious  an  error  lia?4  been  commit- 
ted in  places  in  so  near  proximity,  there  is  no  difhculty  in  conceiving 
the  inaccuracy  of  other  observations,  made  in  similar  circumstances,  in 
other  plaoea.  And  these  necessary  allowances  will  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  supposing  more  than  one  centre  of  radiation^  or  of  bringing 
the  phenomenon  dowji  from  heaven  to  earth. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  circumstance,  probably  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  solution  of  this  phenomenon,  and  we  can  <»ly 
mention,  without  dwelling  upon  it.  The  velocity  of  the  meteors  was 
particularly  remarked.  The  degree  of  this  velocity  will  depend  alto- 
gether upon  their  distance  from  the  earth.  It  has  been  computed  that, 
if  they  were  at  the  height  of  sixty  miles  above  the  earth,  they  must 
hare  moved  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  in  a  second.  Their  Telocity 
must  hare  been  inconceivably  greater,  at  the  distance  of  ten  thoHsand 
miles — perhaps  equal  to  tliatof  lightning— «t  any  distance,  their  vd> 
locity  must  have  been  great. 

We  have  thus  noticed  the  principal  circumstances  of  this  remark- 
able phenomenon.  And  who  could  behold  unmoved,  this  ^eatful  light-  ' 
ing  up  of  the  midnight  sky — the  heavens  apparently  on  fire — millions 
of  stars  seeming  to  fall  from  their  pj)heres,  and  the  element?,  as  if 
about  to  melt  with  fervent  heat  ?  He  must  have  a  great  deal  of  reck- 
lessness,  and  too  much  of  philosophy,  who  could  behold  the  scene 
without  much  of  awe  mingling  with  his  admiration.  Even  philosophy 
could  not  view  h  with  the  tranquil  and  passionless  eye,  vnth  which  she 
regards  other  equally  jirand  hut  more  ordinary  phenomena.  And 
philosophy  will  not  smile  in  .scorn  of  less  instrnct(3d  minds,  to  which 
this  brilliant  revelation  brought  nothing  but  terror  and  dire  forebod- 
ings. It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  emotions  that  would  he  exeited  in  an 
Ignorant  mind,  and  even  in  a  cultivated  and  ardent  mind,  in  the  view 
of  such  a  scene,  especially,  when  religion  brought  to  view  the  warn- 
ings of  prophecy.    To  any  one,  who  believed  the  inevitable  certainty 
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of  the  ptedietions  of  the  Bible,  and  that  they  were  Qtteied  by  him  who 
made  and  controls  the  elements  and  all  worlds,  and  by  whose  omnipo- 
tent and  unceasing  energy  alone  the  stars  and  planets  are  continued  in 

their  wondrous  revolutions,  such  a  phenomenon  could  not  hut  ff'ive  a 
vivid  iniprt'ssion  of  the  time,  when  all  the  stars  of  heaven  shall  rush 
madly  Iruu)  their  spheres,  and  the  dements  melt  with  fervent  heat. 
The  thought 'would  rush  over  his  mind,  with  all  its  emotions  of  hope 
or  of  despair,  that  the  subversion  of  the  present  order  of  nature  had 
commenced, — that  lie,  who  was  to  come,  had  come,  amid  the  ruins  ofthe 
universf,  to  judije  and  to  reward  hiscreatures  according  to  their  works, 
and  from  these  crashing  and  dissolving  elements  to  form  more  pcrliect 
and  enduring  combinations  of  beauty,  order,  and  utHity,  and  new  and 
brighter  abodes  of  glory  and  happiness  for  his  children.  Science,  we 
repeat,  will  not  scorn  these  emotions  of  ignorance  or  enthusiasm  ;  for 
she  felt  somotliitit^  of  thorn  while  standincr,  with  uplifted  eye,  beneath 
those  tiery  meteors,  and  asked  from  whence  ihey  came,  and  only  echo 
answered — "  whence  came  they  t" 

The  nature  and  origin  of  shooting  stars  has  been  long  sought  for  by 
philosophers,  but  as  yet  w  ithout  any  satisfactory  result.  Their  causes 
are  confessedly  beyond  the  present  reach  of  science.  The  limits  of 
this  article  will  not  permit  us  to  examine  in  detail  the  various  hypotln 
eses  that  4iave  been  proposed  to  explain  them.  The  central  point,  from 
which  the  meteors  seem  to  be  cast,  favors  the  theory,  that  they  are 
projected  from  some  solid  body  in  a  slate  of  intense  ignition.  The 
difficulties  of  this  theorv,  and  they  seetn  to  be  insuperable,  are — that  the 
body,  winch  throws  oti'  so  many  millions  of  luminous  globes,  must  be 
luminous  and  visible  itself, — that  some  of  these  innumerable  portions 
of  a  solid  body  most  have  fallen  to  the  earth ;  which  is  not  the  case,  as 
none  have  been  found — and  that  no  supportable  projectile  force,  which 
such  a  body  cnnld  possess,  could  give  80  great  a  velocity,  as  these  me- 
teors undoubtedly  move  with. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New- York  Journal  of  Commerce,  who  says 
he  prefers  *'  bock-wheat  cak<e8  and  coffee  to  speculations  in  philoso- 
phy," started  a  theory,  or  rather  etated  a  hint  for  a  theory,  while  wait* 
ing  for  his  breakfast,  which  proves,  at  least,  that  his  epicurism  has  not 
spoiled  his  y>hilosophy,  and  which  desc  rves  mention,  if  oidy  for  its 
novelty  and  ingenuity,  lie  adopts,  as  an  undoubted  fact,  the  opinion 
that  there  was  more'  than  one  point  of  radiation,  and  that  the  observers, 
at  diflferent  places,  did  not  sec  the  same  meteors.  It  is  well  known,  or, 
at  least,  certainly  believed,  that  the  solar  system,  and  all  the  planetary 
systems,  are  rnvolvinir  around  some  unknown  centre  of  all  systems, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  earth  is  coubtantly  making  a  new  path  in 
mbsolote  space.  He,  therefore,  supposes  that  these  meteoric  phenome- 
na may  be  aoeewMed  for  by  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  the  tail 
of  a  comet,  wiiirli  always  leaves  a  train  of  luminous  matter  for  several 
millions  of  miles  behind  it,  or  tbrouuh  one  of  the  nebula,  which  the 
lastest  observations  of  Dr.  ilerschel  led  him  (o  siip[)ose  were  a  shining 
fluid,  formed  from  the  light  continually  issuing  from  the  innumerable 
suns,  which  fill  the  immensity  of  space.  In  the  passage  of  the  earth 
through  these  nebula,  or  that  tail,  their  substance  would  mix  with  the 
eartli's  atmosj)here,  and  be  attracted  to  its  surface  :  and  the  writer  re- 
ferred to,  thinks  this  would  satisfactorily  explain  the  prominent  indica- 
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tiom  of  the  pbeBomenon.  This  theorj  is  as  plausible  as  most,  and 
more  so  than  many,  which  have  b<ren  proposed,  atul,  like  a  thousand 
other  theories,  needs  only  the  support  of  well-established  facts  to  ren- 
der it  the  true  one.  It  has  an  advantage  over  others,  that  it  is  not 
eoofioed  to  th«  atmoepboro  of  earth,  bat  has  the  raoge  of  unirenal 
apeee,  ia  which  to  gather  ita  facta.    Till  that  ia  esploredy  at  haa  no 

chanr.e  of  being  refoted. 

But,  without  referring  to  other  theories,  which  are  inadequate  to  ac- 
count for  such  extensive  phenomena,  are  opposed  to  some  of  the 
knowD  lawaof  aatare,  and  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  ao4  are 
fait  being  exploded,  we  sh.ill  only  allude  to  that,  which  ascribes  these 
meteors  to  the  agency  of  eleciriciiy.  This  elenioni  is  undoubtedly 
adequate  to  the  production  of  eHft-ctb  on  a  scale  as  magiuficont  as  those 
recently  witnessed,  and  the  only  known  agent  competent  to  such 
effects.  It  is  oniveraally  diffused  throughout  the  earth,  and  exists  in 
great  abundance  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  perhaps, 
to  an  indefinite  extent  beyond  it.  Causes,  many  of  which  are  known, 
*'  are  continually  operating^  often  on  a  scale  of  vast  extent,  to  produce 
electrical  excitation.  Is  it  not  then  very  probable  that  this  agent, 
every  where  present,  every  where  active,  of  vast,  veraatile,  and  niH 
known  powers,  would,  under  particular  modifying  circumstances, 
which  we  are  yet  to  le.irn,  produce  the  brilliant  exhil)ition  recently 
witnessed?    We  know  not  how  to  avoid  an  affirmative  answer." 

The  language  just  quoted  is  that  of  Professor  Caawell,  of  Brown 
Univeraity,  md  there  are  many  circumstances,  in  the  late  phenomeiKMi, 
which  powerfully  confirm  the  theory  of  electric  agency.  At  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia,  strong  electric  syn)ptoin8  were  noticed.  The  gold  beat 
electrometer  was  excited  by  a  touch.  Bennet's  electrometer,  placed 
on  the  prime  eondeetor,  with  the  cosh  Ion  insulated,  rose  on  a  slight 
notion  of  the  machine;  and  the  pendulum  of  De  Luc's  dry  pile  was 
accelerated.  The  Aurora  Borealis,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  electric 
origin,  was  distinctly  visihie  in  many  places,  particularly  at  Buffalo,  and 
Warren,  Ohio.  A  gentleman,  who  writes  from  the  latter  place,  states 
that,  on  the  evening  before,  he  observed  his  clethes  to  be  strongly 
charged  with  eleetoicity,  which,  on  considerable  motion,  waa  emitted 
in  brilliant  sparks.  In  the  former  place  it  is  stated  that  the  air  was 
frequently  illuminated  with  flashes  of  light,  in  no  way  differing  from 
the  ordinary  silent  electric  explosions,  called  heat  lightn  ng.  There 
were  many  other  indieationa  of  a  highly  eleetrical  atate  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  occurrence  of  a  heavy 
thunder-storm,  on  the  following  night,  in  several  places. 

But,  after  all,  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  electric  theory  is,  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  the  roost  probable  theory,  which 
the  future  developmenta  of  aeienee  may  eoafimi  or  overthio v. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  by  many  persons,  a  proof  that  Chris- 
tianity is  beginning  to  do  its  work  in  society  more  i'aitbfuily  than  ever 
before,  that  the  present  age  is  somewhat  distinguished  above  others  for 
pbilftiitbropy  aod  public  spirit  It  has  been  obj^ted,  io  former  times,  to 
tbe  divine  origin  of  our  religion,  thsA  society  does  not  appear  to  bavn 
been  improved  by  it  so  much  as  m^ht  have  been  expected.  But  now, 
it  seems  as  if  some  wonderful  cause,  which  had  never  before  been  at 
work  in  the  world,  liad  suddenly  arisen,  through  the  influence  of 
which,  tbe  virtues,  which  have  long  been  slumbering  in  the  bosom  of 
man,  have  been  excited  into  vigorous  action.  Certainly  no  age  has 
been  so  remarkable  for  societies  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  as 
the  present ;  none,  in  which  so  many  publications  have  been  under- 
taken by  private  and  public  means,  avowedly  for  the  purposes  of  phi- 
lanthropy. It  is  a  thankless  object  to  attempt  to  call  in  question  thn 
motives  of  any  man  or  any  set  of  men ;  it  is,  moreover,  a  dangerous, 
because  an  irreliiiious  object.  I  would  not,  therefore,  believe  that  the 
many  individuals  and  associations,  who  have  lately  published  works, 
which  they  think  entitle  them  to  the  thanks  of  society,  have  been 
influenced  bwmngly  by  tbe  desire  of  gain ;  nor  would  I  even  suggest 
that  the  many  persons,  who  are  now  actively  and  vigorously  «igaged 
in  the  promotion  of  any  of  those  great  objects  which  attract  the  public 
attention,  are  knowingly  impelled  by  the  love  of  reputation.  But  it  is 
well,  on  our  own  account,  if  there  be  any  delusion,  by  which  others 
•re  moved  to  labors  of  benevoSence,  to  consider  dee|^  the  subject  of 
tbe  character  of  that  benevolence,  which  Christianity  would  lead  us  to 
exercise,  in  order  that  we  ourselves  need  not  be  misled  also. 

Let  us  consider  what  is  the  character  of  the  philanthropy  of  the 
present  day.  A  vast  amount  of  money  is  expended  for  tbe  support  of 
the  poor, — for  foreign  missions,  for  the  diflfusion  of  the  scriptures,  and 
other  like  objects ;  a  vast  amount  of  time  is  consumed  by  public  meet- 
ings, to  promote  the  oanse  of  peace  among  nations ;  for  tbe  suppres- 
sion of  intemperance  ;  and  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Many  are 
busily  engaged  in  writing  tracts,  lectures,  and  sermons,  and  in  prepar- 
ing public  speeches  in  behalf  of  these  various  objects.  Tbe  character 
of  the  philanthropy  of  the  present  day,  then,  is  active  ;-'this  is  a  val- 
nable  quality.  It  is,  also,  public  ;  its  eftcts  are  matters  of  public  no- 
toriety ;  the  exertions,  to  which  it  leads,  are  attended  by  the  fame  of 
those  who  make  them.  Is  this  well  7  Is  it  not  a  dangerous  quality? 
Ought  we  not  to  be  scrupulous,  if  we  have  engaged  in  any  of  these 
objects,  in  examining  our  motives,  and  assuring  ourselves  that  Ibe 
desire  of  being  known  as  fine  and  polished  speakers,  or  interesting 
wriiers,  and  that  the  wish  of  public  ofiice,  of  risirio;  in  the  world, — 
that,  in  a  word,  ambition,  has  had  no  share  in  the^influcnces,  which 
have  induced  us  to  become  philanthropists?  Should  we  be  satisfied 
with  a  slight  examination  ?  Let  us  remember  how  often  we  are 
called  upon  to  look  back  upon  some  <^  those  actions,  which  we  have 
thought  among  tbe  most  meritorious  which  we  have  performed,  and 
to  regret  that  our  motives  were,  in  reality,  impure  1  No  slight  exam- 
ination should  seem  satisfactory.   J^ubiic  approbation  is  tbe  most 
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sedocing  object,  which  can  attract  a  yonng  man's  attention.  Ambi- 
tion is  a  most  dangerous  guide,  to  folluw  tiiroiagk  the  triaks  and  temp- 
tations of  life.  If  any  one  find  that  In;  hccornes  a  pliiluntl)ro|>i.st,  in 
any  dejrree,  troin  the  desire  of  disphiy in;j  his  tah  rits,  K  t  hitn  (h's»  rl  the 
cause  in  winch  he  lius  been  thus  engaged,  or  purity  Ins  heart  fruni 
80  foul  a  mixture  of  molires.  If  he  pursoe  it  without  a  change  in  his 
disposition,  can  he  expect  to  conceal  from  others,  what  be  has  not 

been  able  to  cot)real  from  himself?  The  world  are  ever  ready  to  sus- 
pect;  and  will  he  not  he  disappointed  in  his  anihitious  views,  if  tlicy  he 
discovered?  Can  he  expect  to  conceal  from  that  eye,  which  sees  into 
the  darkness  of  the  human  heart,  where  no  mortal  eye  can  penetrate  Y 
Besides,  if  his  motives  be  impure,  Ii(>  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  most  ' 
direct  and  eapy  course  for  acrompiisliin;,'  the  object.  >\  hi(  h  lii>  benevo- 
lence desires.  With  such  a  mixture  ol  niotives,  his  jnd^'enient  w  ill  not 
be  able  to  select  the  best  means,  and  he  may  fail,  when,  apparently, 
the  object  has  been  almost  effected.  If  he  fail,  he  will  naturally  be 
led  to  consider  the  causes  of  his  failure;  and  will  noi  his  pride  be 
shocked  to  learn  that  his  follies  fiiot/  have  caused  it  ?  If  he  do  not 
suspect  himself  of  any  wrong  motives,  when  they  really  exist,  what 
consolation  can  he  have  in  his  disappointment  ?  Will  his  love  to  man- 
kind urge  him  on  to  more  important  labors  for  their  happiness?  or 
self-love  urge  him  to  more  chimerical  plarw?,  the  success  of  which,  is 
still  more  doubtful  ?  or  w  ill  nf)t  his  love  of  mankind  receive  such  a 
shock  as  shall  deter  him  from  attempting  to  improve  their  happiness, 
or  make  him  altogether  selfish,  and  induce  him  to  pursue  his  selfish 
purposes  by  means  more  cunning,  and  unmixed  with  any  desire  lor 
the  good  of  others  ? 

Such  a  philanthropy  often  generates  striff,.  Instead  of  beinfj  peace- 
able, gentle,  long-sutiering,  it  is  inclined  to  make  party-distinctions, 
and  to  take  such  means  as  shall  compel  men  to  be  good,  whether  they 
are  willing  or  not.  It  is  something  akin  to  the  philanthropy,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  inquisition,  and  caused  the  martyrdoms  in  Queen 
IMarv's  tiiiif;  a  philanthrojiy ,  to  compel  men's  consciences  to  believe 
in  the  truth,  where  they  could  not  see  it ;  and  in  order  to  save  them 
from  future  punishment,  which  they  themselves  did  not  expect,  to 
make  their  life  one  continued  scene  of  punishment ;  or  to  send  them 
by  puiiislirncnt  to  the  condemnation  of  that  very  Judge,  from  whose 
condemnation  tiiey  hoped  to  compel  them  to  be  saved.  It  endeavors 
to  attain  great  objects  by  rapid  strides, — to  reform  the  whole  world  iu  a 
moment  It  excites,  therefore,  the  opposition  of  the  worldly-wise  and 
the  cautious,  who  think  that  the  world  may  be  reformed,  but  only  by 
slow  degrees,  and  by  quiet  means.  That  cause  must  be  powerful 
indeed,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  can  change  the  moral 
character  of  a  whole  continent.  The  storm  acts  powerfully,  but 
wildly  ;  and  though  it  may  purify  the  air,  it  is  but  for  a  few  days ;  it 
may  send  man  to  pray  in  fear  to  his  Maker, — but  it  is  the  gentle  sun 
and  the  mild  rain,  which  fertilize  the  fu^lds  and  mature  the  crops; 
they  cause  tlie  heart  of  man  to  rise  in  grateful  adoration  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  gifts.  The  storm  is  sent,  in  the  course  of  God's  providence, 
to  do  good,  and  it  is  not  answerable  for  the  wildness  of  the  havoc  it 
may  make.  Man  is  sent  to  do  good;  but  if,  with  his  good,  he  has  not 
been  careful  to  d^  no  hurt,  he  is  answerable  to  him,  whose  minister 
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he  is.    Great  exertions  |)roduce  great  eflfects,  but  they  excite  great 
opposition,  and  sometimes  dangerous  reaction.    If  tlie  world  be 
formed  too  rapidly, — more  rapidly  than  the  nature  of  man  permits,— 
who,  after  we  are  gone,  shall  take  our  placee  to  ma'rntarn  it  in  the 

position,  to  which  we  have  cnrricd  it  ?  If  men  are  unwilling' to  reform, 
and  do  so  only  under  the  induence  of  great  excitement,  their  charac* 
ters  will  be  wanting  in  that  strength  which  is  necessary  to  preserve 
them  good. 

To  prove  that  the  philanthropy  of  the  present  day  is  obnoxious  to 
this  impiitatron,  I  need  only  refer  to  meetings  which  have  been  held 
in  Virginia,  in  Vermont,  and  in  New-IIainpshire,  and  the  resolutions 
and  measures  adopted  in  tliose  meetings,  adverse  to  the  movements  of 
the  temperance  refbrmera.'  I  need  bm  refer  to  certain  meetinga 
recently  h^ldinthe  city  ofBdeton-,  for  the  discussion  of  the  qaestion, 
whether  the  cniise  of  temperance  should  he  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  qualifications  of  candidates  fijr  public  officers.  I  know  that, 
on  this  subject,  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  am  con- 
acioaa  that  i  may  not  have  given  it  the  long  and  aofier  consideration, 
which  those  ought  to  give,  who  take  upon  themselves  to  begiir  so  dan- 
gerous a  division.  Still,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  question  admits 
of  little  discussion,  w  hether  our  happy  community  shall  ever  be  divided 
into  two  violent  political  parlies,  the  professed  object  of  the  one  of 
which  is,  to  exchide  from  offices  of  honor  and  trust  those,  whom  they 
think  less  virtnous  than  themselves,  and  to  denounce  their  opponents 
as  immoral  men.  Ft  appears  to  me  as  if  the  direct  tendency  of  the 
measures  alluded  to  is  to  make  religion  the  watchword  of  a  party,  and 
to  make  men  consider  themselvc?,  and  be  considered  by  others,  as 
virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to  the  opinions  which  they  hold  and  the 
aide  upon  which  they  vote.  WtH  not  this  bring  religion  and  virtue 
into  contempt  f  Would  not  the  union  of  sectarianism  and  politics  be 
an  iinhallowod  rombination,  worse  than  any  that  haff  ever  vexed  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  world? 

The  philantiiropy  of  the  present  day  calls  for  few  sacrifices  ;  and 
the  sacrifice'  which  it  demands,  m  of  such  a  nature'  as  frequently  to 
receive  an  immediate  reward.  It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance that  the  character  of  the  present  age  is  such  as  to  permit 
philanthropists  to  labor  without  incurring?  danger,  or  Joss  of  money, 
time,  health,  or  life.  But  then,  are  they  philanthropists?  Do  they 
even  deserve  the  small  praise  of  being  public-^irited,  who  publish  to 
the  worhf  that  they  have  establishetT  stores,  from  which  aH  spiritnous 
liquors  are  excluded  T  or  offices,  from  which  no  papers,  tracts,  or  majr- 
azines  are  issued,  but  those  in  support  of  the  cause  of  temperance  t 
Is  it  just  for  one,  who  preaches  up  the  cause  of  peace,  to  add  that  he 
receives  no  reward,  and  that  he  is  laboring  at  his  own-  charges!  Does 
he  not  at  that  moment  demand  uv  to  give  him  our  admiration  f  Public 
spirit,  T  believe,  always  calls  for  some  degree  of  private  sacrifice  ;  and 
philanthropy  can  never  exist  and  be  active,  witiiout  still  greater.  It 
was  not  enjoined  upon  ufi  in  vain,  that,  when  we  gave  alms,  our  left 
hand  should,  not  know  what  the  right  hand  was  doing,  and  that  the 
mouth  should  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  us.  Truly,  they  who  do  so 
have  their  reward. 

But  it  may  be  denied,  thai  the  philanthropy  which  at  present  dis» 
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tarbs  society,  does  not  call  for  sacrifices.  It  may  be  said  that  money 
is  expended,  and  in  trreat  sums,  too,  fr)r  the  furtherance  of  benevolent 
objects.  True:  The  world  always  know  how  tnuch;  but  does  it 
come  froin  those  who  can  hardly  spare  it  t  Do  those  wlio  possess 
millions  or  thousands,  and  give  away  hundreds  or  tens,  feel  the  want 
of  what  they  give  \  Does  their  fire  sriid  one  ray  the  less,  or  their 
table  feel  tlir  lightness  of  one  superttuiiy  of  luxury  removed  ?  It  is 
but  a  light  tiling  to  give  money.  There  are  few  widows  in  our  land, 
whose  penury  Is  so  great  that  their  mites  are  all  the  lifing  that  they 
have.  But  time,  which  is  to  most,  fur  more  valuable  than  money, 
because  they  are  lef<s  wjlliunr  to  expend  it  for  others,  is  lavishly  used 
to  promote  the  ciuse  of  |)hil.iiitliro|»y.  True,  it  is  expended  in  the 
public  halls,  w  here  beauty  and  l:i^liiun  listen  and  approve,  or  in  writ- 
ing and  publishing  what  meets  the  public  eye,  and  which  the  public 
hand  rewards.  But  the  lora  of  time,  which  is  caused  by  these  public 
displays,  does  not  cause,  also,  a  want  of  tlie  necessaries,  or  e»en  iho 
luxuries  of  life.  It  is  not  whole  days  that  are  ijiven,  hut  the  fragments 
of  nights,  and  they  impoverish  no  more  those  w  ho  are  rich  in  liniei 
than  the  gift  of  money  thow  who  are  rich  in  wealth. 

There  are,  then,  four  characteristics,  which  appear  to  me  to  distills 
guisli  tlie  pin!  iniliropy  of  the  present  day,  from  that  of  former  atires  ; — 
it  is  active  :  the  etforis  to  winch  it  leads  are  all  seen  by  the  public 
eye  :  it  generates  iitrife  j  and  it  calls  for  few  sacrifices.  None  of  these 
qualities,  except  the  first,  are  the  characteristics  of  a  philanihropf 
which  forgets  its<  If,  and  which  embraces  the  whole  human  race. 
They  are  not  like  the  philanthropy  of  Paul,  who  ''labored  working 
with  his  own  hands,"  who  was  in  journuyings  often,  in  penis  of 
waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  his  countrymen,  in  perils  by 
the  heathen, — in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  io 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  The  phi« 
lantliropy  of  Paul  or  of  Howard  arose  from  no  love  of  romance  ;  it 
permitted  no  exertion  without  a  deep  sympathy  with  mankind.  It 
called  for  sacrifices,— -the  greatest  which  a  man  could  make.  Sick* 
ncss  and  death  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  shook  them  familiarly  by 
the  hand.  There  can  be  but  few  Pauls  and  few  Howards.  The 
chaiacter  of  a  genuine  philanthropist  is  one  which  every  summer's  sun 
cannot  shine  upon.  But  though  it  appears,  to  mv  mind,  as  if  the  name 
of  philiothropy,  or  even  that  of  public  spirit  sboaid  scarcely  be  given  to 
much  of  what  goes  under  those  sounding  names,  I  would  not  wish  that 
men  were  less  active  ;  I  could  only  wish  that  they  were  more  judi- 
cious. It  is  of  little  avail  that  spasmodic  efforts  should  be  made  to 
supply  every  family  in  the  United  States  with  Bibles  in  a  ^ear,  when 
ittch  an  exertion  demands  of  man  more  than  he  can  do ;  it  is  of  itttio 
importance,  that  any  society  should  boast  of  having  established,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  a  Sunday-school  in  every  town  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  ;  it  is  impossible  that,  in  the  course  of  a  sinijle  (hiy,  a  Tem- 
perance Society  should  be  established  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  These  great  efforts  are  but  the  rolJiogs  and  tossinga  of  « 
stream,  swollen  by  the  storms,  which  must  soon  again  dwindle  dowo 
into  its  former  insifrnificance.  God  lias  not  permitted  to  man  the 
power  of  workin_'  miracles;  in  his  own  government,  tliey  are  but 
seldom  used,    'i'he  grass  springs  slowly ;  the  grain  grows  gradually 
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.  yellow;  aad  when  he  speaks  to  man,  it  is  in  the  still  small  voice  of 
conscience.  The  philanthropy  recommended  by  the  providence  of 
Ood  and  the  Gospel  of  his  Si>n,  acts  by  persuasion »  and  not  by  com- 
pulsion ;  it  admonishes  without  bitterness ;  relieves  without  ostcnta^ 
tion  ;  and  the  freedom  of  opinion,  the  freedom  of  conscience,  the  free- 
dom of  action,  which  it  covots  for  iisclC.  it  uiihesHHiiiijfly  allows  to 
others.  The  fruit  of  this  philanthropy  is  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  meek- 
ness, TEMPERANCE.  E. 


DEATH  OF  WILB£RFORC£. 

I  HEARD  loud  praiie  of  heroes.    But  I  raw 
The  blood-stain  on  their  tablet.    Then  I  marked 
A  torrent  ruuhing'  from  its  mountain  height, 
BeariDff  the  up-torn  laurel,  while  itSSllWlfUl 
Amid  we  arid  sanda  of  Vanity 
Did  spend  itself, — and  to !  a  warning  voice 
Sighed  D  er  t!ie  Ocean  of  Kternitj, 
**  Behold  the  tVarrior't  glory." 

Hwtary  •  oamsy 

Sublimely  soaring  on  her  wing  of  light, 
And  many  a  name  of  palatine  and  peer. 
Monarch  and  prince,  on  her  proud  scroll  the  bore, 
filazon«;d  by  Fame.    But  'mid  the  sea  of  Time^ 
Hehnet.  anid  coronet,  and  diadem, 
Rose  IxMslful  up  and  shone  and  disappeared, 
Like  the  white  foam-crest  on  the  tossing  wavOy 
Forgotten,  while  beheld. 

I  heard  a  kaell 
Toll  slow  amid  the  consecrated  aides 
Where  slamber  EnglandVdead,— a  solemn  dhrge 

Break  forth  amid  the  Unwh  of  kings,  and  say 
That  man  was  dust.   And  then  a  nation's  tears 
Fell  down  like  rain ;  for  it  was  meet  to  monm. 
But  from  the  land  of  palm-trees,  where  doth  flow 
Sweet  incense  forth,  from  grove,  and  gum,  and  flower. 
Came  richer  tribute,  breathmg  o^er  the  tomb 
A  prostrate  nation's  thanks. 

Yes, — Afric  knelt,— 
That  mourning  mother,  and,  throughout  the  earth 
Taught  her  unfettered  children  to  repeat 
The  name  of  Wilberforce,  and  bless  the  spot 
Mads  aaered  by  his  ashes.   Yea,  the  world 
Arose  upon  her  crumbling  throne,  to  praise 
The  loAy  mind  that  never  knew  to  swerve, 
Though  holy  Truth  should  beckon  ittomsst 
The  »own  of  the  embattled  universe. 

And  so  I  bowed  me  down  in  this  tkr  nook 
Of  the  far  West,  and  proudly  traced  the  nams 
Of  WiLBxaroRCK  upon  my  countrv's  eoroU, 
*to  bs  her  gaide  as  abe  unchained  the  slave, 
And  the  bright  model  of  her  sons,  who  seek 
True  glory.    And,  from  every  village-haunt 
And  school,  where  rastitt  Science  quaistij  fuigus^ 
I  called  the  little  ones,  and  forth  they  came, 
To  hear  of  Afric's  champion,  and  to  bless 
The  firm  in  purpose,  aad  the  foil  of  dajps.  L.  H.  S. 
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Rochefoucauld,  who  probably  saw  as  deeply  into  the  iimott  re* 
ceases  of  ibe  buman  heart,  as  any  man  that  ever  lived,  stated,  «a 
an  apborismu  that  **  no  man  was  ever  more  unlike  another,  than  he 
was  occasionnlly  unlike  himself."  Sotne  other  ethical  i)hilo:>opher 
said,  to  the  same  purpose,  that  "  man  is  a  bundJv  of  contradictions." 
Alaa  J  for  the  iKMior  of  haoian  nttare,  there  is  too  maeh  troth  in  hoth 
remarks — and  I  am  persuaded,  that  diere  hardly  exists  a  human  be- 
ing, who  docs  not  frequently  prove  the  truth  of  both  aphorism.s.  So 
far  as  regards  my  siiitfie  self,  "  I  plead  guilty  to  the  f^oW  impeach- 
ment," and  have,  in  liieeaiJy  part  of  my  career,  given  full  prtxjf  that  I 
can  elaim  no  exemption.  My  coup  tFessai,  as  a  writer,  was  a  violent 
iirade  against  theharbarous  practice  of  duelling;  and  behold  me,  in  a 
very  few  short  years,  rutniin;^'  full  tilt,  and  provokitjjj^  a  durl,  which, 
accordiu^r  to  the  t-tnclesl  laws  of  chivalry,  I  miiflit  have  avoided,  with- 
out dishonor.  Behold  me  tiring  a  pistol  at  a  man,  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing my  ignorance  of  the  use  of  fire-arms,  I  might  have  killed,  and 
thus  deprived  a  woman  and  five  or  six  children  -of  their  natural  pro- 
tector, though  I  was  conscious,  at  the  very  moment,  of  the  enormity  of 
the  offence  !  I  might  well  ^ny,  "  I  see  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong 
pur&ue."    Alas!   alas!  I  rej)eat,  for  poor  human  nature! 

Having  very  fiiw  notes  to  guide  me,  and  depending^  therefore,  as  I 
<do,  almost  altogether  on  my  memory,  in  these  loose  sketches,  I  shall 
frequently  omit  to  introduce  incidents  in  their  proper  chronological 
order ;  as  events  do  not  present  themselves  to  my  recollection  in  a 
regular,  consecutire  series.  In  ail  such  cases  I  shall  note  down  the 
Items,  as  they  afterwards  occur,  without  regard  to  anachronism. 

Two  or  three  circumstances,  just  now  recollected,  fall  within  this 
iCategory,  and  ought  to  have  been  noticed  in  my  first  letter,  if  noticed 
at  all ;  perhaps  the  leader  will  think  that  tihey  might  just  as  well  be 
omitted  altogether. 

I  happeaed  to  be  in  Crow-street  Theatre,  Dublin,  on  the  first  repra- 
■entation  of  the  Poor  Soldier — and,  maugre  the  genuine  humor  or  the 
piece,  the  excellent  music  of  the  songs,  and  the  admirable  perform- 
ance of  the  actors,  I  was  to  the  last  degree  indignant  at  the  introduc- 
tion^  on  the  stage,  of  an  Irish  coward.  The  offence  was,  in  my  esti- 
mation, infinitely  enhanced  by  the  writer  being  an  Irishman.  I  wrote 
next  day,  and  published  in  the  Volunteer's  Journal,  a  violent  attack  on 
the  piece — on  the  writer — and  on  the  manager,  Mr.  Daly,  who  had 
dared  to  insult  an  Irish  audience  by  the  representation  of  such  a  piece, 
the  first  in  the  British  Drama  in  which  an  Irish  coward  is  exhibited. 
British  dramatists,  when  they  introduced  an  Irishman  on  the  stage, 
however  they  might  have  caricatured  the  character  by  bulls  and  blun- 
ders, and  too  often  by  low  bufToonory,  had  never  rendered  an  Irishman 
despicable  by  the  display  of  cowardice. 

Dal  J  called  on  me,  and  expostulated  on  the  injury  he  would  sustain, 
if,  through  my  instrumentality,  the  piece  should  be  damned  ;  and 
urged,  as  an  important  considrration,  tlie  large  sum  he  had  paid  for 
the  permission  to  have  it  performed.   Ue  begged  and  prayed  I  would 
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forbear  any  further  attacks  upon  it.  I  was  inexorable — and  pledged 
myself  that,  vvheuever  it  was  about  to  be  represented,  I  would  use  the 
artillery  of  the  prera  to  decry,  and  exasperate  the  pablie  against  it. 
"We  parted  on  very  ill  terms. 

Some  days  nfterwnrd.'',  it  was  announcrd, — andlrenowrd  the  attack, 
and  urged  the  citizens  to  muster  stroujr  at  tiie  Tliealre  on  ilie  iiiiflit  of 
the  performance,  to  prove  their  national  spirit,  and  to  convince  the 
manager  and  bis  friends,  that  a  Dublin  audience  was  not  to  be  insulted 
with  impunity.  Accordingly,  large  parties  were  made  for  the  purpose ; 
and  we  appeared  in  iireat  force.  Daly,  however,  was  not  wantint;  to  him- 
self. He  knew  the  arrangenieuts  that  were  being  made,  and  took  the 
necessary  measures  to  defeat  the  hostile  forces,  lie  gave  innumerable 
passes,  and  hence  a  large  majority  -of  the  audience  was  composed  of 
his  friends.  The  curtain  rose— «nd,  as  soon  as  Darby  appeared,  the 
party  opposed  to  the  piece,  began  a  general  hissing  and  yelling.  But, 
to  our  dismay,  we  soon  found  that  we  were  greatly  outnumbered  ; 
and  were  obliged  very  reluctantly  to  cease  our  warfare.  The  perform- 
ance of  course  went  on  peaceably  4  and  such  was  the  influence  of  the 
merit?  of  the  piece,  that  before  it  was  half  over,  those  who  had  gone 
with  the  determination  to  put  it  down,  if  possible,  and  I  among  the 
rest,  united  in  loud  plaudits. 

The  result  was  perfectly  analogous  to  a  circumstance  that  occurred 
in  a  very  different  place,  and  in  an  assembly  collected  for  a  very  differ- 
ent purpose ;  wbera 

*'  ThoM  who  came  to  scoff,  romsined  to  fiay«** 

Another  incident  took  place  about  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
Theatre,  of  a  much  more  serious  character  to  the  Manager,  and  which 
was  in  danger  of  producing  fatal  consequences.  The  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  Dublin,  as  viceroy, 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  lieutenants  that  over  were  in  Ireland.  At 
the  Theatres  he  used  to  be  greeted  with  the  most  marked  approbation, 
and  "  three  cheers  for  the  noble  son  of  the  illustrious  Marqtiess  of 
Granby,"  were  re-echoed  by  the  whole  house,  Boxes,  Pit,  and  (iailory. 
But,  having  urged  forward  some  very  obnoxious  measure,  his  sun  of 
popularity  set  forever,  and  he  was  among  the  roost  odious  of  those 
Ticer^ents.  Having  ordered  a  play,  (tira  usual  mode  of  intorcoorse 
between  the  Castle  and  the  Theatre)  on  a  particular  night,  parties 
were  formed,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  to  give  him  a  strong  and  very 
unequivocal  demonstration  of  the  popular  indignation  and  the  general 
disapprobation  of  his  conduct.  Tickets  were  distributed  by  hundreds. 
Daly,  from  whom  these  hostile  machinations  "Could  not  be  concealed, 
determined  to  spring  a  countermine,  to  blow  the  conspirators  sky-high. 
Accordingly  he  distributed  a  still  greater  niiniljcrof  tickets,  or  passes, 
and  the  house  was  of  course  oppressively  crowded.  He  had,  moreover, 
half  -a  doEen  ruffians  placed  at  the  wings  of  the  stage,  with  voices  that 
oonid  out-stentorine  Stentor  himself.  As  soon  as  the  curtain  rose, 
began  the  tug  or  war.  Both  parties  exerted  themselves  with  might  and 
main  ;  but  the  Dalyitcs  put  down  the  others,  yet  not  so  efiertiinllv  as  to 
prevent  frequent  growls  to  annoy  the  Duke  and  the  auditory,  Tiie 
result  was  regarded  as  a  signal  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  adherents  of 
the  vice-regal  court,  and  mourned  as  a  defeat  by  their  opponents.  The 
eonrtien,  dated  widi  the  violorj,  had  a  play  oratred  In  about  a  wedk 
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or  ten  days  ifterwards.  Their  advemriefl  were  reeohed  to  leafe 

nnthincr  undone  to  regain  the  ground  they  bad  lo:<t,  and  made  redoo* 
bled  e  xertions.    T\]v  Vohinteer'^  Journal  was  not  deficieot  in  eierlioDS 

to  fan  ttif.'  flame,  and  jjerve  llie  good  cause. 

At  length  arrived  the  night — "  the  awful  night,  big  with  the  fate"  of 
Rutland's  popularity,  and  of  Daly's  career  for  that  neasnn.  On  the 
entrance  of  the  Duke,  the  curtain  rose,  the  orebeslra  struck  up  as- 
usual,  God  save  tlie  kini;,"  the  actors  and  actresses  made  their  ap^ 
pearance  on  tin;  stage,  and  commenced  the  performance.  But  for  any 
efiect  they  produced  on  the  tympanums  of  the  spectcUors  (not  auditors^ 
Ibr  auditory,  as  far  as  regarded  the  plsyers  or  the  musie,  there  wae 
none)  they  might  as  well  hate  been  on  the  summit  of  Kihvorth  moun- 
tains. Nevnr  was  there  a  more  complete  conglomeration  of  hideous 
sounds  and  yells  heard  out  of  Pandemonium.  This  was  the  vocal  part 
of  the  entertainment,  to  which,  in  melody,  the  orchestral  part  did  not 
yield  an  iota.  Corn-craiks,  watchmen's  rattles,  whistles,  small  drums, 
and  every  other  conceivable  thing  calculated  to  make  a  noise,  united 
tlieir  powers  to  hail  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  The 
harmony  of  these  musical  instruments,  was  broken  in  upon  by  stento- 
rian vociferations  of  "  thru  groans  for  the  degenerate  son  of  the  ilhtS' 
trious  Marquess  of  Chanhjf."  And  such  groans  were  rei«ehoed 
through  the  house  as  would  almost  have  sufficed  to  awaken  the  dead. 
Only  think  of  ciirht  or  ten  hundred  persons  screaming  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  three  groans,"  ^.c.  It  beat  the  confusion  among  the 
builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

After  the  players  had  been  on  the  stage  Ibr  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
the  curtain  was  lowered — and  in  a  short  time  was  again  raised,  in 
the  hopes  tliat  ilie  popular  effervescence  had  suhsided.  But  the  hope 
was  fallacious.  The  same  "  dulcet  harmony  of  sweet  sounds"  was  re- 
■owed.  The  curtain  was  again  lowered,  and  again  raised,  with  the 
same  hopes  and  the  same  success.  But  it  being  found  that  the  audi- 
ence were  inflexible,  the  Duke,  and  his  suite,  and  the  grandees,  left 
the  Theatre.  All  the  rest  of  the  assembled  multitude  (quorum  parva 
pars  fui)  rushed  out  and  chased  him  and  his  followers  through  the 
atreets,  shouting  and  groaning,  till  we  were  arrested  in  onr  career  by 
the  castle  gates.  Ten  or  a  dozen  Scotch  horse  were  sent  out  of  the 
castle  yard  among  us,  who  had  an  easy  triumph  ;  for  we  fled  with  as 
much  precipitation  as  a  flock  of  sheep  pursued  by  a  hungry  wolf.  It 
was  a  denouement  for  which  we  had  made  no  calculation. 

As  the  frogs  said  to  the  boys  in  the  fable,  this  was  sport  to  bvt 
it  was  death  to  Daly.  The  Theatre,  from  that  night  forward,  during 
the  whole  season,  became  unfashionable,  and  was  deserted.  I  have 
been  in  the  boxes  when  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  was  engaged  that  season, 
played  to  less  than  one  hundred  persons.  A  custom  had  formerly  pre- 
vailed, of  dismissing  the  audience,  and  putting  off  the  play,  when 
there  were  but  few  persons  present;  but  Daly  had  pledged  himself 
never  to  put  off  a  play,  whatever  number  of  persons  might  be  in  the 
house. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  there  scarcely  ever  was  a  correct  biography, 
whether  penned  by  the  party,  or  by  friend  or  foe,  in  which  there  were 
not  various  episodes  of  Love,  that  universal  passion.  Some  such  ad- 
ventures feU  to  my  kc  Of  these  episodes,  I  shall  pass  over  aU  but 
one. 
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As  I  was  aboot  to  go  into  the  country,  previooa  to  my  interview  with 

the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  I  was  two  or  three  times  in  company  with 
a  young  lady,  (a  Miss  Boys,  daught<  r  of  a  commodoie  Boys,)  of  consid- 
erable altraction.'^,  with  wliom  I  was  somewhat  stnitten.  Her  charms 
were,  I  coufess,  more  personal,  than  intellectual ;  hut  it  is  well  known 
that  at-  twenty-four  or  twenty-live,  the  biped,  man,  more  generally 
cliooaea  a  partner  of  thtf  other  aez  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear.  I  per^ 
auaded  myself,  perhaps  without  reason,  as  is  not  an  unfrequeut  occur- 
rence in  such  cases,  that  my  addresses  would  not  he  unacceptable. 
But,  in  the  uncertain  state  of  my  affairs,  I  scorned  to  attempt  to  gain 
her  affections.  Before  commencing  my  rustication,  I  was  desirous  of 
ascertaining  how  far,  in  the  event  of  the  arrival  of  my  funds,  my  ad- 
dresses would  be  acceptable  to  her  father  and  family;  and  accordingly 
waited  on  her  father;  candidly  revealed  the  whole  of  n)y  sitiintion; 
and  stated  that  all  n)y  present  means  were  confined  to  a  few  guineas; 
that  I  had  reason  to  expect  a  rcujittance  of  five  hundred  pounds  ;  that 
if  it  arrived,!  should  commence  the  bookselling  and  printing  business ; 
that  in  the  mean  time,  I  proposed  retiring  to  the  country  a  few 
weeks;  and  was  desirous  of  knowing,  whether,  should  my  expectations 
be  fulfilled,  lio  would  he  satisfied  to  admit  mc  as  a  suitor  for  his  daugh- 
ter's hand.  This  procedure  was,  1  presume,  perfectly  fair  and  honorable, 
and  entitled  me  tcr  be  favorably  heard.  Had  he  received  me  with  a 
corresponding  frankness,  I  should  have  announced  my  views  to  his 
daughter,  with  the  same  openness  and  fre  edom  from  disguise.  He 
was,  I  believe,  very  poor,  but  proud  and  haughty  as  a  Spanish  Don 
Juan  de  Lopez  de  Mendoza  de  Olivarez.  He  told  me  that  there  had 
been  a  great  many  unfortunate  matches  lately  made  with  foreigners ; 
and  that  he  could  for  the  present,  say  nothing  on  the  subject.  This  was 
not  very  flattering.  Had  ho  said,  that,  provided  he  found  my  character 
and  conduct  correct  and  fair,  he  would  be  content  to  let  me  essay  to 
make  an  impression  on  his  daughter's  heart,  I  would  have  been  satis- 
fied. It  was  all  I  could  reasonably  expect.  But  in  addition  to  the 
uninviting  sentiments  which  he  expressed,  his  hauteur  and  manner 
were  so  cold  and  repelling  as  to  chill  me.  My  Irish  blood  was  roused. 
Fortunately  Cupid's  arrow  had  not  penetrated  far  The  wound  was 
only  skin-deep,  and  instantaneously  cicatrized.  1  gave  up  his  daugh- 
ter almost  without  a  struggle  or  a  pang. 

After  1  had  commenced  printing  the  Pennsylvania  Herald,  the 
yonng  lady  and  her  aunt  came  to  my  office  on  some  frivolots  business, 
apparently  wit!)  a  view  to  renew  the  acquaintance.  But  I  was  very 
cool  on  the  subject.  The  hauteur  of  the  old  don  had  wlinlly  effaced 
the  very  slight  impression  she  bad  made.  I  never  saw  her  more.  8ho 
died  shortly  afterwards.  '  M.  Caret. 

PAileide^AtVi,  Z>ec.  1833. 

LBTTXS  IT. 

In  October,  1796,  I  commenced,  in  partnership  with  T.  Siddons, 
Charles  Cist,  C.  Talbot,  W.  Spotswood,  and  J.  Trenchard,*  the  Colum* 

•  Aftrr  T  quitted  tiw  concem,  a  gsaeral  tiUe  waa  enjnfwl  fix  the  fliat  voIubm,  whleb  «aa- 
tain«>d  thr  namlMtftiM pRigililon tC UM peflod--Tl*.  T*  Nid«Mi W.8poMirood,0 

Trenctivd. 
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bian  M^ijirnzine.    In  the  first  number,  I  wrote  four  pieces,  "  The  Life 

ol' (it'll.  Grcfiio,"  "  Tlu;  Slupn  reck,  a  L;nnrtit;il)l«'  Story,  loiiiidrd  oO 
Fact,"  "  A  Pliilosophic  il  Diciiiii,  '  and  "  Hard  Times,  a  Fragment." 

'IMie  I'liilo!><)phical  Dixaiii  was  an  Hiilicipuiion  ut'  the  state  of  the 
country  in  the  year  1850,  on  the  plan  of  Mercier's  celebrated  work, 
"  The  Year  2500."  Some  of  the  predictions,  which,  at  that  period, 
must  have  been  regarded  as  farcical,  have  been  wondorfiilly  fulfilled, 
and  oth«'rs  are  likely  to  he  realized,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
year  18<3i).  1  annex  a  few  uf  tliein,  which  may  servo  to  amuse  the 
reader. 

PiUdmrftf  J«n.  15, 1060.   Tb«  e«nal  which  it  tntliingr  from  the  river  Ohio,  to 

the  Sn'squt'lnnna,  and  thence  to  the  Delawarf.  \\  ill  1)^  of'  iimnense  n(}vanfajre  to 
the  United  Slaltts.  If  the  tianie  progresM  conlinues  to  be  made  hereailer,  ax  has 
betn  for  aouM  time  past,  it  will  be  complettd  id  lets  than  two  yeua." 

This  was  probably  the  first  suggestion  of  the  grand  project  of  unit- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Delaware  with  those  of  the  Ohio.    It  preceded, 

by  four  years  the  project  of  the  financier,  Robert  Morris,  and  his 
friends,  to  unite  the  Delaware  with  the  Schuylkill  and  the  iSuBque- 
hanna,  which  was  broached  in  1790. 

**  PUtgburir  Jan.  ]5.  Delegates  from  the  tliirtieth  new  state,  laid  off  •  ftW 
months  eince,  by  order  of  ConsrresH,  hitely  arrived  at  Columbia;  and  on  prodoeing 
their  credential*,  were  received  into  the  Federal  Cnancil.  * 

"  The  Agricultaral  Siieiety  of  this  town,  have  offered  premtnnw  to  the  amonnt 

of  one  th'iiiitand  pxnnds,  for  the  improvement  of  huKhandry 

"  in  the  aafleinbly  of  this  state,  it  wa«  lately  ordered,  that  the  salaries  of  public 
•chooi- masters  ehall  hereaAer  be  two  hnndre^  pounds  per  annum. 

"  Kzekie)  Jones  was  lately  convicted  of  not  serulmir  his  son  to  school,  altljongh 
five  years  old.  The  time  ()rdered  by  law  is  .it  four  years.  He  was  sentenced  to 
stand  in  a  white  sheet,  ihree  successive  Sundays,  in  his  parish  church. 

"  Charleston,  April  I't.  No  less  than  ten  thousand  blacks  have  been  transport- 
ed from  this  state  and  Virjrinia,  during  the  last  two  years,  to  Africa,  where  they 
have  formed  a  settlement,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  (l'>ree.  Very  few  blacks 
remain  in  this  country  now;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  in  a  few  years  every 
vestij^e  of  the  Infamous  traAe,  earned  on  by  our  ancestors  in  tlie  human  species, 
will  h*"  <I')ne  away. 

**  Richmond,  April  30.  By  authentic  advices  from  Kentucky,  we  are  informed, 
that  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifly  vessels  have  been  built  on  the  river  Ohio, 
during  the  last  year,  and  sent  down  that  river  and  the  Mississi j>pi,  laden  with  val- 
uable produce,  whicli  lia-<  been  cairied  to  tlie  West-Indies,  where  the  vessels  and 
their  cargoes  have  been  disposed  of  to  great  advantage. 

"  Boston,  April  ;)0.  At  length,  the  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Oarien,  is  com- 
pleted.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  long.  First-rate  vessels  of  war  can  with  ease  sail 
throu<;h.  T^'o  vessels  be|rm<;rin!T  to  this  p«>rt,  two  to  riKladcl pliia,  and  one  to 
New-York,  sailed  through  on  the  20th  January  last,  bound  for  Canton,  in  China.* 

**  CefwRftis,  May  1.  Kxtraet*  from  the  journals  of  Congrem.—**  Ordered,  that 
there  be  twenty  professors  in  the  University  nf  Cnlumbia,  in  this  cily  ;  viz.  of 
Divinity,  of  Church  Historjt,  of  Hebrew,  of  (ireek,  of  Humanity,  of  Logic,  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  nf  Natural  Philosophy,  of  Mathematics,  of  Civil  History,  of 
Natural  History,  of  Common  and  Civil  I. aw,  of  ilu-  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations, 
of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  of  Botany,  of  Materia  Medica,  of  Fliysic,  of 
Chemistry,  of  Anatomy,  and  of  Midwifory. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  1,1786. 

The  discomfort,  arisinrr  from  the  discordant  views  of  the  difforent 
partners — the  utter  improbability  uf  such  a  work  producing  any  protit, 

*  I'lterly  innorant  uf  ciiiallins  at  lliat  pcrinil,  1  iini|>'  a  most  miscrriliU-  mli  u'aii.iti  of  the  widlli 
ami  expense  of  sncli  an  iinprovenirnt.  I  have,  therefore,  omitUsd  boib,  lo  escape  ridicule.  This, 
ks  tt  observed,  is  tlw  ooljr  vafistisa  ffom  tte  orl^jMl. 
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Ivorth  the  attontion  of  fivo  persons,  and  other  considerations,  det«*|K    *       .  '  , 
mined  riic  to  withdraw  from  the  Coluinhian  Magrazine,  whicii  1  did  in 
December,  ITSti.    And  in  January,  I7H7,  I  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  American  Museum,  intended  to  prcserA'e  the  valuable  fugitive  es- 
says, that  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  w  hich  I  continued  for  six  years,  . 
ending  December,  17?)2. 

The  first  nuinht  r,  which  contained  a  mass  of  most  excellent  matter, 
attracted  great  attention.  It  was  eanrprly  sou^^ht  after ;  and  as  I  sold 
it  separately,  the  edition,  one  thousand  copies,  was  soon  exhausted.  I 
liad  not  means  to  reprint  it.  This  was  a  very  serious  injury  ;  many 
persons  who  intended  to  subscribe,  declined,  as  I  could  not  furnish 
the  whole  of  the  numl)ers.  I  applied  for  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  <lollars,  to  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  wealthy  persons,  but  for  a  consid- 
erable time  my  applications  were  wholly  in  vain.*  At  length,  I  procured 
the  requisite  sum  from  Mr.  George  Fox,  to  whom  T  gave  bond  and  •  •. 
judgement  for  the  amount.  He  passed  the  bond  to  his  grocer,  in  pay-  • 
mcnt  for  family  supplies,  and  the  grocer  was  indemnified  by  instal- 
ments, as  I  fouad  it  convenient. 

*  Never  was  more  labor  bestowed  on  a  work  with  less  reward.    Dur-      '  .  . . 

ing  the  whole  six  years,  1  was  in  a  state  of  intense  penuxy.    I  never     •*  • 

at  any  one  time,  possessed  four  hundred  dollars,- — and  rarely  three  or 

two  hundred.    My  difficulties  were  of  the  most  embarrassing  kind.  I 

was,  times  without  number,  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  go  to  market, 

and  was  often  unable  to  pay  my  journeymen  on  Saturday  ;  which 

sent  me  to  bed  sick  with  texation.    One  resolute  negro  pressman. 

^ho  had  not  received  his  wages  on  Saturday  night,  refused  to  go  to  work 

on  Monday  morning.    "  He  was  not,"  he  said  boJdly,  "  going  to  starve 

in  the  midst  of  the  fat  of  the  land." 

The  strongest  instance  of  my  extreme  poverty  was  in  the  case  of  a  . 
German  pwper-maker,  named  Conrad  Hindersheets^  to  whom  I  had  '    *  • 
given  a  note  for  thirty-seven  dollars,  which  I  paid  at  five  instalments, 
one  of  which  was  a  Frcr»ch  crown  !    Be  it  observed,  that  I  was  then 
as  willing  aud  ready  to  pay  my  debt.s,  as  I  have  ever  been,  or  am  at 
present — and  what  renders  the  case  more  remarkable,,  is,  that  the  man 
lived,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  out  of  town  ;  and 
there  is  aJways  more  scruple  about  putting  off  a  country  dun,  than  one 
who  lives  in  the  same  city  with  the  debtor.  \ 
^,  My  embarra.ssments  arose  from  three  sources.    The  subscription 
\va8  too  low.    It  was  <ujIv  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  per  annum,  for 
which  T  gave  two  volumes,  containing,  each,  from  five  hundred  to  five 
hundred  and  fiffty  pages — a  (piantity  that  now  commands  five  dollars. 
(Tiiis  was  an  immense  disadvantage,  aud  cnxjugh,  of  itself,  to  keep  me 
constantly  in  a  crippled  state. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  arose,  from  the  fact,  that  more  than  half 
of  my  subscribers  lived  in  remote;  situations,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
huixired  miles  from  me ;  and  their  remittances  w  ere  so  e.xtremely  ir- 
regular, that  I  was  obliged  to  hire  collectors  to  dun  them,  at  a  heavy  * 


♦  What  a  cdntr  i  ml  thnt  of  th'- Marquess     In  Fnyette !    In  the  one 

rssf,  I  WHS  a  [Miiir.  . — in  I'lf  nrlif  r  f  was  fnta^eil  in  a  very  Urfful  occu- 

pntiori,  \\  h:i  li.  lor  \uf  y:\iu>-~  '  mfltahlr,  nml  ihiTrforc,  had  a  trii- 

Idlit  riaiiii.    Moreover,  tiiv  HI'tVKtt"  "'  "  ^-^  "  "  ^'^^  " ^^i^ Wt'i^^W'  ^  ^''ity^^liCJIMIM^ 

of  thf  MnniueM'i  gift.  *  *  ^  »*»»"  «  #.  .  •  -  ' 
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expense,  which  averaged,  at  least,  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  slender  modi- 
cum, I  was  entitled  to  receive  !  It  is  painful  to  relate,  that  wealthy 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  were,  in  many  cases  guilty  of  the  gross  im- 
propriety, of  obliirin;:  me  to  send  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  times  for  the 
paltry  annual  subscription  I 

I  printed,  moreover,  quite  too  many  copie«,  in  the  vain  hope  of  ulti- 
mately procuring  a  large  increase  of  subscribers.  In  a  word,  my  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments  were  so  great,  and  so  constant,  that  I  am  now 
»stoni.shed  how  I  was  able  to  muster  perseverance  aud  fortitude  to 
«trug^l<j  through  ihtMu.  * 

I  was  much  atUched  to  the  work,  and  had  great  reluctance  to  aban- 
don it,  unproductive  and  vexatious  as  was  the  management  of  it  ;  but 
at  length  I  sang  it.n  requiem,  as  1  have  said,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
vl7U:i.  That  it  h.ul  considrr  ihlt*  njent  is  universally  acknowledged  ; — 
and  there  is  no  vanity  in  tlu  (K  claration,  as  the  work  did  not  contain  a 
Jlingle  essay  of  my  own.  The  whole  of  my  labor  consisted  in  the  ae- 
.lection  of  its  contents  from  newspapers,  and  the  addition,  occasional- 
ly, of  a  few  notes  of  little  Huportance. 

The  American  Museum  met  with  the  most  unqualified  approbation 
of  some  of  the  most  distingui.shed  citizens  of  the  United  Slates — of 
iGen.  Washington,  John  Dickin.son,  Gov.  Livingston,  Dr.  Rush,  Bishop 
White,  Judge  llopkinson,  Dr.  Dwight,  &.c,  &,c. 

"I  believe  the  in  Museum  h««  met  with  extensive,  I  may  nay,  with 

vniversal  approbalinn  H  'lii  competent  judjres ;  lor  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  work 
is  not  only  eminently  cnlculuted  la  di««tt  minale.  political,  airncullural.  philoiiophi- 
tal,  and  other  valuable  informnliim— but  that  it  has  been  unij'ormltj  i  <  I  irith 

■  taste,  onmlion,  and  propriety.    If  to  these  important  objects,  be  kujm    .      d  the 

•  more  iminedi.tte  design  of  rescuing  public  documents  from  oblivion — 1  will  ven- 
tre to  pronounce,  as  my  sentiment,  that  A  MORE  USEFUL  LITEKARY  IM  AM  HAS 
^ETER  BEF.!»  UNDERTAKER  !."»  AMERICA,  OR   OKE   MORE  UE8EKVI.NO   OK    PCBLIC  ER- 

CuuRAGEMEiiT."    Gen.  Washington,  Ju7uV£>y\l^S. 
^    "  With  verv  irrpat  pleasure,  f  have  observed,  that  it  has  hrm  rondxirted  in  a  man- 
nrr  hivfhhj  deserving  incoura'/rmmr.    As  I  do  n<>l  doubt  but  it  will  !»♦»  mtitintied 

■  with  the  same  dUiatnce,  prv-  for  adrunrinn  thi  se 
states,  thfil  have  hitnertn  «o  ennu'ui  'j  u  .  /«/•//  it,s  direction,  1  it  :v<  ii.ij,  ,\i.-.h, 
'end  firmly  trust,  that  a  j^^enerouu  and  enii^  I  people  will  justly  estimate  the 
"Tnerits  of  a  work  carried  on  with  such  a  variety  of  exertions,  and  such  a  fidelity 
lOf  intentions  for  the  public  jfood.  "    Hon.  John  Dickinson,  July  1!>,  1788. 

^  "  Perusing  one  of  your  Museums,  lent  me  by  a  friend,  1  hesitated  not  a  moment 
to  lubscribe  to  the  work.    Since  that,  I  have  read  all  the  Muniber».  and 

^tan  fcay,  without  flattery,  (which  I  always  detested;  thai     ,  s,in  my  opin- 

ion, every  attempt  of  the  kiTtd,  which,  from  any  other  jimirican  press,  ever  came  to 
•my  hands."    Gap.  Livin^.^ton.  .'iujfust  8,  1788. 

I  cheerfully  concur  in  addintf  the  testimony  of  my  name  in  favor  of  the  uae- 
.  fulness  of  your  Museum,  together  with  my  best  wishes  for  its  e.ttf nsive  circula* 
tion,  while  it  continues  to  be  the  vehicle  of  essays  that  are  calculated  to  adrr.yirr 

♦  ihe  interest  of  science  and  virtue,  and  of  the  atrrirvlture,  manvfacturis,  and  nti  : 
gotemment  of  the  I'nited  StaJes."    B.  Rush,  M.  D.  'Ijj^ 

To  the  married  state  I  had  long  looked  forward,  as  the  most  eligible 
condition  in  life,  even  before  my  adventure  witli  Mi«s  Boys.  But  I 
was  so  chivalric,  that  I  had  determined  never  to  marry  till  I  could  sup- 
port a  wife  genteelly,  or  at  least  comfortably.  But  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  in  which  I  had  resolved,  as  1  thought,  irrevocably,  for- 
tune or  destiny  crossed  my  purpose  ;  for  when  I  married  at  thirty-one, 
my  whole  property  consisted  in  cart-loads  of  odd  volumes,  and  odd 
numbers,  of  the  American  Museum,  which,  when  I  finally  abandoned 
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the  work,  proved  almost  valueless;  and  also  a  most  slender  supply  of 
furniture,  which  would  not  sell  lor  one  hundred  dollars.  My  wife  was 
as  poor  as  myself.  1  did  not  receive  a  dollar  with  her  ;  all  her  fortune 
*was  a  quantity  of  fumitute,  not  much  more  valuahlo  than  my  own.  So 
far  as  fortune  is  concerned,  it  rarely  happens  that  a  more  imprudent 
marriage  takes  place — or  one  in  which  sordid  views  of  interest  have 
less  influence.    I  was  obviously  not  a  fortune-hunter. 

I  married  Miss  B.  Flahavan,  the  daughter  of  a  highly  respectable 
citizen,  ruined  by  the  revolution.  He  sold  his  stock  in  trade  for  con- 
tinental money — and,  being  inactive  and  indolent,  took  no  means  to 
realize  it  ;  and  it  finally  perished  nearly  altogether  in  his  hands. 

My  wife  was  about  ten  years  younger  than  1.    She  was  industri- 
ous, prudent,  and  economical,  and  well  calculated  1o  pave  whatever  I 
made.    She  had  a  large  fund  of  good  sense.    We  early  formed  a  de- 
termination to  indulge  in  no  unnece.ssary  expense — and  to  mount  the 
ladder  so  slowly,  as  to  run  no  risk  of  having  to  descend.  Happy, 
thrice  happy  would  it  be,  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  if  they 
adopted  and  persevered  in  this  salutary  and  saving  course  !  What 
masses  of  misery  would  it  not  prevent !    But  a  large  portion  of  young 
people,  at  present,  crowd,  into  a  few  years,  enjoyments  which  might 
last  for  life — and  hence  it  too  often  happens,  that  daughters,  tenderly 
reared,  and  who  have  brought  handsome  fortunes  to  their  husbands, 
are  obliged  to  return  home  to  their  aged  parents,  who  liave  to  main- 
tain them,  their  husbands,  and  an  increasing  brood  of  children — a  de- 
)tlorable  fate  for  old  age.    The  young  men  are  highly  culpable,  who, 
through  their  imprudence  or  extravagance,  make  such  a  return  to  the 
parents  of  their  wives,  for  their  cares,  and  anxieties,  and  expenditures. 
To  avoid  this  calamity,  no  pains,  no  sacrifice  of  enjoyment  or  even  of 
comfort  or  convenience  ought  to  be  spared.    Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  fidelity  with  which  we  observed  this  rule,  when  I  state  that  at  a  • 
lime  when  1  did  business  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dol-* 
lars  per  annum,  I  hesitated  for  four  or  five  years  about  changing  my 
gig  for  a  one-horse  four-wheel  carriage — and  nearly  as  long  about  pur- 
chasing a  carriage  and  pair.    And  during  the  whole  period  of  our 
marriage,  I  never,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  entered  a  tavern,  except  on  a  . 
jury,  or  arbitration,  or  to  see  a  customer,  or  at  a  public  dinner,  or  oa  ^ 
my  travels — never  in  a  single  instance  for  the  purpose  of  drinking. 

My  wife  and  I  lived  together  happily  for  nearly  thirty-nine  years. 
We  had  nine  children,  of  whom  three  have  died,  two  in  infancy,  and 
one,  a  daughter,  of  the  most  angelic  character,  at  about  seventeen 
years.  Of  her  I  can  truly  say,  that  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  she 
never  gave  her  mother  or  me  a  single  moment's  uneasiness  by  ill  tem- 
per or  ill  humor.    She  was  placidity  and  gentleness  personified. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  7th,  1833.  M.  Carey, 
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mt       WIT,  WISDOM,  AND  DOLLi 


Morr  men  bare  either  Wit,  WitJoin,  ot  Dulineas.    A  fortooale . 
niau  lb  the  dunce  ihe  favorife  of  Fortuoe,  if  he  be  the  scorn  of  • 

Mioerr.'i  turc  aa/a  to  the  Dunce,  Yuo  shall  be  ricl^ — to  the  Phi- 
loaopher,  \<mi  i»hall  be  bapp) — and  to  the  Wit,  You  ahaJI  bepoor.  To 
the  Wit  abe  a^a,  Like  Carlioi,  jroa  shall  uiake  olbara  Uugh,  while 
you  weep  yourself :  jou  ahail  see  every  thing  gloriem,  a&pire  to  erer/ 
thing  great,  and  feel  erery  thing  moriifving.  You  sliail  live  a  depend* 
ant, — lo]»e  your  bett  frieuJ.-s  for  a  jefet,— die  in  a  shed  with  an  epigram 
u;  — be  buried  by  the  town,  and  prai&cd  by  posterity. 

1  :i.  i>.iiice,  bountiful  Nature  9ay5,  Go  forth  and  prosper.  Yoa 
shall  be  rich  and  respected.  Vou  shall  ba«e  no  eiieroies ;  you  shall 
excite  neither  jealousy  nor  envy  :  jou  shall  oflfeiid  no  man  by  oppos- 
ing his  opinions,  for  you  shall  have  none  of  your  own.  You  shall 
hare  office,  because  you  cannnt  ooibliine  your  constituents;  while,  for 
the  c<ji»trary  reaM>n,  Wit  and  Wisdom  shall  have  no  vote.  You  shall 
wear  uilk  and  broadcloth,  while  Wisdom  has  a  suit  of  homespun,  and 
Wit  such  tattered  livery  as  shall  please  the  Muses. 

"  1  Wisdom  dwell  with  Prudence ;"  but  Wit  shall  live  in  darker 
corners,  and  misery  shall  acquaint  him  with  strange  bed-fellows.  He 
shall  have  small  occasion  to  study,  what  hr  shall  cat,  drink,  or  put  on ; 
for  seldom  shall  a  choice  in  cither  be  left  biin. 

Defend  us,  Wisdom  and  Wit!  if  either  we  have,  from  uttering  a 
thought  again.>^  our  gracious  sovereign  the  People :  but  this  great  . 
monarch  is  sometimes  unjust  and  often  ungentle.  lie  is  a  very  good 
potentate, — this  L'ncle  Sam, — but  he  has  been  known  to  confer  upon 
Gravity  the  parts  that  should  be  filled  by  Wisdom.  As  to  Wit,  it  can 
have  no  republican  post;  it  is  ever  committing  itself.  At  a  court  he 
is  a  favorite  ;  in  a  Senate,  he  is  a  nuisance.  In  a  Court,  he  rises  by 
the  favor  of  the  great,  for  he  can  flatter  ;  which  Wisdom  will  not,  and 
Dullness  cannot  do.  He  can, — begging  his  pardon, — tell  a  lie  to  a 
Lady  or  a  Lord.  lie  can  ofter  them  the  delicate  incense  of  praise  ; 
or,  what  is  equally  for  his  interest,  he  can  lampoon  tlieir  rivals. 

Who,  then,  would  be  a  Wit!  To  be  born  one  is,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est mi.sfortunc  that  can  happen  to  man,  except  that  which  Rousseau 
deprecated, — the  misfortune  to  be  born  a  king.  Yet,  let  us  not  pity 
Wit  over-much  ;  it  has  many  pleasures  that  others  have  not.  Wherev- 
er it  comes,  it  is  welcome  ;  it  lights  up  a  dull  assembly  w  ith  smiles  ; 
it  puts  care  to  flight ;  it  enjoys,  for  all  that  it  utters,  immediate 
ipninuse, — while  Wisdom  cannot  gather  its  fame  for  centuries. 

Wit  is  sometimes  mischievous:  it  is  not  truculent;  it  would  not 
break  a  man  u|x>n  a  wheel,  or  hang  him  on  a  gibbet ;  but  it  would  put  , 
a  label  on  his  back,  as  a  boy  tics  a  cannister  to  a  dog's  tail,  and  laugh 
with  those  who  enjoy  his  petty  malice.  Wit  has  a  way  of  dealing  with  . 
the  faults  of  men  or  commanities,  that  is  more  efficacious  than  the 
penalties  of  the  law  :  his  sarcasms  are  more  feared  than  fines,  and  his 
ballads  are  worj^c  than  imprisonments.  He  will  give  a  name  to  a  grave 
citizen,  that  shall  more  distinguish  him  than  that  of  the  godfather; 
and  the  names  he  gives  are  seldom  such  as  the  object  would  select  for 
himself.  C.  L.  D. 
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|.  ii*.      THE  DYING  YEAR.  ^       >•  k 

ExTENDEn  on  a  bed  of  dry  leaves,  in  a  cold,  uncomfortable  hovel, 
lay  the  shivering  form  of  a  feeble  old  man.  His  beard  descended  to 
his  girdle,  and  his  hair  was  white  as  snow.  Reclining  near  his  bed- 
side, was  a  female,  evidently,  like  her  father,  sinking  rapidly  into  de- 
cay. Now,  and  then,  the  old  man  stretched  forth  his  withered  hands, 
over  a  few  embers,  that  lay  near  him  ,-  but  his  weak  frame,  numbed 
by  the  approach  of  death,  seemed  no  longer  able  to  feel  their  warmth. 
Turninff  his  dying  eyes  towards  his  daughter,  he  thus  addressed  her  : 

"  My  poor  December  !  you,  a!on6  of  all  my  blooming  children,  re- 
main to  cheer  the  last  moments  of  your  parent.  Though  seemingly 
cold  and  sullen,  in  your  disposition,  yet  you  have  ever  attended  me 
with  the  greatest  tenderness.  Must  I  not  love  you,  then,  as  fondly  as 
my  other  children,  whose  loss,  however  long  I  may  have  expected  it, 
is  now  harrying  me  to  the  tomb  t  My  life,  like  that  of  my  predecessors, 
has  been  an  eventful  one — an  almost  continued  series  of  disappoint- 
ments and  sorrows  ;  while  to  others,  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  I  have 
been  the  occasion  of  much  happiness  and  joy.  As  I  was  born  ivith  a 
good  disposition,  under  the  control  of  a  great  master,  the  pleasure, 
that  I  bestowed  upon  others,  was  reflected  back  upon  myself.  Often 
have  I  been  gladdened  at  the  sight  of  many  a  happy  marriage,  many  a 
meeting  of  long-separated  friends,  many  a  public  festival.  One  after 
another,  I  have  sent  my  darling  children  over  the  world,  to  bestow  my 
bounties  on  suffering  mankind  ;  but,  exhausted  by  their  journey,  they 
have  never  again  rciurned  to  my  arms,  but  have  sucessively  expired, 
and  been  entombed  with  their  ancestors,  in  the  vault  of  time.  But, 
unwearied  in  my  exertions  for  the  good  of  others,  no  sooner  had  one 
gone  from  me,  forever,  than  I  despatched  another,  without  a  murmur, 
who  was  doomed  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  race.  My  dear  children, 
ye  are  gone.  Shall  T  never  more  hear  the  voice  of  my  blustering,  but 
well-intentioned  March?  never  again,  behold  the  sweet  face  of  my 
gentle  April,  glistening  with  tears,  or  the  happy  countenance  of  my 
smiling  May?  And,  you,  too,  my  poor  December,  must,  with  me, 
finish  your  unhappy  life,  that  has  been  so  distressed  by  my  sickness 
and  infirmity.  Sorrowful  and  uncheered,  have  been  your  days,  and 
cheerlessly  will  they  soon  close.  But  you  have  never  envied  the  lot 
of  some  of  your  deceased  relatives ;  as  you  have  never  known  felicity, 
you  cannot  sorrow  for  what  you  have  never  enjoyed.  Of  all  my  chil- 
dren, you  most  resemble  your  first-born  sister,  January  ;  but  her  life 
was  enlivened  by  joyous  anticipations.    Such  anticipations  have  not 
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W>  1%e  laying  Tear. 

been  your  lot,  for  you  knew  your  doom,  and  mine,  by  our  mutual 
weakoess.  and  decay;  this  has  been  your  only  subject  of  coiiU mpla*; 

"  As  Tor  me,  my  character  has  been  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil ;  I 
H^rt  been  called  capricious,  and  unkind,  because,  while  I  have  made 
oue  happy,  I  have  made  another  nuscrable  ;  while  »niiles  have  lighted 
up  the  face  of  one,  tears,  by  my  means,  have  ditnmed  the  eyes  of  aii«i 
other.  While  one  unhappy  parent  execrates  me  for  the  death  of  % 
son, — or  a  son,  for  the  deaih  of  a  father,  another  thanks  me,  for  sparinf^ 
from  the  grave  his  feeble  oflVpring,  or  his  endeared  ancestor.  But  \ 
have  been  under  the  direction  of  a  superior  power  ;  and  believing  thai 
nothing  was  done,  without  a  sufficient  cau»e,  I  have  obeyed, implicitly. 
His  wise  mandates,  although,  too  often,  sorrowfully.  My  dispositioQ 
has  not  grown  more  morose,  as  I  have  increased  in  age,  but  has  con* 
tributed,  as  much  as  ever,  to  the  gcx)d  of  others.  ^ 
But  I  am  best  read,  in  the  annals  of  my  country.  If  I  have  in* 
creased  the  public  welfare,  or  the  happiness  of  individuals ;  if  I  have,, 
in  any  way,  benefited  morals,  virtue,  or  religion,  I  trust  that  I  havt 
not  lived  in  vain,  nor  shall  I  die  unsatisfied.  For  I  have  fulfilled  the 
purposes  of  my  being,  and  shall  not  lie  "  unhonored  in  the  dust." 
May  gratitude  to  my  exertions,  and  veneration  for  my  deeds,  remain, 
long  after  I  am  unconscious  of  every  thing !  May  tlic  flowers  of  re* 
membrancc  spring  up,  and  flourish  over  my  peaceful  grave,  and  be 
watered  by  the  tears  of  affectionate  regret,  while  the  mistakes  of  thtt 
poor  old  man  shall  repose,  undisturbed,  with  his  cold  ashes  !  Mf 
virtues  may  profit  my  successor,  and  my  errors  be  warnings  to  hi* 
steps.  It  is  my  last  wish,  that  the  mortals,  who  have  been  happy 
under  my  reign,  may  preserve  their  happiness  under  another's  ;  and^ 
that  those,  who  have  suffered  misfortunes,  may  regain  what  they  have 
lost.  For  the  happiness  of  man  has  been  my  delight,  in  life — and 
wishes  for  his  welfare  shall  be  my  last  thoughts,  in  death.  Adieu,  rojr 
poor  December !  I  am  dying — an  icy  hand  presses  heavy  upon  me. 
My  daughter,  let  us  close  our  eyes  in  peace." 

At  that  moment,  Uie  clock  struck  twelve, 

"  Id  a  deep  and  hollow  tone  ;" 

the  old  man  clasped  the  hand  of  his  child,  and,  with  a  sigh,  both', 
ceased  to  exist.    They  were  burnt  upon  the  same  funeral  pile. 
From  their  ashes,  another  year  has  sprung.*  •  •  *  • 
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UNITED  STATES. 

TWEKTY-THIRD  COSOBE88. 

The  first  Bession  of  the  twenty-third 
Congress  corrunenc»'d  on  the  first  Mon- 
day ot  December.    The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  Members  : — 
SENATE. 

Maine.  Pcleg  t^praeue,  Elher  Shepley.  JWv- 
Hampakire.  fJaiiniel  JU-U,  loaar  Hill.  Ma.<M- 
cteMttt.  Nntlianiel  Sil!«l»ee,  DtmiH  VVrhstrr. 
Kirndttdiatd.  Nchominh  R.  Kniglu,  Afber 
Rolibina,*  E.  R.  Poller.*  C»nntetic»t.  Gideon 
ToinlSnson,  Nathan  Hmith.  yemutnt.  Samuel 
PreniiM,  Benjtiniin  Swift.  JVTwvIV*.  Pilas 
WriBtit,  Nathaniel  V.  Talhnadfe.  M'etr-JiirMn. 
Theodora  Frt- liimlwiy»en,  Sainiiel  Hoiith- 
ard.  PtHtuvlranux.  William  Wilkiim,  Hiiimiel 
M'Keon.  Drtawarr.  John  M.  Cfav ton,  Arnold 
Naiidaln.  Manrftnul.  Ew-fciel  F.  rhamlK-M,  J<v 
■eph  Kent,  yirfinim.  Williivin  <'.  Rivc?,  John 
Tylrr.  A'<irfA-Cori//i«/j.  Urdford  Hrown,  VVill- 
lain  P.  M.mc>im.  South -CaruUna.  John  ('.Cal- 
houn, Wilimm  Piesion.  Georgia.  John  For- 
■yth,  John  P.  King.  Kenturktf.  nw.rer  M.  Bilih, 
Henry  riay.  TeHnMMt.  Hiifih  L.  White,  Ft-lu 
Grundy.  Ohio.  Tbomas  Ewing,  Thomas  Mor- 
ris. UuUiana.  Georfe  A.  Wajsgnman,  one 
vflCSDcy.  huKmnm.  William  Hondrirks,  John 
Tipton.  MiMinfippi.  <;eofgePoindcstt'r,  John 
Black.  Ithnoii.  John  M.  Kohinson,  Elm.t 
K.Kane.  Alabama.  William  R.  Kine,  (Jabml 
Moore.  MiMWi.  l^etVM  F.  l.inn.ThonuaaH. 
BenUin. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Akphcw  8TK«Kr«ioi«,  of  Virginia,  Hp.  nher. 

Mainr.  F.  (>.  J.  Smith,  RiiIuk  MM/Hlro,  Ed- 
want  KiivaiiRiih,  G..thiiin  Parks,  Ji««  (.U  Mall, 
I^nard  Jarvis,  .Mof<  s  Munoii,  luuris.-  ?.\.\n*. 
^fev  Hampukirt.  Henry  Hnbhard,  Jownh  M. 
Harper,  Brnnin|r  M.  Bean,  Franklin  Puree, 
RolKTl  Hums.  V  ermonU  Hiland  Hall,  Horace 
Everett,  Heiiian  Allen,  WUIiaiu  Slad«-,  Ut-nja- 
min  F.  Ueiiiing.  Matmdiuiuns.  Isaac  t  . 
Bates,  Hu(H»  Choiite,  John  Uuinry  Adama, 
John  Davi*,  George  N.  Brln*>  Edwnrd  Kverett, 
Georie  Grtmndl,  Jr.  John^eed,  Williaui  Bay- 
lie*,  Benjamin  Gorham,  GaMoii  P.  <  lnjood,  one 
vacancy.  Coii«»ritnU.  Jahez  W.  Hiintinston, 
William  W.  F.IUw  orth,  Noyes  Barber,  Haniiiel 

A.  Foot,  El»»n»^7.tr  Younn,  Samuel  Twredy. 
Rhndt- Island.  Tri-Uin  Biiree.H,  Uutee  J. 
Peircc.    A«v-r«pi.     Abel  Huntinuton,  Isaac 

B.  Van  Hout»n,  Cbtirrhill  C  Canibrelenii, 
Campbell  P.  Whitf,  Conuliiis  W.  I  i  '  ■  n.e, 
Durtlev  Sclden,  Aaron  Ward,  Abrah  >  ■  '■, 
John  iV.  Brow  n,  Charles  Bodle,  Jolui  A  i  .ais, 
Aaron  Vandorpool,  Job  Pier»on,  Gerrit  Y.  Lan 
ainic.  John  troMuer,  Henry  C.  .Martindale,  Reu- 
ben Whninn,  Ransom  II.  Gilhii,  Charles 
M'V<         '  inh  Mann,  Jr.  Samuel  Beardsley, 

\  Daniel  Wardwf-ll,  Sherman  Page, 

Noadiali  Jiilinson,  Henry  Milcht  ll.  Nic<>ll  Hal- 
sev,  Samuel  G.  Hathaway,  William  Taylor, 
William  K.  Fuller,  Rowland  Day,  Samuel 
Clark,  John  Dickson,  Edward  Howell,  Frrdcr 
ick  Whittlesey,  George  W.  Lay,  Philo  C.  Ful- 


ler Abner  Hazeltine,  >rtllprd  Fillmore,  Giaeon 
HaVd.    Xtv  .ttr.-en.    .Mahlon  I>irk»-n«on,  Sam- 
uel   Fowler,   Jaiiiea    Parkt-r,    Ferdinand  8. 
Schenrk,  William  N.  Shinii,  Thmnas  Lee. 
Prnn-tihania.    Hornce  Biniiiy.  James  Harper, 
John      Waimouuh,  William  Hei)>ter,  William 
DarlliiKtnn,  David   Polls,  Jr.      Uliam  Clark, 
Harmer  Deiiiiv,  Georjie  Chamb«Ts,  T.  M.  T. 
.M'Kiniian,  John  Bankc,   Andrew  Stewart, 
Charles  A.  BariitU,  G.  Burd,  J<  sm'  Miller,  Jo- 
Bpph  B.  Anihonv,  Henry  A.  Muhlenbiii!!,  JocI 
K.  Mann,  Roliert  Ramsey,  David  B.  V\  afiener, 
Henry  King,  Andrew  B<  auinonl,  John  La(w)rte, 
Jo-eph  Henderson,  John  Galbraith,  Samuel  8. 
Harrir'on,  Richard  Coulter,  Joel  B.  Putherlnnd. 
Mavnrr.  Jolni  J.  Millipin.    Mnrvlavd.  Jaine« 
P.  Healh,  Jame#  Turner,  J.  T.  ."^loddart,  I«««e 
M'Kim,  Richard  B.  Cnrmich.u I,  I  ninciii  Thom- 
as, William  C.  JohiiMin,  Lillh  ton  P.  Dennis. 
F/Vif  ma.  John  M.  P:itlon,  John  Y.  M.tson,  Will- 
iam F.  Gordon,  Thonia*  T.  BouWin,  William  ». 
Archer,  Natlwniel  H.  ClailMirne,  Joseph  W. 
Chinn,  Charles  F.  .Mercer,  Edward  Lucas,  Sain- 
t,      ■      iwell  Moore,  Aiidri  v'  -  ■  ■  •  •  i,Tho«. 
1  I,  John  J.  Allen,  I.  'nrnes 

II.  (.IilImiii,  F.dcar  C.  WiUoi.,  J  im.  ^  II.  H«ale, 
William  P.  Taj  lor,  John  II.  Fulton,  VVilliara 
M'CoiiiaH,  Henry  A.  Wii«e.  A'«/"  '  '  ■  '^1 
T.  Hawkins,  ThomiiH  H.  Hall,  \\ 
ard,  Je!<!M^  Speiuhl,  Jamest  M'.M.i>,  vImimui 
Renclier,  Daniel  L.  Barrii^jer,  Edaiiiiul  Delwrry, 
U-wiK  VVilliaiiui,  A.  H.  Shepherd,  Henry  W. 
Cnnwny,  Je*»ee  A.  By  mini,  J.inies  Graham. 

James  Blair,  Geotce  M'Duffie, 
1  Singleton,  William  K.  Clowncy, 

llenr>  1..  l  iiu  kney,  WiUinin  J.  (Jrayson,  War- 
ren R.  Davi>»,  John  M.  Felder.  John  K.  Griffin. 
Georgia.    J.  M.  Wayne,  R.  II.  Wilde,  G.  K, 
Gllmore,  A.  S.  Clayton,  T.  H.  Fouler,  R.  L. 
(^•tmble,  8ealK»rn  JoHes,  William  Schley,  John 
CotTee.   Alabama.    CUiiient  C.  Clay,  Dixon  H. 
Lewin,  John  .Murphy,  Samuel  VV.  Mardis,  Johu 
M'Kinlev.    J/M-.n*»i/»j»i.    Henry  Cage,  Franklin 
F.    Pliiiiiincr.     IjtHwiana,  Philemon  Thoina*, 
Henry  A.  Billiard,  Edw.D.  While.  Tenne-tMe. 
John  bell  Cave  Johns  ■n,Jaiiiei'  K.  Polk,  David 
W  !>i'  kinson.  Bailie  Peyton,  John  Bliiir,  Sam- 
h,  Luke  Lea,  Jaaies  Sliiiidiler.  David 
I       >    ,  John  B.  Forrester,  VVillinui  M.  Inue, 
William  C.  Diinlap.    Krutuckv.    Chillon  Allan, 
Tluima*  A.  Mon<hall,  Amos  Davis.  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  Thoiiia.i  Chilton,  R.   P.  Letcher,* 
Thomn8  P.  MtKire,*  B»  njamin  Hardinc,  Chit- 
tenden Lvon,  Mariiu  Beall\,Janies>lA»ve.Chrls- 
loiilK  r  Tompkm*,  P.  H.  Poiie,  Alheri  G.  HawM. 
Ohio.    Robert  T.  Lytic.  Taylor  Webster.  Will- 
inm  .\llen,  Ji-remi!ili  Mcl^ne.  Thomas  L.  Ila- 
mer,  John   Clianey,   RoIm  rt    Mitchell,  John 
Thompwm,  Benjamin  Jones,  William  Patteison, 
Humphrey  H.  I>eavitt,  David  Siwnpler,  Janjes 
M.  Hell.  K.  Whitllewy,  Thomas  Corwin,  Jo- 
seph   Vance,   Painuel  F.   Vinton,  Jonathan 
Sloan,  Joseph   H.  Crane.     Indiana.  Amoa 
Lane,  Jonathan  Sl'Carthy,  John  Carr,  Georpe 
Kinnard,  Edward  .A.   Hannegan,  Ralltlf 


L 


•  In  the  two  cases  marked  by  a  sur,  in  the 
above  Ii4t,  the  seat  i*  understood  to  be  claimeft 
by  both  ihe  gentlemen  Darned. 
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Boon,  Jobo  EwinK.  lUkuit.  ioMsph  Dancaa, 
/.  l^'aiwy,  ClinrlfD  j4|ad«.  MiammrL  VVilliaiii 
II.  Aahlry,  •'••>>■>  ''■■'I-  TBmHiToiiiss.  Jhkam- 
i9f.  Ani<irti«e  >l.  S<-vii>r,  Del.  Mkkigmtt.  X.u- 
ciuH  Lyon,  l>el.    >'loriia.    Joaeph  M.  VVblU, 

Tht.  fxtMt1^^l^^nr,\\  the  open- 
'ingof  the  leMion,  commenced  with  a 
review  of  oar  foreign  reiutiomt,  which 
•re  represented  as  in  a  satisfactory 
'«tate.    It  states  that  the  North- Eatttem 
^Boundary  question  id  not  setll«rd,  but 
Begucialions  «>n  the  »ubject  have  been 
<tenew«*d,  and  a  prni>OMitioii  for  an  ad- 
justment   has  been  Bubinilted  to  the 
^rili.sh  Government,  to  which  no  an- 
vSwer  has  been  received.    The  French 
Government  ronliniies   to  make  the 
•Ayiiost  uiairuble  UDaurances,  but  has  neg- 
4ected  to  pay  the  first  annual  mstuhuent 
>(of  the  sum  stipulated  to  be  paid,  under 
the  convetJlion  of  July  4,  IK^l,  on  the 
(round  that  no  appropriation  liad  been 
*£iade  for  this  object  by  the  Legislative 
■Chambers.     The  President  expresses 
•the  opinion  that  it  xt  "  not  only  consist- 
^•nt  with  the  character  of  France,"  but 
'due  to  the  character  of  both  govern- 
nients,  that  the  convention  should  be 
''treated  as  imposing  upon  each  depart- 
lineut  of  the  French  Government  an  ob- 
V    •    M  to  fulfil  it.    The  documents 
11         iry  for  liquidating  the  claims  of 
our  citizens,  on  the  French  Govern- 
ment, have  not  been  communicated. 
^Oiir  new  Minister  was  presented  to  the 
King  of  France  early  in  October,  siuce 
which  time,  no  des)>atche!i  have  been 
received  from  him.    The  ratitications 
of  the  Russian  Treaty  of  navigation 
•  and  commerce  have  been  exchanged, 
and  the  treaty  is  in  full  operation.  The 
Government  of  Spain  has  exprt-ssed  its 
willingness  to jtrovuli.>  an  induinntty  tor 
tlie  claims  of  our   citizens,  but  the 

•  amount  has  not  been  yet  agreed  upon. 
The  payment  of  the  reinaiiiin<|;  instal- 
ments of  the  indemnity  lor  seizures  at 
Terceira,  by  the  Portufruese  govern- 
ment, has  been  postponed  for  two  years. 
The  indemnity  under  the  Danish  treaty 
has  been  fully  paid,  and  the  claims  un- 
der the  treaty  have  been  Hnally  settled. 
The  ratitications  of  the  treaty  with  Na- 
ples have  been  exchanged,  and  the 
commissioners  for  adjusting  claims  un- 
der the  treaty  have  entered  on  their 
duties.  The  ratifications  of  the  Belgian 
treaty  have  not  been  yet  exchanged. 
The  rehtions  of  the  country  with  the 

•  other  European  powers,  and  with  the 
various  European  governments  are  in 
general  on  an  amicable  and  .satisfactory 
looting.  The  negociations  with  Buenos 
Ayres,  relative  to  the  F^alkland  IslaiM] 
affair,  are  suspended,  for  the  purpose 


of  being  resumed  on  the  arriyal  of  a 
minister  of  that  government  in  this 
country.  The  President  recommend* 
a  revision  of  the  •'  ('onsular  System." 
The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
present  year  will  exceed  |l30 ,000,000. 
The  revenue  from  the  customs  is  ex- 
pected to  be  equal  to  |t28,000,000,  and 
that  from  the  public  lands  to  $3,t)00,000. 
A  large  balaac«  will  remain  in  the 
treasury  alter  satisfying  the  appropria- 
tions. The  amount  ol  public  debt 
which  remains  unpaid  is  ||4,7C](),0d2, 
the  whole  of  which  the  President  an- 
ticipates will  be  extinguished  before  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress.  A  large 
diminution  is  to  be  nn'  i  '  -ifed  in  the 
revenues  of  the  next  ,  k1  the  suc- 

ceeding years,  from  the  operation  of  the 
laws  now  in  force,  and  he  recommends 
that  no  change  slinald  be  made  in  the 
tariffiawfl.  The  removal  of  the  depos* 
ites  of  public  money  from  Uie  United 
States  Bank  is  announced  and  briefly 
discu8.'<ed.  The  state  of  Indian  affairs 
is  briefly  explained.  In  the  Post  Office 
Department  some  reductions  liave  been 
necessary,  to  bring  the  expenses  within 
the  resources  of  iIm?  department.  The 
President  recommends  some  penal  en- 
actments for  diminishing  the  dangers 
of  steam  navigation. 

The  Message  was  accompanied  with 
the  customary  reports  from  the  execu- 
tive departments. 

Tht  Secretary  of  the  Jiary  reports  the 
present  condition  and  certain  projected 
improvements  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Navy.  The  reputation  and  char- 
acter of  the  marine  have  been  fully 
maintained  during  the  past  year ;  the 
whole  number  or  the  former  is  about 
one  ti>ousand,  and  the  annual  expense 
of  their  maintenance  about  {{(■'HoU.OOO. 
The  Secretary  suggests  that  the  whole 
subject  of  pay  should  be  revised,  and 
certain  discriminations  made,  particu« 
larly  between  duty  rendered  at  sea, 
and  while  wailing  orders,  or  on  fur- 
lr)ugh,  on  shore.  The  whole  number 
of  seamen  is  about  five  thousand  ;  and 
the  annual  expense  of  their  pay,  rations 
and  enlistment,  about  $l,I30.0(X),  or 
$'^.25  per  man.  The  annual  exi»<  n.;o  nf 
the  marine  corps  is  about  ^\ 
The  annual  income  of  the  Navy  Pen- 
sion fund  exceeds  the  expenditure  by 
about  ^30,000,  the  expenditure  being 
$:W,000.  The  Privateer  Pension  fund 
IS  now  reduced  to  about  $44.(if)7,  and 
the  annnal  charge  upon  it  is  $3,000. 
The  whole  annual  cost  of  the  Navai 
establisitinent,  exclu.sive  of  the  marine 
corps,  is  about  two  million  dollars. 
There  are  now  in  commission  one  ship 


of  the  line,  four  fligelae^  eleven  sloofM^ 

and  seven  schooners.  Efforts  have 
be«n  made  to  reheve  seasonably  all 
Whicli  have  been  mure  than  tWO 
abroad  ;  the  benefit  of  this  sye* 
hM  been  very  great,  in  preventing 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of 
the  leamen  abroad.  The  squadrons  on 
the  eevenl-  eiatielie  bAve  b«en  actively 
tad  efficiently  employed.  It  is  bel  cved 
hy  the  Bewetary,  that  the  present 
amoant  of  force  (530  guns)  should  be 
Oontinued.  The  cost  of  all  repairs  on 
▼eeaels  during  the  past  year  is  about 
ft580,<MlO.  It  is  proposed  to  procure 
Hie  frame  for  another  sloop,  the  Cyaoe, 
■Wl  another  trigate,  the  Faul  Jonea* 
•  The  Secretary  soggeste  thi  etpicH^ 
enry  of  erertin^  two  now  nin^jnzines, 
and  of  the  purclia.se  of  two  stute  ahioe 
ibtthePaei6e  Ocean,    lie  rdie»iBl 

formf  r  remmmendation  f»f  the  construc- 
tion nt  Steam  Batteries.  Additional  Dry 
Docks  would  be  found  beneficial,  par- 
tioulariv  at  New«Tork  and  Portsmouth. 
New  Hoepitale  hare  been  commenecd 
at  Pensaeola,  New-Tork,  and  Boston, 

and  *i^'^^f^^^,^^^f^f!i^'^J^  h».gfT 
4(vii^tit  ftirllM'Hp  owHplelliRi^'  i'fce  tui^ 

ptTv  <if  live  oak  includes  more  than 
6U,UU0  M«Mt  <^  space  j»f  225  acres, 
and  the  amiiid  expeneeit^ot  $1,900. 

Th*  eatimatcs  of  tlu-  required  expendi- 
thre  §at  the  present  year  amount  to 
fS,SMiflM.  TW  iisbdraemenle  of  the 

past  year  amounted  to  more  than  four 
million  dollars.  Much  inconvenience 
has  been  experienced  from  the  lateness 
of  the  period,  at  whirh  the  appropria- 
tion bills  are  usually  passed,  and  some 

■Hty  aee  fliggeaiid,  Jot  which  thb  in- 
csttsmiwMet  magiiheiMKdied. 
)»..91b  4Mr«ieitW  tf  IFer  ye  ports  that  the 
MBdition  of  the  army  is  saliiAelDrj, 

and  improtring.  Part  of  this  Improve- 
ment is  to  be  attributed  to  the  act  of  the 
last  session,  which  increaeed  the  pay  of 
the  rank  and  file,  and  reduced  the  tara^ 
of  aenrice.  Among  the  meesores  which 
blTe  been  adopted  for  ll)e  amelioration 
•f  Aha  moral  habits  of  the  soldiery,  is 
ti».#nMilHianee  of  all  parades  upon 
ifci  flaUMh.  As  respects  the  medical 
^Allti  fteeretary  recommends  that 
iftmpematton  ahottid  be  inereeee#, 
n  order  to  render  it  ir.ore  pr<ipnrtif>nate. 
it  is  now,  to  the  extent  of  their 
Of  the  subsistence  depart- 
ment, he  observes,  that  the  act  by  which 
it  was  organized  is  about  to  expire,  and 
mentions  in  proof  of  its  efficiency,  that 
during  the  fifteen  years  whicli  have 
elasped  since  its  enactniHitt .  the  loss  in- 
curred by  defalcations  has  not  eiceed* 
•d  MXteen  thousand  doUasa,  in  an  ax- 
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^jModitore  of  more  thM^4lTe  millionv< 
and  a  half.    The  Military  Academy  is 
represented  as  beintr  in  a  prosperous 
condition  :  the  Secretary  proposes  that 
the   compensation  of  the    teacher  of 
drawing,  Mr.  Leslie,  sliouid  be  made 
equal  to  that  of  the  professors,    lie  re- 
news the  suggestions  which  be  baa 
heretofore   presented  in  reference  to 
brt'Vt  t  ) Dmmissions.    It  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  fund  fot  the  support  of  inTae  . 
lid  officers,  and  of  the  iaroiiies  of  such 
as  may  die  in  the  service.    This  is  de- 
sired by  the  othoers,  and  all  that  ia 
asked  of  the  government  ie  each  legia* 
lative  |»rovit>ions,  as  may  give  efficacy 
to  the  plan.    In  connexion  with  Ihia 
sufag^t,  the  Secretary  suggeita  Iha  H* 
pediency  of  a  provision  for  puprran- 
nuated  soldiers,  by  making  a  deductioa 
iNM  the  pay  of  eiMf^lBailiddiiif  t«  tha 
proceeds,  the  fines  assessed  by  courts 
martial,  tlie  pay  due  to  soldiers  who  die 
without  heirs,  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  post  fund.    The  condition  of  the 
Indians,  wiiu  have  euugrated  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  is  descrioed  as  highly 
favorable.   It  is  expected  that  all  the 
Indians  in  Florida  will  soon  remove. 
Fif  teen  thousand  of  the  ChocUw  tribe 
have  aUM^df|,amigrated  :  from  fifteen 
htmorad  to  three  thousand  only  remain. 
The  result  of  the  last  attempt  to  induce 
the^iJreeks  to  remove  trom  Alabama  is 
not  yet  known.   The  Sacs,  Foxes,  and 
Winnebairoes  have  removed  ;  and  there 
remain  only  about  five  thousand  ln» 
dians  in  the  whole  country  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
Cherokees,  in  number    about  eleven 
thouMnd,  are  tbe  only  ones  south  of 
the  Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  whom  an  arrangement  has  not 
haen  made  ;  but  five  hundred  of  theaa 
are  expected  soon  to  remove.  The 
commissioners  west  of  the  Mississippi 
have  settled  the  disputed  boundary 

Saatioo  between  the  Creekaand.Clnr* 
ee«.  They  at«  engafred  in* matnring 
a  plan  for  regulating  the  intercourse  ot 
the.  various  tribes  with  the  United 
dlaftee,  and  wiA  each  other,  and  fer 
their  own  internal  government.  The 
preparation  of  this  will  require  more 
iSme  than  la  htlowed  for  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  and  the  Secretary  pro- 
poses an  extension  of  their  term  of  ser- 
vice. 

Thirty  thousand  six  hundred  claims 
for  pensions  have  been  presented  under 
the  act  of  June  7th,  183'i.  Twenty- 
three  thousand  fi-iir  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  ct  rtificates  have  been  issued,  elev- 
en hundred  and  eleven  claims M|iKl^d. 

Three  hundred  retoroed  oaaaa  we  im- 
10 
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imtfo'xng  furiher  inveiUgatioii.  Tbir- 
t«en  hundred  and  Bily-on«,  are  tu*- 

Cnded  until  addilinnal  evidence  fhall 
farni«hed,  and  fuur  thousand  four 
liaiidred  and  twenty-five  are  in  transiia 
between  the  partiee  and  the  offiee,  or  in 
the  hand^  of  the  parties,  for  farther  avU 
denre  and  authentication. 

The  I'ostnmstrr-dencral  report*,  that 
when  he  took  chnrge  of  this  deparlnif  nt 
in  ld2U,  the  annual  tran»portalion  of  the 
mail  wae  13.700,000  milee ;  and  that,  on 
the  1st  f)f  July  lu>-t.  it  wn«  '2r.,-'i4  4<j 
miles  i  that  the  «urpiu«  of  available  rev* 
•nae,  at  the  former  period,  wae  nomin- 
ally  !|r2:i(>,'^4!M;7.  but  thai  expenses  in- 
curred for  transportation  prifir  to  thnt 
time,  eince  ascertained  and  deducted, 
reduced  the  real  amount  to  ^ICi(i,(3UU  31. 
The  expense  of  tronsp^trtation  amount- 
ed, in  IHti;>,  to  $1 ,153,646  21 ;  in  16X\,  to 
gl,81)4,58d  06.  The  gross  amount  of 
piMitages  in  1820,  was  $1,707,418  42; 
in  1633,  ^ti^OHi.-W  *J7  ;  and  within  the 
two  periods,  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion naa  been  reduced  from  eitrht  cents 
and  f  iur  tcnllis  per  mile,  to  seven  cents 
and  fifl^-seven  hundredths.  The  fol- 
lowing IS  the  explanation  given  by  the 
Postmaster-General  of  the  method  in 
wLich  the  accounts  for  tranuporting  the 
mail,  have  been  kept 

It  appears,  fhMi  the  eafHfVt  leeof^  efibe  de- 
partment, to  have  lieen  a  nrieaol  Ineiitet  letlie 
credit  era  contractor,  nor  (u  ehsrfe  to  tne  ac- 
count of  tranaportaiion,  the  espenfe  of  carrying 
the  mall  on  bis  mute,  till  after  he  bad  signed 
bis  contract  sni  bead,  and  returned  tbeoi  to  the 
department  wilb  proper  security,  though  the 
ssrvtoe  may  base  been  icfularly  performed, 
and.  ill  many  lastanees,  lbs  oiooeys  actually 
pidd.  It  has  senelinMS  bappened  tbat  con- 
tracts of  the  frcaiesi  aia«nttnde  have,  flwa  vsp 
rious  causes,  rsmained  for  more  iImui  a  year 
onreturned.  In  such  ca«ei,  though  tbe  expeii- 
aes  have  been  incurred,  they  do  not  appear  in 
the  trinsportation  aeeounu  and  tboagb  tbe 
moneys  mav  have  beea  paid  to  tbe  eoanactiws, 
they  stand'on  the  books  ae  bataneee  to  tbat 
amount  due  from  them  te  the  drpartmeal,  eon- 
itituting  a  port  of  iu  surplus  fimd ;  wben,  la 
Ibct,  they  oonstltwte  a  pert  of  tbe  actual  expen- 
se* incurred  for  the  tranopeitatlea  of  Ibe  aiall. 
The  consequence  has  heiM  tbat  the  expenses 
for  tranRporUng  the  BMtl  wMiia  any  piven  pe- 
riod of  tune,  as  shown  in  the  aeeoanls,  and  re- 
ported annually  thmogb  the  Bieeatiwij^bye 
been  always  calculated  to  edilMt  an  aaionnt 
eonsidembly  1es«  than  what  bOS  SCtoalHr  been 
incurred.  This  i»  an  imperfection  not  of  recent 
oriKin  :  htit  nne  which  appears  to  ba^e  IWCB  CO- 
extsteut  with  the  department. 

Being  deceived,  as  he  eays,  in  this 

manner,  the  Postmaster- General  was 
led  to  carry  his  improvements  farther 
than  the  resources  of  the  department 
would  sustain.  The  ffillnwing  is  given 
as  tlie  result  of  an  examination  of  the 
causes  of  the  difficulty.  In  1620,  when 
he  took  the  office,  the  expenses  which 
had  been  incarred  for  transportatioil 


were  greater  by  $84,248  7(5,  than  ap- 
peared bj  his  repwt*  in  J6:i2,  the  sur> 
plus  of  aTailable  fVinds  was  represented 

in  his  report  at  .1-2(.2,H|  1  40  ;  but  when 
the  expenses  incurred  for  transporta- 
tion, prior  to  tbat  time,  are  taken  into 
view,  the  department  was  really  indebt- 
ed in  the  amount  of  $2,644  (>7.  Tbe 
expenses  of  the  departinenl  for  the  yen» 
ending  on  the  l!*t  of  July  last,  were 
$2,60rt,()73  and  the  gross  amount  of 
postages  Jt2,(iH>,.'»:{6  27  ;  leaving  a  de- 
ficit of  $lU2,i:k>04,  which.  With  the 
balance  due  at  the  dose  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  a  sum  paid  into  the  treas- 
ury by  irregular  depositee,  exhibit  a 
debt,  on  the  part  of  the  department, 
«f  1 !».')  il  4U.  The  present  ifg'^Sr*^® 
expense  of  a  year,  is  $2,123^289  42,  and 
the  net  revenue  for  the  current  yeaf, 
$2,037,410  61.  Had  the  old  system 
been  continued,  the  de|jartinent  would 
have  appeared  to  be  less  indebted,  by 
$*»l,(>5e  62,  than  it  is  in  realty.  Sine* 
the  discovery  of  the  excess  or  expendi- 
ture, a  retrenchment  of  $274.1(!3  has 
been  made  in  the  expenses  of  the  de- 
partment, bnt  the  annual  transportip 
tion  of  the  mail  will  contwon  lo  ba 

25,527 ,;»r>7  miles. 

TAe  Secretary  of  die  Trtiosury  trans- 
mitted to  b«)th  Houses*  .1  Letter  on  the 
Removal  of  the  Public  Depositee  from 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It 
rominenres  with  a  declaration,  that  he 
has  removed  the  deposites.  and  an  ad- 
mission tbat  the  law  had  made  it  bin 
duty  to  state  t<>  Cnncrress  his  reasons 
for  the  procedure.  He  proceeds  to 
quote  the  section  of  tbe  law  from  which 
be  derives  the  power  over  the  pnblio 
money,  and  enters  upon  a  conrse  of 
reasoning  to  show  tliat  his  construction 
of  the  law  is  not  a  novel  one.  Ue  as- 
serts bis  right  to  withdraw  the  ilepo^ 
ites  fr«nn  the  United  States  Bank,  when- 
ever the  change  may,  in  any  degree, 
promote  the  pnblie  interest.  It  is  not 
necessary,  in  his  view,  that  the  depos- 
ites should  be  unsafe  in  order  to  justify 
the  ramoval.  The  authority  to  removn 
is  not  limited  to  such  a  contingency. 
The  safety  of  the  deposites,— the  ability 
of  the  Bank  to  meet  its  engMgemenls — 
its  fidelity  in  the  performaiice  of  its  ob- 
ligations— are  only  a  part  of  the  eomrid- 
erations  by  which  he  must  be  guided. 
He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
language  of  the  law,  and  tbe  neage  and 

prartice  of  the  Government  under  it| 
establish  the  following  principles  : — 

1st.  Tbat  the  power  of  removal  was  intended 
to  be  reserved  exclusively  to  the  Secretary  of 
die  Treasury,  and  tbat  according  to  the  stipiila- 
UoBS  to  Ibe  charter,  Ooaitass  could  not  dinct 
msbsdonsi 
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9d.  TbKt  ttw  power  nMrved  to  Um  SetwiMy 
of  Uae  Tfowury,  due*  not  dqiMHl  i«r  iu  exer- 
ciwt  iiwrely  on  the  mfeM  of  llw  poUic  money 
tn  Um  Imm4«  of  Uin  Bwk^  tM  apmi  the  fldelit> 
wtm  whlefe  It  IniCMdiMted  kwlfi  butfie  Iim 
Ike  HfM  10  rooMve  tho  <iwinw,  ood  ittohia 
duly  to  mnove  theoi,  wheuofer  tin  public  io- 
teiMt  or  coatooloDeo  wiH  be  ptomotad  by  tiio 

dMUIfH. 

Taking  tliose  two  prlneiples  as  un- 
queslinnable,  Mr.  Taney  proceeds  to 
state  tlie  reasons  which  iuduced  him  to  * 
believe  that  it  was  neceasary  for  the  in- 
tenet  aod  conveoience  of  the  people, 
that  the  Bank  of  the  United  Sutee 
should  cease  to  be  the  depositcrj  of  the 
public  money.  The  followiog  is  the 
sammary  of  the  reasons  fbr  (he  re- 
moval :  — 

1st.  That  the  Bank,  being  the  fiocal  agent  of 
the  Government,  in  the  duties  which  the  lew 
Inquires  it  to  perform,  la  liable  to  all  tbe  respoo- 
sibilitHM  wbieh  attacb  to  the  charartcr  itf  aflMt, 
in  otdtnary  cases  of  prinelpal  and  sicent  aioMil 
Individualf  ;  and  it  is,llierMbr»,  the  duty  of  the 
oflleer  of  Ibe  Qovemmentf  to  wbom  the  power 
bM  been  entrastad,  to  withdraw  ftom  its  pos- 
SBMion  the  public  Aiods,  whenever  its  condiiet 
Inwards  its  principal  has  been  such  as  wouM 
induce  a  prudent  uiaa  in  private  Ufe  to  dlsoriis 
bis  agent  ftom  bis  eoipiflymest. 

M.  TbaHqroMSMsof  iu  Ssdniiie  Ooonriu 
•so,  It  bes  so  atiMfsd  iu  biislneia,«B  le  de- 
prive liie  Bidille  asrvaoM  of  those  apportunities 
of  otaervhii  to  coniluet,  which  ine  law  has 
pmvlded  tar  tbe  safety  of  ibe  poUlc  sMNiey 
collided  lo  liB  CBSB  t  and  ibsCihsfs  Is  seAsleai 
evidence  to  show  tnst  this  stiaofBSMnt  on  the 
part  of  the  Banit  was  delibeiaUly  planned, 
and  is  still  psiaisted  fai,  Ibrlbe  puiposs  of  con- 
cealment. 

ad.  That  it  has,  alao,  In  tbe  ease  of  tbe  three 
per  cent.  nUick,  and  of  tite  Bill  of  Exchange  un 
Frim«',  rtiileavored,  unjuftlly,  to  advance  its 
own  interests,  at  the  expense  of  the  Interests 
and  (be  jMt  ii|lMs sf  Ibe  peNfle  erxbeUnMsd 
Staten. 

If  tliesie  proptmiJions  lie  ostablinhid,  it  is  very 
clear  that  II  man  of  ordinary  |»rudence,  in  pri- 
vate lilr,  would  withdraw  hi.x  funda  from  an 
KXent  wIki  liad  tliiin  behaved  hiiniKilf,  in  rela- 
tion to  Ijis  iij-iiK'ipaJ  i  and  it  tolliiw .4,  (hut  it  was 
the  diitv  uf  the  i^ecretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
withdraw Hwttands  of  tbs  United  Ststes  flon 

th«*  Uanlt. 

•nil.  'I'liiit  itx-re  In  sufficient  evid«*ncc  to  show 
that  tlic-  iiaiik  \iajf  been,  and  »U\\  i.-<,  Heekiiig  (u 
obtain  political  power,  and  li:is  iis«*d  its  inoin  y 
for  thr.  piirpiMR  of  innuenrins  Uw.  rliTtion  of 
the  public  «ervaiiti<;  and  it  wax  iiiciiinlK.-nt  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  'i'rt-asiiry,  un  ttiat  account, 
to  witlidruw  from  its  |ki.isi-;ii«|(iii  ilir  riioncy  of 
the  L'nitcd  Siat«>«,  which  it  wa«  thus  using  for 
improper  purpcMea.  Upon  tbe  whole,  I  have 
felt  myseti  bound,  by  liis  ■irnannsl  nhliptinnn. 
to  ramove  the  depusltso.  The  eldlgaiion  wi%a 
Imposed  upon  me  by  tlM  near  approach  of  iho 
time  when  thia  corpsntbni  will  ccaae  to  exist, 
Mweilsshg^the  oeiiise  of  conduct  whicbk 

The  FublieLaiub.  The  President  re- 
ttirned  to  the  Senate  a  bill,  passed  at 
tbe  last  session, appropriating,  foraterm 
of  years,  the  proceeds  of  tiie  sales  iff 
public  lands,  accompanied  by  a  mes- 
SAffo  containing  his  reasons  for  with- 
Mldiiig  hn  aaMOt.  Um  mesnfe  eiif> 


tors  Into  a  histoficbl       uf  ths  iimuimi 

in  which  the  public  lands  were  acquired^ 
and  the  teriiM  on  which  they  are  now 
held,  by  th«  Onited  States,  and  draw* 
from  the  view  the  followin<^'  inferences: 
that,  by  one  of  the  fundaiuental  princi- 
plee  of  the  original  conibdoration,  ihey 
were  to  be  the  cotnmon  property  of  the 
United  States  :  that  they  were  ceded 
and  accepted  on  the  express  condition, 
that  they  should  be  disposed  of  for  the 
cotnmon  benefit  of  the  states,  according 
to  their  proportions  in  the  general 
charge  and  expenditure,  and  for  no  otli> 
er  purpose;  and  that,  in  pursnaneaof 
these  compacts,  the  Conoress  of  tlM 
Confederation  prooeeded  to  e«»ll  athoM 
lands,  and  pUee  th«  proceeds  liii  the 
Treasury,  and  under  the  CoaSlitntiMI 
have  repeatedly  pledged  then  fnt  tha 
payment  of  tlia  pablie  4lebt,  "by  which 
each  state  was  expected       profit  in 
proprortion  to  the  general  charsre  made 
upon  it  for  that  object.   The  bill,  in  tha 
opinion  of  the  President,  subverts  these 
compacts.    Ist.  Because,  iu  addition  to 
an  e«|iialBhare  with  oChsta,  eavaa  slatea 
are  to  receive  12  1-2  per  cent,  on  the 
net  amount  sold  within  their  limita: 
2d.  Because  it  abandons  the  true  ratio 
of  distribution  according  to  the  general 
charge  and  expenditure,  and  adopts  that 
of  the  federal  representative  popula- 
tion :  3d.  Becauae  it  re-asserts  the 
principle  of  the  Blaysville  road  bill,  by 
which  Coajness  undertook  to  appn  pn- 
ale  the  publie  fiinda  to  objects  of  a  local 
character,  within  the  elates:  4lh.  Be* 
cause,  instead  of  returning  to  the  peo- 
ple an  unavoidable  surplus  of  revenue 
paid  in  by  them,  its  objeet  is  to  create  a 
surplus   for   distribution    amon^  the 
states,  and  thus  to  lead  dir«4iUy  to  con- 
■oUdatioii. 

Report  on  the  Fhwnres.  The  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  oftlie  TreasuN, 
on  the  state  of  the  finances,  furnisnee 
the  following  :— Tlie  Utrrijtts  into  the 
Treasury  during  the  three  first  Quar- 
ters of  this  year,  are  estimated  at 
$24,355,317  :  the  Receipts  for  the  fourth 
Quarter  are  estimated  at  ^7,67St,000— 
makinjr  the  total  Reyenue,  for  the  year 
1833,  !j!:t>,030;n7.  The  Eimnditures 
of  the  first  three  Quarters  of  thepresent 
year  are  estimated  at  M8iM8,:)88.  The 
Expenditures  for  tlie  fourth  quarter,  in- 
cluding $42,301,716  on  tlie  account  of 
the  Public  1)ebt,  are  estimated  at 
$6.40f),OIO  —  making  a  total  expendi- 
ture, within  the  year,  of  $21, G.>, 304. 
The  estimated  bo/iinre,  which  will  be  In 
the  Treasury  on  the  first  day  of  Janua- 
ry next,  (includinj?  $l,4(H),iK)0  unavail- 
mm  fluMi,  heretonm  reported,  and  also 
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iaeUidiiif  mora  fhn  fiv*  nlllioM  of 

doll&rti  of  unexpended  appropriations,) 
it  estimated  at  $!S:k!:{,7*.n).  I  he  esti- 
mate for  1034  is,  that,  afler  tlie  entire 
extinction  of  the  Public  Debt,  during 
tlie  year,  there  will  be  in  the  Treasury, 
on  the  first  day  <>f  January,  1835,  a  bal* 
•oee  of  t:lj^i,7U«i  From  the  ataU  of 
tho  revenue,  toe  Secretary  saya, "  it  if 
evident,  that  a  rediiction  of  tile  reve* 
Due  cannot,  at  thia  time,  be  made,  with- 
out  iniory  to  the  earvioa."  The  Secre- 
tary nlso  8riy«,  that,  under  surh  rirnim- 
atances,  "  there  seems  to  be  n*>  8ulii> 
•eient  tmmm  to  open,  at  this  time,  the 
vexed  question  of  the  Tarit}"  '"  The 
only  recommendations  in  Liie  Report,  re* 
fer  to  the  necessity  of  a  regard  ioeooB« 
omjr.bjr  CoBoraee  in  the  approMiatioiui 
of  moner;  Uie  OBclaimed  diTideiida  ob 
I'nited  States  Stock  ;  and  the  necessity 
of  new  buildioga  for  tiie  Treaaury,  ob 
'diffHTBBt  pilot  mod  diflSirait«ilM  fimn 
UmoUmmb. 


Vnitrd  States  Bank.  The  Directors 
of  this  institution  have  published  the 
Report  of  a  committee  oa  tlia  raiBOVal 
of  the  depositee,  and  the  reasons  as- 
ligned  for  that  measure,  in  the  papers 
of  President  Jackson  and  the  Govern- 
niaoi  J>ir«otoni.  The  report  begioa  bjr 
■attrilMiting  the  liottilitjr  of  Gob.  Jack- 
ton  to  the  Bank  to  the  failure  of  an  at- 
tempt, made  early  in  hit  adroinittration, 
*to  oiua  the  management  of  tha  inetitn- 
tion  subservient  to  political  purposes. 
It  proceeds  to  discuss  the  reasons  at- 
itigned  for  tl)«  removal  of  the'depoaitaa, 
and  the  question  of  tlie  President's  au- 
thority. It  maiiiuiiiiH  that  the  act  is  an 
■illegal  exercise  of  authority,  aod  pro* 
eaaoa  to  ahow  that  the  reaaont  aangBod 
Ibr  it  are  nnfbanded.  Theie  reaaont 
are  examined  in  detail,  and  some  impor- 
tant mitttatementt  of  fact,  in  the  two 
documenta,  are  expoaed.  On  the  aob* 
ject  of  the  expenditures  for  printing,  to 
influence  the  elections,  the  report  slates 
tiiat  the  Government  Directors  must 
have  perceived,  that  of  the  eighty  thou- 
tand  dollars  which  they  represent  at 
expanded  for  theie  objectt,  $94,891 
were  expanded  fur  making  and  printing 
tiank  notes ;  $1 ,848  for  blank  forms 
and  other  necessary  papers;  $6,053  for 
bookt  ajid  itatiunary,  and  $65^or  va- 
riotia  miteallaneout  expensei.  It  atatea 
that  at  the  general  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  tae  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  in  fobr  yeara  the  baiik  'haa 
been  ohiii^n-d  to  incur  an  expense  of 
$5d,U0U,  to  defend  itself  against  injuri- 
oi»  miiftpteaentBtioM.    It  aoMrta  -tiie 


dear  right  of  the  bank  to  defend  iteelf 

eqtially  nirninsl  th'me  who  circulate  false 
stateiiienta  and  those  who  circulate 
fiUta  Botes ;  itt  aole  eldeet  in  both  catea 
being  self  defence.  The  report  con- 
cludes with  proposing  the  following 
resolution  : — 
Retolvtit  That  the  removal  of  the 

Snblic  fbndt  from  the  Bank  of  the 
nited  Slates,  underthe circumstances, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
effected,  ia  a  violatioo  of  the  contract 
between  the  government  and  the  Bank 
— and  that  the  President  be  instructed 
to  present  a  memorial  to  Congress,  re- 
questing that  redress  should  be  afforded 
for  the  wrong  which  hat  .been  4one  the 
inatitation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
In  the  message  of  Governor  Wolf  to 
the  Legialatore,  the  ayttem  of  Jurit- 
pmdenoe,  the  Penitentiary  tystero,  a 

Stnte  svKtfm  of  Kdiuatinn,  the  Militia, 
-changet  in  the  principle  of  granting 
chartera,  and  Internal  Improvementt, 
nre  ihe  i<roniinent  topics.  The  civil 
code  18  under  a  course  of  revision; 
by  Cominisaionera  appointed  by  the 
state,  who  have  reported  in  part, 
and  are  industriously  prosecuting  the 
work.  The  plan  of  disciplme,  lulopt- 
ed  in  the  "  Eastern  Penitentiary," 
at  Phifadelphia,  is  highly  common 
The  number  of  convicts  in  prison  on 
the  Itt  of  November,  wat  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two.  Of  fhe  fifty-two  eon- 
victs  discharged  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  institution,  not  one  hat  re- 
tnmed.  The  whole  earnioga  ef  tiie 
establishment,  from  itt  commencement 
down  to  the  first  of  October,  show  a 
balance  over  the  expenditures  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars  ;  but  the  balance  for 
the  last  ten  months  wat  unfavorable. 
This  is  attriluited,  among  other  things, 
to  the  want  of  capital;  and  a  tugget- 
lion  ia  thrown  out  that  the  atate  might 
advantageously  furnish  it. 

The  subject  of  "  Vnitersal  Educati^m** 
it  taken  op,  and  earnestly  urged.  The 
fact  is  announced,  that  while  the  state 
has  expended  many  millions  in  improv- 
ing the  physical  eondition  of  the  state, 
it  "  bat  not  appropriated  a  single  dollar, 
that  is  available,  lor  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  its  youth."  The  estimate 
of  the  Governor,  founded  on  the  laat 
eensus,  givea  an  aggregate  of  790,969 
persons  requiring  instruction,  of  whom 
at  leatt  400.000  come  under  the  detig- 
na^on,  in  the'Conatitotion,  of  thoneeo* 

titled  to  be    '  tnnght  gratis^     Of  tUl 
number,  20,000  were  returned  at  re- 
tcaiTiof  aid  ont  «of •eoonty  Amda,  leav- 
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hif  980,000 ea^rety  miiMtnicted .  The 

fiinH  for  Common  School  Education, 
MtAbliabed  io  hdHi,  i*  to  accunttlato 
nrtil  tlioiii«MAiH«$100,0(IO  persniram. 

ll»  present  ca|»itnl  is  jJa-Ki.-'i);:},  and  its 
■ocuinuJalionc,  it  i«  esUmatod,  wiU 

—  l)Tit.  in  fht*  riH-an  tiint*  thev  ar*.>  un- 
avatlabiu  for  tbe  purpunes  of  education. 
GvMfMfiWaif  preawa-^ltaiMdtal*  -at^- 
t«ntiMI'*|b  I  this  Htibjfct,  %vith  ;t  vii  w. 
principally,  of  securing  a  hiillicieut 
number  of  competent  teacher*,  for 
which  end  he  favors  the  manual  labor 
•chools,  and  recommends  the  extension 
of  state  patrona^  to  them,  as  well  as 
to  other  literary  institttlioiWi  thit  ijiaw 
not  yet  received  it. 

The  Governor  objects  strongly  to  tli« 
indiscrinunata  readiness  wiUi  which 
eorporato  prWileges  and  monopolies 
have  lu'en  conficri «•(!  l)v  llie  I.t-j^'i-Iature, 
and  advises  a  reatrfiat  ia  this  profuse 
libatslitjf.  Hc'^vafrn  tlw^'#V0i'y  branch 

of  business  should  he  left  as  rniirh  as 
possible  to  individual  enterprtie  an4 
oe«p«(Mon.    To  tli*^  ordiaaiy  AaUm 

of^rporations. — the  privilt  iiro  df  volin>r 
W  ^roxy, — he  expresses  a  decided  hoa- 
tOi^t  mi  iMonmaiidri  lte  MitiMiite 
fbtapa. 

Tito  exiHting  Militia  syiitem  is  repro* 
bated  in  (he  customary :HMi  oiu««inl 

gtyle  of  Executive  Messnpes. 
,  The  "  Internal  Improvements"  of  the 
State  have  not  been  completed,  as  was 
anticipated.  Seventy-two  additional 
miles  of  Canal  and  Rail-road  have 
'  been  put  in  operation  during  the  year, 
and  tke  tolls  have  increased  three  fold. 
Govamor  Wolf  estimates  the  tolls  of 
the  ensuing  year  at  $!.')()n,(l(K).  A  per- 
Mverance  in  the  system  ia  urged,  to  se- 
eafa- tiilB -ateto  TmprovMneiita  againat 
the  rivilrv  of  w-York,  and  Southern 
competitors  for  the  western  trade.  He 
looks  vpoB  it  to  b«  the  4ntj  of  Pcmib 
•jrlvania,  "  thrcntt-ned  as  she  is,  on  all 
Bides,  to  be  deprived  of  that  commerce 
which  the  (rod  of  Natura  ■aams  to  have 
destined  for  her  use,  in  her  own  dflture 
to  force  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  to 
intngle  with  thoaa  of  the  Alle^rhany 
and  the  I)*  !,!  ware  ;  the  Ohio  canal  to 
*  become  tributary  to  her  own  extensive 
iMflWifment,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Oayoga  and  Seneca  lakes,  by  means  of 
the  Elmira  canal,  to  unite  witli  those  of 
the  Saaqaehanna." 

The  Treaaury  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  receipts  from  ordinary 
sources  of  income  exceed  those  of  the 
former  year  by  ^57,744,  and  aller  de- 
ftajring  all  the  expenees  of  government, 
■  lopejiBf  to  the  IntenuU  Improf*- 


meot  Fund  the  earn  of  $135397— leave 
a  belMMO  in  tho  Tieioiiry  of  $967^488. 

VIRGINIA.  • 
W(f  learn,  from  the  message  of  Gov- 
ernor Floyd  to  the  Legislatare,  thai  a 
systom  or  Inteitial  Improvements  hi 
likely  to  become  popular  in  that  state; 
the  people  of  which,  seem  to  be  suita* 
biy  imprened  with  an  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  roads  and  canals  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
unfirovements  appear,  from  the  meo* 
sa^e,  to  be  in  a  promising  condition. 
The  message  refers  to  an  accompany- 
ing  communication  from  a  gentlemaii 
of  much  scientific  knowledge  and  repu- 
tation, exemplifying  the  sources  of 
wealth,  which  Virginia  poesesses  in  her 
mines  of  bituminous  coal,  gold,  lead, 
copper,  gypsum,  and  many  valuable 
earths  for  manures.  The  fiscal  afiiis 
of  the  state  are  declared  to  be  in  a  proe- 
perous  condition.  The  Univeraity,aad 
the  colleges  and  schools  generally,  are 
recommended  to  the  attention  md  pat> 
roM|re  of  the  lefiefetoroi  The  "Gorer- 
nor  also  suggests  the  expediency  of  es- 
tablishing an  aaylum  for  the  deaf  and 
damh  and  tho  liHnd.  It  leoowmoude 
the  establishment  nf  a  fund  sufficient  to 
raise  a  monument  over  the  remains  of 
Washington,  and  the  erection  of  a  stet- 
tie  of  Patrick  Henry  in  the  hall  of  the 
legislature.  He  is  opposed  to  the  mea^ 
sure  of  the  national  government,  hf 
wliirh  the  public  money  has  been 
placed  in  the  state  banks,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  meesage  ie  oeenpiod  on 
thia  and  ooUatoral  topioa. 

NORTH-CAROLINA. 
The  meeeage  of  Governor  Swain,  to 
the  Legislntare  of  North-Carolina,  was 

delivered  on  the  18th  of  November.  It 
urges,  with  force  and  eamestneea,  aev- 
oral  important  aabjeeti  of  logielaUoii. 

That  of  Internal  Improvement  occupiee 
a  prominent  place  among  them.  Refer- 
ring to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Pah* 

lie  *Vork8,  about  to  be  laid  before  the 
Legislature,  he  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  conditionof«iietinf  Incorpora- 
tions is  much  more  prosperous  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  that  the  partial 
nQoTM  of  former  effbrta  to  improve  tho 
state,  are  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
matters  of  surprise,  nor  just  grounds 
for  diacouragement.  Tlie  intfMOCtioa 
of  rail -roads,  he  looks  upon  as  a  new 
era  in  the  annals  of  physical  improve- 
ment. A  detailed  exposition  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  and  the  variooi 
iyatems,  modes  and  prospecte  of  ioH 
piwiiiiMi^  will  bo  oMdo  bj  tha  Boafd. 
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The  iri«««  of  the  Governor  mre,  that 

one  great  cliannel  of  interconunnnica- 
tion  bhould  have  the  exclusive  alien- 
tton  and  patronage  of  the  Government ; 
and  that  with  reipeet  to  worka  of  a 
local  character,  it  ia  the  nfeat  and 
WlMtt  course  to  incorporate  coni|ianie8 
ia  every  eection  of  the  state  where 
they  may  be  neeeaeary,andtoaabioribo 
for  a  uniform  portion  of  stock  in  each — 
OO  the  condition  that  no  part  of  the 
public  subscription  shall  be  demanded 
until  the  (iriviite  stockholders  shall  have 
paid,  or  secured  the  payment  of  their 
■ubscriptions. 

On  the  subject  of  Public  Education, 
the  language  of  the  message  is  cau- 
tious, and  its  suggestions  not  favorable 
to  any  immediate  extension  of  a  sen- 
•  oral  ayatom  throoghoat  the  atate.  Tb« 
fund  18  yet  small,  nnd  the  sparseness  of 
the  population  renders  its  application, 
or  tint  of  a  much  larger  amount,  to 
general  benefit,  ejitirely  impracticable. 
He  thinks  it  the  soundest  policy,  to 
opoa,  M  aoon  as  practicable,  avenues  of 
communication,  by  turnpikes,  rail-roads 
and  canals ;  that  by  tliese  means,  ex- 
tended commercial  facilities,  and  cIom 
eoancxkma,  niay  atimulato  to  and  ro> 
want  aKriewHomt  exertion,  and  inoreao* 
ed  prrMTuction  and  enlarged  means  will 
be  followed  by  the  desire  and  ability  to 
••taUiah  a  just,  eqoal,  and  efficient 
scheme  of  puolic  instruction.  A  region 
of  country,  called  the  Swamp  lands, 
belongins  to  the  state,  has  been  givoa 
hf  the  Xegislatnre  to  the  Literary 
Fund.  The  report  of  engineers  shows 
it  to  be  a  munificent  gift,  which,  under 
jodicioaa  management,  may  produce 
immense  profit*.  It  it  tkree-Jifths  of 
tracts  amounting  to  two  and  a  h:ilf  mill- 
ions of  acres,  and  thorofiwa  consists  of 
fifteen  hoadred  thousand  oere*  of  land, 
which,  as  unappropriated  marsh  land, 
is  a  source  of  disease,  but  when  drain- 
ed and  pat  under  cultivation,  will  be 
among  the  most  fertil*  oad  praductiva 
in  the  state. 

Banks  and  Banking,  form  a  topic  of 
the  message.  The  stock  of- the  Bank 
of  North-Carolina,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated at  the  last  session,  has  not  been 
filled  op,  according  to  the  charter,  and 
■obstitntet  ore  aocetnry.  Tho  Govern- 
or  ohjpcts,  on  constitutional  grounds, 
oad  other  considerations  of  policy  and 
politics,  to  a  Bank  of  the  State,  and  re- 
commends  the  establishment  of  Banks 
at  such  places  as  the  business  of  the 
country  may  require^— 4Im  agsreaote 
amount  of  capital  not  to  exceed  three 
millions  of  dollaxs,  and  the  direction  to 
bo  confided  to  the  individaal  otock- 


holder* ;  tho  divUendt  Mvor  to  cxoocd 

such  rate  per  cent,  as  may  he  regarded 
a  fair  equivalent  for  the  use  and  hazard 
of  the  investment;  the  average  amoant 
of  public  moneys  on  depoeite  to  be  con- 
sidered as  capital  stock,  and  the  Public 
Treasurer  to  bo  ontltlod  to  dlTldondc 
accordingly. 

The  CSovemor  gives  a  deseription  of 
the  state  ni'  the  law,  civil  and  criminal, 
in  North-Carolma,  and  urges  the  neces- 
sitj  of  an  early  remaol-  Great  confiik 
sion,  perplexiis  ,  and  C'lnlradinion  prO* 
vail  in  every  department.  He  says,— 
"  Tho  earliest  statute  in  ferae  in  this 
state  was  enacted  in  the  year  1235,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Oor  Revised 
Code,  as  it  is  termed,  commences  with 
the  provincial  laws  passsd  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  whien  sat  at  Little  River 
in  1715,  omitting  the  entire  legislation 
of  the  mother  country  with  regard  to 
thi?  state,  during  a  period  of  four  hua* 
dred  and  ninety  years,  and  embracing 
more  than  a  hundred  entire  statutes  or 
parts  of  statutes.  Of  these,  many  relota 
to  the  criminal  law  of  the  country,  eev^ 
eral  create  capital  felonies,  or  puniah, 
capitally,  offences  that  were  previously 
subiect  to  a  milder  penalty ;  and  yet  it 
is  bslieved  that  complete  copies  of  these 
enactments  are  not  to  be  found  ia  half 
a  dozen  librariea  in  the  stats." 

The  conAtioB  of  the  Ftaaaeee  of  the 
state  is  not  detailed,  except  that  for 
8ev«ral  years  the  expenditures  have 
exceeded  the  revenue.  This  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  faulty  mode  of  assessing 
and  raising  taxes ;  and  a  revision  of  the 
•jetom  it  nrfod. 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Governor  Haynes's  Message  to  the 
Legislature  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a 
detail  of  the  progress,  and  wmt  he  eelle 
the  triumph,  of  Nullification,  in  the 
Convention  proceedings,  the  Ordinance, 
and  the  conaM|ttent  military  prepara- 
tions. An  arfjnment  is  included  in  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  against  the  Proc- 
lamation of  the  President,  and  the  Fores 
BiUt  "designed,"  as  he  describes  it, 
"  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  embody, 
in  the  form  of  law,  the  odious  princi- 
ples of  the  Proclamation,  with  a  view 
that  they  might  be  called  into  aetica  wi 
some  future  period."  After  several  col- 
umns of  discussion,  the  opinion  is  an- 
thoriUtively  pmmolgated,  that  there  it 
no  ''middle  ground"  between  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  principles  of 
NnllifieatiOB,  and  the  undisguised  ad- 
mission that  ours  is  "  a  consolidated 
Government,  without  limitation  of  pow- 
er." To  thete  tentimiott  oad  dcotrinetb 
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the  GoTernor  adds  a  very  Blrnng  de- 
BttDOiation  of  (he  principles  and  mtU- 
ure*  of  the  Federal  Government,  as 
now  administered.  The  Finances  of 
State  are  represented  to  be  pioopor- 
On  the  Ist  of  October  there  was 
afkvorable  balance  of  $i  62,037.  The 
surplus  for  the  ensuing  year  will  not 
lall  abort  of  ^,IHH>— which  suoi  ho 
soffosts  may  be  applied  to  a  '*  eoatin- 
nance  of  military  prfparalions."  In 
oonaidering  the  late  aruiing  of  volttii> 
toors  and  raising  of  regular  troops  to 
combat  the  F\'Hi  r;il  Government,  Gov- 
ernor Haynes  takes  occasion  to  contend 
that  alave-holding  states  are  pecnliarly 
stronjT,  morally  and  phyHically,  in  times 
of  war.  and  Uiat  their  slaves  are,  under 
•och  circumstances,  a  means  of  secarity 
and  plenty,  rather  than  dread  or  im- 

Cverisbroent.  Slavery,  he  affirms  to 
no  evil,  but  that  **it  brings  along 
with  it  corresponding  advantage  in  ele- 
vating the  character,  contributing  to 
the  wealth,  enlarging  tlie  resources, 
and  adding  to  the  atrtagth  of  the  atato 
in  which  it  eziots;  and  in  oar  own 
country  in  particular,  in  eminently  con- 
tributing to  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  tho  Unbn."  Conneeted  with  tho 
further  establishment  of  Nullification, 
be  calls  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
to  tho  sobject  of  tho  Test  Oath,  reoom- 
mending  that,  if  adopted,  it  should  be 
confined  to  officers  chosen  hereafter ; 
and  that  it  ahonld  also  embody  the  obli- 
gation to  support  the  Constitution  and 
obey  the  laws  of  the  Union.  The  do- 
mestic and  Binnieipal  wiiefnti^no  of 
the  Message  are  onbracod  in  a  few 
passages.  The  reformation  of  the  legal 
system  of  the  state,  civil  and  criminal, 
is  offered  for  considoraiion,  and  partic- 
ular attention  invited  to  the  snhject  of 
Education.  f;r)0,(XK),  annnally,  are  ex- 
pended by  the  state,  in  behalf  of 
tha  Booth-Carolina  College  and  Freo 
Schools.  The  income  oT  the  Public 
'Wnrka  of  the  stale  is  very  small— not 
•xeoodiof  $15,000  por  annum,  over  tho 
cost  of  management,  although  the  state 
baa  incurred. a  debt  of  $2.UU0,U<I0,  in 
eonotrocting  them.  In  many  parts  of 
the  state,  canals  have  been  constructed, 
which  do  not  yield  sufficient  to  pay 
thoir  current  expenses,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  State  Road,  and  the 
Columbia  Canal,  there  is  hardly  a  pub- 
lie  work  in  tho  state,  which,  put  np  aft 
public  auction,  would  find  a  purchaser. 
An  alteration  in  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment is  proposed  in  the  hopo  of  iner«no> 

ing  the  revenue. 
S^k-Caroiina  College.   The  annnal 


place  on  the  2d  of  December,  when  the 
deffioo  of  Bachelw  of  Arto  ww  eairfh^* 

red  on  thirty-seven  young  gentlemen, 
and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  on  three. 
In  tho  coarse  of  an  address,  made  upon 
the  occasion  by  President  Cooper,  ho 
stated,  that  he  had  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency in  consequence  of  receiving  an 
invitatioA  from  the  membera  of  the  Imut 
in  Colombia,  to  deliver  a  oonno  of  law 
lectures  in  that  city.  His  resignation 
had  been  accepted  >  but  he  was  still  to 
remain  ooBBoeted  with  tho  eoHognu 
a  lecturer  on  Glitmiitry  ind  lluiof- 
alogy. 

GEORGIA. 
The  message  of  Governor  Lumpkin, 
communioatod  to  the  Legislature  of 
Georgiti,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
states,  thai  the  people  have,  during  the 
past  year,  enjoyed  an  unusual  degVM 
of  health  and  procperity  ;  that  the  sttr> 
plus  products  of  labor  command  a  ^rlco 
which  amply  remunerates  the  laborer 
for  his  induibry  and  oarei  that  moot  of 
the  people  or  tho  state  cultivate  their 
own  freehold  estates  ;  that  there  are  no 
insolvent  debtors  in  the  prisons ;  and 
that  there  ia  acarcoly  a  pauper  in  tho 
state,  except  those  who  have  become 
such  from  habits  of  intemperance.  In 
reference  to  tho  Cborokeee,  bo  says, 
that  the  failure  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  them,  has  not  prevented  the  con- 
tinuaooo  of  effbrta  to  induce  them  to 
remove ;  and  that  many  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  influential  of  their  num- 
ber have  accepted  the  terms  proposed 
to  them  ;  so  tnat  the  day  is,  probably, 
not  far  distant,  when  the  state  will  be 
entirely  relieved  from  this  portion  of 
its  population.  The  financial  reaoorcea 
of  the  ttato  amount  to  about  two  mill- 
ions and  a  half  of  dollars  ;  and  there  is 
a  scattered  remnant  of  fractional 
lands,**  which  may  bo  made  availablo 
for  public  purposes.  The  annnal  income 
aristog  from  these  sources  amounts  to 
about  $190,000.  On  tho  aubjcct  of  od- 
ucation,  he  proposes  the  adoption  of  a 
system,  which  shall  extend  its  benefits 
to  the  whole  community,  and  shall  bo 
of  a  physical  as  well  as  intellectual 
character;  and  that  the  present  an- 
nual expenditure  for  common  schools, 
($40,000)  instead  of  being  diminished, 
shall  be  more  advantageously  applied. 
A«  roapects  Internal  Improvements,  ho 
recommends  the  construction  of  a  great 
central  rail-road  from  some  emporium 
ou  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  a  direction  best 
calculated  to  accommodate  the  largest 
portion  of  the  population,  to  the  base  of 
lha  TTyMiiitf  int. 
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A  Branl  of  CoiniiiiHionsTi  sppofntoil 

under  a  resnlutinn  of  the  Ifori.-ilature,  to 
exunine  and  report  on  the  expediency 
of  op«ninff  the  port  of  Brunswick  to  tho 
interior  of  the  state,  have  made  a  rf]inrt, 
in  which  they  give  their  opinion  liiat  it 
w  adviMblo  n>r  the  atate  to  render  im- 
mediate aid,  in  efFecting  that  object. 
The  Commissioners  describe  (he  situa- 
tion of  Brunswick  as  particularly  well 
adapted  for  becoming  a  populoae  city, 
at  well  aa  for  a  naTai  depot.  It  in  eito- 
ated  on  Turtle  river,  eitrhteen  miles 
from  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  on  which,  at 
low  tide,  there  are  eixteen  feet  of  water, 
and  at  hiirli  water  twentj'-two  feet. 
They  describe  the  harbor  as  the  best 
•ndaaAaton  the  Snnthem  coast,  with 
the  exception  of  Nnrfdlk.  Tlie  site  of  the 
town  is  described  as  a  beautiful  bluff  of 
cloee  sand,  perfectly  dry,  elevated  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  above  high  water,  and 
extending  alon^  the  river  about  two 
miles.  The  neirrhborhood  is  free  from 
laganea  and  swamps  of  stagnant  fireab 
water,  and  it  ia  aarronnded  hy  an  ez- 
pause  of  salt  water  or  nf  salt  marshes, 
which  are  flowed  at  every  tide  by  salt 
water.  Krom  these  advantages  of  posi- 
tion it  is  considered,  in  regard  to  health, 
aoperior  to  any  sea  port  on  the  Southern 
eoaat.  Turtle  river,  however,  extends 
bat  a  short  distance  into  the  interior, 
and  that  the  people  of  Georgia  may  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  the  excellence  of 
the  harbor,  it  ii  neceiear^  to  connect 
the  town,  by  meana  of  a  rail-road,  with 
the  AUririinha  river.  Ibrr.nirfi  tlit-  navi- 
gable channels  of  which  and  its  branch- 
ee,  the  Oconee  and  OemQlgee,an  Inter* 
course  miijht  be  opened  to  a  £»rent  por- 
tion of  the  state,  the  tr.ide  of  which 
might  thus  be  confined  within  the  state, 
instead  of  being  diverted,  as  it  is  now 
likely  to  he,  over  the  South-Carolina 
rail-road  to  Charleston.  The  distance 
fVom  Brnnawick  to  the  Altamaba  is  but 
eleven  miles,  over  a  flat  country,  and 
the  cost  of  a  rail-road  i^  e^jtiiiKiled  by 
the  Commissioners  at  ^70,Q00. 

ALABAMA. 
The  message  of  Governor  Gayle,  at 
the  opening  of  the  letrisTatnre,  gives  a 
long  accotint  of  the  diflRcnlties.  which 
have  arisen  between  the  state  of  Ala- 
'bama  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  prominent  facts  in  this 
detail,  were  recorded  in  the  Magazine 
for  December.  The  message  recom- 
menda  the  establishment  of  a  Peniten« 
ttary,  and  presses  with  great  earnest- 
ness an  itTiprovement  in  the  cri'ninnl 
jurisprudence  of  the  r.tate.  Forgery  and 
nmroM,  by  the  pnaent  lawa,  are  crimai 


e^"  equal  magnitude,  md  bcdi  ai«  pfOii> 

ished  by  death,  The  whipping  post, 
the  pillory,  and  the  branding-irou,  are 
also  atiii  anthoriaed  m  Alabama  aa  in- 
struments for  the  punishment  of  vari- 
ous crimes.  The  University  is  repre- 
sented in  a  flourishing  condition.  Th* 
department  of  instruction  has  been  con- 
ducted in  the  most  able  and  satisfactory 
manner.  Several  voung  gentlemen 
were  graduated  at  toe  enid  of  the  last 
collegiate  year,  and  their  flnal  examhi- 
ation  was  siirh  as  to  afford  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  took  leave  of  their 
acholaslie  fHirsnMs  with  aa  edaeatkn 
that  would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison 
with  that  which  is  obtained  at  Colleges 
of  higher  standing  in  the  United  Btalaa* 
The  police  of  the  institution  i<i  upon  a 
footing  to  insure  harmony  and  good 
order ;  and  the  discipline,  which  baa 
been  established,  aims  at  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  literary  advancement  of  tha 
stiident.s.  Provision  is  made  by  the 
Trustees,  for  giving  tuition  gratuitooal/ 
to  one  stodent  of  promising  charaetor 
and  indigent  circumstances,  from  each 
county  in  the  8t.\te.  The  Governor  ex« 
preases  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Clay'a 
compromise  bill, on  the  ground  that  the 
time  it  allows,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  is  unreB.sonably  long;  and  aaya^ 
the  bill  should  be  remodeled,  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  done,  without  renewing  the 
dieoontent  which  it  ao  happily  qoiatad. 

TENlfBSSEE. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  state, 
that  the  population  thereof  was, in  1838, 
681 ,0(>2'tnelttding  141,003  blaeka,  and 
A'yrt^  free  persons  of  color.  The  ex- 
tent of  territory  is  4.").<KKJ  square  miles, 
or  28,000,000  acres.  The  exports  com- 
prise 150,000  bales  of  cotton,  of  the 
value  of  f().000,000  ;  corn  and  live 
stock,  fl.tiL'O  000;  iron,  $800,000  ;  to- 
bacoo,  4.000  hhds.  $130,000 ;  and  other 
articles  t2()0,000~total,  $8,140,000.  The 
public  debt  is  only  .$500,000,  and  pro- 
duces to  the  state  a  profit  often  percent, 
on  the  amount.  The  revanna  colleetad 
is  j|f>!^,!l38,  while  the  taxes  assessed  are 
$122,542.  $21 ,000  of  this  sum  is  raised 
by  a  tax  of  twenty-fiva  cents  on  84,00$ 
slaves;  $17,854,  on  a  ta.r  of  eirrhfeen 
and  three-fourths  cents  on  }>5,22i)  white 
polls.  Stud  horses  prodnca  a  revenue 
of  $3.372 ;  taverns  are  taxed  in  the 
sum  of  $1,110,  and  merchants  in  that 
of  $31. .563.  Law  proceedings  produce 
a  revenue  of  $8,769.  Under  a  rigid 
system  of  eolleetion,  Ac.  it  is  nppnsed 
that  the  state  would  have  a  surplus 
revenue  of  $5U,0UO.  The  value  of  the 
public  luida  nligeet  lo  tha  appropni^ 
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tion  of  the  etate  for  her  own  benefit,  it 

$5l>0,00().  ThtTi-al  estate,  or  1T,<)00,()00 
■  acres  of  granted  land,  is  estimated  lube 
worth  ||102,0U0.(HM).  Tennessee  haa 
mines  of  almost  all  the  metals  and  of 
coal ;  and  tew  countnea  have  so  many 
•trmms  adapted  for  mills.  Tli^  milb. 
are  now  |irincipallj  thoae  for  doiu:,.pa> 
per,  and  iron. 

OHIO. 

The  Legislature  met  at  Columbus, 
on  the  second  of  December.  'I'be  Mes- 
sage of  Governor  Lucas  was  transmit- 
ted to  both  iioueea  on  the  next  day. 
General  recoinmendatiods  to  establish  a 

B^ftem   of  commnn   sclnml  education, 

and  to  afford  stale  patronage  to  hterary 
insUtntione  of  a  higher  character,  form 

the  first  topics  of  the  me8sa^Je,  to  wliich 
succeeds  the  importaut  subiect  of  Bank- 
ing and  the  Currency.  The  existinf 
dt-Hrit-ncy  in  the  circulatirifr  uiediuiii  in 
the  blatf  of  Oltio,  he  atlnbulus,  not  to 
the  usually  assigned  cause,  tiie  winding 
up  of  the  United  States  Bank,— the 
edect  of  wiiich  lie  thinks  small,  and 
limited  to  the  particular  places  in  which, 
the  brandies  of  that  institution  are  lo- 
cated,— biU.  to  tile  completion  of  the 

Eublic  improvements  of  tlie  st.itt>  .  which 
as  withdrawn  several  loiilions  of  dol- 
lars from  the  floating  capital  that  has 
been  in  circulation  for  the  last  five 
jeare.  The  remedy  aaggeated  i*  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Bank,,  with 
branches  in  every  part  of  the  state 
where  ihm  wants  of  businese  require  it, 
with  capital  proportioned  to  the  de- 
Diand. 

Congress  has  appropriated  a  large 
tract  of  land  In  Ohio,  •roounting  to 

S50,00()  acres,  to  the  benefit  of  llie 
State  of  Indiana,  for  the  constructiou 
of  the  Wabasha  and  Erie  canal,  which 

is  tn  unite  tlu-  Wabash  river, — wliich 
falls  into  tlie  Ohio,— with  ihe  Mauiuee 
river,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie. 
Seventy-eifjht  miles  of  tlie  canal  lie 
within  the  Stale  of  Ohio.  The  state  of 
Indiana  offers  the  land.s  to  the  state  of 
Ohio,  on  condition  of  completing  so 
much  of  the  eanal  as  lies  in  that  state 
within  the  time  limited  by  the  act  of 
Congress— that  is,  before  1647.  The- 
Governor  recommends  the  acceplanco 
of  the  offer,  particularly  with  the  view 
of  bringing  the  lands  into  the  market^ 
for  the  henefit  of  the  state.  SelectioDB 
of  bncls,  granted  by  Gong^sa  to  tha 


state,  in  aid  of  the  Miami  Canal,  have 
bien  made  to  the  extent  of  4(34, K^G 
acres,  of  which  about  three-fifths,  lying 
more  than  five  miles  ftom  the  canal, 
have  been  offered  for  sale.  The  rest, 
lying  within  five  mile*  of  the  canal,  are 
still  subiect  to  a  tight  of  selection  of 
alternate  sections, by  the  United  States, 
whtcli  selections  have  not  yet  been 
made.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be 
broutrht  into  the  market.  S.iles  liave 
been  made  of  the  first  mentioned  lands 
sufficient  to  justify  the  commencement 
of  the  work.  Lifficnltiey,  however, 
have  arisen  between  the  state  authori- 
ties, and  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  respecting  the  construc- 
tion of  the  act,  and  the  Governor  an- 
ticipates some  judicial  proceedings  to 
obstruct  the  work,  but  does  not  explaiia 
the  points  of  difference. 

The  National  Road  is  represented- 
to  be  in  very  bad  order,  requiring  ex- 
tensive repairs,  pursuant  to  the  cora- 
l)act  with  the  ['uiled  States.  The  new 
peaitenliary  buildings,  commenced  in 
March,  are  not  completed,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  elidlera  among  the 
coavict  laborers  during  the  summey. 
A  building  is  also  in  progress,  for  » 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  lite  militia  in  the  stato 
IS  132,1G1.  He  urges  the  aboliahmeaC 
of  i[ii[>ri3onment  for  debt,  e.ycept  in- 
cases of  evident  fraud.  He  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
fUblic  Works.  The  finances  of  the 
state  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
'1  he  balance  in  the  Tteaanry,  on  the 
fiileenth  of  November,  was  $165,193. 
The  whole  canal  debt  of  the  state,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  is  $5,064,391.  Thu 
tolls  of  the  slate  canals  havA  amount* 
e*  to  $179,972,  vix:— OWo  Canal, 
f!n0,r2(;;  .Miami  $40,940.  Deducting 
the  expenses  of  euUection,  ($i>,6i4,) 
and  adding  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
canal  lands,  (|;l]5,75n,)  and  a  small 
sum  for  water  rents,  and  the  whole  in- 
come of  tlie  canals  is  about  $388,000 — 
exceeding  the  interest  pavable  on  the 
debt,  by  about $2:2,000.  'i  he  Governor 
anticipates  that  the  tolls  of  next  year 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  whole  canal  debt,  and  will  gradual- 
ly thereafter  accumulate  a  surplus, 
sufficient  in  amount,  if  profitably  in- 
vested, to  extinguish  the  whole  canal 
debt  hjr  the  tUna  itbaeomaa  doe. 
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The  WritiniTB  of  George  Washing- 
ton; hfiffij  111"  < '(irrtupondcnce,  Addtfswi, 
MfssrJC".  "f"  r  •'•'•i»*r^»,  nffirifil  ami 
vatr,  m  I<  i  tril  aii<l  [iiili|i>lir.l,  IniiJi  tlir  One . 
iiiril  Maiiiiiicnpis,  witli  a  Lilt;  of  tbe  Aultiur, 
Noti  x,  uiid  IBuflintkNM.  BfiutA  SptriUm 
Vol.  11. 

W«  haT«  here  the  firat  frait*  of  Mr. 

Sparks's  indefatigable  I.ili  >rs  in  an  un- 
dertaking worthy  of  ail  praise  and  en- 
eotirag«in«nt.  We  had  looked  forwavd 
to  the  appearance  of  this  important 
work,  nut  with  the  expectation  that  its 
eOBtonts  would  aerve  to  add  materially 
to  our  exalted  estimate  of  VVashinffton's 
ehMacter  and  talents,  nor  with  the 
■mallett  apprehension  that  it  would  in 
KBj  wise  diminiah  it;  but  with  the 
Kefief  that  we  ahoald  beeome  better 
nt  qiiiiinled  with  the  man,  with  the  open- 
ing and  progreM  of  hie  great  mind,  with 
the  proofa  of  wisdom  and  fi)reai|fbt  in 
the  stepa  and  processes  whirh  led  to 
well-known  results,  and,  in  e»'n«'ral, 
with  his  morel  qualitieH,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  his  mere  iiilellectual  supi  rif)r- 
ity.  In  the  meiniirials,  which  he  left, 
there  is,  indeed,  scarcely  any  thing 
which  relatei  merely  to  himself.  HiM 
▼oluminoua  correspondence  and  other 
writiniTs  grew  mainly  out  of  hia  public 
atationa,  and  there  ia  nnthinfr  in  them 
which  eat  ore  of  the  Tanity  of  the  auto- 
biographer,  or  ministerH  to  a  restless  ap- 
'  petite  for  prying  into  the  weaknesses 
and  frivolitiea  uf  diatingutshed  men. 
Bat  still  they  furnish  materials,  as  they 
necessarily  luust,  fur  coniing  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  author. 

Bo  far  aa  it  appears,  Washington  en- 
joyed only  very  moderate  oppurtunitiea 
of  early  edccation.  Mr.  Sparka  has 
found  aome  fragment*  of  his  school 
manuscripta,  front  which  It  seems  that 
his  earlv  bent  waa  towards  inatlienial- 
ical  studies.  It  aeems  probable  that  his 
■eqoaintanee  with  language  was  confin- 
ed to  his  mother  tongue.  With  this, 
however,  he  had  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge,  and  his  writings,  from  his 
youth  iipwards,  are  distinguished  not 
only  by  neatness,  purity,  perspicuity, 
and  kliomatical  propriety,  but  by  un- 
common gracefulness  and  dignity.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  in  the  Manu- 


scripts, which  we  have  mentioned,  is  a 
collection  of  axioms,  to  which  he  gave 
the  title  of  Rules  of  Civilitj  and  De- 
cent Behavior  in  Company  and  Con- 
versation." This  collection  is  contain- 
ed in  a  Manuscript,  written  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  old.  The  maxims 
extend  not  nu-rely  to  conventional 
forms  of  politeness,  but  to  some  of  the 
higher  prineiplM  of  morals, — and  show 
at  what  a  remarkably  early  period  he 
was  preparing  himself  for  living  and 
acting  among  men,  under  thegOHlance 
of  the  purest  principles  of  honor,  and  of 
a  deep,  religious  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  duties  arising  from  soeinl 
relations. 

Washinj^on  early  manifiested  an  in- 
clination lor  military  life.  When  foar> 
teen  years  old,  he  wished  to  enter  IIm 
navy ;  bnt,  in  eoneeqnence  of  the  great 

reluctance  of  his  mnther,  the  plan  was 
abandoned.  His  activity  look  another 
direction,  and,  "  at  the  age  of  aixteen, 
he  heranie  a  practical  surveyor  "  He 
was  appointed  one  of  the  adjutants- 
general  of  Virginia  in  the  year  1751, 
being  nineteen  years  old,  and  his  ap- 
pointment was  renewed  two  years  aAer 
oy  the  provincial  Governor.  Dinwiddle. 
About  this  time  commenced  the  aggrea- 
aions  of  the  French  on  what  was  re- 
garded as  Hritlsh  tt-rritory,  beyond  the 
Allegany  Mountains;  and,  from  the 
close  of  I7S8  to  the  close  of  1756, 
Washington  was  engaged,  first,  as  a 
commissioner  to  ascertain  the  designs 
of  the  French,  and  afterwards  in  dif- 
ferent militarv  capacities,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  War,  as  it  is 
com  nonly  called.  More  than  half  the 
volume  Before  us  is  taken  up  with  bis 
official  correspondence  in  relation  to 
this  war,  The  greater  part  of  his  let- 
ters are  addressed  to  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  who  manifestly  bore  no  good 
will  to  Wr\^hin<Ttnn ,  and  who  never  ap- 
pears to  have  been  grateful  for  any  ad- 
vice, or  to  have  listened  patiently  to 
any  expostulations.  hf»wever  reasonable 
or  well-founded  they  might  be,  and 
htiwever  exclusively  they  pertained  to 
military  operations  at  a  distance.  The 
Governor  waa  more  apt  to  chide  than 
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commend;  but  Washington  never  lost 
liis  Mlf^reapect— never  failed  to  blend 
courtesy  with  firmness.  Towards  ihe 
close  of  his  adiiuiiistration.  Governor 
Diawiddie  isaued  an  order,  which  WiMii- 
inffton  evidently  rejrarded  as  unrenson- 
able,  and  which  was  accoiiij)anied  wiih 
complaint!  and  censure.  The  latter 
gave  aasoiancei  that  he  should  comfply 
with  the  order,  and  added, — 

"  I  most  beg  leave,  however,  before  I  COB- 
clude,  to  observe,  in  ju8tific«tioo  of  n*  own 
conduct,  that  it  la  with  pleaMue  I  receive  le- 
pfoufw  hen  reproof  U  due,  becauae  no  pnnoa 
can  be  readier  to  aecuee  nie,  than  I  am  to  ac- 
knowledge an  error,  when  I  am  goilty  of  one} 
nor  more  deairoiw  of  atoning  for  a  erlme,  wbea 
I  am  Mnsible  of  having  eooijiiitted  it>  Bat,  on 
ibe  uthcr  hand,  it  is  wfik  concern  I Mnarkl 
Ibat  my  best  endeavori  loce  Ibeir  nward,  and 
tbat  my  conduct,  aMioa|]i  I  Iwve  vnlfbrmiy 
studied  to  make  H  aa ttoeseoptiomMe as  I  could, 
doea  not  appear  to  you  In  a  tavonbie  point  of 
Ugbi.  Otoerwiie  your  booer  would  not  accuM 
BM  of  kNwe  belia'nar,and  lemlanness  of  duty, 
la  aumen  wlwra,  I  believe,  I  have  latlier  es- 
ceoiadttMMfUlaniliortofU."  p.94S. 

It  it  probable  that  maby  Teadenr  will 

think  thai  a  mnre  full  .selection  of  Wash- 
ington's Correspondence,  concerning 
the  French  War,  is  publiehed  by  Mr! 
Sparks,  than  the  case  demands  Bfit 
let  them  compare  what  he  has  done  in 
this  mutter,  with  the  judicious  rules  by 
which  his  selections  for  the  whole  work 
have  been  governed,  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  they  will  find  no  cause  of 
complaint.  These  rules  are,—"  Kirst, 
to  select  such  parts  [of  Washington  h 
writings]  as  have  a  permanent  value  on 
account  of  the  historical  facta  which 
they  contain,  whether  in  relation  to  ac- 
tual events  or  to  the  political  designs 
and  operations,  in  which  he  was  a  lead- 
ing or  conspicuous  agent ;  secondly,  to 
comprise  surli  other  part.s  as  contain 
the  views,  opinions,  counsels,  and  re- 
flections of  the  writer  on  all  kinds  <ff 
topics,  showing,  thereby,  the  structure 
of  his  mind,  its  powers  and  resources, 
and  the  atronf  and  raried  points  of  hit 
character."  The  results  here  contem- 
plated may  be  perceived  by  the  atten- 
tive reader  of  these  letters,  nm  of  which 
have  before  been  published.  And  from 
the  character  of  the  voluminous  writ- 
ings, from  winch  the  editor's  selections 
are  made,  it  must  often  have  been  very 
difTicult  to  decide  what  to  omit,  in  order 
to  bring  them  within  the  compa.ss  in- 
tended ;  for  there  is  no  superfluity  in 
Washington's  writings  ;  and  when  we 
find  in  his  correspondence,  *'  line  upon 
line,"  it  is  only  to  awake  attention  to 
that  which  his  comprehensive  mind  had 
deliltorately  judged  important.  HCWU 
always  firm,  rarely,  if  ever,  sanguine. 
H«  was  aiblc  to  looli  difficuHiea  in  the 
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iace,  with  steady,  unblenching  eye, 
even  when  he  saw  clearly  that  what 

cotild  he  accomplished  would  fall  short 
of  public  expectation.  The  letters  are 
worthy  of  a  veteran  commander.*  The 
writer  is  always  m  advance  of  the  gov- 
ernment by^  which  he  was  commission- 
ed, in  4breaight,  and  points  out,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  and  in  the  most  direct 
and  unhesitating  manner,  every  thing 
requisite  for  the  verviee.  When  he 
goes  beyond  the  mere  mechanical  rou- 
tine of  official  "duty  in  his  communica- 
tiona,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  sincerity 
of  his  apology  in  offering  what  was  dic- 
tated by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty,  is 
ao  manifest,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
charge  him  with  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption, or  to  doubt  his  ability  to  in- 
struct those  to  whom  he  wia  aceoonta- 
ble,  in  'Aff^  to  the  measures  proposed 
by  him.  l¥e  cannot  enlarge  upon  this 
subiect,  nor  cm  we  quit  the  letters 
without  giving  an  example  of  the 
•trength  ^  his  reelings  of  hmmmity,  so 
peculiarly  winning  m  the  hero  and 
warrior.  In  a  letter  to  the  Governor, 
dated,  Winchester,  22d  April,  1756, 
speaking  of  the  straits  to  which  he  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place  were  re- 
daced,h«  adds:— 

"I  li>H  litilc  ai  .in.-iiiiK'd,  sir,  with  pathetic 
l:niL'iiaL'i^  l<.  .'iHimpt  a  (Itscriplion  of  the  people's 
ilj-ir(  »s(  *,  tlinupli  I  h.TVf  a  f;enero4iB  soul,  8en- 
gihle  of  wroiiKs,  and  hW  i  llinit  for  redress.  But 
what  can  I  do.'  I  s<c  their  Bitiiotion,  know 
their  danger,  and  participate  their  sufferings, 
without  having  it  in  my  power  to  give  tliem 
farther  relief,  than  unceitaia  jitoniisns-  la 
Hhort,  I  see  inevitable  dsstmctfoB  fa  SO  clear  a 
liclit,  that,  unlcstt  vigorouB  meannres  are  taken 
by  llie  Asiiciiility,  and  »!p««*dy  aMisUince  SSnl 
from  below,  Iht  poor  inhabitants  that  sre  now 
in  forts,  niU8t  unavoidably  fall,  while  the  re< 
maindcr  are  flyinn  before  the  barbarous  foe.  In 
fine,  the  melancholy  situation  of  the  people,  the 
little  prospect  of  asaistSBoe,  the  gross  and  scan- 
dalous abuM>a  cast  vpoB  IM  Officers  in  general, 
wbkb  is  reflecting  apon  ne  te  porticalsr,  ftar  saf- 
(bring  mUconduei  of  soeb  enaarilaaiy  kinds, 
and  the  dlsiaat prospect,  iranvyof  fslaing hon- 
or and  rsfialaikni  ia  Hm  servlee,— cbvss  an  to 
laaMatthsliour,  tbat  isve  me  a  commlMhw, 
and  wonU  iadase  me,  st  any  other  time  thaa 
tills  ef  ianatneat  danger,  to  resign,  without  one 
bssilstlnKnraBent,  a  command,  from  which  I 
never  expect  to  reap  either  honor  or  benefit,  but, 
on  tbe  contrary,  have  nimoet  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  incurrinR  displeasure  below,  while  the 
murder  of  helpless  families  may  be  laid  to  my 
account  here  I 

"  The  snpplicatintr  tears  of  the  women,  and 
moving  p«nitinns  ot  tlu  nn  n,  mi  lt  mv  into  such 
Uradly  sorrow,  ttiut  I  solemnly  detlnre,  if  I 
kiinw  my  own  mind,  I  roiild  of^er  mvHclf  a 
williiic  !»ar(ifico  to  the  butchering  eneiny,  pro- 
vided that  would  conlrlbols  to  liie  ■eoaie'a 

ease."    p.  143—144. 

We  add  only,  in  respect  to  this  cor- 
fospondence,  that  it  shows  what  a  thor- 
ough school  of  preparation  the  French 
war  afiTorded  to  Wasliington,  for  the 
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Ttstly  increased  trials  and  reiponsibil- 

ity  «i  his  station  aw  Cuminander-in-Chief 
of  (be  American  Aimi«M»,  m  the  Wur  of 
the  R«Tolotion. 

Mr.  Spwlu  hau  added  valuable  notes 
here  ai|d  there,  to  Uiese  letlers,  explain- 
ing whet  is  obecore  to  th<>s«  who  have 
nut,  like  liiinst'if,  yearclud  ihiiroiiirlily 
and  ininuttily  lulu  Uie  cunltitufxiraneous 
history,  by  means  of  all  the  helps  to  be 
obtained  at  hnme  and  abroad.  In  ihe 
appendix  lie  has  coinpletelv  refuted  the 
ailegatiuna  of  the  French  historians, 
tooching  the  honor  of  WMhiogtoo,  is 
regard  to  the  death  of  JomonTule,  and 
has  presented  us  with  a  remarkably 
clear  account  of  the  "  Battle  of  the 
Grwt  Meadows,'*  and  of  »  Bnddoek'a 
defeat,"  besides  oilier  matters,  some  of 
which  we  have  already  briefly  spoken 
of.  If  the  plan  of  our  work  would  aJ> 
low,  we  shoiiid  be  pleased  to  go  into  a 
more  tlxjrouirh  exanuualiun  of  the  vol- 
ume, in  connexion  with  Mr.  Sparks's 
editorial  labors,  witii  which  tlie  public 
have  thus  far,  in  our  opinion,  every  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied.  A  similar  couinien- 
dation  is  due  to  all  concerned,  on  ac- 
Montof  ths  typographical  bawitf  and 
■ecuraej  of  the  work. 

Lorell'g  Fdlj.  A  Navel,  by  Garo- 
nne Lee  Heats,  aalberef  **I>e  LaiB(lAnio> 

rail,"  itc. 

The  ohoioe  of  a  name,  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  thing  of  «r(if)d  or  bad 
omen,  for  men,  places,  or  books.  Call 
a  roan  fool,  and  no  will  be  very  likely 
to  become  one.  Give  a  book  the  ap- 
pellative of  Follv,  and,ten  chances  to 
one,  it  will  be  foolish  enough.  The 
book,  whose  name  we  have  written 
above,  is  an  attempt  at  the  domestic 
novel.  Its  author  is  a  New- England 
lady ;  its  scene  is  laid  in  Mew- England, 
and  its  leading  eharaoters  purport  to  be- 
long  to  New-England.  The  story  is 
not  the  most  important  part  of  a  book, 
whieh  pralends  to  delineate  character 
and  manners  ;  yet,  if  the  story  is  a  good 
one,  and  the  plot  probable,  character 
and  manners  appear  to  much  greater 
advantage.  In  this  novel,  the  main  in< 
eidents  are  altogether  improbable.  Tho 
mother  of  the  Tieroino,  is  described  as 
having  formed  an  early  marriage  with 
a  yoong  Englishman,  While abeentftora 
her  family.  On  her  return  to  the  house 
of  her  father,  she  is  forced  to  marry  an- 
other man.  immediately  ailer  the  cere^ 
mony,  she  reveals  her  condition  to  her 
intrutive  husband,  who  give»  up,  uf 
oourae,  all  claim  to  the  lady's  hand, 
and  lenves  bt  r.  In  process  of  time,  a 
daughter  is  born,  who  is  immortalized 


bv  becoming  the  heroine  of  Lovell't 

Folly.  I<t'nurant  of  her  true  parentage, 
on  the  father's  side,  she  grows  to  wo- 
manhood, as  Miss  Lorelly  Botherlandy 

a  ynunir  ladv  of  trreat  charms  of  persOO 
and  uuud.  Her  atlracUons,  however, 
as  is  not  nneomnwn  with  heroines,  de- 
pend not  so  much  upon  the  regularity 
of  her  leatures,  as  upon  a  certain  cau- 
tivating  expression,  thai  occasionaiy 
lights  up  her  countenance,  when  ani- 
mated by  social  enjoyment.  At  a  very 
suitable  time,  that  ia,-when  Miss  Suther- 
land has  arrived  at  the  proper  ago  to 
be  fallen  in  love  with,  her  mother  finds 
a  journey  northward  drsirable  and  ex- 
pedient tor  the  restoration  of  her  health. 
The  old  lady,  the  young  lady,  and  tho 
black  ladv,  under  the  protection  of 
November,  the  black  coachman,  arrive 
at  Clovesdale,  a  besutlfut  vilhge  not 
far  from  Hoston.  \Mv)l  llu-n  >  The 
travelers,  full  of  prejudice  against  all 
Yankees,  (of  whom  they  know  asnmeh 
as  moiit  southerners,  from  tbeir  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  itinerating 
Hliar|iers,)  break  down, and  are  compell- 
ed to  stop.  Young  Mr.  Hovington,  tiao 
son  of  old  Mr.  Ruvington,  (now  dead 
and  gone,)  is  the  predestinated  lover  of 
the  fair  Lorelly.  This  voung  gentlo- 
man  has  the  common  and  staple  qoalU 
ties  of  a  hero.  lie  is  handsome,  of  ele- 
gant manners,  accomplished  mind,  and 
gentle  temper.  Moreover,  he  baa  hand- 
some  hair.  It  so  hnjipens,  that  a  young 
lady  of  the  village,  the  daughter  of  & 
retired  Boston  merchant,  has  falloa 
desperately  in  love  with  Mr.  Roving- 
ton  but  he  is  hardened  against  her 
charms,  particularly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Miss  Sutbef  land.  Ruvington 'a 
father,  fortunately  for  tho  pretonder  to 
our  hero's  heart,  hud  OOntracted  a  debt 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  a  friend, 
which  debt  he  had  onjoinod  his  son  to 
di-scliarge,  by  way  of  removing  all  re- 
proach iroro  bis  own  name.  Now  this 
was  wondrouslv  magnanimous  in  the  old 
geniletnrin.  'fho  friend  dies,  artd  the 
claim  falls  into  the  hands  of  his  niean- 
ipirrted  son,  who  determines  to  enforce 
it  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  law.  The 
consequence  is,  that  Mr.  Rovington's 
family  find  themselves  on  the  point  of 
being  driven  from  their  beautiful  home» 
and  reduced  to  comparative  poverty. 
It  sii  li,i[)nens  that  a  tnad-eating  coiif- 
paniun  of  the  retired  Boston  beirasSy 
overhears  a  «onvera«tion,  whieh  pots 
her  in  possession  nf  these  important 
fact!!,  uiid  site  ha^-tenB  to  communicate 
them  to  her  patroness.  She  avails hor> 
5?elf  of  this  opportunity,  to  innke  an  at- 
tack on  iiovington's  heart,  by  means 
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of  her  pnrse.  She  reqaeite  an  inter- 
view, U'lls  the  astonished  hero  how 
inuch  she  knows  about  his  condition, 
offer*  her  purse,  her  perfion,  her  heart, 
madao  forth,  in  exchange  for  his  heart 
alone.  Mr.  Rovington  was  in  an  awk- 
ward dilemma  — he  had  no  heart  tu  give, 
having  already  lost  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  unhappineM  of  bit  mother 
and  eiiters  came  over  hie  miad  with 
redoubled  power,  and  here  wa*  an  op- 
purtunitj  to  aave  them.  Finally,  «e 
etated  the  troth,  and  told  the  Udy  it 
the  would  lake  him  under  sut  h  cir- 
cnmataDpes,  she  might.  She  acce|»ted 
the  snrrender,  paid  the  cash  down,  and 
Mr.  Rovington  paid  the  debt  of  filial 
)»tet/.  The  engagement  aoon  went 
•broad.  Unluckily,  Uie  towl>eater,  (we 
tiKP  the  word  in  the  book,  sanctioned 
the  usage  of  nmny  recent  novel- 
writere,  thoogh  otrr  tnste  and  our  atom- 
arh  eqtia'ly  re\'olt  at  it.)  has  overheard 
tiie  conversation,  in  which  the  engage- 
ment, or  rather  bargain,  wna  riiade. 
Miss  Sutherland  is  astounded  at  the 
news,  and  finds  out,  for  the  first  time, 
that  she  is  in  lov«  with  Rovington  !her- 
aelf.  Thia  ia  the  Gordian  knot  of  the 
aorel.  How  Is  it  to  be  cot.'  Mrs. 
flotherlnnd  and  her  dautrhter  set  off  to 
Tiait  r^lahant.  A  singular  and  rather 
mysterkms  snrmger  happens  to  be  there 

at  the  same  time.  An  interview  takes 
place,  in  which  the  gentleman  recog- 
nises Mrs.  SntlMtland,  as  his  lon^  lost 
wife,  nnd  is  informed  thnt  Miss  Suther- 
land is  his  daughter.  Mutual  exjilaua- 
tione  take  place,  to  the  saAsfbetion  of 
pnrties.  Meantime,  the  fate  nf  the 
lietrnthed,  in  Cloverdale,  is  preparing. 
She  mu0t  be  disposed  of,  to  make  way 
Ibr  the  union  of  Rovinjjlon  and  Lorel- 
ly.  When  a  person's  life  is  forfeited, 
ihe  lawa  of  civilized  countries,  in  this 
acfe,  command  that  it  Bhall  iw  taken  in 
the  most  humane  manner  possible. 
Bomlng  has  heMi  loiif  ebaelete,  and 
never  was  very  common,  except  for 
witchcraft  and  heresy.  But  the  author 
of  this  novel,  exercising  the  dangerous 

Eower  over  the  lives  and  fortonee  of 
er  subjects,  which  the  customs  of  the 
literary  republic  confer,  decreed  that 
the  unfortunate  lady  should  be  burnt. 
In  obedience  to  this  sentence,  an  insane 
jiers'  ii,  wlio  j)lavs  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  tale,  sets  fire  to  her  dwelling; 
Rovtnirtnn  rushes  to  the  reeene,  to 
show  his  bravery  ".  lie  rarries  off  the 
wrong  person,  to  save  him  from  his  di- 
lemma; and  the  unfortunate  Bostonian 
perishes  amidst  the  flames.  The  difR- 
culty  being  thus  hazily  set  aside, 
proper  expUuiatiou  are  made,  belween 


Rovington  and  the  father  of  Lorelly, 
and,  in  due  time,  the  happy  pair  are 
united  in  the  bands  of  wedlock — the 
twenty  thousand  being  repaid  to  Mr. 
Marriwood  as  a  compensation,  we  aup- 
poae,4br  burning  his  dauirhter. 

Socb  is  a  slight  skelcli  of  Lovell's 
Folly.  Tile  style,  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, has  the  usual  characteristics  of  » 
female  stvle,  carried  to  a  ludicrous  ex- 
treme. There  is  a  sort  of  harmony  in 
the  minda  of  women,  according  to  which, 
their  thonghts  arrange  themselves,  and 
their  words  flow  onward,  on  all  subjects 
alike.  When  this  harmonic  tendency 
is  under  the  influence  of  good  taste,  it 
prodiireH  beautiful  effects.  To  modern 
literature,  it  has  given  the  incompara- 
ble  poemi  of  M re.  Hemana ;  the  novels 
of  Miss  Sedjjwick,  nnd  the  manifold 
writings  of  Mrs.  Child,  iiut  we  have 
no  space  for  a  disMrtation,  though  the 
subject  is  a  cnrioaa  one,  and  we  mean 
to  resume  it. 

In  this  novel,  every  sentence ende  off 
in  a  particular  cadence.  If  you  read  it 
alouu,  you  full,  of  necessity,  into  tiie 
sing-song  tone.  Whatever  the  subject, 
whether  descriptive,  passive,  narrative, 
or  sentiment,  tne  same  eternal  and  mo- 
notonous cadence  is  perpetually  recur> 
ring.  There  is  a  great  aeal  too  much 
about  moonlight,  and  shady  groves,  and 
other  old-fashioned  finery  of  the  roman- 
tic novels  in  the  Delia  Cruscan  style.  As 
to  the  delineation  of  character,  the  au' 
thor  has  failed  entirely.  They  are  all 
feebly  imagined,  and  drawn  in  the  most 
eemmon-place  faehioa.  Ae  to  the  nar* 
ralive,  it  is  put  tof^etlier  after  the  model 
of  all  tliird-iaiH  novels,  and  tiie  inci- 
dents, the  surprisea,  and  the  final  un- 
tying of  the  knot,  are  as  devoid  of 
creative  ingenuity  as  they  well  can  be. 
The  conversations  have  no  nature,  and 
sVtnw  no  dramatic  talent.  The  speeches 
of  Mr.  Russel  Rovington  are  perfectly 
absurd.  Jf  a  man  ^ould  utter  such 
atuff  in  actual  life,  he  would  be  thought 
a  fit  subject  for  a  commission  tUs  luna^' 
CO  inquirendo.  Prom  beginning  to  eodi 
the  work  goes  on  in  a  stream  of  unin- 
terrupted oarmony.  It  has  one  gener- 
al fiwlt,— it  ia  ailly. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church 

ill  Br:itil<  -S«|iiare,  ( .  riihtr  1,  lai;?,  the 
Lont't)  Uny  after  the  (teieast'  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Bond.  Br  John  Q.  Palftey. 

This  Sermon  commences  with  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  the  text, —  "/  have 
finished  the  work  which  thou  garest  me  to 
— and  the  sense  in  which  its  appli- 
cation may  appropriately  be  made  to 
thoae  who  die  jonng— the  lanae  in 
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which  they  may  b«  held  lo  havefiniibed 
what  they  have  gtreniiously  deaired  to 
•ccomplisb,  though  not  all  the  results,  at 
which  they  had  been  uming,  shooM 
prove  to  be  achieved  : — 

Am  to  defeetiTe  aceomptiatiroent  of  our  pre* 
■crnie^  uwk  in  life,  ii  ban  not  that  connexion 
wblcll  it  may  U-  h^i.-itily  imufsined  to  have,  with 
alonger  or  Blinrti  r  (hiraliuii  of  lift-.    Dy  uiH', 

whose yeart  ti«Hl  has  ii  iit;thcncd  out,  the  work 
of  a  long  life  Is  the  work  npixiiiited  by  blBi  lo 
be  done.  Thnt  of  n  Hlinri  life  is  tbe  work, 
wbkb  be  baaa-<<it:iitMl  tu  one  n  called  in  child* 
boodorla  youth.  If  death  aepsnlM  a  ynuof 
fttend  rrau  me,  I  may  mourn  hia  Inae  piestly 
en  other  aeooantS,  but  not  becnune  time  haa 
beea  denied  bias  tocoapleie  hii>  tusk.  Fur  hu 
tine  was  the  veiy  measure  of  bi^  task.  1  can- 
iinldBpioce  bbn  as  having  been  privileged  in 
this  respect  less  tlian  others.  I  eaiinol  admit 
the  idea  of  any  life,  in  an  exact  way  of  speak- 
inc,  l»cinc  prematurely  closed.  Opportunity  Is 
the  eti-rnul  limit  of  respimsibleness.  *  *  The 
fkir  form,  which  I  lay  in  the  earth  in  the  floiy 
of  Its  spring  pmmiae,  Is  as  ripe  for  heaven^ 
ttoaoiey— irtbe  brief  aiiotled  season  have  been 
used  as  well^— sa  that,  which  baa  come  down 
to  Its  lestlng-slaee,  bending  nnder  the  venera* 
Me  decrepttude  of  a  Irandred  winter*. 

H'lW  many  can  attest  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  representation  in  the  foUowinjjr 
extract  :— 

A  gdiiil  (l;iiri;litf'r  1  -  till  re  are  other  ministries 
of  lovf  more  « onspiniotis  thun  hrr«,  hnt  rn>iie 
in  which  a  Brnllcr,  lovelier  npirit  ch\  rlU,  iukI 
none  t((  which  the  heiirl'i*  warm  reqinlaU  iimre 
jov  Cully  res|Miiiil.  'i'lu-re  i.i  no  8uch  Uiiiil' iu-' a 
fdiiijiirntivf  (■"tiinntr  nf  n  pirenlN  allriiiiirH 
I'nr  line  cir  :irii.thi-r  rli;lil.  Tin  tf  i<  little  \v  hir  li 
111'  iieeils  III  (  ovrt,  to  w  huni  the  to  aMire  of  a 
^'v>i.  I  <  liilii  lia -I  Iti  i-ii  [.'ueri.  Iliit  ii  sun's  iKcil- 
j)alloiis  ati'l  pleasilrr  s  carr>  lilin  inure-  aluuail, 
and  he  livei-i  more  ainuna  O  iii|il:il mns,  «  Im  li 
hardly  IMTinit  the  affi  rtioii,  that  is  IdIIiiu  iiiK 
him,  pcrhapK,  over  half  the  uIoIh',  In  he  wholly 
unminitled  wiili  anxiety,  till  the  tune  when  he 
come*  lo  reliiupiish  the  sin  lii  r  nt  his  father'* 
roi'f  for  one  of  his  ow  n  :  w  hile  n  (!(n>iI  daugh- 
ter is"  the  stead)  light  of  her  parenlM  hout>e. 
Her  idea  i^  iiidiKioluhly  connected  with  thnt  uf 
hin  happy  tireslile.  Hhe  Ih  his  mornini;  siiii- 
lipht,  iind  evt  iiiiii;  star.  The  i;ra<  e,  and 
vivnrily,  and  tetnlerness  of  het  "rji  have  their 

Slace  in  the  miehty  Hwny  wliicli  fhe  holds  over 
is  spirit.  The  ^iefoions  of  recorded  windom, 
which  he  reads  with  her  eyes,  come  to  his 
mind  with  a  new  charm  at  they  blend  with 
the  beloved  melody  of  her  voice.  He  scarrely 
knows  weariness,  which  lier  sonic  doei^  not 
make  him  forget,  or  gloom,  which  i^  prrM>f 
againM  the  youne  brightness  of  her  smile.  She 
if  the  pride  and  ornament  of  his  hospitality, 
and  the  gentle  nume  nf  hi»  sickness,  and  the 
eeastaul  agent  in  those  nameless,  numberiesi 
acts  of  kindness,  which  one  ehiray  cares  to 
have  rendered  because  they  are  unpretending 
byt  all-expressive  proofs  of  love.  And  then 
what  a  cheerful  sharer  is  she,  and  what  an  able 
ligbtener  of  a  mother's  cares !  what  an  ever 
piessnt  detight  and  triumph  to  a  mother's  af- 
nctioo!  Oh  bow  little  Ho  those  daughters 
know  of  the  power  which  God  has  committed 
to  them,  and  the  tiappinets  God  would  tiave 
tbem  enjoy,  w  ho  do  not,  every  time  that  ■  p%. 
lent's  eye  tests  nn  them,  bring  raptute  to  a 
parent's  heart.  \  true  love  will  almost  cer- 
tainly always  greet  their  approaching  siefis. 
That  tliey  will  hardly  alienate.  But  their  am- 
bition should  be,  not  to  have  It  a  love  merely, 
which  fiWUaiiiiai|ilanted  tqrMMie  esciie,but 


haihin  flf  weilhy  oooducl^aiShSwfi  stranaelr 
blind  lo  taer  own  happiness,  as  well  as  nndutl- 
flil  te  them  to  whom  slie  owes  the  nieit,ln 
wbaoi  llie  perpetual  appeals  vX  paielal  dMn> 
leieslsdnsss  do  not  call  fbctb  the  praovt  and 
fliH  echo  ef  dlial  devettoa. 

Tbe  aSeetinf  incident,  which  wan 

the  iiuliicemeiit  for  writing  and  pub- 
lishing thia  Sermon,  needs  no  further 
explanation  than  what  may  l>e  seen  in 
the  title.  It  was  an  incident  of  com- 
mon occurrence — a  calaiuily,  which  oi- 
moat  nvwy  f«nilj  in  called,  in  the  or- 
dinary eourae  of  providence,  to  auffer — 
an  aAiction,  which  the  sad  experience 
of  many  proves  is  not  to  be  alleviated  by 
the  too  ordinary  modes  of  adininiatering 
eonaolation.  A  parentis  not  coneoled 
for  the  loss  nf  a  virtuous  child  hy  lo  ing^ 
reminded  that  he  has  many  others  lel\; 
and  they,  whoadmininivter  theirsympa* 
thies  in  tliiis  fashion,  know  but  little  of 
the  agoiiieii  uf  ai  heart  suffering  such  a 
deprivation.  Mr.  Palfrey  aaama  to  b* 
awaM  of  this  fact,  and  very  properly 
refrains  from  such  tirvsuiiie  coniinun- 
placea,  which,  however  well  they  may 
DC  intended^  are  little  hotter  than  jesta 
and  mockeries.  Sorrow  for  the  dead 
finds  relief  only  in  the  conleinplatio.i  of 
their  good  and  amiable  qualities,  and  ia 
the  strong  persuaaion  that  the  ioiar- 
rniirse.  whu'ti  is  interrii[>ted  by  dtWlh^. 
will  be  renewed  and  perpeluateo  IQ  nn- 
other  and  abetter  world.  The  iooom« 
parable  source  of  consolation  to  the 
mourner  is  to  be  found  in  the  apocalyptic 
declaration, —  Blessed  arelAe  dead  wkiek 
die  in  the  Lord. — and  next  to  this  in 
value  are  those  refle.xion8,  which  place 
our  departed  friends  befure  us  in  all 
their  lovely  and  attractive  ohataeteria- 
tics,  and  show,  as  in  t  mirror,  their 
beautiful  forma,  joined  to  the  innumer- 
able company  of  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  pemct,  and  enjoying  the  happi- 
ness, whose  nature  and  extent  we  find 
it  difficult  to  imagine,  but  which  we 
hope  to  participate  with  them.  Tbo 
annexed  little  poem  partially  illustrates 
our  meaiuDg.  Can  any  of  our  readera 
t«U  m  who  WM  it*  suloor  ? 

THE  EAKLT  DEAD. 

Weep  not  for  the  yonthful  dead, 
Resting  in  their  peaceful  bed  I 
They  are  bappiei  th.iu  we, 
Howsoever  bleat  we  be. 

They  have  left  a  doubtAjl  scene, 
Wbile  Ibeir  hearts  were  young  and  psen, 
Eie  the  ataln  of  guilt  wss  dsq»  |— 
Wherefoie,  wlieieftaredoye  weepf  - 

»T  is,  ye  nay,  a  heavy  pain. 
Preying  on  the  heart  in  vain» 
Thus  to  see  the  green  bud  fleaei 
Wbea  Just  opcnulf  to  a  rase. 
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Vet  shall  CoMoIation  come, 
Stooping  from  hfr  starry  Imme, 
Bringing  dew  U(x»n  In  r  v\  iny^, 
From  the  deep,  cti  riial  spriugf. 

//e  had  Just  begun  tu  climb  ' 
Up  the  weary  mount  of  Time ; 
Weep  not  liis  uDtinely  end ; 
If  ke  raak,  *i  wm  to  MOBod. 

Shf  waa  yoang,  and  soft,  and  Mr, 
So  her  sister  seraphs  are  ! 
Wherefoff!,  then,  should  NmnrlNnr? 
Bh»  U  with  the  seraphs  now, 

Bapmr  tbey  who  die  in  youth. 
Ere  tne  fnantain  springs  oftrutic 
Have  bean  niUicd  by  ibe  niu, 
LNvittf  dwkMd  dendly  Malm* 

Tbair  renown  ie  with  the  biravo, 
AH  tiMtr  flmltnue  hi  Ibe  inve, 
And  tin  lleweia,  llMliiMnid  thorn  bloMDt 
ChMo  the  dMkiMO,— feMe  the  |Iomb. 

A  Volume  from  the  Life  of  Her* 

bert  Barclny. 

This  ItUle  volume  purports  to  be  the 
adyentoresof  a  youn^  gentleman  on  hii 
first  introduction  into  fashionable  so- 
ciety. It  18  written  in  a  pleasant  stylOi 
without  much  pretenaion  to  eleganeoor 
brilliniirv.  The  character  of  the  yoiinjr 
man  ia  blietched  with  some  power  ;  und 
the  iiDolo,  under  wboae  guaraianahip  he 
is  liring.  is  n  jrood  specimen  of  a  sensi- 
ble old  gentleman,  who  has  passed  re- 
fpoctabUr  throagb  youth  and  middle 
ago.  Too  scenes,  in  social  life,  describ- 
eo  In  this  volume,  are  filled  up  with  the 
usual  dramatis  nersonip,  tushionable  and 
heathen  belleSj  fortune-bunting  men ,  and 
a  few  of  high  and  honorable  feelings. 
The  cr>n versations  show  a  lively  talent 
at  dramatic  representation,  and  many  of 
the  thoughts  are  ozprosaod  in  a  pointed 
and  pith^  style.  'I  he  narrative  is  pleas* 
anlly  varied  by  the  arrival  of  a  traveled 
friend  at  the  onele's  hospi'»ablo  mansion, 
Uld  the  rendin!!  of  his  manusrripf  j  uir- 
nal}  parts  of  which  are  given,  'i  here 
Is  also  a  very  spirited  translation  fVom 
tho  prologue  of  Goethe's  Faust,  and 
snother  from  the  Garden  Scene,  which 
we  flxtf  aet  below. 

PK0UA3UE  IN  HEAVEN. 

RVHff  or  ATfOBLS. 

Raphael, 

The  sun  Ktill  sinipi,  l<>rever«ing}ng» 
In  brother  spheres  liii>  rival  SOOf, 
And  now  hin  ivtth  pre:«cribed  Is  bringing 
To  end,  as  thunder  rolla  aloof* 
His  a»(icct  AngeU  ayeisjoloeSt 
TiKMjgb  none  his  law  can  see  «r  saj. 
The  unrevealed  works  and  voices 
Ale  giand  as  on  creation's  d^r< 

GahrieL 

And  swift  and  liglit  the  earth  is  streaming 
With  gorpenus  change  so  black  and  brigbtj 
In  hues  of  Panulise  now  heaniiug— 
And  now  wiapt  deep  In  glnom  of  night. 


The  sea,  "painst  rushing  river^i  striving, 
On  rnrlilnnds  burst?!  iis  foam  and  wrath; 
Ami  iiH  k  mill  <ra  an'  niward  driving 
Eternally  iu  Heaven's  |>uth. 

Michael. 

And  storms  in  contest  wild  are  pouring 
Pmm  land  to  sea,  from  sea  to  land,' 
And  form  while  raging  Aeiceand  roaring 
Of  deepest  action  one  clo^te  band: 
There  lightning'^  vivid  tlash  is jglariag 
Before  the  coming  thunder  hoaiae : 
Batthais»0!  Lord,  thy  ordeis  bearing, 
Seven  the  onivenel  eooiae. 

The  sight  to  Anoels  vigor  ghrea, 
Though  none  thy  Mw  can  aeeor  aa|r» 
And  thy  bright  wolid  fiwoVlir  lives, 
As  bright  as  on  creation*!  day.** 

FROM  THE  GARDEN  SCENE. 

Who  dan  hiin  name  ? 
And  whi),  priM  laim, 
I  helicve  in  him  : 
Wiio  that  inay, 

Fet'liiiii  say, 

I  iM'lit'Vc  in  liim  not. 

Thf  all  iiifdldcr, 

Thf  all  iiplH.ldcr, 

Holds  and  upholds  ht-  not 

'rh<  <•,  MIC,  liiiijsi  ic  : 

Ariiii  s  iioi  licav<  ii  above.' 

LiiM  not  till'  earth  tirin  here  twluw? 

And  mount  not  u p  eleriial  stars 

Frifiidl)  twinkling  ovorns? 

B.  hold  I  thee  ni>t, 

And  fc<-r'«t  tlioii  not  rxi-itcnce 

Pouring  tlirougli  tliy  ht-nrt, 

And  w«-nviiig  in  etfinal  mystery 

Invisibly  visible  around  thee.' 

Pill  full  thy  soul  with  consrioiioncfs  of  being. 

And  w  hen  tlioii  art  happy  in  the  fuluess, 

Call  i(  tlii  n  what  thou  w  ilt — 

Call  it  bliss!  soul  *.  love!  Uod! 

I  have  no  name  for  it ! 

Keeling  is  all  in  all : 

Name  is  sound  and  smoke 

Curling  ruuad  heaven's  Are. 

Thot  is  all  right  weltuid  good ; 
About  the  oame  as  wint  the  parson  ssjs. 
Only  in  somswhat  dUbieBt  words. 

Asff. 

All  places  say  it. 

All  hHirts  heneaih  the  light  of  heaven, 
Each  in  its  own  language} 

Why  not  I  in  mine?" 

There  is,  of  course,  a  slight  seasoniUjg 
oflove  in  this  tale.    The  young  man  is 

inspired  by  (he  rhnrnis  of  a  dashing 
beauty,  but  is  defeated  by  the  superior 
pretensions  of  a  rascal  lawyer,  who  has 
offered  himself  and  been  accepted,  just 
before  Mr.  Barc  lay  makes  his  first  de- 
eisivo  dsmonstration  of  tender-heartMl- 
Dess  towards  her  ladyship  Tho  volmne 
ends  very  oddly,  inuiiediately  after  lliis 
repulse,— SO  that  we  are  uninformed 
whether  our  hero  shot  himFelf.  or  his 
rival.  We  wait  for  further  light,  hop- 
ing, meanliine,  that  hs  did  JMltbor. 
But,  as  Mr.  Ritchie  saji,  nmu  vsrroM. 
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Natural  Equality  '.  A  Sermon  be- 
fore th«  Verin«nt  Colon ix«Uoo  Socfety,  at 
Montpeller,  October  17,  1833.    By  Ike  Bev. 

Joseph  Tracy. 

WeureDOtaeoIoQizalionist.  nnd  still 
farther  Wn  we  from  bemi,'  a  disciple  of 
that  class  of  [ihil:intliro|nsts.  wlm  advo- 
cate iinmediale  and  tmcunditional  abo- 
litioil.  It  hu  always  appeared  to  us, 
4lut  the  free  states  ior,  if  ihc  [liir.i-f  be 
more  palatable,  the  n<>n-»laveholdin£ 
•tatee)  are  not  the  theatre,  on  which 
eilJier  IHh  Colonization  or  tlie  Anti- 
Slavery  Societies  should  carrj'  on  their 
opt^rations.  Without  any  prediepoei- 
tion,  therefore,  to  listen  to  argninf-nts, 
four  et  cunire,  in  reference  to  abolition 
or  colonization,  we  fr»'flv  declare  that 
we  have  found,  in  Mr.  Tracy  's  Sermon, 
«  better  plea  for  the  latter,  and  a  more 
powerful  argument  against  the  former, 
than  we  had  pr«vioual>^  met  The  true 
doctrine  of  Natural  Kiju  iHiy  ii  very 
forcili]y  illustrated,  by  quotations  from 
the  advocates  of  the  proposition  that  ail 
'Men  are  barn  fret  and  aptnl  in  an  unlim- 
ited sense,  and  by  sliovvinjr  from  these 
same  quotations,  thai  the  doctrine  pur- 
aued  without j>rop«r  and  rational  quali- 
fication is  sufficient  to  overturn  all  •gov- 
ernment whatsoever, — whether  of  na- 
tions, states,  or  fiiiiiilii's.  VVe  have  no 
s])ace  for  extracts,  and  commend  the 
])iiiiplilet  tothe  notice  of  ail,  w1m>  think 
thr  siiiiject,  on  which  ittfoatif,  worthy 
ot'  consideration. 

The  Headsman;  or,  the  Abbaye 
d««  Vlguenms.    .\  T.iir.  n\  tru*  Author  of 

the  **  Bfavo,*'  k.c.  iLC.    in  two  volumes. 

Our  distinguished  countryman,  Mr. 
Cooper,  has  just  been  welcomed,  after 
a  lung  abeeiice,  to  his  native  shorea. 
His  claims  to  respt^t  and  admiration 

have  been  universally  acknowledgecl, 
at  home  and  abroad.  As  a  writer  of 
prose-fiction  he  stands  in  the  very  first 
rank;  and  for  several  important  intel- 
lectual traits,  absolutely  unsuruassed. 
Having  at  command  an  Engiisn  style 
of  rrreat  force,  freshness,  nnd  brillianry, 
his  works  possess  that  attractive  char- 
acter, which  time  will  rather  heighten 
than  diminish ;  for  there  is  in  them  a 
living^  principle,  that  will  make  its 
s(rpnt,'th  felt  by  every  reader's  mind.  In 
briliiaacy  and  graphic  power  of  de- 
aeription,— in  that  kind  of  power  which 
brin<T.si  the  scene  in  its  treneral  features, 
and  in  its  minute  details,  before  the 
reader's  eye.  Mr.  Cooper's  extraordina- 
*     •  o'^""         '-^       known.    Flis  ocean 

scenes  are  known  as  widely  as  the 
ocean  itaalf ;  and  hia  landaeapea,  and 
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land  storms,  are  almcet  equally  power- 
ful.  Thus,  in  spite  of  many  glaring 
defects  of  taste,  and  many  gross  errors 
in  the  conception  and  delineation  of 
character,  Mr.  Cooper'a  works  will  al- 
ways stand  high  in  our  literary  history. 
His  ff  irnjp  rliaiacters  are  oAen  awK- 
ward  and  absurd,  and  the  scenes  ia 
which  they  figure  exquisitely  ridiculotta. 
He  seems  to  c  nsirK  r  it  ;i  p  int  of  con- 
science to  inluse  a  certain  proportion  of 
iove,  and  its  soi\  distresses,  into  eacll 
several  n<ivel,  as  the  doctors  in  their 
prescriptions  order  molasses   to  tastt. 
He  also  holds  it  to  be  a  point  of  patri- 
otic duty,  to  let  all  the  world  know  his 
sturdy  republicanism,  and  his  hatred  to 
monarchy  and  itJ  attend  int  trappings. 
Much  as  Mr.  Cooper's  independence  ia 
this  respect  ia  to  he  praised,  it  is  in  bad 
taste  to  warp  a  production  of  creative 
art  so  as  t»^«uit  a  particular  theory  of 
governfhent.  Nay,  so  far  baa  Mr.  Coop- 
er ridden  the  hobby  of  Americanism, 
that,  in  one  of  his  novels,  the  lleiden- 
maiiar,  1m  undertook  tiia  defence  of  hia 
country  against  tlie  somewhat  hasty 
charge  of  being  over-given  to  strong 
drinks,  by  showing  that,  in  the  time  of 
the    Reformation,    the    monks  and 
knights  were  as  fond  of  the  bottle  a* 
the  hardest  tippler  in  our  tippling  land. 
The  argument  may  be  good  in  logic, 
Irat  the  oabjeot  and  object  of  it  hardly 

belorii^  t  )  eietrant  literature. 

I'iie  scene  of  this  novel  is  laid  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  development  of 
the  plot  lakes  phicf  about  the  time  of  a 
Vevaisaii  festival,  called  the  Abbaye  d«s 
Vignerons  The  tale  opena  with  » 
bustling  and  amusing  scene  at  the  quay 
of  Geneva,  where  passengers  were 
crowding  on  board  of  a  bark,  which  waa 
about  to  crosa  Lake  Leman,  that  they 
m  i  £r  h  t  be  in  time  for  the  festiTtties.  The 
appearance  of  the  lake,  and  the  terrors 
of  the  storm  that  bad  well  nigh  wrecked 
the  barli,  are  depicted  in  the  mostetrik- 
ing  manner.  We  follow  every  ma- 
nmuvre  of  the  master  spirit,  who  has 
asaumed  a  temporary  command,  with 
perfect  confidence  in  his  skill,  but  with 
brea'hlcs-i  interest  for  the  result  And 
when  it  1  ist  the  storm  has  spent  its  fu- 
ry, and  the  gallant  ship  rides  in  safety 
tne  lately  a<ritated  watera,  we  feel  & 
sensation  of  relief  as  if  we  had  our- 
selves been  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
the  deep.    The  festival,  which  takea 

place  in  due  time,  is  described  with  too 
great  prolixity,  and,  before  its  conclu- 
aion,  becomes  tireaome.  We  suppose  it 
is  given  with  a  proper  regard  for  histor- 
ieal  aiQCuracy,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be 
oimmderad  a  euriooa  and  ▼alnaUa  pio- 
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ture  of  the  customs  of  a  long-departed 
age. 

An  this  novel  is  prohnlily  well  known 
by  every  one  of  our  readers,  we  sliall 
not  attempt  an  analyfis.  A  few  •.'eii- 
eral  observations  are  all  thai  we 
offer.  Jn  the  first  place,  tlien,  we  niu»t 
remark  that  the  (leadsman's  character 
contradicta  itaelf.  Ue  is  represented  as 
a  man  of  strict  regard  to  truth  ;  and  yet, 
on  the  death  of  his  own  child,  he  sub- 
stitutes another  m  its  place,  educates 
him  as  bis  own,  bat  concealing  from 
him  even  his  fictitious  birth,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  him  from  the  hereditary  pro- 
fMsioo  of  executioner.  In  dne  time, 
when  the  child  has  p^rnwn  to  manhood, 
he  discloses  to  him  tiie  astounding  fact 
that  he  is  his  son — which  fact  he  shows 
in  the  sequel  to  be  no  fact  at  all,  and 
the  young  man  proves  to  be  the  lost  son 
of  an  ItaBan  pnnce.  In  this  intricate 
plot,  there  seems  tn  ns  to  be  confusion 
and  conlrudictiuu.  Why  should  the 
Headsman  wish  to  make  the  unfortu- 
nate young  man  miserable,  by  pretend- 
ing that  he  is  his  father,  especially, 
when,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  rescu- 
ing him  from  the  consequences  of  sooh 
a  oirth,  he  has  edaeated  him  to  the 
honornlile  I  r'iffssi<in  at'  uriiij^  ? 

The  love  of  tlie  young  man  for  Adel- 
hetd,  the  danghter  of  a  prond  feudal 
noble  is  naturally  conceived  and  delin- 
eated ;  but  some  Hcenes  between  tiiem 
•re  marked  by  the  same  want  of  taet 
and  judsrement  in  drawinrr  the  [tirliire  of 
a  delicate  woman,  wiiirli  are  conspicu- 
ous in  other  works  of  Mr.  Cooper. 

The  passage  over  the  Alps  is  a  won- 
derful piece  of  description.  It  is  all 
sublime  poetry.  The  storm,  the  sutfer- 
int;,  the  escape,  are  set  forth  with  the 
most  vivid  and  masterly  colors.  This, 
and  the  storm  on  Lake  Leman ,  are  the 
finest  parts  of  the  book,  and  place'  Mr. 
Cooper  at  the  head,  or  very  nearly  so, 
of  graphic  writers*— artiste  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term. 

The  avowed  moral  of  this  tale  is  a 
satire  on  the  conservative  or  tory  prin- 
ciple, on  which  the  present  govern- 
ments of  Europe  are  sustainea.  The 
object  is  ;i  v<  ry  proper  one,  in  a  proper 
place,  but  we  do  not  think  the  beauty, 
or  interest,  or  nsefalness  of  a  work  of 
fiction,  inrrt  nsed  by  weaving  into  it 
this  inappropriate  matter. 

As  to  tfie  style  of  this  novel,  it  is  in 
general  pure  and  unaff^^cted.  But  there 
are  some  sentences,  awkward  in  con- 
struction, and  verbose  in  phraseology. 
This  defect  is  one  that  miirht  easily 
have  been  prevented  by  a  little  care  ; 
and  a  writer,  whose  works  are  destined 
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to  live  and  affect  thft  taste,  not  only  of 
the  present,  but  oi'  coming  ages,  ought 
to  bestow  on  them  the  most  careful  and 
correct  finishing,  of  whicii  they  are  ca- 
pable. The  style  is  marred  also,  by  the 
frequent  use  of  several  pot  words,  and 
cant  phraaes,  such  as  a  icarm  citizen; 
indeed,  this  e.xpression  occurs  at  least 
fifty  times.  Such  a  trick  is  exceeding- 
ly disagreeable,  and  ought  to  be  set 
aside  with  all  convenient  i^peed. 

As  Mr.  Cooper  has  now  returned,  we 
hope  bis  pen  will  again  be  employed 
on  subjects  of  native  growth.  Afler 
all,  a  man's  own  country  is  his  proper 
sphere  of  action :  her  scenery,  he  ean 
depict  witli  the  ijreatest  truth  and  love  : 
her  character  dwells  more  livingly  in 
bis  heart  and  mind ;  and  her  pruae  is 
the  best  pledge  nS  his  fiune. 

An  Address  ddivered  before  the 

Pht  Una  Kappa  Society,  in  Yale  OoHegs. 
New-Haven,  Angait  90, 1833.  By  Edwvo 
Everett. 

Mr.  Everett's  discourses  have  one 
marked  peculiarity.    They  always  ez- 

cite  public  expectation  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  never  disappoint  it.  This 
oration  is  absolutelv  penect.  The  eub> 
jert  is  common-piare ;  but  like  most 
comnioti-pluces,  (a[)al)ie  of  assuming 
new  and  interesting  a.spt>t  t.s  under  the 
plastic  liand  of  Mr.  Edward  Everett. 
The  beautiful  flow  of  Mr.  Everett's 
Style,  bis  delicate  tact  in  t!u>  choieaef 
word*  and  phrases,  the  harmonious 
structure  of  his  sentences,  give  an  in- 
imitable charm  to  all  liis  writings.  This 
manner  of  conceiving  and  representing 
a  subject  is  at  once  profound,  and  in 
the  highest  style  of  classical  beauty. 
The  finest  literary  and  historical  alia* 
sions  come  in  to  illustrate  his  ideas  in 
the  most  natural  manner.  A  wide 
range  of  learning,  embracing  belles-let- 
tres, history,  politics,  and  all  kinds  of 
science,  furnisli  tlicir  tributary  streams  to 
swell  the  tide  of  his  uninatchable  elo- 
quence. Each  performance  of  his  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  a  model  in  its 
kind.  The  tendency  of  his  works  is 
always  good.  Their  spirit  is  animating 
and  consoling.  We  rise  from  them 
with  new  strength  to  sustain  the  labors 
of  life ;  with  new  ardor  added  to  our 
love  of  country  ;  with  new  sympathies 
for  our  fellow-men.  The  following  ex- 
tract, we  think,  will  be  acknowledged 
as  belonging  to  the  noblest  style  of  elo- 
quence :— 

T  do  not  mean  thateveiy  imlividual  i»  creat- 
ed, with  n  physical  and  intellectuul  constitution 
capalihi  of  atuining,  with  the  same  opnortuni- 
Um,  tbe  same  degrae  of  imptoveneot.  1  cannot 
assert  tint  J  nor  weald  I  willbigly  ondeitake  to 
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disprove  it.  I  leave  it  aside ;  and  suppoae  that, 
on  an  average,  men  are  born  with  equal  capari- 
l\f  *.  What  then  do  we  behold,  an  n-^'ardd  tho 
dltfereoce  resulting  from  education  and  train- 
ing? Let  U8  take  example^),  in  the  two  ex- 
tmmeB.  On  the  one  hand,  \v<-  luive  tlia  Xcw- 
ZMUand  savajjEe  ^  but  tittle  iM  ttcr,  in  ap|K*aranro, 
than  the  Ourani;  (Jutang,  hia  fellow  tcnnnt  of 
the  woods,  which  atfoni  much  the  name  xht  lter 
to  Ixrth  ;  almost  destitute  of  urtf,  except  that  of 
htjrribl)  ditifiKuring  the  feature*,  by  the  painful 
4od  disgusting  process  of  tattooini!,  and  that  of 
prvparing  a  rude  war-cluh,  with  which  he  de- 
stroys bis  fellow  aavaxe  of  tbe  neigiiborini  Uilie  { 
bis  natural  enemy  while  be  lives:  bis  Rni, if 
be  can  conquer  or  kidnap  him  ;  laying  up  no 
■tore  of  provision,  hot  one,  which  I  ^carr^  dare 
describe, — which  coBsists  In  plunging  a  stick 
iMo  tbe  water,  iriHW  it  is  soon  eaten  to  honey- 
comb by  tbe  whbi,  which  abound  in  tropical 
climatee,  and  Wbiob  (ben  taken  out  flirnlsbee 
in  tiMse  worms  a  mippiy  of  tbeir  meet  flivorlte 
fbod  to  tbese  forloni  cbOdren  of  nature.  Sueb 
ia  ttaia  craatute  tea  jrentb  to  age,  from  father  to 
aoo,— a  mvafe,  a  cannibal,  a  brute  ;— a  human 
being,  a  fellow-man,  a  rational  and  immortal 
•oiri;  earr>°ing  about  under  that  squalid  inath- 
•oaie  exterior, — hidden  under  those  brutal  man- 
ners, and  vices  dixguMting  at  once  and  atKimiua- 
ble,  a  portion  of  the  intellectual  principle,  wbicb 


man  to  his  Maker.  This  is  one  specimen 
of  humanity  ;  bow  shall  we  bring  another  into 
immediate  contrast  with  it?  flow  lietter,  than 
by  contemplating  what  may  be  witnessed  on 
board  tltc  vessel,  whicb  carriea  the  enlightened 
European  or  American  to  these  dark  and  dreary 
comers  of  tbe  earth  ?  Ten  there  behold  a 
majestic  veeael,  bonadlng  over  the  blllowa  tent 
tbe  other  aide  of  the  i^nbe ;  easily  fkahioned  10 
float,  in  nibtr,  over  the  bottomless  sea ;  to 
apread  out  her  bfoad  wings,  and  catch  the  mid- 
night breeae,  nided  by  a  single  drowav  eailor 
at  tbe  belm,  with  two  ortbrae  oompaniooe  re- 
dhiii^  liaondyoa  the  deck,  oslng  talo  (be 
depllw  of  tbe  atarry  heavena.  The  commander 
of  thti  veaad,  not  surpassing  thousands  of  hie 
bwtbfM  in  Inteiligebee  and  akiH,  knows  bow, 
tajr  polntiBf  bii  ghiai  at  tho  iMavana.  and  taiiini 
on  oboernalon  of  tho  atpn,  and  tanuBf  over  ibo 
leavee  of  bie «« Fraetkai  Jinrifttar,**  and  mak- 
ingafisw  fignieaon  Uo  riaio,1otell  tbe  apot, 
which  his  vessel  baa  leadwd  on  tbe  tiaeMeas 
8Mt— and  be  can  alao  toll  It,  bv  iMana  of  o 
alodi  apting  and  a  Aw  biaoi  wbooio,  Mt  tofMh* 
or  In  the  shafie  of  a  duonoaMlar.  Tbe  iiOM 
with  which  he  brinfli  the  lieavonB  down  to  tbe 
oaith.  and  bv  whidi  bo  nMoaoioa  tbo  tweanN> 
me  tboosand  six  hnndiedth  part  of  thalr  dtcoit, 
ia  made  of  a  qiuuiUty  of  flint,  sand,  and  alkali, 
— coarae  opaque  substances,  which  he  haa  OMlt- 
ed  together  into  the  beautiful  medium,  which 
ejuladee  tbe  air  and  tbe  rain,  and  adorito  (bo 
llgbt,— h/  means  of  which  he  can  connt  tho 
orders  of  animated  natttio  in  o  dow-dnip,  and 
measure  tlie  depth  of  thaTaneyaln  tbe  nmon. 
He  ha^,  running  up  and  down  niaaMtnmast,an 
iron  chain,  fabricated  at  home,  byn  wooderAil 
succession  of  mechanical  contrivances,  out  of  a 
rock  brought  from  deep  caverns  in  the  earth, 
and  which  has  the  power  of  conducting  tbe 
lightninc,  harmlessly  down  tbe  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel, into  the  deep.  He  does  not  creep  timidly 
alon;:  froiii  headland  to  headland,  uor  guide  his 
course  arpiss  a  narrow  sea,  by  the  north  star: 
but  he  lauiH'lii  s  bravely  on  the  pathless  and 
bottomless  (tei  |),  and  rarrie!"  about  with  him  in 
a  box  a  faitlifnl  little  pilot,  who  watches  when 
the  oyc  of  man  dr«:K)ps  with  falipne, — a  small  ntid 
patient  steersman,  wluun  darkness  does  not 
blind,  nor  the  .storm  drive  from  his  post,  and 
who  points  troui  the  other  side  of  the  globe, — 
thnmnh  the  rnin  i  \  (>;irth, — to  the  steady  pole. 
If  he  falls  in  with  a  puute,  he  does  not  wait  to 


looal  him,  hand  to  band  ;  but  ho  puts  into  a 
mighty  engine  a  handful  of  dark  powder,  into 
which  he  has  condensed  an  iinniens*-  <|nanliiy 
of  elJistic  air,  and  which,  when  it  is  touched  by 
a  spark  of  Are,  will  instantly  expand  into  its 
otiginal  volume,  and  drive  an  artincial  thunder- 
bolt iieforc  it,  against  the  distantenemy.  When 
he  meets  another  similar  vessel  on  the  sea, 
homeward  bound  from  a  like  excursion  to  bie 
own,  he  makes  a  few  black  marks  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  fiend ;<  it  home,  a  distance  en  ten 
thousana  miles  ;  and  thereby  speaks  to  bis  em- 
ployer, to  his  family,  and  his  friends,— es  dis- 
tinctly and  tigniiaaatly  as  if  they  were  seated 
by  his  side.  M  lha  ooat  of  half  tbe  labor,  with 
which  the  savage  procures  himself  the  skin  of 
a  wild  beast,  to  cover  his  nakedness,  this  child 
of  civliiaed  life  baapmvided  himself  with  tbo 
most  rabetantial,  cilliliaB,and  convenient  clotb> 
Ing.— textures  andttaonea  of  wool,  cotton,  linos, 
ana  silk.— the  contllbudona  of  the  four  quarten 
of  the  globe,  and  of  every  kingdom  of  nature. 
To  nil  a  \-aLant  hour,  or  dispel  a  gathering  cloud 
ftoai  Ida  ipiriu,  he  has  carious  instrumenUof 
mnaia,  wbicb  apeak  another  language  of  new 
and  itmnge  significance  to  hie  heart which 
make  his  veins  thrill  and  hie  eyea  overflow  with 
tears,  without  the  utceranee  of  a  wotd,r-aad 
whb  one  sweet  succession  of  harmonioos 
aoonds,  send  bis  heart  back,  over  the  waste  of 
waters,  to  the  distant  home,  where  his  wifo  and 
hiacblldien  are  gathered  arnaad  tbe  flieaide, 
tranddtaf  at  tbe  OMMght,  that  the  I ' 


innNitbe  windowa,  may  perhape  overtake 
tboir  bMoved  vcqrager  on  the  distant  seas.  And 
In  his  cabin,  he  haa  a  libraiy  of  vulumea^— tbo 
atrange  proouetloa  of  a  nMcnhMof  almeat  magl- 
oal  powen, — which,  as  be  turns  over  their 
loaves,  enable  bim  to  converse  with  tbe  great 
and  good  of  every  clime  and  age,  and  wbicb, 
ovon  repeat  to  bim,  in  audible  nolee,  the  Lawa 
of  Ma  God  and  tbo  nvoniaao  of  bla  Baviort  and 
pobit  odi  to  bim  that  banv  huMi,  vbkb  bo 
tMiMO  toTeaeb.  wbon  hla  flag  ii  atmck.  and  hlo 
aafla  aio  fhtted,  and  the  vtqrafs  of  lUb  la  over. 

Tbe  Imaginationi  of  tboM,  wlHNn  I  have  tho 
hoaortoaddreaa,wlll  hoaHo  lobeiiblon  tUo 
contia«.>y>hnndred  italta  on  aithor  aide,  ftr 
which  I  liavo  not  thno}  hot  oven  oa  I  bovo 
presented  it,  wiU  it  be  doomed  oitmvaiml,  if  I 
say,  thattbeio  la  n  ginaler  diUMWMiO  oatwoon 
tbe  educated  child  efdviliaed  IHhand  theKew- 
Zooland  anrafB,  than  betwoen  tbo  Kow-Zen- 
laadaavueaiMlflieOMno|Oulaiif?  Andyai 
tte  Ke«r-Zebiander  was  hom  aiMonri  being, 
like  (he  civlliied  BaropaoB  ud  Anailaoni 
and  the  civilfaKd  Enropean  and  iUnflifeaa  oti> 
tered  life,  like  the  Now4Eaolaadar,  «  holplMi 
wailing  babe. 

Hi«  thrillfaiff  passage  on  Orooee  ww 
liitened  to  witn  the  most  mpt  attention 
1^  the  thronged  audience,  it  waa  an 
intoreating  cireamotUHM  tliot  on  oa* 

'complished  yoon^  man  frotn  Greece 
was  present,  and  listened  to  this  eztraor* 
binary  burst  of  eloquence.  After  th* 
conclusion  of  the  oration,  he  reqUMtod 
permission  to  translate  it  into  Greek 
aiBd  distribute  it  among  his  country- 
men ;  so  that  before  long  tbia  appeal  will 
be  heard  in  the  land,  and  almost  in  the 
languag^e,  of  Demostlu  iu  s  aiui  PlatO. 
We  cannot  forbear  quoting  it  entire  : 

What,  but  the  ever-living  power  of  literature 
anil  religion,  preserved  the  light  of  civilization 
and  the  intellectual  Mates  of  .the  past,  unextin- 
iriiished  in  Greece,  durins  the  long  and  dreary 
ages  of  the  decline  and  downtali  of  tbe  iloman 
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•mpinf  ?  What  prc)<or\  ed  these  dtcrilc  |)rovincc« 
and  petty  inlets  from  sinkinp,  heyoncJ  redemp- 
tion,in  tlif  t;iiir<iriKiiI)uril>  ill  v\  hn  li  Cyrene,  and 
Kt;.\  i>t,  :<iiil  r^\  ri:i,  \v«  rt- sWHllow  id  ii|i ;  [t  was  • 
Ctiristiutiity  aiiil  It-ttiT',  rtlH^i'iii:;  tu  lln  ir  tusl- 
ncit!««^  on  lilltlliitaili  l<i|'-'  :ilnl  111  - 1  I  lilili'd  v;i||«'yi», 
— the  iH  ifilitM  of  ,\ltiu>.  till-  [M  ilks  oi  .Mi  teura,  the 
caverns  lit'  Art;nlia,  Hit-  si  i  lnilnl  n  ils  ul"  I'at- 
nios.  lit  rf,  while  all  i  lsf  in  tin  v>i>rlil  '<'t'mt'd 
smpt  a\\»>,  li>  «iiu'  yi-iirral  rtnod  ul' iKiiliarisiii, 
civil  rlisroril,  ami  military  (i[i|>ri--i-iiiii,  tlic 
Greek  iiiDtiks  ot  lln  il:uk  :il;'  -^  jirrsi-r\ril  ;uiil 
trangrrit)i-(l  thi-ir  linini.ra,  tlii  ir  i'lal(»K,  anil  lht!ir 
I'liii.iri  lis.  Tlicri-  m  vt  r  w  as,  strn  tly  spt-aking, 
a  dark  a^e  in  (Irfccc.  Fiist;itliiii.-t  wrntc  his 
admirable  commentaries  on  llonu  r,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  rentiir}  .  'I'hat,  surely,  if 
ever,  wa.s  the  midnight  uf  the  mind  ;  hut  it  wa? 
clear  and  serene  day,  in  hiH  liariied  cell;  and 
Italy,  proud  already  of  her  Danie,  her  Boccac- 
cio, and  Petrarch,— her  Medicean  patronage 
and  ber  reviving  art«,— did  not  think  it  beneath 
her  to  »it  at  the  feet  of  Ibe  poor  fligitives  from 
the  hnal  downfall  of  COQItantinople. 

What,  but  tbe  same  causes,  enforced^  by  the 
power  of  the  press,  and  by  tbe  sympathy  with 
Greece  which  pervaded  Um  educated  communi- 
ty  of  the  modern  woild.  baa  aceonaiilisbed  the 
political  restoralioQ  of  tbat  coantty  r  Thirteen 

f ears  ago,  it  lay  under  a  hopeleas  despotism, 
ts  native  inhabitant*.  aaM|cb,  were  marked  out 
for  oppression  and  plunder,<— tolerated  in  their 
leiigion  for  the  sake  of  the  exactions,  of  wbicli 
it  (bmiebed  tbe  occasion,— shut  out  ftooi  tlM 
bopee  and  bonoia  of  aoclal  lifet<-afrlciiltttM, 
■nd  all  the  visiMe  and  tangible  maana  of  aequi- 
aitkm.  dlacouaiteDUicettt— «oiBniaice,  inntead 
«f  iUUM  ber  bonoied  ftoBt,1Ike  an  ocean  queen , 
as  aha  doea  beta,  creeping  flirtively  from  islet 
to  lalet,  and  concealing  ber  precarious  gains,— 
the  seat  Infeeted  with  aiMaea.and  the  land  with 
robbers,— the  population  exhlbttlng  a  ttrante 
mixture  ofihe  virtues  of  the  bandit  and  the 
vieea  nf  Che  slave,  but  posKc.-<!iiiig,  in  generous 
transmission  fn>m  better  days,  the  elements  of 
a  free  and  enlightened  community.  Such  was 
CJreeco  thirtem  jfars  ago,  and  the  prospect  of 
throwing  olT  tlie  Turkish  yoke,  in  every  re- 
spect but  this  last,  was  as  wild  and  chimerical, 
a«  tin-  rfl'ort  to  throw  off  the  Cordillciaa  from 
this  continent.  In  all  reit|K;ftM  hut  one,  it 
would  have  heen  an  reafsonalde  to  e\(iri  t  to 
raise  a  harvt  >-t  r,(  grain  t'roiii  tlie  ham  ii  ro'  k  of 
Hyilr.i,  as  to  Iminil  a  free  riiid  |ini-.|)eriiiiij  slate 
in  this  abject  'riiikisli  |iro\  iiM  e.  Miit  the  stand- 
ard of  lilx  rty  w  iis  raised,  on  tite  snil  of  (Ireece, 
by  the  yoini^;  tai  n  who  returned  from  tlieiiniver- 
anies  of  western  Kiiro|>e,Rnd  thecivili/ed  world 
was -electrified  at  the  tldincn.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  art.x,— the  cradle  of  letters.  Rea- 
sons of  state  held  hack  the  governments  of 
Earo(«-  and  of  America  frnin  an  interference  in 
their  fa\or,  hut  inlelli  i  tiial  sympathy,  religious 
and  moral  feeling,  and  the  public  opinion  ol  the 
age,  rose  in  their  might,  and  8wept  all  tbe  bar- 
riers of  state  logic  away.  They  were  feeble, 
unarmed,  without  organization,  distracted  by 
feuds;  an  adamantine  wall  of  neutrality  on  the 
west:  an  incensed  barbarian  empire, — horde 
after  IlOfdaf—flroai  the  confines  of  Anatolia  to 
tba  cataiBCta  of  tbe  Nile,— pouring  down  upon 
tbeai)  on  the  east.  Their  aniiies  and  their 
MV^a  were  a  mockery  of  military  power,  their 
reaoorces  calculated  to  inspire  lather  commiser- 
ation than  fear.  But  their  spirits  were  sus- 
tained, and  their  wearied  hands  upheld,  by  tbe 
banedwClons  and  tbe  aaeoors  of  to«  fnaads  of 
fteedom.  Tbe  memory  of  tbeir  great  men  of 
old  went  befbn  tbem  to  battle,  and  scattered 
dlanav  In  tbe  lanka  of  the  barbarous  foe,  as  he 
amveo,  like  Satan  in  bell,  with  uneasy  steps, 
over  tbe  burning  soil  of  IVeedom .  The  syropa* 
ttaj  of  all  conablmiate  and  bnmane  pereona  waa 
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enlisted  in  behalf  of  tbe  posterity,  however  de« 
generate,  of  those,  who  had  taugot  letters  and 

humanity  to  the  world.  Men  could  not  hf;ar, 
with  |»tiencc,  that  Christian  people,  sti iking 
for  lilwrly,  should  he  trampled  down  hy  barba- 
rian iiilidi  |s,  UN  the  soil  (il  Attira  and  >(i:iria. 
The  public  opinion  of  the  world  was  enlisted 
on  their  side, — and  Liberty  herii«*lf,  personified, 
wetned  touched  with  comiwK.sion,  as  she  )ie;ird 
the  try  of  her  vciieiated  paient,  the  iiniinlian 
genius  ot  <Jreece.  Hhe  hastened  to  real i/.e  the 
holy  legend  of  the  Umnan  dRii^shter,  and  send 
Imck  from  her  pure  bosom  the  tide  of  life  to  the 
wasting  form  of  her  parent: —  f,^*f\ 

The  milk  of  hi*  own  gift  ^it  is  her  tin 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  btood. 
Bom  with  her  birth ;— no,  be  shall  not  expire. 

Greece  did  not  expire.  The  sons  of  Greece 
caught  new  life  from  desperation  :  the  plaisue 
of  the  Turkiab  arm*  was  stayed,  till  the  pov- 
emment*  followed,  nfhere  tbe  people  had  led 
the  way,  and  the  war,  which  was  sustained  by 
the  literary  and  religious  sympathies  of  the 
friend*  of  art  and  science,  wa*  brought  to  a  tri- 
umphant close,  by  the  aimiea  and  navies  of 
Europe:— and  tbeni  they  now  stand,  the  firat 
great  re-conqueat  of  BMMenTdnlizntion. 

.M  any ,  I  doubt  not,  who  hear  me,  have  had  the 
pleasure,  wtthm  a  tew  week*,  of  receiving  a 
Greek  oration,  pronotiBcedlntlialBmpleof  ^nie> 
■eus,  on  the  reception  at  AttMnaof  tfeeftatoOp 
dal  net  of  the  yonng  Chrtatiaa  prince,  imdar 
wbom  the  aovemmentof  thia  intereMlngconi^ 
tiy  la  organised.  What  cimtemplation*  doea  It 
not  awaken,  to  behold  a  youthftil  Bavarian 
prince,  deputed  bytbagraatpowilB  of  Europe,  to 
go,  u  ith  the  guarantieaof  ietten,  religion,  and 
tbe  aits,  to  tbe  ci^  of  Minerva,  which  had  reach- 
ed tbe  snmmit  ofnuman  civilization,  a^es  b?f<<re 
Bavaria  bad  emerged  from  the  depths  of  the 
Blaek  Forest  1  One  can  alnio«t  iiueginp  the 
shades  of  tbe  great  of  ottier  days,  the  patriots 
and  warriors,  the  philosophers  and  poets,  the 
historianii'  and  orators,  rising  from  their  renown- 
ed graves,  to  prcet  the  herald  of  their  countr>''8 
restoration.  One  can  almufst  fancy  that  the 
sarred  dnfl  of  the  reramirns  must  kindle  into 
life  as  he  draws  near  :  tint  the  .sides  of  Delphi 
and  I'arnassus,  and  the  haiikit  of  the  lliKsus, 
must  Kwanii  with  the  returning  ^piriIt<  of  an- 
cient times.  Yes!  Marathon  and 'l'liernii)|>y lie 
are  moved  to  nn  et  him  at  his  coming.  Mart  vrs 
of  liberty ,  names  that  shall  never  di»  ,^Siib>ri 
and  rericle.si,  S^ocratts  and  I'hotinn,  imi  iniw 
with  their  rnps  ol  henibii  k  in  their  iiainls.  Imt 
with  the  deep  lines  of  theii  living  cnre^  <  tfai cd 
from  their  serene  brows, — at  the  lieatl  of  that 
glorious  (oiniiaiu'  of  poets,  sages,  artisi-.  and 
hero«'s,  w  liii  h  the  w  orld  has  never  equaled,  de- 
scend the  faiiuius  road  troin  iht  Acrojiolis  to 
the  sea,  to  hid  the  Deliverer  w  elconir  to  the  land 
of  gloiy  and  the  arts.  "  Kememlier,"  they  cry, 
"  Oh,  I'rince  I  the  land  thou  nn  set  to  rule  ;  it 
is  the  soil  of  freedom.  RemeinlM-r  the  ureat 
and  wise  of  old,  in  whose  place  thou  art  called 
to  stand, — the  fathers  of  liberty  ;  remember  the 
precious  blood  wbich  baa  wet  these  sacred 
fields ;  pity  the  bleeding  rennanta  of  wbgt  waa 

once  so  grand  and  fair;  re«pect  these  tlm^ 
worn  and  veiierahle  ruiiiii;  raise  up  the  fldlMI 
columns  of  these  beautiful  fanes,  and  conse- 
crate them  to  the  Heavenly  Wisdom  |  restore 
the  banished  muses  to  their  native  seat ;  be  tf» 
happy  instrument,  in  tbe  hand  of  Heaven,  of 
enthroning  letter*,  and  libarty,  and  religion,  on 
the  summits  of  oiir  nnclent  bill* }  nad  nay  back 
tbe  debt  of  tbe  civilized  world,  to  revrvfng,  re- 
generated Greece.  8o  shall  the  Ueasing  of 
thoae  vewiy  to  perish  come  upon  thee,  and 
ages  aftwr  theTolgar  train  of  mnqQerers  and 
princes  is  forgotten,  thou  ^balt  be  iomemberad, 
as  the  youthful  Bestorer  of  Greece  !*' 
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TheRoflwy. 

This  i0  a  wrmll  volume  of  poetry,  ■•- 
lected,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
newvpapen  «nA  iMcaiineB.   A  1  ^  w  of 

the  poems  are  from  popular  English 
authors— Ogil vie,  Merrick,  Mr«.  Bar- 
bauld,  Mrs.  Hemans,  &c.    Snmo  of 
them  are  the  productioiu  of  writers  less 
known  and  oelebratod,  but  perhaps  not 
less  deserving  of  quotation.    A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  volume  consisfts  of 
•election*  firom  the  fuwitiv.-  |f.ttry  of 
Mrs.  Si  Tonrney,  MisH  (Inulil,  Willis  G. 
Clarke,  Bryoiit,  Spra<,'ue,  N.  V  Willis, 
War*,  Ac.    There  are  many  anony- 
mous pieces,  both  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican production,  some  of  which  are  not 
ini^rior  in  merit  to  any  which  have 
been  acknowledged  bv  their  resp«ctive 
writers.    It  seems  to  have  been  an  ob- 
ject with  the  compiler,  to  embody  in  a 
cheap  and  neat  volume, — not  unsnita- 
bte  for  the  uee  of  thoie  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  presents  to  their  friends 
at  this  season,— a  collection  of  moral  and 
reliffioua  poemi,  that  might  be  consid- 
erecT  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  "  Sab- 
bath Recreations,"   publiHhed,  a  Ibw 
years  since,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont, 
of  Boston.   It  contains  only  two  pieces 
that  are  in  Mr.  Pierpont's  book,  and 
•  hot  very  few  that  have  appeared  in  any 
■imilar  collection.    We  copy  a  single 
article  firom  tills  collection,  as  well  on 
acrfiunt  of  its  linrinnny  of  versification 
and  peculiar  adaptation  of  language  to 
the  subject,  as  to  verify  oor  remurk, 
that  the  anonymous  pieces  are  not  infe- 
rior, in  their  moral  or  poetical  cheracter, 


to  those  from  authors  of  acknowledged 
merit. 

A  DREAM  OF  HEAVEN. 
Lo  !  the  seal  ef  death  Is  bfeakUif 
ThoM!  who  »\ept  itssleepare  waking,— 

Eden  o|>e!>  htr  portals  ikir ! 
Hark    llie  hariw  of  Ood  are  rin^gj 
Hark !  the  seraph's  hymn  is  stngn|, 
And  the  living  rills  ars  flinging 

Muiic  on  inmoital  air ! 

There— no  mote  at  eve  deellBing,— 
Hui>!<  wiiho<rt  a  ekwd  an  shining 

( )'er  the  land  of  life  and  love  ; 
H.  riven'*  own  harvests  weo  ttte  Msper; 
III  .HV(-ii'«  own  dreams  cwtiance  the  ■leepes; 
Not  II  tf-ar  i.<  left  the  weeper 

To  priifane  one  flower  above. 

Nil  rmii  lilies  there  are  bfeathlDg ; 
Til*  rf  no  thorny  row  Is  wreatbiBg 

In  thr  Uiweri*  of  paradise ; —  _ 
w  ii.  r«-  ihc  founu  of  life  ace  flowing, 
ri.i«.r!«,  unknown  to  time.  aieWowmg, 
Mill  siiiM  rtMT  verdure  glowing 

'I'liaii  i!<  Hiinncd  by  mortal  iklSS. 

Tiif  TP  th*"  crovcs  of  God,  that  never 
Faili-  or  tall,  art'  m-ceo  forever, 

Mirrt.rt'tl  in  the  radiant  tide  ; 
TlifTi",  alontt  the  rarrcd  watri«, 
t  iiprcifaned  \>\  tmn  or  slaughters, 
\\  ;iii.!i  r  I  ririh's  iininoftal  dauihteiS, 

Km<  li  a  I'urc  iiiiaiortarii  bride. 

There  no  fisti  "f  memory  swelletb  ; 
There  no  tear  i<f  iiii*er>-  welleth  ; 

II«'.irt«  will  lileril  or  break  no  more: 
TVi-t  M  nil  the  coI<!  \vorI<l'«  scnrninn, 
Cum  tlie  night,  and  liroke  the  morning. 
With  »(  niplin  liny  adorning 

Life's  Rlaii  waves  and  golden  »hoie. 

O!  on  tbatbrMitsbore  to  wander^ 
Trace  tboes  radiant  waves*  meander,— 

All  we  loved  and  lost  to  see^- 
Is  this  hope,  so  pare,  so  epleadld, 
Vainly  with  ear  being  Mended  f 
No!  with  Time  ye  are  nofteaded. 

Visions  of  Eternity ! 


OUR  FILE. 

«  The  Times  of  our  Grandfathers,"  its  author  says,  "  is  admirably  calculated 
to  fill  up  room."  We  know  not  when  we  shall  be  able  to  find  space  ample 
enough  to  contain  it. 

"  The  Letter  on  the  Mississippi,"  we  should  return  agreeably  to  the  request  of 
the  author,  if  we  had  not  lost  his  (or  her)  direction. 

"  Lo  Util  y  lo  Agradable,"  would  be  more  acceptable,  if  the  scene  were  shift- 
ed across  tiie  Atlantic. 
Niunerolu  other  contribations  are  on  hie  for  future  disposition. 
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•     AUTQB106RAPHY  OF  MATHBW  CARET^ 

LETTKR  V. 

Whi:n  I  relinquished  the  iJl-fatcd  Museutn,  I  commenced  book-sell- 
itig  and  printing  on  a  small  scale.  My  store,  or  rather ^my  shop,  was 
of  very  modbrate  dimensions  ;  but,  sma}!  a«U  was^  I  had  not  full-bound 
books  enough  to  fill  the  shelves — a  considerable  portion  of  them  were 
occupied  by  spelling-books.  1  procured  a  credit  at  Bank,  which  ena- 
bled nie  to  extend  my  business  ;  and  by  care,  indefatigable  industry, 
the  most  rigid  punctuality,  and  frugality,  I  gradually  advanced  in  the 
world.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  my  devotion  to  business^  from 
the  fact,  that  lor  above  twenty-five  years,  I  was  present,  winter  and 
sumtner,  at  the  opening  of  my  store  ;  and  my  parlor  being,  dioee  to 
the  store,  I  always  lefl  my  meah»,  when  business  of  an  J  importance  was 
being  transacted. 

In  1793,  1  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Health,  appointeii  to 
devise  the  •  best  course  to  be  porsaed  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  of  the 
Yellow  Fever,  and  of  the  orphans,  who  had  been  and  might  be  berefl 

of  their  parents  or  other  protectors.  While  the  committee  were  delib- 
erating on  the  appointment  of  inanaL'ers  of  Bush  Hill  hospital,  (a  villa 
belongingto  William  Hamilton,  Estj.  of  which  possession  had  been  taken, 
in  the  amenpe  of  the  proprietor^  from  the  impossibility  of  procuring  any 
other  place  as  well  situated  ;)  while,  I  ^y,.lney  were  thus  deliberating, 
they  were  in^pressibly  delighted  by  the  offer  of  Stephen  Girard,  one 
of  the  members,  to  officiate  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent.  Stim- 
ulated by  this  noble  otl'ering  of  Inmself,  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  in  a  situation  which  was  generally  regarded  as 
dooming  the  party  to  destruction,'  Peter  Helm,  a  plain  ^rman,  came 
forward,  and  offered  his  services  in  the  same  perilous  office.  They  . 
both  performed  the  dutv  most  faithfully.  Mr.  Girard  helped  to  dress 
the  sores,  and  perform  all  the  menial  offices  for  the  sick.  This  part  of 
ihe  duty  was  not,  I  believe,  so  much  attended  to  by  Mr.  Helm,  who 
had  the  general  superintendence  of  the  house  and  all  its  concemsb 

I  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  effects,  and  termination 
of  this  dreadlol  calamity,  of  whicb  I  published  four  editions.  The 
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chief  part  of  one  of  them,  tbo  second,  was  sent  to  Europe,  for  the 
inforfflatbo  of  ooneapoocleiata.  ^  Hundreds  of  them  were  lenl  by 
debtors  to  creditors  in  that  quartdk',  to  account  for  deficiency  of  remits 
tance. 

The  following  extract  from  this  pamphlet  may  prove  interesting  to 

the  reader : — 

«  The  consteroation  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  at  this  period,  September, 
1799,  was  beyood  all  bounds.  Diamaj  and  affright  wera  vMble  in  almost  vrnj 
person's  countenance.  Most  of  those  who  could,  hy  any  means,  make  it  conven- 
ient, tied  from  the  city.  Of  those  who  remained,  many  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  housea,  beinf  :  tuaid  to  walk  tba  stiMts.  Tba  smoke  of  tobacco  bailif 
regarded  as  a  preventive,  many  persons,  even  women  and  small  bojs,  had  cigais 
almost  constantly  in  their  mouths.  Others,  placing  .full  confidence  in  garlie, 
chewed  it  almost  the  whole  day ;  some  kept  it  in  their  pocketn  and  shoes.  Many 
wen  afraid  to  allow  the  barbers  or  hair-dressers  to  come  near  them,  as  instances 
ImuI  oeeorred  of  some  of  them  haTin^  ahavad  th«dead,  and  many  havinf  engaged 
as  bleeders.  Some,  who  carried  their  caution  pretty  far,  bought  lancets  for  them- 
selves, not  daring  to  allow  themselves  to  be  bled  with  the  lancets  of  the  bleeden. 
Many  houses  were  aeafeely  a  moment  in  the  day  free  from  the  emell  of  gunpow- 
der, burnt  tobacco,  nitre,  sprinkled  vinegar,  &c.  Some  of  the  churches  wen 
almost  deserted,  and  others  wholly  closed.  The  coffee-house  was  shut  up,  as  waa 
tiba  ei^  Ubrary,  and  noatof  the  public  offices  ;  three,  out  of  the  four  dailv  papers, 
WWe  discontinued,  as  were  some  of  the  others.  Many  devoted  no  small  portion 
of  their  time  to  purifying,  scouring,  and  whitewashing  their  rooms.  Those  who 
ventured  abroaa,  had  handkerchiefs  or  sponges,  imprejgnated  with  vinegar  or 
4Munphor,  at  their  noeea,  or  amelling«botUes  full  of  thieves'  vinegar.^  Othara 
earned  pieces  of  tarred  rope  in  their  Mnda  or  pockets,  or  camphor  bags  tied  round 
their  necks.  The  corpseH  of  the  most  respect-able  citizens,  even  of  those  who  had 
not  died  of  the  epidemic,  were  carried  to  the  pave  on  the  shafts  of  a  cliair,  tli« 
hoffia  dfirsn  bgr  a  negro,  unattended  by  a  ftioMl  ar  rdatton,  and  withMit  any  Mrt 
of  ceremony.  People  uniformly  and  hastily  shifted  their  course  at  the  sight  of  a 
hearse  coming  towards  them.  Many  never  walked  on  the  foot-path,  but  went 
into  the  middle  of  tlie  streets,  to  avoid  being  infected  in  passing  houses  wherain 
people  had  died.  Acquaintancea  and  friends  avoided  each  other  in  the  streeti^ 
and  only  .signified  their  regard  hj  a  cold  nod.  The  old  custom  uf  shaking  handfly 
fall  into  such  general  disoaa,  that  many  shrunk  back  with  affHght  at  avan  tha 
offer  of  the  hand.  A  person  with  a  crape,  or  any  appearance  of  mourning,  waa 
ahunned  like  a  viper ;  and  man^  valued  themselves  highly  on  the  skill  and 
address  with  which  they  got  to  windward  of  every  person  whom  they  mot.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  probahle  that  London,  at  the  last  atuje  of  the  plague,  exhibited 
■taoogor  marka  of  terror,  than  wan  to  bo  aaen  hi  Philadelphia,  mm  too  twenty- 
fifth  or  twenty-sixth  of  August,  till  late  in  September.  When  the  citizens  sum- 
moned resolution  to  walk  abroad,  and  take  the  air,  the  sick  cart  conveying 
patients  to  the  hospital,  or  the  hapne  carrying  the  dead  to  the  gnve,  which  were 
traveling  almost  tiie  wholo  dsji  SOOQ  dan^  Ihiit  BgmbitKUi  fleBgMl  than 
again  into  despondency. 

*'  White  uttuza  were  in  this  deplorable  state,  and  paople  at  the  lowest  ebb  of 
deeptur,  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  frightful  scenes  that  were  acted,  which 
aeemed  to  indicate  a  total  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society  in  tlie  nearest  and 
dearest  connexions.  Who,  without  horror,  can  reflect  on  a  husband,  married  per- 
hapB  for  twenty  years,  deserting  iiia  wife  in  the  last  agonj— «  wife,  unfeelingly  aban- 
ddnhig  kn  husband  on'  hia  dofih-bed— parents  ibrnkinff  their  childrAi— cmldren 
ungratefully  flyinr^  from  their  parents,  and  resigning  them  to  chance,  often  with- 
out an  inqtiiry  otl^r  their  health  or  safety — masters  hurrying  off  their  faithful 
■ervants  to  Buah  Hill,  ovon  on  nnpieiMi  or  tho  fbrer,  and  tint  at  a  tiino,  whoa, 
almost  like  Tartarus,  it  was  open  to  ©very  visitant,  but  rarely  returned  any — ser- 
▼anUs  abaudoning  tender  and  uumane  masters,  who  only  wanted  a  little  care  to  re« 
store  them  to  health  and  fiaafhlnoM  who,  I  say,  can  think  of  thaaa  tfdnga  with- 
out horror 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  I  leave  physiologists  to  account  for,  that 
some  of  the  most  tranquil  and  happy  ^bours  of  my  existence  were 
pissed  during  the  prevalence  of  this  pestilence.  And  the  feelings  of 
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nj  eoDtmes  generally,  iPSVe  prctu  nmcli  tbe  same.  I  w^,  finr  tbe 
fint  time  for  ten  yean,  wbolly  free  vom  the  cares  of  busineM — ^had  no 
money  to  borrow — no  notes  to  pay-r-and  my  mind  was  fully  occupied 
by  the  duties  to  which  I  had  devoted  myself.  We  generally  breakfast- 
ed at  home,  at  an  early  hour,  and  mustered  immediately  at  the  stale- 
house,  where  we  remained  till  late  in  the.  evening.  We  had  a  side- 
heard  ^ileniifully  provided  with  ham,  round  of  beef,  eheeae,  biead,  * 
wine,  and  porter ;  and  we  freely  enjoyed  the  good  things  prorided.  for 
us — became  a  band  of  brothers,  attached  to  each  other — and  were  in 
some  degree  callous  to  the  scenes,  which  daily  and  hourly  took  place,  . 
and  of  some  of  which  we  were  eye-witnesses.  The  only  drawback  on 
onr  enjoyment,  was  when  some  msoA  or  relation  was  swept  away  snd- 
denly — when  we  had  information  that  oneof  our  ccHleagnes  shared  that 
fate*— or  when  some  person  had  become  a  corpse,  whom  we  had  seen 
or  known  to  be  in  good  health  a  few  hours  before. 

One  day  I  rode  with  Caleb  Lowndes  towards  Bush  Hill,  where  we 
Stopped  to  speak  to  tbe  physician,  Dr.  B.  Duffield,  who  was  standing 
■t  the  gate.  Ho  adked  us  to  alight,  which  we  complied  with.  AfUBt 
we  had  conversed  tbgetiier  fan  a  few  minutes,  he  invited  us  to  come  in, 
and  examine  tbe  house.  Lowndes  had  the  prudence  to  refuse.  But 
although  I  saw  the  impropriety  of  a  wanton  exposure  of  myself  to 
danger,  without  any  uossiblc  good  to  arise  from  it,  1  had  not  courage 
to  refhae  (a  failing  winch,  has  often  cost  me  dear ;)  I  entered  the  build- 
ing, and  went  through  every  room  in  the  house.  The  atmosphere  was 
fetid,  for  it  was  just  after  iWessrs.  Girard  <S:  Ilclm  had  undertaken  the 
management  of  it,  and  before  there  was  opportunity  to  purify  the 
rooms  from  the  pestilential  air  that  had  a^ccumuiated,  previous  to  that 
epoch,  when  dead  and  putrefying  bodies  remained  tor  days  collected  in 
the  rooms,  the  attendtints  having  been  inadequate  to  inter  them. 
When  I  returned  home,  I  found,  or  perhaps  only  fancied,  myself 
affected  with  what  are  always  regarded  as  incipient  symptoms — lassi- 
tude—pains in  the  head  and  back — and  an  icy  coldness  over  the  sur- 
face of  my  body.  I  was,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  considerably 
alarmed— and  obsiate  prindpiis  being  my  maxim,  I  took  immediate 
measnres  to  arrest  the  fell  destroyer  in  his  career.  I. bathed  my  feet 
in  warm  water — took  large  draughts  of  warm  centaury  tea — and  went 
early  to  bed,  covered  with  as  many  blankets  as  I  could  well  bear.  I 
.  had  a  strong  presentiment  that  a  sound  sleep  and  copious  perspiration 
w«Hiid  coMipletely  put  tiie  enemy  to  flight  For  three  or  wat  bonn  .1 
eoold  neither  sleep  nor  perspire.  But,  at  length,  I  fell  into  as  sound  a 
sleep  as  if  I  had  been  drenched  with  laudanum  ;  and,  when  I  awoke, 
was  covered  with  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  found  myaelf  as  well  at  I 
had  ever  been. 

Let  me  here  insert  two  or  three  banking  anecdote^,  although  one  of 
them,  St  least,  is  rather  out  of  time. . 

The  Bank  of  North-America  was  regarded  pretty  much  as  a  Qnaker 
benk,-^ts  most  influential  directon  being  Friends.  1  had  a  |«nall 


*  Four  of  our  members,  amoni;  the  most  valuable  eiUxem  tlMt  PhilailelplilB  could  bout  of,  dted 
nfUit  fi  VI  r— Jonathan  Dickinson  Servant,  the  fkttier  of  oar  eflCfanable  reHnw-cltlKen,  John  Ser- 
geant, Esq.  ;  Andrew  Adgate,  Daniel  OfRey,  and  Jowpb  Inskeep.  Mr.  Serfeant  leftten  children, 
one  of  them  ixisthiinious.  Seven  of  Iht-m  were  under  thirteen  years  of  aee.  What  a  eacrifloe  in 
the  cauie  of  humanity !  Of  the  whole  number  of  members  there  are  now  living  only  four,  ThooiKS 
WIUM,  Mm  l^tciwrta,JM^  BiMwrooi,  wrt  ihB  WfSwr  of  ttaw  pM"- 
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account  there,  and  was  sufficiently  accommodated.  When  that  inter- 
esting corned  J,  Wild  Oats,  caiue  to  this  country,  I  published  it.  There 
is  introduced  amonij  ilu;  dramatis  personjc  a  hypocritical  Quaker, 
T!phraim  Smooth,  at  which  tho  Quakers  very  naturally  took  otVeiice. 
ii^imuJtancously  with  this  publication,  I  nict  with  several  unusual  rejec- 
tions at'this  Bank.  It  being  a  novelty,  I  was,  from  the  coincidence, 
led  to  belie?e  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  Wild  Oats, 
which  the  good  followers  of  the  illustrious  Pen n,  I  supposed,  took  in 
high  (luiinreon.  How  frir  this  idea  was  correct,  1  never  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  decide.    1  was  probably  (juite  mistaken. 

During  the  yellow  fever  of  17U8,  died  my  excellent  friend,  Isaao 
Price,  than  whom  a  better,  more  zealous,  more  ardent,  or  public-spirit- 
ed man  never  lived.  I  wa?;  indorser  for  him  at  the  Bank  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  amount  of  probaMv  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars,  and  he  for 
me,  for  five  or  si.\  thousand  dollars.  1  ollered  two  names  ol"  perfectly 
unexceptionable  character,  James  Gallagher,  and  John  Carrell,  to 
supply  bis  place,  each  for  about  one  half  the  total  sum.  The  Bank 
demanded  both  names  on  each  note,  i  felt  indignant,  refused,  aiid 
set  them  at  defiance.  T  wrote  them  a  loni;  and  stronij  letter,  in  which 
I  distinctly  stated,  that  I  would  not  sancti<m  such  a  libel  on  my  credit, 
as  to  admit  that  my  name,  with  the  addition  of  that  of  one  of  those 
citizens,  was  not  good  for  the  amount ;  and  that  I  f.otUd  not,  if  I 
would — -and  tcouM  not,  if  I  could,**  give  two  indorsers  to  each  note— 
moaninfT,  that  the  cotillssion  of  the  necessity  of  two  names  would 
alarm  tlie  parties,  and  produce  a  refiisal  from  l)oth.  1  was  in  a  con- 
siderable quandary ;  and,  had  the  Bank  persisted,  I  really  knew  not 
what  to  do.  But'l  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  president,  8.  M. 
Fox,  come  to  me  in  the  evening,  with  the  information,  that  the  Bank 
had  receded  from  its  demand — that  I  had  the  privilerroof  withdrawing 
my  letter — and  that  I  might,  in  the  morning,  send  in  the  notes  on  my 
own  plan.  Mr.  Fox,  who  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a  com- 
plete gentleman,  of  the  most  amiable  manners,  spoke  to  me  so  kindly, 
that  he  brought  tears  to  my  oyes^a  result  which  has  never  been  pro- 
duced on  me  by  harshness,  but  frequently  by  Jcindnees  and  sympathy. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  12,  1838.  M.  Carbt. 

  •  -  . 

LETTER  \l. 

In  1792  or  1793,  feeling  for  the  sufferings  and  wretchedness  of  the 
numerous  Irish  emigrants  who  arrived  in  this  city,  many  of  them  pen- 
ny less,  and  in  a  roost  forlorn  situation  in  every  respect,  1  called  a  meeting 
at  the  Goffee»Hottse,  'or  a  namber  of  the  moet  respectable  and  iDflaen* 
tial  Irishmen  in  the  city — and,  having  previously  prepared  a  oenstitO- 
tion,  submitted  it  to  the  meeliML^  bv  which  it  wns  adopted,  an  associa- 
tion being  formed  under  the  title  of  "  The  Hibernian  Society  for  the 
relief  of  emigrants  from  Ireland."  Hugh  Holmes,  u  mari  of  as  kind 
and  friendly  a  heart,  and  of  as  amiable  a  temper  end  manners,  and 
withal  as  jovial  and  festive  a  companion,  as  any  native  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  that  ever  lived,  to  whose  friendship  and  kindness  I  was  frequently 
indebted,  was  elect(Hl  Pr(?r>id<Mit  :  and  I  was  at  the  same  time  elected 
Secretary,  in  which  office  1  ofliciaiud  lor  a  number  ol  years.  This  society 
exiiti  in  fiiU  and  beneficent  operation  at'the  present  day.   It  has  been 
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ettremely  useful  to  manj  hundreds  of  emigrants — some  of  whom  are 
BOW  in  easy  and  affluent  circiim!>tancc8,  who,  but  for  their  aid  and  iid- 
vice,  niifrlii  have  pined  in  pf-nury.  The  treasury  lias  a  handsome 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  adequate  to  the  current  demands  on  the 
society. 

-  There  was  at  that  period  a  society  of  Irishmen  in  Philadelphia,  un* 
der  the  title  of  "  The  1  t   n  I  v  Sons  of  St.  Patrick."   Ahhough  their 

object  was  solely  a  jovial  cclt  bration  of  tho  anniversary  ol"  the  patron 
saint  of  the  ishuid,  and  tht  re  could,  the  retore,  be  no  real  ground  of 
rivalship  between  the  two  societies,  the  old  society  was  somewhat  jeal- 
ous of  the  new.  And  two  eminent  mercfiants,  belonging  toihe  two 
societies,  having  met  at  the  door  of  one  of  them,  they  had  angry  words 
on  the  subject,  which,  both  being  iiigh-tempered  and  passionate,  soon 
eventuated  in  a  pitched  battle,  wherein  the  advocate  of  the  Hibernian  ' 
Society  canie  off  victorious.  TIk;  iiatnc  of  the  latter  was  Robert  Rainy 
—long  since  dead,  without  leaving  any  relations  behind  in  this  coun- 
try;  but  1  withhold  the  name  of  his  antagonist,  out  of  respect  to  his 
son,  now  living. 

In  and  1794,  I  was  seized  with  a  theatrical  mania,  and  used 

to  attend  in  Cheslnut-street,  particularly  in  the  former  year,  about 
twice  tor  every  three  times  the  theatre  was  open.  I  wrote  in  each  year 
a  set  of  dramatic  criticisms,  which  induced  WigneH  and  Reinagle  to 
send  Mr.  Row!*on,  the  prompter,  (now  employed  in  the  Boston  Custom 
House)  to  offer  me  the  freedom  of  the  house,  which  I  declined,  for  the 
reasons  es^*igne1d  in  the  annexed  letter.  *  ' 

"  GenQemen, — While  I  am  duly  sensible  of  yoar  kindness,  I  am  obliged  to 
decline  its  acceptance,  for  reasons  which  ^ou  must  deem  satisfactory.  If  I  accept* 
ed  it,  and  praised  the  performers  and  periomiances,  as  I  am  well  Ilisposed  to  oo, 
whenever  1  can,  with  justice  and  propriety,  it  would  be  said  thai  i  w«8  payin]^ 
for  my  seat  by  putliti<r.  On  the  other  hand,  should  I  ezereise  any  severity,  as 
would  someliiin's  be  iinipcr,  (but  whicli  I  shall  always  do  w  itli reluctance)  I  should 
be  charged  with  ingratitude  for  making  so  ill  a  return  for  your  kindness.  To 
avoid  au  saoh  ill-niSiii«d  t^werrations,!  wilt  bold  myselffies  to  e«Mvre  orjnaiss, 
as  the  case  may  sequire.  Tounif  Jd.  CAREx.'* 

In  the  fall  of  179G,  I  was  zealously  engaged,  with  half  a  dozen  or 
more  citizens,  in  the  formation  of  a  Sunday  School  Society,  the  first,  I 
believe,  ever  established  in  this  country,  of  which  the  Kight  Rev. 
Bishop  While  was  President.  This  led  to  tlie  formation  of  the  many 
hundreds,  that  exist  at  present  in  the  United  States. 

About  the  year  1706,  William  Cobbett,  who  had  preTiously  written 
and  published  anonymously,  came  before  the  public  mprspnajperjofta, 
as  a  writer  and  pnhlisher. 

In  the  account  of  his  life,  published  about  thai  period,  he  made  men- 
tion of  roe  in  rather  favorable  terms.  Some  sorry  scribblers,  who  did 
not  dare  to  attack  him  themselves,  strove  to  embroil  us  together;  and 
the  most  practicable  means  they  could  devise  to  accomplish  this  sinister 
and  unworthy  purpose,  was,  to  hold  out  the  idea,  that  he  was  afraid  of 
me.  This  wa«  distiticUy  stated,  in  four  pampldets  and  several  news- 
papers. 

This  was  copying  the  example  set  by  children,  in  a  crowd  of  thmr 
ibilows,  who,  when  any  little  bickering  takes  place  between  two  of  their 
companions,  pat  each  on  tlic  back,  and  encourage  him  to  begin  the 
onset,  by  persuading  him  that  his  antagonist  is  afraid  of  him.   Of  this 
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▼cry  htimaiie  and  honorable  propensity,  Smollet  availed  himself  in 
Peregrine  Pickle,  where,  in  a  dispute  between  Joltcr  and  Pallet,  both 
coDsummate  cowardsi  to  prevent  them  iroin  ruaoiog  away,  to  which 
deooaemeiit  both  were  iodined,  they  wtre  inuhed  towerdf  eaeli  oUwr 
by  Pickle  and  Toid  Pipes.  One  of  these  doughty  heroes,  having  at^ 
tered  something  like  an  Indian  yell,  so  terrified  the  other,  that  he  no 
off,  as  if  a  roaring  lion  was  at  his  heels. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  that  I  was  very  much  afraid 
of  Cobbett,  and  dreaded  to  enter  die  lists  with  such  a  powerful  ad?ef* 
sary, — ^  controversy  with  whom  I  regarded  as  a  mostserioas  evil.  Jim 
had  displayed  his  talents  as  a  formidable  antagonist  both  before  and 
aAer  laying  aside  his  incognito.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  I 
sought  to  avoid  polemics  with  him,  knowing  the  extreme  severity  of 
bis  pen — the  great  influence  he  had  on  public  opinion — and  the  danger 
of  hi*  injuring  me  in  my  businese,  and  in  my  standing  in  society — is 
thm  i>  no  character,  however  pure  or  sacred,  that  is  not  more  or  leas 
impaired  by  a  succession  of  attacks  by  a  powerful  writer.  The  case 
of  General  Washington  affords  a  pregnant  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
this  theory  ;  for  notwithstanding  bis  inestimable  services,  his  immacn- 
late  eharaeter,  awl  the  ireneratioii  an  whieh  he  waa  heM,  not  merely  by 
the  great  body  of  his  fellow^itiseiia,  but  by  the  eiviliaed  world,  ha 
standing  was  temporarily  impaired  amonpf  a  large  portion  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  by  the  reiterated  abuse  he  received  during  the  effervescence 
that  took  place  in  consequence  of  his  signature  of  Jay's  Treaty.  When 
such  was  the  late  of  this  mighty  Cedar  of  LebanoD,  what  ehanoe 
■would  such  a  -slender  reed  as  I,  stand,  under  similar  eireomatanees  t 

One  of  those  scribblers,  a  certain  Joseph  Scott,  wrote  a  pamphlet 
against  Cobbett,  entitled  the  Blue  Shop,  in  allusion  to  the  color  of  his 
windows  and  shutters.  In  the  preface  he  made  some  kind  mention  of 
me,  and  brought  it  and  the  title  to  me  previonsly  to  pnUieation,  to  in- 
quire whether,  in  common  with  other  booksellers,  1  would  allow  it  to 
be  advertised  for  sale  in  my  store.  I  urged  and  prayed  him  to  omit 
the  part  in  question,  lest  it  might  corainit  me  with  Cobbett.  But  the 
roulishness  of  all  the  mules  in  Andalusia  could  not  exceed  that  of 
Scott.  He  would  not  alter  an  iota,  although  I  solemiily  declared  that 
on  no  other  terms  would  I  allow  it  toenter  my  store.  Be  it  known  that 
I  had  not  seen  the  pamphlet,  or  known  any  thing  of  its  having  been  in 
the  press,  or  even  written,  before  that  moment.  During  the  time  he 
was  engaged  on  it,  I  was  absent  from  Philadelphia  in  Boston. 

Being  always  of  opinioo,  that  prereption  ia  fa»  better  than  eoie,  I 
wrote  Cobbett  the  following  letter,  to  countervail  the  elBNrta  of  those 
who  sought  to  array  us  against  eieh  other. 

"  September  6, 1796. 
**  8m, — I  regret  exceedingly  the  iotroduetion  of  my  name  into  yopr  Life ;  not 
that  I  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  nianiier  in*  whieh  it  is  does ;  for,  withp 
out  any  affectation  of  modesty,  I  think  the  eomplimsiits  paid  BM  SM  rathsr  gieaU 

er  than  1  deserve. 

"  My  regret  arieet  fnm  the  eeeasion  It  hss  fines  given  to  no  len  than  fear 
writers  to  couple  our  names  together— and  appareatly  with  «  viow  to  lead  te-a 

literary  warfare  between  us. 

"  I  ieel  no  hesitation  about  declaring,  that  this  woold,  for  various  rea^^ons,  be  to 
me  highly  disagreeable.  My  wish  is  to  live  peaceably  ;  therefore,  I  am  desirous 
to  avoid  controvsfsies  of  every  kind.  My  buuneos  demands  my  whole  attention; 
thsfete,  I  wsnt  the  Isisoiesosh  an  ifhsMM  stfyr  wooM 
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every  pmdent  man  would  ecdulously  seek  to  avoid,  while  it  coald  be  aroided 
without  dishonor,  the  probable  issue  of  a  controversy,  carried  on,  as,  I  believe, 
Mrs  would  be. 

*<  For  these,  and  other  reasons,  I  am  induced  to  take  this  step,  as  a  (>reoaution- 
arj  measure ;  according  to  the  old  adage,  *■  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
|lound  of  cure.' 

**  I  therefore  inform  yoa,  tbttl  hAT«  n«v«r  wiitlMi  or  published  &  liiM  or  a  mb- 
tonea  respecting  you ;  and  tint  it  ii  iny  dttemdnatioo  to  parao  tiio  aunn^KiM  of 
conduct,  unless  (which  I  hope  will  Bot  be  the  case)  I  aoi  dfivoil  tO«  diftioat 
ooocse,  bj  un^yoked  aggression.  I  am,  Sir. 

Tour  obodMBt  Mrrwii* 

MATHEW  CABKT. 

Mr.  William  Cobbett." 

To  this  he  made  the  following  courteous  reply  i 

Philadelphia,  7  Sept.  1796. 
'*  Sir, — Hurry  has  prevented  me  from  answering  your  polite  note  sooner.  Be 
■Mored  that  70n  cannot  have  a  greater  aversion  to  a  paper  war,  than  I  have,  or  a 

£ eater  contemi>t  for  the  iniseraDle  wretches  who  have  manifested  the  malicioiw 
sire  of  involving  us  in  one.  It  is  my  sincere  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all  tho 
booksellers — uid  towards  none  dues  this  desire  direct  itself  [more]  than  toward^ 
Mr.  Carey.  I  am  yonr  moot  humblo  and.obedient  servant2 

W.  COBBETT. 

Mr.  M.  Cmy.** 


LBTTim  fit. 

Some  months  afterwards,  I  was  attacked  in  the  United  States  Ga- 
stitle,  by  Joim  Ward  Fenno,  a  rabh^thoiightlefla,  and  impradent  young 
man,  who  had  sneceedcd  his  father  in  the  proprietorship  and  manage* 
ment  of  that  paper.  Cobbett,  who  patronized  Fenno,  copied  into  the 
Porcupine's  Gazette"  some  of  that  young  man's  abuse. 

Still  desirous  of  avoiding,  if  possible,  an  open  collision  with  a  man 
whom  I  justly  regarded  as  a  most  formidable  antagonist,  I  wrote  him 
the  following  letter: — 

«  Mr.  COBSBTT, 

■*  I  am  concerned  to  find  that  ^ou  appear  disposed  to  force  me  into  a  paper 
waifitfo  with  you,  whether  I  will  or  no.  This  does  not  correspond  with  the 
dooiaSBlion  in  your  billet  of  So|iC«mbor7,1796— 'Itiony  sincere  desire  to  live 
in  peace  with  all  the  booksellers — uA  towards  BOBO  doos  thio  doairo  dicoot  itaolf 
[more]  than  towards'Mr.  Carey.' 

"  The  aversion  I  formerly  exproaoed  to  this  warfare  has  not  dhniaishod.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  stron^r  than  ever.  I  therefore  make  this  one  more  effort  to 
avoid  it.  Should  we  be  engaged  in  it,  I  am  determined  to  be  able  to  exculpate 
Biyself  from  its  consequences,  whatever  they  mav  be. 

"  I  have  merited  no  ill  treatment  at  your  hanas,  except  for  the  sin  of  differing 
from  you,  U)io  cedOf  in  political  opinions.  I  have  done  yoa  no  injaiy.  In  the  ac- 
count of  yoor  yoa  picftaaod  your  gratitado  towaras  bm  ;  what  baa  caBcalad 
this  debt? 

I  havo,  yon  srait  aeknowledge,  taken  no  eornmon  pdna  to  eseapo  a  eonteat 

with  you.  To  me  it  would  be  as  irksome,  as  can  well  be  conceive<I.  For  if  you 
slander  and  abase  me,  what  am  1  to  do  ?  Very  unfortunately,  in  bodily  strength 
I  am  ftr  your  isAirior.  Wore  I,  as,  in  my  humblo  ophiion,  every  man  ought,  in 
such  a  case,  to  attempt  to  procure  redress  by  the  cudgel,  for  the  injuries  of  the 
pen,  it  is  more  than  probable  1  should  only  meet  with  an  aggravation  of  the  in- 
lury .  Bat  it  ia  bo  reaara,  bacaooe  I  am  "woaker  than  you,  that  I  am  tbarofiwo  to 
DO  aot^ct  to  your  unprovoked  attacks. 

**  Sball  1  return  slander  for  slander,  abuse  for  aboao  ?  In  this  line  I  am  un> 
paetiaod.  I  desoise  a  recurrence  to  those  weapons.  Bondes,  the  utinoat  of  my 
nMmnaity  eoold  davioe  noUunc  to  add  to  what  baa  boon  writtaa  asaiBat  you  iBi£> 
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ftctuallj.  I  scorn  to  borrow  scurrility  irum  any  man.  I  hope  there  is  no  vaailj 
in  the  declaration,  that  in  i'utr,  open,  genllenianly  oootlOTenjr,  there  lives  not  A 
man  from  whrnn  I  would  ahhnk— bat  abuM  1  have  never  eoipfoyed,  end  neTer 

sliall  willingly. 

"  Shonldi  fue  you  fur  damages  ? — Poor  Hatisfaction  to  be  derived  fSrom  dancing 
attendance  in  courts,  to  have  perhaps  a  few  hundred  dollars  damages  decreeo^ 
aAer  an  e.x[>f  n«e  of  time  worth  probably  double  the  amount ! 

"What  cjtiuT  alternative  remains  P  You  light  no  duels.  Ito  tlua  latter  mode, 
the  ineqoaUty  ariaing  from  a  disparity  of  sirengtii  and  size,  and  from  my  lame- 
ness, ia  done  away.  But  to  this  ulttma  ratio  there  are  etrong  objection!.  Arroa 
have  been  your  trudf  t'nr  yt-artf  :  1  have  nt  ver  ilr:iu  ii  but  two  trijjirtTs  in  my  life. 
Here,  therefore,  llie  ineijuality  returns,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree.  But  this 
is  not  my  only  objection.  I  nave  a  wife  and  four  email  ehildren  V>  support.  On 
niy  industry  tliey  depend  I  owe  it  to  them,  to  incur  no  horiorablv  uvnidable 
risque:  This  motive,  and  ;i  decent  regard  for  the  laws  of  the  state,  induce  me  to 
take  every  step  that  can  he  taken  with  propriety,  to  avert  a  commencement  of 
hostilities.  Hut  powerful  as  these  motives  are,  and  j)owerful  thej  mnstsnrely  be 
allowed,  no  man  hIiuII  abuse  or  insult  me  with  iuipuntty. 

"  I  once  more,  sir,  in  the  same  spirit  as  dictated  mj  former  letter,  declare,  that 
I  have  never  written  or  published  a  line  or  aeatahee  agairut  you.  I  have  long 
done  writing  on  polittea.  I  have  no  concern  in,  nor  control  over,  the  Daily 
Advertiser  ;  and  faniuit,  theri'fore,  be  rfsponsible  for  its  contents.  Tn  fact,  al- 
though 1  regard  it  as  extremely  well  conducted  in  general,  yet  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  it,  which  I  disapprove,  as  mneh  as  any  thing  that  has  ever  appeared  in 
jour  paper. 

I  should  be  ej(tremely  sorry  to  have  this  letter  ascribed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a 
desire  of  intimidating  yon,  or,  on  the  other,  to  any  fear  of  yon.   They  are  both 

equally  remote  from  my  heart.  .My  wish  is  peare.  1  have  done  nothinp  to  pro- 
voke fiostility.  As  long  as  in  my  power,  1  shall  avuid  it — when  it  comes,  1  shall 
know  how  to  meet  it. 

"This  letter,  like  my  former,  is  intended  for  your  own  perusal.  The  other, 
contrary  to  my  wishes,  was  divulged.  Some  anonymous  miscreant  scoundrel, 
whom  perhaps  1  may  discover  and  repay,  staled  it  to  be  a  deprecation  of  your 
wrath,  for  injuries  I  had  offered.  Heaven  and  hell  are  not  mor^  opposed  to  each 
other,  than  thh  idea  is  to  trath.  M.  OA  RET." 

To  this  lie  made  a  harsh  and  angry  reply,  and  coiitmut  d  to  copy 
Fenno's  squibs.  I  then  sought  to  intimidate  liiiii,  and  wrote  hiui  the 
most  severe  letter  I  over  penned,  of  which  I  annex  a  specimen. 

**  Wretch  as  you  are,  ♦  •  •  1  desire  not  the  honor  or  credit  of  being  abused 
or  vilified  by  yott.  I  have  not  leisure  to  attend  to  a  controversy,  unless  I  am 
driven  to  re-commence  the  trade  of  newspaper  printing,  and  make  a  profession  of 
scribbling';  this,  if  I  cannot  escape  your  coarse,  low-lived  abuse,  1  shall  certainly 
and  infallibly  do — and  then  1  will  hold  you  nj)  to  the  e.xt-rrat  ii>n  of  mankind. 

But  no;  I  will  nev^r  disgrace  my  paper  with  your  detested  name.  Calloaa 
and  case-hardened,  you  dravr  snbsistence  from  yotir  infiimy  and  notoriety. 
'  Hissed  and  Im nti  il  by  the  pointing  crowd.*  you  care  not,  provided  you  can 
amass  money  enougii  to  secure  you  a  competence  at  the  close  of  your  dishonora- 
hle  career.  But  your  writings  I  shall  so  cut  un,  and  strip  of  their  sophistry,  as  to 
mnke  even  '  Folly's  self  to  Stare/  and  wonder  now  she  eoald  poesibly  have  been 
so  long  duped  by  yuu. 


"To  Send  a  challenge  to  a  blasted,  posted,  loathsome  coward,  who,  a  disgrace 
to  the  name  of  soldier,  when  he  was  called  to  arcount  for  his  villany,  lien-h-art- 
edly  took  refuge  under  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  swore  iiis  ht'e  airainst  the 
challenger,  would  sink  roe  almost  to  a  level  with  yourself.  But,  detected  mis- 
creant, if  ever  yon  dare  approach  the  throne  of  heaven,  pour  out  thanksgivings 
that  I  am  so  far  inferior  to  you  in  bodily  strength.  Were  I  able  to  grapple  with  you 
single-handed.  I  swear  by  .ill  my  liupcs  of  happiness,  the  inmost  lecesse.s  of  your 
dungeon-like  labyrinths  should  not  screen  you  from  my  vengeance  1  Heavens  ! 
what  pride!  what  pleasure  1  i  should  feel  in  dragging  you  reeking  from  your  den, 
and  oow-akinning  you,  till  Argus  himself  thoula  not  be  able  to  perceive  a  hair'* 


bnadth  upon  jmn  eanan  but  wan  vpon  wra ;  lo  that  iren  70a  ud  Lmnu 

candidates  for  the  coinmiMntioil  oftlw  pttblie,7on  would  UXTf  ofl'the  ptlm."* 

December  22, 1798. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  with  some  appearance  of 
justice,  that  I  was  in  a  violent  passion  when  I  wrote  this  letter.  This 
is  a  great  error.  Mrs.  Carey  sat  opposite  to  me,  while  1  was  writing  ; 
and,  as  I  wrote  a  dozen  or  twenty  Jioes,  I  read  them  to  her,  and  we 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  extreme  sererity  of  the  stjle>— after 
which  I  resumed  my  pen. 

This  letter  did  not  produce  the  effect  of  silencing  him.  However, 
he  seemed  undetermined  lor  some  days  what  to  do.  The  letter  was 
sent  on  a  Monday,  and  unnoticed  by  him  till  the  following  {Saturday, 
when  he  opened  his  batteries  oh  me — and  his  attacks  became  more 
virulent  than  before.  This  induced  me  to  publish  a  **  Plum  Pudding 
for  Peter  Porcupine,"  in  which  I  handled  hirn  with  great  severity  in 
his  own  abusive  style,  and  therein  published  our  corre.spondcnce. 

To  turn  this  publication  into  ridicule,  be  sent  liis  servant  with  some 
venison  and  jelly  between  two  plates,  in  return  ibr  the  Plum  Pudding. 
I  did  not  fee!  disposed  to  let  the  aflilir  pass  s«6  stlbtA^s— and  sent  back 
his  present  by  a  stout  Irish  porter,  above  six  feet  high,  with  directions 
to  let  the  plates  fall  in  the  middle  of  Cobbett's  store,  and,  if  possible,  in 
his  presence,  and  to  be  ready  to  defend  himself  in  the  event  of 
aggression,  pledging  myself  that  I  would,  as  far  as  Che  nature  of  the 
case  pisrmitted,  ^ar  him  harmless.  He  performed  the  service  faitfa- 
M\j,  as  he  said — gave  a  scowling  look  of  defiance  atCobbett,  and  cam* 
away  unmolested. 

This  publication  gave  rise  to  a  sliorht  altercation  with  Robert  Good- 
loe  Harper.  Ob  the  day  of  publication,  he  came  to  my  store  in  com* 
pany  with  Ikfessrs.  Swift,  Coit,  and  Dane,  three  members  of  Congress, 
and  observed — "  I  understand  you  have  been  giving  it  to  Cobbett." — 
**  Yes,"  says  I.  "  I  have  treated  him  in  bis  own  style.  I  have  no 
idea  of  fighting  a  man  with  a  small  sword,  who  has  a  wheelbarrow  full 
of  brickbats  to  knock  my  brains  out.  I  have  given  him  brickbat  for 
brickbat."  After  some  further  conversation,, "  Give  me,"  says  he,  "  a 
copy ;  for  I  like  to  read  all  these  blackguard  thingsJ*  Irritated  by  this 
rudeness,. I  said,.*'  Then,. sir,  yon  must  like  to  read  your  own  speeches, 

for  by   they  are  among  the  most  hlarhruard  things  that  have 

appeared  in  this  country."  He  bit  his  lip,  changed  color,  and  appear- 
ed undetermined  whether  or  not  to  knock  me  down,  which  he  could 
readily  have  done.  At  length,  he  walked  off  quietly,  with  tarnished - 
laurels.  I  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  tickled  with  the  result,  and  men- 
tioned the  affair  ta  all  who  came  to  my  store  in  the  afternoon.  It  made 
its  way  to  the  beer-houses  in  the  evening  ;  to  the  Aurora  in  the  morn»- 
ing ;  and  into  a  large  portion  of  the  Democratic  papers  throughout  the 
Cnion  in  due  course. 

PAileufeijpftM,  December  38,  1833. 


*  I  ibott<d  have  some  reluctance  ahnut  rc  publiohinp  tl'eM  extracts  and  lettera,  but  that  all  tbe 
■bUM  ever  leveled  at  me  by  Cnbhett  '\»  embnlmed  in  "  CoMieit'!i  w  ork?,"  piibli(>hed  in  London  in 
tlM  fw  1801,  in  twelve  votamea,  and  will  be  reed  when  I  am  dead  end  gone.  liie  tberefote  net 
Impieper  to  leeoid  aene  potUoa  of  tke  flAet  metier. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

T  NEXT  published  iho  Porciipiniad,  a  Iliidibrastic  poem,  in  which  I 
eave  a  groat  number  of  extracts  to  show  the  scurrilous  aud  abusive 
nature  of  Cobbetl's  paper.  I  turned  some  of  his  paragraphs  uto  Uadip 
brasUc  Yerte,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  smoothly  they  ran,  in  nany  m- 
stanoes,  with  the  alteration  of  a  single  word  or  two— «Bd  oiUa  wkb- 
oot  the  alteration  of  a  letter. 

**It  must  be  a  republican  la  belie  a  fallfn  rci>til)lir  Ynu  are  like  porpoises,  the 
mome$U  one  rtuites  a  icound,  the  rest  gather  round  and  detour  him."    Dec.  6, 1796. 

None  but  a  repablican  so  base, 
As  to  belie  and  heap  disgrace, 
On  fUIen  rtpttbUca.   You  are  all, 
Vile  porpoises,  6oth  freat  and  small. 
The  moment  one  receives  a  wound, 
The  rest,  instanter,  gather  round, 
And  Mizing  their  devoted  prey, 
Tear  and  devonr  him  straightway* 

'*  Gullibility  is  far  from  beijig  liie  charuclerislic  of  Americans  in  the  com- 
mon conceniH  of  life  ;  but  in  politie»^h»f  have  shown  themselves  moat  miserably 
skallow.  They  have  been  the  dupes  ^  every  artful  nacaif  who  koM  thought  itUHnih 
hiM  Wkile  to  deceive  them."   P.  G.  I>k)vember  H,  1796. 

» 

Th'  Americans,  I  know  full  well, 
In  small  aflfairs,  a  'nt  oullible, 
hi  poUfirs  tfiri/  'rr  rrrif  .ifin/lair, 
Jhul  duped  bii  every  artful  fellow. 
Or  rasealf  who  thitiks  worth  hi$  wkSt 
Their  easy  luture  to  begnile. 

"  Shoot  and  hack  aicay,  my  hrnre  frllmrs !    You  cannot  strike  amiss.    Lay  about 
you  OH  all  sides;  and,  like  llercules  of  old,  when  you  have  rid  the  world  of  all 
I  other  monstera,  conclude  by  doing  justice  un  yourselves.   So  shall  your  vile  eor^ 
casses  become  a  prey  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  to  the  iowls  of  tlM  Mtf  und  tho 
earth  shall  have  peace.    Amen."    Sept.  17,  17I>7. 

.   Shootf  hack  away,  my/ellows  bratt, 
Nor  (uiild,  nor  man,  nor  woman  savo. 

You  cannot  strihr  mviss,  ne'er  doubt  yott; 
On  all  sides  ficrrrl  1/  lay  iihuut  7/ou, 


*  BboaM  any  critic  be  disposed  to  be  severe  on  some  of  these  lines,  as  harob  and  i|nnti«tical,  let 
Um  enmine  Hudibias,  the  grand  prototype  of  this  speciea  of  venUMttloiii  and  ks  wiil  taA  eMp> 
lets  infinitely  aaoie  harsh  than  any  of  mine— as,  for  examine : 

And  shine  spoil  me  btit  beniinily, 

With  that  one  and  tlie  otlitT  piipiney.    nhiBftnii  jr  ff  f  I  "Stn. 

If  we  permit  men  to  run  headlong, 
TsMMldiaaeesftfbvbedinD.  mshp.  l.c//.flB5. 

Was  no  (lisputf  afnot  between 

The  caterwauling  brethren  I   Idem,  701. 

*T  WBS  nothing  so.  Both  sides  Were  bnlanct 

Po  equal,  none  Icnew  which  was  valiant'st.    Idem,  P07. 

tVaid,  author  of  Enghiud'ti  Reformntion,  a  rei(  t>rate4  Uudihrsstic  writer,  took  equal  lUMitiss. 
That  every  one  may  understand 

Wliat  sort  oriUth  we  are  to  teach  the  land.  Ei^bmPe  B^rmtHtn,  Oanto  IT. 

The  rtrtrtrinos  tanpht  in  I'vrrv  oru', 
Tbougli  perfect  cunlradiction.  Ibid, 

And  In  plain  syllaMss  dedans,  *  * 

Tbat  'ooly  bread  and  wtae  an  pcesent  theie.  ML 
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And  when,  like  Ueronlea,  yoa  kill  .  ' 

All  other  monstera,  then  ralfil 

,  Decree  of  justice  on  yourselves, 

You  Democratic^  dev'lish  elves. 
80  shall,  oar  terrors  to  allay, 
Yovr  carcasses  bteOMS  a  prey 
To  fowls  in  air,  and  beasts  in  den, 
And  wearied  earth  have  peace  agaiil ; 
■  I,  William  Cobbett,  sing  Amen. 

"  7^15  wolf-like  trick,  is  an  exact  emblem  of  the  genenl  coodaetof  thelmites 
of  Democracy  all  over  the  world."   Dec.  24, 17U6. 

This  ■tcolf-Hhe  trick  exactly  stiits 
Democracy's  most  furious  brutes. 

"  I  hope  destruction  toUl  light  on  me  and  mmty  if  ever  I  do  any  thing,  either  di> 
rectly  or  indirectly,  to  aid  or  assist  him."   Porcupine's  Gazette,  May  24, 1796. 

Destruction  lig/U  on  me  and  mtne, 
If  ever  I  shoiud  once  incline, 
By  means  direct,  or  indirect. 
To  aid  the  caitiff,  or  protect. 

**  8n4  me  a,fiie  of  your  papers^  you  trimming  rascaUf  and  yoa  shall  see  what 
grtttif  enahartg  I'ttmaka  of  you,  1  'U  oook  you  up  into  a  dish  fit  for  the  Devil.*' 
Idem»  J«a.  98, 1796. 

Of  yournewspnjin  s  send  a  file, 
You  trimming  rascals ^  base  and  vile ; 
What  pretty  enatmna  i^kaUnuUeBfOu! 
I  '11  make  your  warmest  friends  fomke  JOV. 
.       To  my  old  patron,  1  il  be  civil ; 

**  With  this  before  their  eyes,  the  House  of  Represen&tives  sit  debating,  shiUy 
shally,  whipping  the  devil  round  the  post^  and  no  energetic  measure  is  adopted,  no 
stronff  alien  biU  or  sedition  law  is  passed,  nor  is  any  declaration  of  war  made,  by 
whiiA  traitors  evn,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be  found  guilty,  and  punished.**  Idem, 
June  19, 1796. 

^     Congress,  alas  !  are  still  detatmgf 
Shilly  shallUfhwiitming'f 
Whinpiiig  ike  i«ril  round  the  post ;  • 
And  so  much  precious  time  is  lost; 
No  bill  'gainst  aliens  do  they  pass. 
No  strong  sedition  law,  alas ! 

Nor  do  the  cowards  dare  declare  "» 
Against  the  French  a  state  of  war. 

I  presume  this  is  enough  for  the  present  letter.  My  next  shall  fur- 
nish another  collection,  equally  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  public. by 
whom  Cobbett  was  patronized. 

Philadeiphia,  Jm,  St,  1834. 

LETTER  IX. 

I  GIVE  a  few  more  extracts  to  show  the  authoritative  and  imperious 
style  used  by  Cobbett  and  his  dictation  to  the  government. 

"  Can  there  be  any  stronger  evidence  than  these,  that  you  do  not  poesess  the 
public  confidence ;  and  that  a{(ftm^,^wme  f  atality  ur  other,  uouJUl  Mats  mCsfi- 
gress,  you  are  really  nnt  the  representatives  of  the  people  at  this  moment,  nor  the 
organs  of  their  will  and  o|}inion  ?  What  do  vou  wait  for  more  ?  Are  you  re- 
■oiffd  to  bang  «•  dead  weights,  and  to  atop  the  wheels  cf  gofemmeBt,  imtil  tie 
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people  rise  and  take  you  by  the  slwulders,  as  Cromwell  did  the  rump,  la  the  Imst 
Mntof7,  ud  mm  yam  out  tf  deort  r*  Jon«  96, 1796. 

And  will  you,  pray,  dare  make  pretonee 
T'  enjoy  the  public  oonfideiKA  ? 
Although  you  fill  the  Congress  seats, 
You  are  a  pack  of  vfry  cheats  : 
1  pray,  why  will  you  longer  wait  ? 
WUl  you  atill  hang  a  deaidly  weight, 
To  stop  the  governmental  wheel, 
And  overturn  tiie  coininoowe&l? 
Wait  you  until  the  people  rise, 
Your  various  misdeeds  to  chastise, 
And  out  doors  turn  vou  in  a  race, 
hm  Cramwall  ««vtm  the  ramp,  laat  . 

W«ra  I  ffteiUn^  (Uiota  it -but  on«  upon  •arth,)  I  wouM  inunediatolj  iadar* 
,«wr  against  the  Danrs  and  Swedes.  People  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the  mia- 
ehief  these  peddling  monarchs  have  done.  I  pray  to  God  to  reward  them  with  a 
MVottttiMi/'   Mareli  1, 1799. 

Were  /  the  kimf  (what  jubilee  !) 
There  is  but  one — and  George  is  ha— 
I  would  directly  war  declare 
'  Gainst  Danes  and  Swedes.    Few  are  awase 
Uow  much  their  peddling  kings  hare  done 
Of  mischief,  which  they^ll  ne^er  aloiit. 
I  pray,  O  God  I  rewarci  them  well, 
With  revolutions  dire  from  ! 

"  In  all  <combat8  or  rencontres — in  all  transactions  of  peace  or  war,  between 
'Englishmen  and  Dutdmmi,  the  perfidy  of  the  latter,  and  particularlT  tMr  atro- 
cious condiirt  towards  the  British  aruiv,  nu^hl  ever  to  be  reiiiembcrea.  If  I  could 
Mate  one  of  these  snigger-sneeing  rascals  from  sinking  in  the  Delaicare,  J  would  not 
da  d.  To  forgive  tte  eriiiM*  of  the  Dutch,  is  one  A»  mmC  hoM  ^^MMt  MfomM 
— ftte  thai  m  Sritan  €om  eammU.*'  Jan.  1,1796. 

In  each  rencontre,  or  affair, 
'Twixt  Dutch  and  English,  peace  or  war^ 
The  Dutchmen's  perfidy  ou^t  not 
A  single  moment  be  forgot. 

If  I  a  sniggeT'tnee  could  save  ' 
From  sinking  in  the  Dd'icare  waTOi  ^ 
'    Perdition  on  me  if  I 'd  do  it ;  *  , 
I  *d  maka  the  raaoala-aurely  rua  it. 
The  crimes  of  Dutchmen  toforgktt^ 
Must  surely  be,  as  I  'm  alive, 
*Qttuut  nohirs,  the  offence  most  ima, 
That  can  on  Briton  heap  disgrace. 

"  Let  us  hope  that  the  Methodist  Preachers  all  over  the  country  will  follow  <his 
gentleman's  example.  The  Methodists  ought  to  fight  as  well  as  other  people. 
2^  sword  and  the  word  Amm  ethopenU^f  and  aueh  a  co-operation  is  at  thk 
time  ten  thousand  times  more  necessary  than  ever.  There  ought  to  be,  and  there 
must  be,  a  real  crusade,  a  holy  tear,  against  the  infidel  reprobate  French.  To  kill 
one  of  them  infield  of  battle,  will  merit  mnre  in  the  eyt$  tf  (sodf  than  pra^mg  and 
tingtng  p$(dvMfor  a  hundred  years."    July  11,  1798. 

Let  us  the  Methodiita  axeita, 
Aa  well  aa  other  folks,  to  fight : 

Let  thf  rrord  and  sirord  co-operrta 

To  save  the  holy  ark  of  state ; 

*Ti9  thousand  tmes  more  nee^H^nom, 

Than  in  times  past,  all  men  allow : 
Ijct  'fl  boldly  make  a  grand  crusade — 

And  quick  the  Gallic  lands  invade  ;  " 
T'  attack  the  French  in  field  of  battle, 
And  butcher  them  like  sheep  or  cattle :, 
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Will  gain  of  grace  a  greater  itore, 

'  And  please  the  God  of  mercy  mordy 

Than  tinging  psalms  a  hundred  year*, 
'  Or  teasing  heaven  with  prayera  and  teav. 

"  Tba  faical  deserves  to  have  a  nd4ut  «otre  nm  ArotuA  kit  tongue."  July 
II,  1796. 

Run  through  his  tonpte  a  red-hot  wire: 
No  less  deserves  this  rascal  dire. 

**  And  yet  the  sound  of  peace  re-echoes  through  the  land  !  O  lasting  disgrace  1 
RivanoTblood  will  not  waah  it  away  r  May  §6, 1796. 

Still,  through  the  land,  the  sound  of  paaeo 
Be-echoea !  O  what  dire  diagrace  ! 
Raven  of  Uood  von 'd  um  in  vain, 
To  waali  away  the  hideous  stun. 

"  It  would  be  a  happy  tiling  if  the  accursed  art  of  printing  could  be  totally  de> 
stroyed,  and  obliterated  from  the  human  mind.  "    Sept.  1, 1798.. 

O  what  a  glorious  theme  for  ioyi  •  \ 
Could  we  with  vandal  rage  destroy 

And  from  mankind  obliterate 
Printing,  Uiat  art  most  reprobate. 

The  Porcupiniad  closed  the  controversy.  Cobbett  made  no  attempt 
at  reply,  and  never,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  had  my  name  in  his  paper 
after  the  publication,  except  once  or  twice,  and  then  only  incidentally. 

In  1796  there  was  an  association  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  of 
which  Dr.  Leib,  Dr.  Reynolds,  John  Beckly,  W.  Duane,  J.  Clay,  apd 
B.  F.  Bache,  were  the  prime  leaders.  As  the  name  and  character  of 
General  Washington  were  employed  as  a  species  of  argument  in  favor 
of  the  treaty,  it  was  debated  among  the  leaders,  lor  a  considerable  time, 
whether  the  validity  of  this  argument,  that  is,  the  character  and  merits 
of  General  Washingtoo,  thoald  be  canvassed.  At  length,  in  an  evil 
boor,  it  was  resolved  to  assail  General  Washington  in  the  Aurora,  and 
In  pamphlets,  of  which  a  number  appeared,  some  of  them  coarse  and 
vulgar.  Amontr  the  rest,  the  spurious  letters  published,  as  those  of 
Washington,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  attacks  on  the 
General  in  an  old  pamphlet,  of  which  I  forget-  the  title,  wherein  he 
was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman  bearing  a  flag  of  truce, 
during  the  war  of  1756.  A  Pole,  of  the  name  of  Treziulney,  who 
acted  as  book-keeper  for  Mr.  Duanc,  wrote  a  pamplilet,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prove  the  utter  incapacity  of  General  Washiqgton,  as  dis- 
played during  the  revelation. 

These  violent  meastires,  which  did  more  to  ii\jure  the  caneeof 
Democracy  than  all  the  efforts  of  its  enemies  could  have  done  in  five 
years,  were  carried,  as  I  was  given  to  understand,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Leib  and  Dr.  Reynolds,  two  men  of  ardent  temperament, — 
the  latter  of  whom  was  among  the  most  imprudent  of  men.  The  pub- 
lications were  highly  pemicions  to  B.  F.  Bache,  who,  till  that  period, 
was  popular  on  account  of  his  amiable  manners  and  his  descent  from 
Dr.  Franklin,  The  Aurora  was  ably  conducted,  and  had  had  a  very 
extensive  circulation.  But  the  attacks  on  General  Washington  blasted 
Bache's  popularity,  and  almost  ruined  the  paper.  Subscribers  •with- 
drew in  crowds — and  the  advertising  custom  sank  to  insignificance. 

Dr.  Reynolds  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  men  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings.  Unlike  Midas,  whose  touch  tamed  every  thing  be  came  in  con- 
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tact  with,  into  gold,— every  thing  in  whioh  tbe  Doctor  was  concerned, 
eventuated  unprosperously.  On  one  occasion,  he  stationed-  himself  in 
the  yard  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  on  Sunday,  with  a  chair,  table,  and 
desk,  to  procure  subscribers  to  a  memorial  to  (^onfjrcss  against  a  pro- 
posed alteration  in  tlic  laws  rei>pecting  citizeuahip,  which  went  to 
extend  tbe  time  of  probation  for  emigrant!.  The  majority  of  the  con- 
gregation were  federalists,  and  hoatile  to  the  object  of  Dr.  Reynolds. 
A  rash  young  man  gave  him  a  shove,  and  upset  his  table  and  desk — a 
scuffle  ensued,  in  wlm  li  the  doughty  heroof  the  iiiomorial  was  severely 
handled — thrown  to  tlte  ground — and  hia  c)othes  torn,  lie  was  hually 
talcen  by  constables,  followed  by  at  least  fire'  hundred  men  and  boys^ 
to  the  Honse  of  Judge  McKean,  by  whom  he  was  at  once  released. 
What  became  of  the  affair  afterwards,  I  have  forgotten.  So  convinced 
was  I  of  the  fatality  of  his  efforts,  that  I  once  told  him — half  jest,  half 
earnest — that  if  I  were  a  leading  federalist,  1  would  give  him  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Demo- 
crats ;  for  so  anrdy  as  he  did,  so  soreij  would  thej  be  atterly  blasted. 
PhiMk^kki,  Jan.       1834.  .    M.  Caebt.  • 


A   SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ACTED  DRAMA. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  there  are  only  two  grand  ends  to  bfe  aimed 
at  in  dramatic  representations.  The  first  is  the  production  of  great 
noise  and  bustle  ;  the  second,  the  introduction  of  some  incident,  little 
sh6rt  of  a  miracle,  that  will  have  a  most  startling  effect  upon  an  andi* 
ence.  For  the  first  purpose,  guns,  trumpets^  horns,  thunder-storms, 
and  earthquakes  arc  in  great  repute  ;  and  if  your  plot  happen  to  be 
laid  before  tlic  iuvciilion  of  gunpowder,  the  use  of  it  will  be  so  much 
the  more  wondcfful.  For  the  latter  purpose  you  can  use  trap-doors, 
ghosts,  sadden  and  mysterioos  assassinations ;  and  the  oceaaional  res- 
urrection of  a  person  supposed  to  be  dead  wtU  be  hailed  with  the 
most  rapturous  approbation.  The  following  scene  has  been  composed 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  recent  drama  :  its  only 
peculiarity  consists  in  being  written  in  blank  verse  rather  alx)ve  the 
current  order : — 

ScEKK.  A  dark  wood.  Time  inirlniL'^ht.  Tuscaloosa  discoyered  asleep.  The 
lamaiiia  of  a  watch-fire  glimmerin;! ;  \na  ndb.  Startlad  b/araddea  bawl :  riaas 
ia  conAiiion,  and  looks  wildly  at>out  him. 

Hark  !    Was  my  ear  deceived,  or  did  I  not 

Drink  in  deep  sounds  of  terror  and  despair  1 

Old  Tuscaloosa's  soul  is  nerved  with  iron, 

And  never  saw  the  man  that  it  would  yield  to. 

What  bowl  was  that  T   Could  it  have  been  a  wild  cttt 

I  '11  tear  the  beast  to  pieces — when  I  catch  -him, 

(A  horn  •oundf.) 

Why  here  must  be  the  white  man.    Shall  I  run? 
Or,  hide  myself  t   Or,  shaU  I  fight  with  them  I 
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Brave  thought  1   But  haply  they  are  two  to  one— 
I  '11  «limb  the  tree.   If  I  zzh  shoot  them  safely —  ^ 
Then  be  it  so:  if  not,  I  '11  snugly  lie — 
And  meet  my  death,  when  1  'm  obliged' to  die.. 

[Stage  dirtetioiu.  In  uttering  the  last  words  the  tragedian  clenches  his  fistj 
mftkes  up  a  reiy  wry  face,  and,  rushing  forward  to  the  foot-lifbts,  bellow*  out  hi* 
determination  in  an  exeeedingly  load  voice.  He  then  wttile  till  the  audience 
have  given  liim  a  ronnd  of  applaaM,  when  he  retires  to  the  back  of  the  stage  and 
cUmba  the  tree  .J 

Enter  CoUmd  Fetkko  Bsirr  and  TBOHASoro  Tompkihs. 

TOUPKllfs.  . 

Methought  I  heard  a  voiee  t    Could  it  have  been 
A  shade  impalpable  that  vented  forth  * 
Its  terrible  curses  to  the  midnight  air  ? 
Or,  was  it  rather  some  inhuman  savage. 
Lurking  about  to  murder  and  waylay 
-  Innocent  tcavelers,  with  their  wives  and  children. 
Passing  at  midnight  through  the  pathless  wood! 
Speak  to  me,  Petero.   Tell  me  your  opinion. 

^  PBTBBO. 

Upon  my  word,  I  know  not,  Thomaauio.  - 

I  only  know  that  I  sincerely  wish 

My  lodgement  for  the  night  were  not  bonoath 

This  most  inclement  sky — but  that  my  limbs 

Were  full  recumbent  on  the  easy  chair. 

That  stands  unfilled  by  my  dear  chimney  comer, 

Where  Mistress  Bent,  dear  creature^  would  console  me. 

By  etories  of  the  children's  innocent  pranks. . 

TOMI'KINS.  *         *  ' 

Methinks  the  night  is  growing  darker,. Petero, 
And  the  grim  clouds  thick  gather  in  the  sky. 
Hark  !    Heard  you  not  that  thunder  t   Heard  y<9i  not 
The  dread  artillery  of  the  murky  heavens? 

[Stage  directions.  TompUns  looks  grimly  at  Petero.  He  then  advances  with 
stately  strides  to  the  audience,  and  addresses  the  last  question  in  the  most  in- 
quisitive manner  to  the  pit.  Then,  raising  his  eyes  upwards,  and  clasping  his 
hands,  he  remains  a  moment  or  two  in  an  attitude  till  the  aodience  ^ve  received 
the  fiill  shock  of  an  aeeomulated  qnantity  of  thunder.] 

PBTBBO. 

It  was  indeed  a  screamer,  Thomasino. 
How  the  rain  pattera.   It  will  burst,  anon, 

In  fearful  showers,  and  we  shall  be  as  wet 
As  the  soaked  garments  in  my  consort's  tubs. 

[Starre  directions.  The  rain  must  now  descend  in  torrents  behind  the  scenes, 
and  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  any  of  the  corps  dranuUique.  There  must 
be  the  severest  storm  in  thu  plao^  ever  known  in  the  country.  An  ordinary 
storm  will  not  answer :  the  publie  will  be  aatiefied  with  nothing  short  ef  a  hnm- 
cane.] 
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TOMTKINB. 

Ah,  Petero,  't  is  indeed  a  fearful  night. 
And  should  tho  wolves 

(Howl  cf9i  puk  of  wolvM  in  tho  diotaiise.) 

What,  heard  you  not  that  howl  T 
It  was  treniciulous.    Dcrply,  darkly  horrible. 
Ah,  Pelcro,  were  I  only  once  sale  liome, 
It  should  be  much  that  would  induce  me  to 
Bother  me  with  the  woes  of  such  a  night. 
And  then  to  think  that  for  the  paltry  sum 
Of  sevrn  and  sixpence,  we  have  ventured  thus— 
The  bargain  was  a  poor  ooe,  Petero. 

PBTBKO. 

You  were  not  sliarp  enough,  good  Thoniasino  : 
You  might  have  got  nine  shillings,  at  tlie  least^ 
For  such  a  job ;  ay,  and  a  drink  to  boot. 

TOMPKINS. 

We  will  not  quarrel.    When  the  olcmonfs 
Are  thus  at  war,  lot  not  two  wandering  mortals 
Be  quarrelsome  ior  a  tnile.    Did  you  see 
That  sudden  flash  t  it  is  the  keenest  lightning 
I  '?e  seen  this  twelrenionth. 

[SU^e  HreetUms.   Lot  thoro  bo  a  traddon  flash  of  lightning,  mMeeomponiod  by 

thunder,  because  that  would  drown  th«»  voice  of  the  speaker,  and  is  too  expensive 
to  be  superfluously  introduced.  The  lightning  strikes  the  tree  in  which  Tusca- 
loosa is  concealed,  and  he  falls,  with  a  terrible  howl,  upon  the  heads  of  Petero 
and  Thiimasino.  They  start  and  sh'iut  in  •jrvni  alarm,  evidently  niiclaking  Tus- 
caloosa lor  the  devil,  lie  waves  lus  liaiul,  and  tliey  kneel  to  him  on  either  side. 
Thoy  ronwin  in  this  aititndo  long  enough  for  the  homo  to  give  three  ronndo  of 
applause.  The  Indian  raises  his  tomahawk,  when^  on  a  sudden,  Bambolossa 
starts  from  behind  «  stump,  levels  his  rifle  at  Tnsealoooa,  and  exclaims^^in  a  voioa 
ofthandor— 

BAMBOLOSSA. 

Tuscaloosa,  hold ! 
Restrain  thy  murderous  arm  — • 

TUSCALOOSA. 

What,  is  it  sot* 

Then,  wretches,  feel  my  vengeance.  Tuscaloosa 
Shall  play  the  devil  with  yon. 

[Tuscaloosa  raises  tho  war-whoop.  On  the  infl^ant,  the  "tage  is  crowded  with 
his  tribe,  advancing  from  OTory  direction,  with  horrible  yells.  Tttscaloosa  nveo  a 
look  of  defiance,  and  shoiit  of  tnumpb,  and  tho  .  drop  descoado  amid  tbondert  of 
applaoM.]  '  /, 
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THE  TIMES   OF   OUR  GRANDFATHERS. 

"  You  may  talk  as  much  an  you  please  about  the  march  of  mind,"  said  the  old 
gentleman ,  striking  his  cane  against  one  of  the  logs,  which  had  just  begun  to 
Blaze  in  the  large  cnimney,  but  there  are  some  things  about  it,  which  don't  suit 
my  ideas  of  what  should  be,  at  all.  Here  you  are,  one  reading  a  Waverlej  novels 
another  a  French  play,  a  third  is  probably  writing  Greek  po«try,  and  the  reft  m 
ail  ju3t  about  as  profii  iMy  einploycd  ;  but,  after  all  your  learning,  what  do  you 
kaow  about  your  own  country  i  I  want  to  know  that."  This  question  knev 
to  bo  th«  signal  for  somO  lotog  talo  of  the,  good*  old  tfanea;  and,  with  fUAimiA 
derrrecs  of  patience,  according  to  OQi;  lovofoir  Um  ofd  whito^oadod  duonkloVi  W« 
prepared  to  listen  and  applaud. 

**  Now  to  my  fancy,  there's  nothing  more  doligbtfiil  than*  to  think  and  talk 
about  the  old  sons  of  lihorty  Rut,  when  I  spoke,  I  was  thinking  of  some  pas- 
sages in  your  grandmother  s  lite,  and  I  had/ather  see  an  account  of  her,  any  day, 
than  all  your  romantic  mushroom  horolnes ;  so  that,  if  any  «Sy6o  ehooaa  to  writo 
a  novel  about  her,  you  shall  have  all  1  can  tell  you. 

**  Her  father  was  an  Englishman  :  his  name  was  Vaughan  ;  and  he  bad  come 
OTOr  to  this  country,  to  bury,  in  our  lonely  wilderness,  the  memory  of  a  slighted 
kiTO  and  mortified  vanity.  But  he  soon  found  that  solitary  woods  and  brooding 
Diolanehnly  were  not  such  lasting  pleasures,  a«  the  little  poetry  he  knew  had  led 
him  to  suppose  ;  and  that,  unless  he  could  aeo  around  him  cheerful  farm-houses 
and  a  cultivated  country,  he  should  soon  loao  his  sentiment  and  misanthropy.  So 
ho  changed  bis  place ;  and,  as  he  thought  he  hated  England  too  much  to  return 
there,  hf  chose  Boston  for  his  residence,  and  soon  after  a  clergyman's  daughter-— 
an  American,  and  not  of  the  Church  of  England — for  his  wile.  The  ehoioo  was 
singular,  but  a  happy  one.  She  -was  a  high-spirited,  noUo  woman,  warm  hi  har 
affections,  gentle  in  her  dnmrstic  relations,  and  devoted  to  her  husband;  and,  as 
he  had  many  generous  qualities,  which  his  dogmatism  and  self-opinion  could  not 
eoneoal ;  and  aa  tho  oaMllonoies  of  Old  England  and  the  duty  of  impKoit  obedi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  colonies  affurded  aljundant  room  for  animated  conversa- 
tion and  independent  argument,  they  were  aa  happy  a  couple  as  are  ordinarily 
seen  in  the  marriage  yoke.  But  their  happiness  was  not  of  long  continuance; 
for,  after  the  birth  and  subsequent  death  of  a  fine  boy.  in  whom  she  had  centred 
too  much  of  her  happiness,  her  health  visibly  declined,  and  though  she  received 
ovory  attantion  his  devotion  could  suggnat,  so  much  so,  that  he  even  offered  to 
carry  her  to  England  to  receive  better  medical  advice, — yet  sorrow  had  fallen 
upon  her  with  too  sure  a  blight,  and,  after  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  your  grand- 
mother, she  died  in  her  husband's  nrms. 

Mr.  Vaughan  had  met  with  the  greatest  loss  which  man  can  suffer  in  this 
world,  and  he  felt  it  bitterly.  The  idea  of  resignation,  he  conld  not  comprehend, 
And  he  scorned  to  be  consdled.  The  world  yet  offered  many  Honrces  of  enjoy- 
ment, in  the  social  intercourse  or  in  the  indulgence  of  his  benevolent  affections, 
end  tho  poliUnl  restiessnesa  of  tho  colony,  under  the  reottainfa  of  tho  mother 
country,  would,  at  any  other  time,  have  mused  hie  energies,  and  kindled  anew 
his  love  for  his  natiTt  land.  But  he  rejected  every  alleviation  of  his  grief,— h# 
waa  an  unlfartnnale,  n  disappoinfad  man;  the  hand  of  God  had  mntten  hiak 
severely ;  and  his  mind  brooded  upon  this  idea,  and  his  imagination  so  hung 
upon  his  sufferings,  that  happiness  seemed  a  mockery,  and  submission  to  his  lot 
an  insult  to  her  he  had  lost. 

"  He  proposed  to  retire  from  scenes  that  reminded  him  continually  of  his  lost 
happiness,  and  again  to  seek  in  solitude,  if  not  relief,  at  least  freedom  from  inter- 
ruption in  his  sorrows.  As  this  village  oflfbred  many  attractions  in  its  retireniaat 
'  and  the  wild  beaatv  of  its  mountain  scenery,  he  had  this  hon^e  built,  and  soon 
.  removed  here  with  his  littie  daughter,  whom  he  called  Lucy,  after  her  mother, 
and  n  lady  who  would  at  the  same  time  superintend  her  education  and  the  do- 
meatie  economy  of  his  house.  Mrs.  Moirston  was  an  English  woman,  of  moderate 
intellect,  ordinary  acquisitions,  and  possessed  of  an  ambition  beyond  that  of  pra> 
serving  and  rendering  conspicuous  her  attachment  to  the  royal  family  and  to 
the  Church  o(  England.  Under  her,  little  Lucy  was  placed  ;  more  as  a  matter 
of  course,' that  the*  child  should  have     female'  superintendent,  than  with  any  re- 

Erd  to  the  development  of  her  mind  or  the  formation  of  her  character;  and 
rs.  Marston  did  nut  transgress  the  bonnds  of  dvty  prescribed,  both  by  her  own 
adaaa  of  edaeatina  and  tihe  tacit  nppnbalMMa  of  Mi^Vaughatti  •  > 
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**  If  Lucy's  birth  had  b««n  marked  by  affliction  and  sorrow,  fate  seemed  to 
httTA  •xhauated  her  malice  in  the  blow  ;  and  wbtn  Um  atorm,  which  had  darkened 
the  opening  of  her  life,  was  hushed,  a  long  season  of  ^uiet  and  serenity  followed. 
Her  early  years  were  as  bright  and  happy  as  her  sainted  mother  could  naye  wish- 
ed,— full  of  gaiety  and  innocent  enjoj'uient.  Her  companions  were  few,  but  they 
wsfs  of  her  own  age,  and  as  firs*  and  unreatrained  as  herself,  and  willingly 
aekiMwIedged  Lacy  Vaughan  as  their  leader  in  th«ir  'harmless  frolics,  and  tbetr 
^Oeen  in  thoir  more  dignined  amnsonipnts.  Her  heart  was  open  to  all,  and  she 
won  and  repaid  the  lore  of  all  who  knew  her,—- and  to  see  was  to  know  her  ;  her 
deep  bias  ajra,  with  its  lon^  silken  lashes,  Mamed  with  feeling  and  tenderness, 
and  her  bewitching  smile  spoke  the  'mnncfurc  an<1  Him[>!irif y  of  lier  heart  ;  while 
^Ten  Hebe  mi^ht  have  envied  tiie  golden  tresses  wliich,  in  her  mirth,  she  shook 
orar  har  chiseled  neck  and  shoulders.   But,  though  sha  mm  tlM  gagrest  of  tha 

tay,  and  drank  in  happiness  with  every  breath  of  her  |mre  roonntain  air,  her 
eart  oAen  swelled  with  the  deepest  feeling,  and  the  most  delicate  sympathies. 
Wh«n  she  was  about  nine  years  old,  l^er  father  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
which  threatened  hb  lifo ;  and  though  she  was  never  admitted  to  his  chamberi 
bat  was  tampted  by  her  friends  into  every  kind  of  amnaemaat  ealonlatad  to  ehe«r 
her  and  divert  her  attention,  yet  she  too  truly  read  the  countenances  of  the  phy- 
sicians and  tlie  servants,  nut  to  teel  an  apprehentiion  of  some  evil,  which,  though 
■he  could  not  comprehend  it,  she  eovla  not  shake  off.  And  that  child,  whona 
laugh  would  usually  be  heard  in  noisy  merriment  through  the  whole  house,  and 
whose  absence  was,  on  ordinary  occasions,  divined  by  an  unusual  stillness,  was 
now  to  he  firand,  at  all  hours,  watehing  in  anxious  silence  at  her  father's  door, 
Ustening  to  catch  the  sound  of  his  voice,  or  waiting  to  inquire  of  his  attendants 
when  he  would  be  able  to  leave  his  room  and  resume  his  customary  walks  around 
the  village ;  and  wl>en  at  length  he  began  to  raooTsr,  aha  was  Ilia  ooBBtaat  nuna, 
and  the  anxious  attendant  of  his  feeble  steps. 

"  If,  as  she  ^w  older,  the  cntttTation  of  her  mind  demanded  mora  of  bar 
attention,  the  simplicity  of  her  heart  was  undiminished.  She  waS  indeed  sub- 
jected to  few  restraints,  and  all  her  uure  affections  expanded  freelv  and  wibias- 
«d ;  and  while  her  beneToIenea  was  directed  in  the  administration  dfhvr  ftthar*a 
charities  to  his  poorer  neighbors,  the  love  she  every  where  inspired,  strengthened 
the  interest  she  instinctively  felt  for  all.  It  was  only,  however,  in  the  delicacj 
and  purity  of  her  affections,  that  she  was  superior  to  her  companions,  who  wMa 
OOnfined  to  the  children  of  the  neiirhhoring  farmers'  families  ;  for  the  slight  advan> 
tagaa  of  education  she  possessed  at  home  did  not  separate  her  from  them,  who 
enjoyed  only  the  opportunities  of  elementary  instmction  afforded  by  the  village 
school.  But  il  was  in  the  softnaaa,  tenderness,  and  refinement  of  her  feel- 
ing, with  her  ftank,  noble,  disintarMtad  principle  of  oondnet,  that  made  her  the 
object  of  such  general  admiration  and  iatarast,  and,  in  ona  caae,'  of  tbo  moat  da* 
Vflied,  pure,  and  hol^  love. 

"  It  IS,  peihape,  difficult  for  you,  as  yon  seo  me  hare,  old  and  alono  araong  yon, 
like  a  withered  tree  in  a  jrreen  meadow,  to  realize  that  I  have  been  through  all 
the  changes  of  infancy,  boyhood,  and  youth,  and  that  1  have  been  liable  to  the 
nma  natnral  impulses  as  yonrselvaa.  BVit  man  is  essentially  the  samo,  andar  afl 
eircumstances, — for  improvement  is  but  addition  of  good,  and  not  change.  I  was 
bom,  as  you  know,  in  this  village,  and  suffered  the  never-ending  loss  of  both  my 
parents  before  1  was  Ato  yoars  old.  But  a  maiden  aunt,  Miss  Rebecca  Foster, 
gave  me  home  in  her  house  and  heart,  and  did  every  thing  to  supply  her  sister's 

Elace.  She  was  a  good,  kind  woman,  whom  I  shall  never  forget,  though  I  should 
ave  to  live  as  much  luiiiT,-r  as  I  have  already  done.  She  lived  in  a  small  wooden 
house,  near  where  the  arsenal  now  stands,  and  supported  herself  by  the  prudent 
management  of  her  haraditary  fi»rtane.  She  always  lored  too  dearly,  though  sho 
sacrificed  many  of  the  comforts  of  sincrje  life  when  .she  undertook  the  care  of  me  ; 
fori  was  a  noisy,  wild,  ungovernable  child,  most  persevering  in  mischief,  and 
inattentive  to  rebuke  ;  and  inever  could  brook  control,  and  know  BO  other  piinei- 
pie  than  that  of  gratitude  and  affection  ;  so  that,  though  I  was  very  much  attach- 
ed to  my  annt,  I  never  could  help  suspecting  that  she  sent  me  to  school,  rather  to 
preserve  order  in  her  own  hoose  than  with  any  view'of  doing  me  good.  This 
Y^zod  ma  oxtremely^  and,  as  resentment  against  her  was  out  of  the  question,  the 
whole  tide  of  my  youthfbl  spirit  was  directed  against  the  school-master ;  of 
course,  ray  time  wa.^  .'ihamefully  wasted,  and  my  advantages  abused.  I  presume 
1  was  a  boy  of  quick  parts,  for  1  never  fonnd  any  diffioolty  in  performing  the 
tnbktadnappointodmt;  and  tha  aboM  of  my  talnili,  aawallaaofmy  tima, 
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wn  slv^i  ilu|»ftw«J  itpoa  in*/  «ii  mmrf  tiotmiim,  whieb  vci  w»  often  u  T  got' 

into  difficulty  with  my  school-maalir  QT  schooI-mateR.  I  retnained  a  school-boy, 
howotrer,  under  &  sttcoeMion  qf  taaSriien,  picking  up  iinowlsdge  every  whero  but 
ftt  •ekoo),  QBtil  I  was  thirtMB  tmuv  cdd ;  and  tiion  1  doaed  4hSt  sort  of  lift  by  a. 

quarrel,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  school,  with  the  teacher  He  happened  to  be  an 
Snglisliman,  an4  on  this  occasion  was  attempting  to  ezpJain  to  us  boys  the  pro* 
ptiaty  of  tba  maasacro  of  tho  fifth  of  Maieh,  wnioli,  at  that  time,  had  spread  great 
excitement  over  the  colony.  I  coatiwlicted  Iiis  assertions  flatly  ;  and  1  remember 
1  called  him  some  pretty  hard  names,  amon^  which  was  that  of blood-thirsty 
hireling."  He,  however,  thought  himaelf,  I  dare  say,  amply  repaid  for  the  insult 
bj  getting  rid  of  me  ;  for  when  he  approached  with  his  apple  switch  to  punish 
me,  I  deliberately  waliied  out  of  the  schuol-room,  and,  as  I  slammed  the  door  vio- 
lently behind  mo,  and  stepped  out  into  the  open  air,  I  thought  myself  a  man. 

"As  my  great  ambition,  notwithstandinjr  my  nefrlect  of  regular  study,  had  been 
to  enter  the  profession  of  the  law,  i  now  sut  myself  to  work  with  some  energy  to 
improve  my  mind,  by  studying  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  not 
taught  in  village>schools ;  and  for  three  years  I  continued  to  devote  myself 
perseveringly  to  my  sttldies,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring  as  much  knowledge  of 
Latin  ns  I  supposed  I  should  want,  beside  a  valuable  stock  of  historical  knowl- 
edge, and  as  much  general  information  as  I  could  gather  firom  the  books  within 
my  reeefa.  Jrnt  as  dieae  were  apparently  ezbansted,  and  I  was  In  <doabt  whether 
to  consider  myself  as  having  learnt  out,  or  to  despair  of  ever  learning  any  thing, 
I  obtained  for  myself  great  advi^itages,  in  the  assistance  and  kimkiess  of  Mr. 
Vin^han.  > 

•*  You  think,  perhaps,  that  I  have  abandoned  your  grandmother  loo  long,  for 
the  aake  of  telling  my  own  story.  But  1  am  old,  yoi^know,  and  have  an  excuse 
Ibr  egotlam ;  bealdes,  1  wanted  to  yaa  aonM  idfeaof  ear  adTantages  in  thoae 
days. 

"  I  had  never  known  much  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  though  he  had  often  spoken  to 
me,  as  was  his  custom  with  the  bo^o  whom  he  met  in  his  walks  about  the  eeUI* 
try.  But  Lucy  Vaughan  I  had  known  better,  having  otlen  l>een  on  little  excur- 
sions with  her,  sometimes  for  berrying,  sometimes  for  a  walk  to  the  top  of  one  of 
these  mountains ;  and  [  remember  I  oace  received  a  sound  tbraahin|f  worn  a  farm- 
er's boy,  because,  at  her  suggestion,  1  insisted  upon  his  throwing  away  the  sti^ 
with  which  he  was  driving  and  beating  one  of  nis  father's  cows.  But  since  my 
exclusive  devotion  to  study,  we  had  seldom  met, — though  when  we  did  sq,  it  wsls 
with  e  singular  pleesote  on  ray  part ;  and  i  know  -very  well  that  i  used  to  be  half 
pleased  to  hear  that  any  of  the  Tillaife  were  sick,  Mcaoae  I  -knew  1  'might  vhdt 
them,  when  recovered,  and  hear  Lucy  s  praises  sounded  with  the  most  enthoi^ 
astic  gratitude.  But  my  ideas  of  her  were  altogether  pleasant.;  they  gave  me  Mft 
a  aMm«it*e  anxie^,  and  eubjeoted  me  to  not  this  slightset  disappointment-.  Onr 
acquaintance,  however,  was  destined  to  be  renewed  and  established  forever. 

*'  One  summer  afternoon  I  had  taken  my  book  and  walked  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  lake  to  enjoy  the  cotA  breeze,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  little  waves  among 
the  pebbles.  I  was  lying  on  the  bank  just  beyond  Bloody  Rock,  half  reading, 
half  musing,  when  the  sound  of  oars  plying  near,  aroused  me,  and  soon  a 
boat  appeared  from  behind  the  roek,  which  X  inmediately  recognized  as  Mr. 
Vaughan'n.  My  old  school-master  was  rowing  Lucy  round  the  lake.  He  proba- 
bly did  not  know  the  shore,  for  he  was  rowing  directly  into  the  current,  which 
■eta  thaw  -swifVly ,  and  where,  though  the  water  is  deep  enough,  the  sonken 
rocks  are  very  dangerous.  My  first  idea  was  to  let  him  row  on  and  jret  a  dockr 
ing;  but  then 'the  thought  of*^  Lucy  Ptruck  me,  and  I  sprang  up  ana  halloed  to 
them;  but  they  mistook  me,  for  Lucy  immediately  rose  and  waved  her  handker- 
chief to  me  in  salute.  I  tried  to  iaform.them  of  their  danger,  bat  they  did  Hot 

'  wndsTfltand  me  tHl  it  waa  too  Isle ;  the  current  had  caught  tM  boat  and  waa  driT> 
ing  them  fearfully  alonr^.  Lucy  laughed  merrily  at  tno  danger,  and  was  again 
waving  her  faan<uierchief  in  triumph,  as  they  had  ssfely  passed  one  of  the  rooks,— 
when  they  strodk.  The  shock  threw  her  overboard,  while  the  boat  began  to  auk. 
I  immediately  plunged  from  the  bank,  and  swam  towards  her.  Luckuy,  she  was 
thrown  inside  of  the  eddy,  where  the  current  was  not  so  strong ;  bi\t  she  had  only 
-.time  to  call  to  me  before  she  sank;  and,  in  mv  mind,  an  eternity  passed  beibie 
she  rose  again  :  when  she  did.  I  felt  the  strength  of  a  giant  in  my  arras,  and,  by 
some  means  or  other,  1  caught  her  before  she  sank  again.  When  I  oaee  fiad  hit 
in  my  arms,  it  waa  easy  enough  to  get  beak:  had  I  Man  ua«M4aeaa(iMlaad.af 

•  thai  Itttla  hlke^  I  think  i  aonld  not  but  hava  awad  her. 
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**  When  I  reached  the  shore,  and  Imtd  my  precious  harden  on  the  bank,  I  begaa 
to  fear  my  labors  had  been  in,vain,— for  she  was  insensible;  bat  her  boeom  lOon 
begran  to  heave  heavily,  and  1  was  encouraged.  No  help  was  at  hand  ;  forth* 
poor  frightened  sclKiol-master  had  been  carrifd  bj  the  current  far  beyond  where 
Im  foana  himeeli^  more  dead  than  alive,  upon  the  shore.  But  mj^  apprehension 
faft  Loey'a  life  eate  me  strength  as  well  as  resolntioB,  and,  notwithataading  my 
fatigue,  I  took  her  up.  and  with  her  head  resting  on  my  hnsnm,  and  her  curls 
dripping  with  water,  covering  my  arms,  I  brought  ber  from  the  bank  up  here  to 
the  Boass.  1  carried  lier  op  tne  steps,  and  laid  her  gently  on  tlie  sofa  in  the  hall, 
and  then  sank  down  by  her  side  exhausted.  But  I  was  soon  recovered  by  Lucy's 
opening  her  eyes  ;  and  i  hung  over  her,  anxious  to  hear  her  Bpeak  ;  bat  she  only 
•niiled,  and,  putting  her  arms  round  my  neck,  as  I  liad  done  for  her  when  1 
caught  her  in  the  water,  slie  closed  her  eyes  again,  the  color  began  to  return  to 
her  pale  cheek,  and  she  sank  into  a  deep  slumber.  As  ber  warm  breath  fell  upon 
ray  cheek,  and  I  watched  that  sweet  smile  of  kindness  that  still  hovered  around 
Inr  lips,  1  thought  I  had  done  more  in  that  aAemoon  than  ever  man  had  done 
belbre.  I  disengaged  myself  fVom  her,  reluctantly,  ar>d  snromoned  her  father, 
whom  I  found  asleep  in  the  library,  to  her  a.*t!^i.-itancf  ;  at  thf  same  nioinent.  Mrs. 
Marston  descended  tiie  stairs.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Vaughan  discovered  his  dau^h- 
tsr*t  eondition,  all  selfipessessiwi  left  hioa :  he  seemed  mwertain  of  her  bemg 
alive,  but  was  unwilling  that  any  person  should  touch  h«>r,  fir  fear  of  waking 
her,  and  while  he  sobbed  in  agony,  he  instinctively  avoided  making  any  noise 
tlMt  might  distarh  her.  But  when  Mrs.  Marston  prevailed  upon  him  to  let  tfa« 
servants  carry  her  to  her  bed,  he  sat  in  perfi'ct  stupefaction,  unconscious,  appar- 
ently, of  thought  or  existence.  I  allerwards  wondered  at  his  being  thus  over- 
•oome,  nor  do  1  believe  thatheever  bafon  kaew  how  murh  he  loved  his  daughter. 
/  *'  Mrs.  Marston  began  to  wipe  away  the  water  upon  the  sofa,  and  said  to  me,  as 

-she  stopped  and  saw  Mr.  Vaughan  s  situation,  'Perhaps  you  had  better  call 
to-morrow;  Mr.  \'nnrrhan  ranrxjt  pay  you  now.' 

**  The  insult  made  no  impression  upon  me,  for  I  tamed  nnconsciously  and  left 
thn  hense  fai  m  state  of  mialloyed  and  tranqvil  happiness,  it  was  one  of  the  fhw 
Instances  in  my  early  life,  of  my  experiencing  i';)jf>viTiont  distinct  from  excite- 
ment. The  idea  of  having  saved  Liicv  Vaughan  s  iite  was  absolutely  incompre- 
hrasible.  -I  could  not  nnderstand  it.  1  did  not  dovbt  the  truth  of  what  had  hap> 
pened ;  but  1  ronld  not  realize  ihi^l  I,  as  I  then  saw  myfielf,  who  was  yet  to  live 
ia  the  same  village  with  her,  and  to  see  her  again, — that  it  was  I  who  had  saved 
hor-,— and  then  ner  smilet  and  the  instinctive  confidence  with  which  she  had 
••■eirelsd  me  with  her  arms,  filled  me  with  tlie  purest  delight,  and  1  dwelt  upna 
it,  and  imagined  a  thonsand  >repetition8  of  it,  ana  again  and  again  went  through 
the  whole  adventure  in  my  mind, — and  was  recalled  to  myself  only  by  reaching 
^  mv  aont's  doer,  and  then  nothing  but  my  own  dripping  clothes  could  have  con  viae- 
•0  me,  that  the  whole  hai  not  iMea  oa*  of  tbose  beaotilul  day>dreaaiB  ia  which  t 
•0  of\en  indulged. 

"  The  next  morning,  Mr.  Van|^an  sent  for  me,  and  I  attended  him  with  an 
alaeritr  which  somewhat  surprised  even  myself  I  found  Lucy  alone;  she  re- 
ceived me  with  all  the  artlcssness  of  fifteen,  and  with  that  soul-born  grace  and 
natural  elegance  so  peculiar  to  herself.  Her  expressions  of  gratitude  were  few, 
hot  thejr  flowed  firom  the  heart,  and  spoke  volumes; — and  I  remember  a  thrill  of 
jov  passing  over  me,  when,  as  she  heard  her  father's  steps  in  the  ball,  she  hastily 
Withdrew  the  hand  she  had  given  me,  and  blushed  deeply  as  our  eyes  at  that 
moment  met. 

Mr.  Vaughan  received  me  with  a  profusion  of  thanksi  thoogh  with  mveh 
^Hng ;  and  as  he  spoke  of  the  importance  of  his  dan^ter  to  his  happiness,  and 

of  her  dan£rer,  his  eyes  filled  with  lenrs.  I  should  have  been  extremely  embar- 
rassed, had  my  imagination  been  less  strong ;  but,  at  that  moment,  1  was  thinking 
•f  Lucy's  Irand.  He  did  not  attempt  to  prove  his  gralitnde  hy  offem  of  aMmer, 
but,  af\er  remarking  how  much  inconvenience  he  had  suffered  from  the  want  of  a 
secretary,  and  of  the  great  comfort  it  would  give  him  if  he  could  find  any  one  who 
would  take  the  place,  he  Tory  delicately  offered  it  to  me.  He  had  not  araeh 
writinor  to  he  done,  it  was  true,  but  then  he  was  always  in  want  of  a  secretary. — 
that  in  case  of  u\y  accepting  bis  offer,  I  must,  of  course,  make  one  uf  his  family, 
but  that  my  time  would  be  very  much  at  my  own  di8poa4d,'«^s  lAnury  wwald  m 
at  my  serviee»  and  the  Fmall  salary  he  was  able  to  offer  me,  might,  peiha^,  pa^ 
my  expanaat  ^iHula  preparing  for  my  profisssion.  He  ooncinded  By  expressing  his 
h^tfaatlwvnUfiBd  it  oonwrnif  t»  ohUga  htm,  and  har-Mriof  thit,  hMr^ 
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•vtr  I  nugfat  ^tornkine,  be  should  always  be  hany  to  ba  of  ai^  aawioa  to  ma,  if 

1  were  at  nnv  tinif  in  iiet-d  of  it. 

i  caaaut  aee  now,  whj  1  ever  hesitated  as  to  bit  offer ;  but  1  know  tiial  1  did 
aa,  and  that  a  day  or  two  paassd  before  1  came  to  a  datarmination,  and  Umb,  with 
the  consent  of  my  aunt,  I  accepted  tha  place.  He  expressed  himself  very  grate- 
ful:  Mrs.  Marston  sbook  hands  with  uie  in  a  kind  and  condescending  manner: 
lamy  did  not  azpress  as  much  pleasure  as  1  bad  expected.  1  prepared,  with 
some  diliidence,  to  perform  the  duties  of  my  office.  1  paid  more  attention  than 
formerly  to  my  hand- writing,  and  was  pleased  not  to  be  called  upon  for  the  two 
or  three  first  days  ;  at  the  end  of  whicn,  Mr.  Vatighan  gave  me  a  letter  to  copy 
into  ^e  letter-book.  U  was  to  his  hatter  in  London,  and  contained  an  order  Hog 
anew  hat.  When  I  had  copied  this,  he  told  me  he  ehoald  always  ealhupon  ma 
when  he  needed  me,  and  recommended  my  prosecuting  my  gtiidies  as  1  had  been 
accustomed  to  do.  Though  niy  ideas  <of  my  duties  as  secretary  were  certainly 
araeh  lesaeaed  by  this  eoiiveraation,  I  resolved  to  tahe  hisadTiee  as  tirthe  use  w 
hh  books.  My  studies  were  diligently  pur:>Dec!,  and  as  m}"  advantages  niultipli- 
ad,  my  views  were  enlarged ;  and  whatever  success  1  may  have  bad  in  my  pro- 
feanon^  J  mutt  attribute  to  these  two  years  apent  in  hia  library.  1  then  thought 
them  the  happiest  of  my  life, — they  certainly  were  tbe-first  two  of  niniiy  liappy 
ones,  i  du  nut  think  1  ever  wrote  or  copied  six  letters  while  1  was  a  secretary, 
•ad  tiiaae  were  only  upon  occanioas  of  my  complaining  that  mf  offioe  was  a 
sinecure  ;  then  I  always  received  some  order  to  the  banker,  or  some  minis- 
terial paper  to  copy.  1  grew,  while  1  remained  with  them,  very  much  attached 
to  the  family.  It  was  true,  Mr.  Vaughan  and  I  used  to  argue  somewhat  violently 
on  the  right  of  England  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  when  their  insubordination 
woold  call  forth  his  indignation,  1  was  not  behindhand  in  defending  their  con- 
duct; but  we  never  actually  quarreled,  though  my  blood  used  to  boil,  at  iint) 
when  1  heard  him  speak  of  my  country  :  yet  I  gradually  overcame  these  feelings, 
and,  as  my  principles  became  more  firm,  and  my  beliM  that  a  great  struggle  was 
approaching  establishad|  I  oated  laaa  tar  defondijig  in  ^raada  «  eoiMtry  I  ranad 
to  serve  by  deeds.  . 

**  But  when  I  aaid  T  became  attached  to  the  family,  I  did  iiot  reftr  to  Mr. 
Vaughan  alone,  nor  to  .Mrs.  Marston,  with  whom  I  used  to  qnnrr»l  constantly, 
for  her  precepts  in  the  art  of  good  manners,  though  1  as  constantly  adopted  and 
obaervad^tlMnn.  I  loved  Lucy— ^Ih  a  deep,  pure,  and  ^devoted  lova.  Our  rela- 
tive  situations,  her  beauty,  the  purity,  loveline.Hs,  and  strength  of  her  character, 
and  the  high  order  of  her  mind,  all  together,  made  it  as  impossible  for  me  not  to 
loira  bar  aa  it  would  be  for  the  spring^owers  not  to  fi»al  the  inflaemeea  of  tha 
NtBrning  sun.  or  the  fruits  to  resist  the  ripening  heat  of  summer.  For  two  years 
I  saw  her  daily,  in  the  constant  exercise  of  ber  kmd  ailVctions,  in  the  o|>ening 
a»d  growth  of  her  p«ra  and  lofty  principles,  discharging  with  loveliness  and  sim- 
plicity the  duties  her  warm  heart  enjoined  upon  her.  1  read  with  her,  and  while 
I  could  of\en  asHiHt  her,  1  joyfully  admired  the  quickness,  strength,  and  delicacy 
of  hat  mind  ;  and  while,  througli  ber  simple  and  open  eluuMwtor,  1  atw  bar  ftalla 
more  easily,  I  saw  also  more  distinctly  ber  efforts  to  overcome  them.  She  was 
made  to  be  loved— and,  as  1  thought,  by  me  ;  and  I  submitted,  with  a  Joyful  wel- 
come, to  the  irresistible  influence  she  was  daily  acquiring  over  me.  I  never  was 
able  toconoeal  what  1  folt;  and,  from  her,  1  never  wished  to  do  so.  She  must 
have  known  1  loved  her,  though,  hew  deeply  she  'could  not  know;  for.  though 
she  never  shunned  my  society,  nor  attempted  to  conceal  the  pleasure  our  pumuits 
in  common  gave  her,  yot,  when  we  w/ire  together,  her  gaiety  loot  ita  exuberance, 
and  her  eonVersation  was  fosa  animatod,  har  lavgh  was  not  ao  firaa,  and  perhaps  a 
linge  of  sadness  mii/bt  be  seen  subduing  her  beautiful  features. 

i  was  iust  eighteen,  and  she  a  year  yodngier :  1  was  poor  almost  to  depeod- 
"Snoa.  and  liar  "fnber's  'fin  tuna  waa  no  more  than-hia-ottabliriiment  required  But 
those  days  were  not  as  thfse.  There  was  then  less  calculation,  and  fewer  stat- 
utes of  prudence  and  propriety'-we  then  knew  our  own  worth  as  men,  better  than 
•ia  the  ease  now ;  «nd  we  anew  that,  in  our  native  land,  wa  seeded  no  aid  beyond 
our  own  efforts,  and  that,  if  trne  to  onrselves.  t'nrtune  was  within  our  reach,  and 
success  never  unattainable.  With  this  confidence  in  ourselves,  notwithstanding 
Iba  ^oom  of  rebellion  huttf  «^ar  tba  land,  we  thought  and  fait  freely ;  and 
when  we  asked  the  woman  of  oar  love  to  commit  Iht  happiness  to  us,  and  to  love 
in  return,  we  asked  her  to  share  the  hardships  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 
her  aymjpathj  «nd«B«MU«gmaaat  aa  woU  aa  har  «idoin«  aftoltoa  aad 
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**  U  wtm  Umm  I  «ok«,  tm  kM  oba  alUiimn  is  April  I  Btood  with  LMgr»  it  ^ 
•^P  of  k^  ftili0r»  woodi,  wImm  «e  liad  Immi  waSohi^  th*  Mttb^  nn ;  aaid 
when  1  knelt  to  ber  sod  eonftMAd  my  love  and  poured  fortli  my  heart  to  her,  I 

at  the  saine  time  anked  her  to  share  with  ine  the  ^loum  a«  well  as  tlie  suiif^hine  of 
life.  I  spoke  ia  agony,  for  never  till  Uut  moment  had  1  felt  the  fuli  valoe  of  the 
boon  I  was  ukinf :  but  I  wa>  liratik  wHh  her,  and  did  not  oeacMl  the  exMiiit  of 

the  sacrifice  she  would  make.  The  Inst  rays  of  the  sun  streamed  through  a 
break  in  the  muutitains,  aiid  fell  on  her  Hushed  features  :  her  full  blue  eyes  glis- 
tened with  a  tear  as  ahe  turned  her  face  from  me,  and  her  graceful  fifttre  shook 
with  the  conflict  of  emotions  swelliti^  in  her  hreasl.    She  did  not  speak,  hut 

Eresaed  my  hand  an  it  gently  held  hem  ,  and,  as  1  rose,  she  buried  her  burnmg 
lushes  in  my  bosom. 

"  1  need  not  tell  you  all  we  said  to  each  othor,  Of  whether  we  Mid  any  thiaf. 
We  parted-  more  happy  than  we  had  met,— ehe  to  retota  to  the  hooae,  and  I  to 

*^eontinue  my  walk,  that  I  might  tranquilize  my  feeiini^  aad  lay  my  plan  of  com> 
municaUng  our  mutual  wiabes  to  her  fatlier.  As  1  jumped  over  the  fence  into  the 
load,  I  came  upon  one  of  oar  young  farmers,  walking  briskly,  with  a  gun  ia  hk 
hand  and  cartridge-box  stripped  to  its  place. 

*'  *  Ah,  Bronson,'  said  1,  gail y , '  farewell  to  the  British  posaesaions  in  Amerioa, 
when  you  come  out  in  arme.   What  hoa-roost  has  been  rohbod 

"  '  It  '«  no  joke  now,'  answered  he  sturdily,  '  since  it 's  open  war,  I  've  taken 
down  my  fatlier's  gun,  and  tiii  tiie  colony  has  ber  ri^bts,  my  hand  shall  never 
hang  it  up  again  ;  and  when  1  've  said  a  thing,  I 've  eatd  it.' 
'  What,  !'  exclaimed  1,  '  have  the  colonies  risen  ?' 

*  Have  tbey  risen?  why,  do  n't  you  hear  the  bells?  What 's  that  beacon  fire 
blazing  for?  If  you  would  watch  more  for  your  country,  and  think  less  of  your 
tory  Drieada  vp  ImW)  yoa  would  have  been  at  yoor  poet  hv  thia  time.  Why» 
Harry  Hldea'haa  beea  op  hara  irom  CoBeord^Mejor  Henrv  Tildoo,  laboaM  mj 
— and  as  he  passed  throvgh,  he  told  us  all  about  it.  There  s  been  a  great  battle  ; 
aU  the  country}  from  Laziegtoa  to  Boston,  covered  with  loldiers— seventaao  thou- 
aaad  British  ra^fulars  against  thraa  baadrad  proviadala— they  fought  tbtaa  daya, 
and  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  over,  he  came  off  to  trll  — he  s.iys  we 've  gained 
a  most  signal  triumph,  ten  thousand  English  left  dead  un  the  beld,  and  seventeen 
of  our  people  killed.    Hurtah  for  the  Colony  !' 

"  This  was  the  first  account  I  received  uf  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  no  more 
detimte  inforuiatiun  could  1  get  Irom  Hronsun.  But,  as  1  approached  the  common, 
I  foaad  that  his  story  had  some  foundation.  Our  two  OMeting-houee  bells  were 
riaging  the  alarm, — fires  were  kindled  on  the  hills  around,  and  the  people  fai  the 
greatest  agitation— some  carrying  guns,  oUiers,  swords  ;  a  part  in  their  working 
dress,  as  they  had  been  summoned  from  their  field-work,  others  in  their  hunting- 
shirts,  I  he  women  were  running  about,  some  ia  tears  aad.  carrying  their  iniaatay 
olhars  calm  aad  sileat,  washing  uieir  hasbaads*  or  soas'  fi>w<iag^piaeaa»  or  carry- 
>iBg  their  pewter  plates  and  Hpoon.s-  to  the  blacksmiths,  to  be  melted  into  bullets^ 
waila  some,  with  idle  exultation,  were  repeating  the  exaggerated  statement  thaj 
had  ittst  reoeivad. 

"  There  could  be  no  doubt  hut  that  there  had  been  a  battle,  and  all  were  in  prep- 
aration to  join  the  standard  of  rebellion,  wherever  it  had  been  unfurled.  That 
vary  evening  the  men  of  tlie  village,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  gathered,  arara  to 
march  towards  Boston.  All  knew  the  side  which  I  would  take,  and  1  was  urged 
to  get  my  gun  with  what  ammunition  1  could  find,  and  join  tlieni  immediately. 
1  ahoatad  my  huzza  with  the  loudest,  and  pronased  to  do  so.  But  1  never  was 
mora  calm — the  hour  I  had  expected  had  arrived,  the  first  blow  had  haaa  atraek« 
and  I  felt  that  only  a  lon^  conflict  coald  reduce  the  British  ailalstry  to  taraia. 
But  some  glorious  ideas  of  my  country's  indepetidenoashone  through  the  gloomy 
prospect  1  saw  before  us,  and  I  gloried  that  a  suepaaslhl  befinning  had  been 
Biada,4hongfa  I  did  a«t  «xpaet  the  award  la  ba  sheathed  withoal  a  struggle.  I  da- 
voted  my  life  and  servicen  to  my  aovatiy'a  eaaaa,  aad  aiada  aa  tawwd  vow  la 
spare  no  sacrifice  to  serve  her. 

"  I  hod  run  back  from  the  common  to  the  house,  and  had  reached  the  piazza 
before  I  thought  of  Lucy.  I  stopped  and  rested  my  head  against  one  of  the  pil- 
lars, and,  in  one  minute,  hours  of  thought  and  feeling  flashed  through  my  mind. 
I  entered  the  door  of  the  library  with  a  firm  step,  aad  flood  !  <  iV  re  Mr.  Vaugliaa. 
The  larsre  silver  lamp  threw  a  bright  light  round  the  room,  and  showed  his  awotd. 
pistols,  and  traveling  equipments  scattefed  in  different  directions.  Ha  raaaivad 
aia  hi  ailaaea,  tiuivgh  it  waa  aridaat  tint  a  alona  of  paasioa  had  baaa  ia|^ 
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witUii  hfan.  Before  ha  eonld  ape^,  I  addrcmd  ktm  calmly,  though  wMk  s  ftl- 
lering  voice. 

'  Sir,  1  love  joor  daughter,  and  find  that  she  returns  mj  affection.,  i  am  now 
going  away  to  Mrw  mf  oonntry ;  may  I  hope  that  when  I  ratpttrta  jom  will  eonacnl 

to  our  union  r' 

***To  serve  voar  country  !'  exclaimed  he, '  Henry  Bunker)  do  jou  pot  mean 
to  MTT6  yoor  nfhifiil  soveteign,  his  Messed  majesty  ?  Are  yoa  too  going^  to  joia 
UmM  rebel  ranks,  to  rush  on  your  death  in  this  mad  insurrection  ?' 

***1  am  going  to  serve  in  the  armies  ut'an  oppressed  people,  goaded  into  resists 
Mee  by  tyranny.    Am  a  brave  man  yoo  mast  ' 

"  '  I  tell  you  I  hate  you,'  be  interrupted  me  in  fury,  '  I  despise  you,  and  hope 
that  no  iaUe  ideas  of  mercy  may  save  you  from  the  guUowe.  Does  a  low-bred 
rebel  dare  to  love  niT  dMghier?  Young  man,  1  ewear  to  yeo^if  1  thought  the 
felt  any  thing  more  than  pity  for  you,  I  would  cast  her  from  mj  owa  dooTy  Ukd 
proclaim  her  mother's  disgrace  when  i  disowned  her.' 

I  turned  from  him  and  left  the  room— I  passed  thsottgh  both  parlors,  but  Lucy 
was  not  there.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  the  drum  was  elieadj^  beating  for  the 
march  ;  I  therefore  merely  snatched  my  gunning  aoeotsbtetnents  firom  my  room, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  house.  i3ut,  in  crossing  the  garden,  1  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  white  drese  moviiu;  among  the  trees,  and  in  a  moment  1  was  at  Lucy'a  side. 
fEHw  had  espeeted  that  I  woirid  take  that  path,  aad  waa  waitiii|f  fiw  ma.  flha 
received  me  with  a  sad  smile.  '  I  choaa  to  SCO  yoD  agaio/  aho  jatd,  *  beibra  yon 
go,— and  it  may  be  for  the  last  time.* 

**The  moon  efaoae  brightly  on  her  beantifiil  Ihee,  and  I  saw  her  pale  ftatareo 
lFOiy*different  from  what  1  had  last  beheld  them,  and  her  eyes  wet  with  tears.  I 
pressed  iier  to  my  busum,  and,  as  she  rested  her  head  atrainist  my  shoulders,  said, 
*  Lucy,  I  am  {^oing  ;  but  nnt  I  aek  you  to  give  me  a  proof  that  you  love  me.  Your 
father  has  reiused  to  hear  me,  spurned  me  from  him,  insulted  me,  and  1  hare  left 
his  house  in  arms  against  his  unholy  cause.  Now  show  your  love  for  me,  and 
ooaaoiittobo  mine  before  I  leave  you,— fly  with  me  fron  your  firtboi'a  hoiMO, wid 
■•oh  security  in  that  which  sheltered  my  early  years.' 

'*  'What,  Sir,'  she  said,  indignantly,  bursUng  from  me,  '  dare  you  utter  such  a 
ytoposition  to  nie.''  ask  me  to  leave  my  old,  widowed  father,  and  fly  and  hide  my* 
mil  in  the  arms  o£ a  rebel  boy,  his  avowed  enemy  i  Is  this  the  wisdom  of  yoot 
loveP  It  haa  not  been  so  long  accepted,  that  it  need  to  have  degenerated  into 
familiarity.  But  no,'  she  said,  after  a  nionient's  piiiise,  putting  her  hand  in  mine, 
'  Henry,  bear  witli  me — I  had  forgotten  that  you  ware  as  young  as  i.  Forgive 
my  angry  speed  ;  but  yoor  mad  scheme  fnghfened  me— 'it  may  m  your  last.  1 
mded  her  in  my  arms  and  wept  bitterly,  but  it  was  soon  over. 

*  Uocy,  ypur  £sther  has  threatened  to  drive  you  from  his  house  if  he  finds  yoa 
lotono/ 

**' I  will  bear  his  anrrer,  if  needs  be,  but  not  an  unquiet  conscience.  Rut  he 
could  not  treat  me  unkindly  >  his  heart  would  break  sooner.  But  yuu  must  go, 
the  dnuD  ia  iowidiiif  fiualer— aad  I  wonld  not  ke«p  yoa  from  your  duty— go, 
Henry,  ray  love  is  yours,  and  my  prayers  are  with  you,  though  my  father  is 
armed  for  your  death — and  it'  you  ever  meet  him,  Henry,  remember  he  is  my 
Ihther.' 

"  After  one  long  aad  agoniiiag  embrace,  I  tore  myself  from  her  in  uttei  wzetclk> 

eduess  of  heart. 

"  You  have  heard  m^  tell  my  stories  of  the  wars  so  often  that  I  shall  not  now 
repeat  my  adventures  m  them.  I  was,  to  be  sure,  very  fortunate,  never  having 
been  wounded  nor  made  prisoner,  and  yet  my  comrades '  used  to  say,  *  Harnr 
Bunker  is  a  lucky  dog,  in  every  battle ;  only  get  into  his  company,  and  we  shall 
have  fighting  onoogh.'  But  ife-  was  not  to  a»e  a  life  of  pleasure.  1  do  not  speak 
of  oar  aerore  and  <JoBatant  dtity,  nor  t^omr  want  of  every  comfort;  but  I  was 
dways  far  away  from  this  part  of  the  cmintry,  and  if  Lucy  should  meet  with  any 
diffieulty  I  should  not  know  it  in  time  to  assist  her.  1  knew,  to  be  sure,  that  her 
latlier  had  not  pat  hm  angry  threat  in  ezecttfinn,  ^nd  that,  while  he  waa  in  the 
Ea^ish  army,  she  was  livini;^  here  with  Mrs.  MnrHtnn.  I  had  never  met  Vaughan  in 
botUe,  though  we  were  both  of  us  at  Brandy  wine  and  Cowpens.  He  was  a  brave 
ofiieor,  and  in  what  he  imagined  a  good  cause,  and  he  avoided  ao  Itbot  or  fittiffao 
to  secure  its  success  ;  but  befbre  the  war  waa  over  his  constitution  was  thoroughly 
broken  down  by  exposure,  and  he  was  so  far  in  a  consumption  that  his  fellow- 
offiean  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  leave  the  country,  as  the  only  means  of 
pffeoarving  hia  lilo ;  aad  though  he  alway a  rofaiod  to  laavo  tho  ooaalry  till  it 
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m  rakkitd  to  obedicaee,  j%t  eTorr  •xom»        MogM  ftr  to  mnd  Mm  to 

Endtnd. 

'*Thnugh  the  resolution  cost  me  much  pain,  1  had  determined  not  to  aee  Lacj  . 
afMn  till  we  could  meet  on  more  equal  terms  than  before,  when  I  alKnild  no  more 
hp  considered  a  rebel  acrainsl  my  kin^,  hut  a  successful  soldier  nf  my  country.  I 
knew  i  could  not  marry  her  in  the  disordered  state  of  the  country,  for  1  had  de> 
voted  myaelt  to  the  eauM  of  American  liberty,  and  conid  not  leave  her  banoer— 
nor  would  she  hav«  eonsented,  under  hsr  father's  anwillingoess.  While  affurs 
thstt  w«rs  BO  nsesrtain,  I  resoWed  not  to  resume  oar  interrapted  intercoorse. 
Tear  after  y^ar  rolled  away,  fadi  [iri>iiiiHiii(.'-  [m*  u  f.  but  brii)giiig  disappointtnent J 
•nd  1  had  grown  ixoin  the  bojr  iaiu  the  man,  and  had  risen  into  esteem  in  the  sol- 
dieir's  profeseim. 

At  lenirt'i.  in  17^1.  after  f  had  resisted  many  temptations  to  break  my  resolu- 
tion, an  opportunity  otfered  which  1  could  not  withstand,  (ieneral  Wasbinflton 
wanted  ?ome  despatches  carried  from  Torktown,  where  he  was  besieging  Corn* 
wallis.  to  Boston,  and  selected  me,  as  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  to  bear 
theiii.  'I'hisi  place,  of  course,  lies  in  tlie  most  direct  route,  and  I  determined 
to  tak«  that,  leaving  U  nndseidcd  whether  i  should  attempt  to  see  Lucy  or  not. 
I  arrived  here  late  in  the  evening  of  a  hot  Septsmber  day,  and,  as  I  had  ridden 
sinee  morning  without  rest,  I  was  obliged,  as  well  ts  willing,  to  stop.  It  was  a 
lovely  night — the  moon  shone  full  upon  the  little  plain,  and  liorhled  every  spot 
familiar  to  my  boyish  days ;  and,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  ue  bosom  of  Um 
lake,*  I  thought  I  could  distinguish  every  place  mmked  by  early  aMoeii^on.  I 
avoided  the  notice  which  the  arrival  of  an  officer  in  uniform  would  in  time  of  war 
|>roduce,  even  at  that  late  hour,  by  leavingniy  horse  m  tite  first  tield  1  knew,  and 
taking  a  foot-path  to  my  aunt's  bonse.  iBat  my  feoKngs,  at  thus  revisiting  mf 
native  place,  afler  so  lon;T  an  absence,  were  any  thin<jbnt  pleasant.  Every  thing 
remained  as  1  had  left  it  ;  the  houses  had  not  even  been  repainted,  the  same  trees 
overshadowed  them,  and  tlie  satne  mouttlnilM,  with  their  dark  waving  outlines, 
enclosed  them  from  the  world.  The  tavern  was  there,  though  its  old  sign-board 
had  been  taken  down,  and  the  voices  that  issued  from  it,  as  they  fell  upon  mjr 
ear,  were  unknown  to  me.  1  still  loved  the  place,  but  it  did  not  si-eni  to  welcome 
me  as  it  should  have  done,  and  in  the  scenes  of  my  childhood  1  felt  like  a  stran* 
ger  and  uitmder.  f  entered  the  house  where  roy  annt  had  always  lived  ;  but  a 
yoiincr  farmer  and  his  wife  (tccupied  the  parlor.  I  asked  for  my  aunt — '  Oh  !'  re- 
plied the  man,  '  site  died  three  years  ago,  and  1  bought  the  house  becauss  it  was 
■old  low— ahould  you  like  to  sm  the  deed.  Sir?'  I  lefl the- boosa  in  nlanea, 
though  in  my  heart  there  was  a  question,  'Has  six  years,  then,  made  such  a 
chan<re and,  as  I  walked  through  the  garden  where  I  had  so  often  worked  under 
her  directions,  I  sat  down  under  a  tree  we  had  planted  togolbsr,  and  wopit  Hk* 
a  child.  But  1  soon  recovered  myself,  and  determined  to  come  np  here,  and  see 
what  change  time  bad  wrought  in  my  second  home.  I  could  see  no  alteration — 
the  woifd  was  still  here,  and  1  stood  again  on  the  spot  where  1  had  first  known  the 
happiness  of  being  loved — and  the  house  threw  its  dark  shadow  in  the  moonlight 
the  same  as  T  had  lef\  it.  It  was  partly  shut  np,  bnt  through  some  of  the  win- 
dows I  could  see  lirrhts  movinir  qnirkly  from  room  to  room  ;  but  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish Lucy's  form,  though  I  knew  she  still  lived  here,  i  determined,  however, 
to  approach  and  stond  again  upon  the  spot  where  I  had  lefl  her.  1  Joap«d  tiw 
garden  wall,  and  mnvet!  I'nvnrds  the  place  ;  the  same  mnnntain-ash  shaded  it,  and 
the  same  path  might  be  distinguished  among  the  weeds,  with  which  the  garden 
was  overgrown.  As  I  approached  nearer,  a  slight  form  started  from  under  tha 
tree  into  the  moonlight,  and  looked  towardn  me — *  Lucy' — •  Henry/  wnm  thn 
only  words  we  spoke,  and  I  again  clasped  her  to  my  bosom. 

*'  It  was  she— the  same  beautiful  creature  I  had  left  her, — grown,  it  is  true,  into 
the  woman,  but  retaining  all  the  loveliness  of  the  girl ;  and  though  thought  and 
•are  had  chastened  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  her  youth,  her  eye  was  stillas  soft, 
and  her  month  full  of  the  same  sweet  expression.  She  was  dressed  for  traveling, 
and  her  velret  ridin|{-cap  lay  on  th'e  gionnd.  AfUr  tha  first  emotions  of  surprise 
had  paased,  the  Urst  mquiries  made'  and  the  first  tears  of  107  mingled,  she  said, 
lookinif  at  tne  sieTdilv,  as  if  to  detect  the  rhnnire  from  youth  to  manhood. — 

"'Anywhere  else  1  should  not  have  known  you;  but  ineeting  you  here,  I 
knew  wlio  only  it  could  be.  I  had  come  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  plaee  where  wa 
parted,  bef  ire  I  leave  it  forever.* 

"  *  And  1  came  to  find  yon  here.  i3ut  are  yuu  going  to  leave  the  village  i  I 
am  fgaA  of  it,  for  it  ia  n  malanolioly  pfana/ 
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"'Yes,  Henry,  I  am  leaving  ray  home,  and  my  country,  and  you — forever. 
My  father  has  resolved  to  return  to  England.' 

'  Bi:t,  Lticy,  betr  him,  iiitrt-at  him,  tu  leave  y<Ju  liere.  I  am  your  natural  pro- 
tector,— be  cannot  be  bo  unreusuuable,  so  cruel,  as  to  sepaiale  us, — do  but  remain 
iMra  till  I  can  see  him,  and  1  will  eo  petauade  him  that  he  abaU  content,  eTen  if  I 

were  hit  worst  enemy.* 

"  '  No,  Henry,  no.  He  is  not  unreasonable  or  cruel — he  gave  me  my  choice — 
and  his  permianon,  if  I  preferred,  to  stay  here,  and  marry  you.' 

"  Here  bet  voice  choked, — the  tear^  ri*!led  down  her  pale  cheeks,  and  she  matt 
have  fallen  had  I  not  supported  her.  My  a<;oiiy  was  too  strong  for  tears.  I  saw 
too  plainly  the  course  she  had  taken, — shf  had  sacrificed  every  hope  of  bappineBS 
with  me,  to  her  duty,  to  her  father,  now  that  he  was  old,  aick,  and  broken  down  ; 
and  yet  1  knew  that  I  had  her  love,  and  that  she  would  have  sacrificed  any  thing 
to  me  except  her  duty.  I  could  not  t^peak, —  and  we  stood  for  some  minutes  in 
ailence,  when  she  said  with  more  composure,  '  Do  not  be  so  distressed, — ^you 
eoold  not  have  loved  mo  had  I  done  otherwise,  ffark  *  there  are  the  horses  at  the 
door;  this  night  I  must  be  off;  Henry,  farewell,— think  of  me — love  me, — and  be 
sure  that  at  this  mpment  i  love  you  better  than  any  thing  upon  this  earth.'  HerOi 
without  daring  to  remain  for  one  partin|r  kiss,  she  tore  herself  firom  me. 

"  It  was  If'ni,'  before  I  aroused  fmni  the  stupor  in  which  she  had  left  me,  and 
theit  it  was  to  the  consciousness  of  utter  wretchedness.  1  determined  to  prose* 
cute  my  journey,  and,  having  succeeded  ia  getting  a  horso,  I  immediately,  set  ovt 
for  Boston.  My  affair?  there  occupied  me  but.  a  few  days,  and  I  then  returned  by 
a  different  route  to  Yorktown.  I  had  performed  u»y  business  satisfactorily  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  received  hia  thanks. 

*'  A  few  days  bad  passed,  sinre  mv  return,  nnd  but  a  short  time  since  the  sur- 
render of  the  Eni^hsh  army,  wiien,  us  1  was  iidiug  one  morning  in  the  country 
around,  I  met  an  English  officer — we  both  bow'ed,  and  passed,  and  stopped.  I 
knew  that  face,  emaciated  as  it  was  by  neglected  sickness;  and  his  smile,  though 
one  of  common  courtesy,  reminded  me  of  early  kinditess.  Years  had  passed  since 
we  had  met,  v«t  we  had  met  when  my- heart  was  warm,  and  when  impressions, 
if  made  at  all,  are  made  to  last  loreves..  I  hesitated  bat  one  moment,  and  noth- 
ing bnt  the  sense  of  kindness  xemuned*  T  immediately  dismounted,  and  he, 
though  with  dKffioillty, (ttd  the  same.  I  tnok  his  hand  and  pressed  it  to  niy  heart; 
for  f  could  not  qieak,  and  words  could  not  have  expressed  what  I  felt.  He 
seemed  mneh  moved,  but,  after  an  instaat,  controled  his  feelings,  and  spoke  first 

"  '  Henry.  I  am  rejoiced  to  meet  you  once  more — and  this  is  tbe  last  time  we 
meet  on  earth.  I  am  shortly  to  apnear  before  my  !Maker,.and  I  should  die  with 
more  pleasure,  if  I  could  feet  that  1  had  here  the  forgiveness  of  alt  f  have  injured. 
Don't  interrujit  rtie,  ff)r  mv  time  is  sliort.  1  nm  sure  that  when  you  know  that  I 
repent  my  violent  language  when  we  last  parted,  your  pardon  will  be  freely  given. 
I  am  to  sail  to-morrow  for  Europe ;  hut  the  seeds  of  death  are  in  me,  and  i  shall 
never  see  tny  native  land  again.  I  had  wished  to  see  my  child  once  more;  but, 
owini^  to  some  mistake,  she  cannot  reach  here  in  time,  and  God  ha&kindly  meant 
to  spare  her  pain.    Do  yott  atilt  Ibve  her,  as  yon  onee  told  me  ^* 

*•  *  God  knows  I  do/  was  my  answer. 

*'  '  T  ia  well,'  he  replied,  *  you  have  her  dyin?  father's  consent  to  marry  her, 
and  his  prayers  that  God  may  bless  you  both — if  hlessings  can  fall  Qpon  *  febell- 
iooa  people.  Tell  her  that  her  father  loved  her,  and  that  she  has  an  unspotted 
Btme  from  him.  But  now  I  must  leave  you — do  not  attempt  to  see  me  before  I 
fo;  for  in  the  presence  ef  my  eiMutiymen  I  might  not  be  able  to  reetrun  the 
pression  of  my-  feeling  against  the  enemies  of  my  king.' 

**  Here  he  returned  to  his  horse,  and  was  soon  lost  in  a  turn  of  the  road.  Ton 
may  easily  imagine  my  sensations  after  he  had  left  me,  and  the  chanrje  in  my 
feelings  and  prospect.  'J'he  rest  of  mv  story  or  of  your  grandmother's  has  noth- 
ing- that  could  interest  yom  Ifer  father  died  before  be  reached  England,  so  that 
tbe  benevolent  intentions  of  his  commander  in  his  mission  were  frustrated.  Lucy 
had  l>een  prepared  for  his  deatli,  and  bure  it  with  her  usual  fortitude.  You  now 
know  why  I  nailed  the  return  of  .peace  with  pleasure,  and  why  I  retorned  to  this 
little  village  to  reside,  and  why  I  was  in  BO  great  luuite  as  to  be  nuurtied-the>de]r  I 
entered  tbe  profession  of  the  law." 
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*'  LO  UTIL  Y  LO  AGRADABLE." 

There  is  a  piece  of  advice  to  be  found,  among  the  Spanish  maxims, 

which  oughl  to  bo  weighed,  and  considered,  in  every  reasonable  man's 
mind, — much  on  account  of  the  philosopher,  who  made  the  conclu- 
sion,— more,  from  the  importance  ol  tiie  proverb  itself, — but  most,  from 
its  generality  and  vagueness  of  expression.    A  moralist  says— 

*'  El  hoiiibre  sabio  prefiere  sienipre  lo  util  a  1<>  a^radable." 
The  wise  man  should  always  prefer  the  useful  to  the  agreeable. 

Now,  there  are  two  classes  of  men  in  the  world,  to  whom  this  appar- 
ent axiom  refers.  First, — it  concerns  those  who  are  vain  of  them- 
selves, their  persons,  their  manners,  their  qualities ;  and  those,  also, 
who  look  upon  the  pleasantest  side  of  every  accident.  Secondly, — 
it  concerns  another  class,  who,  without  being  stern  Utilitarians,  yet 
look  to  advantage  in  the  performance  of  any  action,  rather  than  mere 
pleasure.  With  the  first  clas.s,  there  is  an  idea,  that  pleasure  is  the 
proper  use  of  life, — with  tlie  second,  tliat  utility  hugH)  alone,  is  & 
pleasure. 

It  has  been  said,    to  be  useful  is  to  be  agreeable."    It  would  be 

hard  to  transpose  the  two  terms  in  this  maxim,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tracted meaningr,  which  the  fashionable  world  applies  to  the  last. 
Still,  it  would  be  harder  to  doubt  the  compatibility  of  the  two  qualities, 
themselves,  since  there  are  very  few  in  the  universe,  who,  at  some 
time  or  other,  have  not  possessed  both.  Different  occasions  display  a 
man's  character,  in  a  wholly  different  light :  its  dianges  can  only  be 
tolerated,  from  a  knowledge  of  their  universality  in  the  species,  all 
over  the  world.  Supposing,  now,  that  the  useful  and  the  agreeable 
man  are  two  separate  characters,— I  have  two  questions  to  answer. 
Does  mere  agreeableness  ever  seem  to  be  usefulnesst  Is  mere  ose- 
folness  ever  ajjreeable  to  all  ? 

An  illustration  may  enlighten  us,  with  regard  to  the  moralizing 
Spaniard's  maxim. 

Charles  Pinckney  and  his  cousin  were  twin  relations,  born  on  the 
same  day,  nursed  and  weaned  in  the  same  hour.  In  fact,  nature, 
art,  and  invention  seemed  to  have  put  all  their  powers  into  action,  to 
make  these  children  alike.  Bred  and  educated  by  two  brothers,  both 
anxious  for  their  offspring,  brought  up  and  nursed  in  body  and  mind, 
by  the  same  kind  hands,  both  felt  convinced  that,  in  the  other,  each 
must  see  a  counterpart  of  himself.  As  life  went  on  with  them  from 
one  grade  of  progression  to  another,  they  followed  on,  until  they  came 
to  the  ominous  time  of  entering  the  walls  of  a  university.  Here  they 
went  together  ;  frotn  this  date,  the  difference  in  their  dispcsitions  may 
be  traced.  Charles,  in  his  labor,  was  always  usefully  employed ;  no 
lesson  was  neglected  by  him — ^no  lecture  unattended — no  matins  were 
passed  by — no  vespers  unvisited.  He  was  always  well  employed, 
always  usefully,  but  always  selfishly.  The  cousin,  on  the  contrary, 
while  he  read  his  tasks,  and  noted  his  l<;ctures,  attended  to  his  tutors, 
and  improved  his  time,  yet  would  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  comrade, 
who  wished  the  •olution  of  a  Gordian  problem,  or  the  traoalation  of  a 
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diffieah  ptssage.   Selfishness  predominated  inOharles ;  in  the  cousin, 
benevolence,  as  well  at  a  desire  of  improvement,  had  swaj. 
One  day,  in  a  pleasant  spot,  our  two  heroes,  with  many  of  their 

classmates,  went  into  a  river  to  bathe.  Charles  was  a  most  beautiful 
swimmer  ;  lie  coiiKI  periorui  the  luo.st  wonderful  revolutions  and  feats 
iu  the  water,  that  could  be  conceived  of.  In  fine,  so  much  had  he 
practised,  so  much  had  he  improved  the  suppleness  of  his  joints,  that 
he  had  no  rival  to  compete  with  him.  "  How  do  you  turn  a  somerset, 
Pinckney  ?"  said  a  young  Freshman.  "Learn  to  swim,  before  med- 
dling with  the  mysteries  of  diviriLr,  '  Charles  answered,  showing,  by  hiB 
jeply,  a  seltish  disposition,  whicli  could  not  be  showed  more  plainly. 
"  Thanks  to  your  cousin,  I  have  learned  to  awim,"  was  the  retort, 
which  exhibits  the  twin  cousin  to  our  minds,  as  well  as  if  volumes  had 
been  writteo  on  his  character.  The  tide  of  the  river  rose ;  the  stream  be- 
came deeper, — the  current  stronger.  Our  Freshman,  venturing  too 
rashly,  on  his  newly  acquired  accomplishment,  got  far  beyond  his 
depth,  was  frightened,  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  struggled  actually 
Ibr-  life.  "  Pinckney !  Pinckney  !  I  am  drowning  1  Help !  help  I" 
were  the  screaming  words  of  the  drowning  hoy.  Charles  always  had 
an  instinrtivo  dread  of  a  person  drowning  ;  yet,  for  liis  own  clrarncter, 
and  prompted  by  very  natural  leelings,  he  looked  about  for  something, 
with  which  he  could  atFord  assistance.  l..uckily,  there  was  a  large 
plank,  lying  near ;  seizing  this,  he  threw  it  into  the  water,  in  the 
direction  of  the  half-strangled  boy.  "That  will  be  useful  to  the 
Freshman,"  muttered  Charles,  in  a  tone  of  self-gratulation.  The 
board  was  grasped  at — was  missed — hit  the  boy  in  the  forehead,  and  he 
sunk.  Our  cousin  waited  not  for  words,  or  for  llioughts  ;  he  plunged 
into  the  stream,  dove  down,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and 
trouble  to  himself,  brought  up  the  body.  The  Freshman  recovered. 
"  Pinckney,"  said  he,  "  that  board,  which  was  so  useful  to  you,  which 
■pared  you  the  disgrace  of  not  using  your  powers  for  a  fellow-mortal, 
was  almost  my  death.  Still,  the  devil  will  have  his  due;  all  college 
knows  your  disposition,  and  what  a  ustjul  fellow  you  are."  Charles 
Pinckney,  the  next  day,  was  scratched  on  the  stone  wall  of  the  college 
gate,  with  an  indelible  chemical  composition,  and  the  title  of  the 
"  Useful  Man,"  was  scrawled  beneath  the  effigy. 

•         •         •  • 

"  I  have  been  useful  long  enough,"  said  Charles  Pinckney,  Baecap 
lanrous  Artium,  as  he  strode  out  of  the  college-yard,  for  the  last  time. 
'*  I  will  now  be  agreeable."  This  resolution  made  a  wonderful  change 
in  the  parties,  routs,  and  balls  of  the  fashionable  world.  There  was 
this  addition  to  them, — ^the  quondam  useful,  now,  the  agreeable  man. 
•  The  Utilitarian  system,"  said  Mr.  Charles  Pinck- 

ney to  bis  partner,  Miss  .Tane  Higgins, — a  most  pleasant,  beautiful,  and 
discriminating,  and,  above  all,  wealthy  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
ancient  rich  men  and  misers,  so  that  five  plums,  at  the  least,  would 
liardly  comprise  the  lady's  property, — "  The  Utilitarian  system,"  re- 

Eiated  Mr.  Pinckney,  weighing  all  these  accomplishments  of  Miss 
iggins,  before  he  gave  an  opinion, — "  The  Utilitarian  system,  though 
prompted  by  some  natural  feeling:-,  one.  which  will,  finally,  encour- 
age the  most  private  selfishness.    Laying  down,  then,  as  my  major 
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premise,  that  selfishness  is  bad, — as  my  minor,  that  Utilitarians  en- 
coara^  aelfiahness,— my  oonclusioa  is,  that  Utilitarianiam  is  bad/' 
"  That 's  what  I  call  feeling,"  said  Miss  Higgins,  delighted  to  hear 
logical  terms  used  lowards  her;  "  a  selfish  man  is,  generally,  a  bad 
man,  at  the  bottom,  I  think.  The  worst  I'eelings  of  our  nature  throb 
in  his  heart.  My  hand  shall  never  be  a  selfish  man's.  I  declare — he 
never  can  be  agreeable,  never  pleasant ;  he  is  useful,  to  be  sure,  but, 
only  to  himself.  Such  a  man  never  has  Jane  Higgins."  Just  then, 
an  influential  belle  fell  into  a  fit.  "  (Jive  her  air,"  said  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney, — *'  Stand  back" — "  Open  the  witulow."  Kvery  one  retreated, — 
every  one  opened  the  windows.  Charles  stood,  and  looked  at  the 
prostrate  lady,  as  he  thought,  agreeably,  while  he,  also,  supposed  he 
had  acted  usefully.  The  cousin  rushed  up— took  the  lifeless  lady  in 
his  arms,  opened  her  hands,  struck  them  severely  ; — the  lady  came  to. 
"  Who  is  my  preserver  f  saitl  she,  in  an  affected,  but  grateful  tone. 
The  modest  Charles  stepped  forward,  and  bowed.  The  whole  com- 
pany tittered  at  his  mistaken  idea  of  his  nsefiilness.  He  turned,  heard 
their  opinion,  saw  his  cousin  complimented,  and  himself  jeered  by  the 
sick  Jady.  Miss  Higgins  was  his  last  resort.  "  I  not  useful  ?" 
said  he.  "  Spare  my  feclinjis.  tny  candor, — you  tried  to  be — I  can 
say  no  more."  *^  Tried  to  bei"  said  Charles,  in  amazement;  did  I 
■not  cause  the  people  to  stand  back,  the  window  to  be  opened  7  and 
'did  I  not  wait  patiently,  by  her  side,  in  the  pleasantest  and  most 
agreeable  mood,  until  she  might  recover?  Must  I  be  considercfl  use- 
less, while  I  am  ai^rec  ablc  I  My  cousin  was  barbarously  uselnl— -he 
beat  the  lady's  hands  in  a  most  severe  manner,  and  yet  they  laud  him 
up  to  the  skies.  He  has  no  more  agreeableness  about  him,  than  « 
bear."  "You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  discreet  Miss  Higgins; — "ha 
uses  what  may  be  called  the  agreeableness  of  usefulness^  in  his  mode 
of  action,  which  is  as  near  benevolence  as  charity  is.  I  respect, 
however,  the  motives,  that  influenced  your  conduct  for  the  fainting 
lady,  and  admire  your  impulses,"  «lie  exclaimed,  in  absolute  enthusi- 
asm. Charles  was  flattered, — he  -offered  liinsell^  the  next  day,  to 
.Miss  Jane  Higgins,  and  was  accepted. 

•        •         •  • 

"  We  will  go  out  to  ride  to-day,  in  our  barouche,"  said  her  betroth^ 

ed  to  Miss  Higgins,  and  will  take  your  sister  and  my  cousin,  if  you 
wish."  "Why,  Charles,  my  sister  is  so  prudish,  and  so  methodical, 
that  I  don't  like  to  ride  with  lier."  "  Well,"  said  Charles,  "  1  have 
no  objection  to  Jcaving  her  behind,  but  I  always  thought  that  modesty 
and  -method,  to  their  utmost  extent,  were,  in  most  cases,  the  very 
essence  of  utility  and  of  agreeableness  in  all."  "  Your  mind  wan- 
ders," said  Jane,  "  my  dear — but,  as  for  rour  cousin,  I  shoulil  like. to 
go  without  him,  because  he  is  so  charitable,  and  so  compassionate  to 
erery  one  he  meets."  "  I  cannot  -leare  him  behind,"  said  Charles, 
fixedly, — "  he  will  be  of  n  o  to  us,  in  one  way-er  other,  before  we  get 
back."    ♦    *    •    *  barouche  rattled  on.    ♦      •     •     *  • 

"What  a  delightful  day  we  have  had,"  said  Jane,  on  her  way  towards 
home.  "Delightful"  echoed  Charles.  "What  a  splendid  moon!" 
said  the  bride,  **  how  romantic !"  "  Very,"  whispered  the  voice  of 
the  betrothed.    *    *    A  horse  dashed  up  to  the  -caRiage — a  pistol 
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was  held  out.  **  Your  money  or  your  lives,"  cried  a  highwayman. 
"  I  will  get  assistance,"  whispered  Charles  ;  "  it  will  be  tnore  useful 
to  do  so,  than  to  resist," — and  away  he  went  to  the  neighbors.  When 
he  returned,  Jane  had  fainted, — his  cousin  had  beaten  the  robber  to 
the  ground,  and  secnred  him.  *'  I  have  come  just  in  time,"  ejaculated 
Pinckney,  in  thankfulness,  as  he  transferred  the  highwayman  to  a 
constable,  "  I  have,  for  once,  been  useful.  Just  think,  cousin,  what 
would  have  happened,  if  the  rulhan  had  proved  too  strong  for  you,  and 
I  had  not  brought  the  neighbors?"  He  paused,  horror-struck  at  the 
thought.  •  •  •  •  Miss  Jane  Higgins,  on  the  next  day,  dis- 
carded Mr.  Charles  Pinckney, — and  another  month  aaw  his  cousin 
joined  to  the  live  plums  and  their  owner. 


t;ONiN£CTICUT  AS  IT  WAS. 

•Huon  Pbtbbb's  History  of  Connecticut,  printed  in  London^  1781, 
«an  hardly  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  author  states,  that 
the  C^onnecticutensians  have  been  involved  in  obscurity,  by  a  cloud  of 
prejudice  and  knavery  ;  for  that  Doctor  Mather  and  Mr.  Ncal  sup- 
.presst'd  "  what  are  called  iu  j\cw-Lnglaud,  unncctssaiy  truths." 
The  people  above  quoted,  with  the  long  name,  hold  their  pleasant 
farms,  according  to  Uie  historian,  by  no  better  right  than  posisession, 
unless  they  can  prove  that  they  hold  Connecticut  by  a  heavenly  graht, 
*8  the  Israelites  held  Canaan.  The  laws,  made  by  these  favored  peo- 
ple, were  of  course  founded  on  those  given  through  Moses.  No  un- 
converted person  was  allowed  to  vote,  and  no  person  could  hold  an 
-office  who  was  uosoond  in  the  faith.  To  vote  for  any  such  rBi>robate 
was  fine  and  disfranchisement.  Every  frseman  was  held  to  swear  that 
-Jesus  is  the  only  king.  Food  and  lodging  were  forbidden  to  a  Quaker, 
Adamite,  or  other  heretic.  Priests  any  one  couhl  apprehend  without 
a  warrant ;  they  wore  banished,  and  could  not  return  but  under  pain 
of  death.  It  was  forbidden  to  walk  in  a  garden,  or  elsewhere,  on  the 
Sabbath,  except  reverently  to  and  from  meeting.  It  was  equally  un- 
lawful to  cook,  sweep,  make  beds,  or  shave  the  chin.  No  woman  was 
allowed  to  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  days  of  fasting.  To 
tell  a  lie,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  neighbor,  subjected  the  otiender  to 
stripes  and  the  stocks.  But  what  conversation  could  4hey  have  had, 
under  such  restrictions,  at  their  tea-tablesi  Jt  was  penal  to  read  the 
Common  Prayer,  keep  Christmas,  make  minced  piea,  danoo,  play  at 
cards,  or  to  play  on  any  instrumer»t  but  trumpet,  drum,  or  jewsharp. 
David,  probably,  saved  the  latter.  It  was  acting  under  considerable 
penalties  to  court  a  maid  in  person,  or  by  letter,  without  first  obtaining 
the  consent  of  her  parents.  These  have  been  called  Blue  Laws,  and 
they  are  ascribed,  by  Peters,  to  the  people  of  New-Haven. 

The  persons,  who  enacted  these  queer  laws,  were  the  disciples  of 
equality.  They  honored  not  the  kinfj.  They  looked,  like  Cassius, 
"  clean  through  the  deeds  of  men,"  whom  they  estimated  according  to 
•their  faith  and  actions.   Peters  gives  some  useful  hints  to  Europeans 
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traveling  among  them,  which  would  be  well  bestowed  upon  English- 
men at  the  present  day.  Aii  Eugiibh  traveler,  aays  he,  "  iiieetd  with 
•upercilious  treatment,  at  all  taveroB,  as  being  too  much  addicted  to 
the  use  of  ihc  imperative  mood,  when  speaking  to  the  landlord.  The 
answer  is,  Command  your  }>r>rvant  and  not  me.  Nevertheless,  if  a 
traveler  sortens  his  tone,  and  avoids  the  iiiij)erative  mood,  he  wjU  tind 
every  civility  Irom  those  very  people  whose  natural  tempers  are  full  of 
antipathy  agaiobt  all  who  affect  superiority  over  them."  It  is  no  easy 
matter,  however,  for  an  Englishman  to  drop  the  obnoxious  mood. 

Two  liundrcil  miles  from  ili<>  Sound,  are  the  famous  falls  of  the  Con- 
necticut river.  The  author  describes  them  like  an  eye-witness,  and 
he  gives  a  map  of  the  cataract.  The  channel  here  is  reduced  by  two 
shelving  mountains  of  solid  rock,  to  the  width  of  five  yards.  Through 
this  pass  all  the  waters  which  at  certain  seasons  innndate  the  northern 
country.  **  People  who  can  bear  the  sight,  the  groans,  the  tremblings, 
and  surly  motion  of  water,  trees,  and  ice,  through  this  awful  passage, 
view  with  astonishment  one  of  the  greatest  phenomenons  in  nature. 
There  water  is  consdidated,  withont  frost,  by  pressure,  by  swiftness, 
between  the  pinching  sturdy  rocks,  to  such  a  degree  of  induration,  that 
BO  iron  crow  can  be  forced  into  it:  here  iron,  lead,  and  Cf)rk  have  one 
common  weight ;  hero,  steady  as  time,  and  hard  as  marble,  the  stream 
j)a8ses  irresistible  if  not  swift  as  lightning." 

New-London,  in  the  author's  time,  had  a  *'  printing-press  moch  ei* 
ereised  in  the  business  of  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  newspapers."  To 
the  people  of  this  venerable  town  he  ascribes  "  the  credit  of  inventing 
tar  and  feathers  as  a  proper  punishment  for  heresy." 

Of  Norwich  he  records  that  its  inhabitants  bury  their  dead  with 
their  feet  to  the  west,  because  Papists  and  Episcopalians  bury  with 
the  feet  to  the  east. 

Of  Windham  he  relates  a  story  of  the  frogs.  **  One  night  in  July, 
1758,  the  frogs  of  an  artificial  pond,  three  miles  f;quare,  finding  the 
water  dried  up,  left  the  place  in  a  body,  and  marched,  or  rather 
hopped,  towards  Winnomantic  river.  They  were  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  the  road,  and  going  through  the  town,  which  they  entered 
about  midnight.  The  bull-frogs  were  the  leaders,  and  the  pipers  fol- 
lowed  without  number.  They  filled  a  road  forty  yards  wide  for  four 
miles  in  length,  and  were,  for  several  hours  passing  through  the  town, 
unusually  clamorous.  The  inhabitants  were  equally  perplexed  and 
frightened ;  seme  expected  to  find  an  army  of  French  and  Indians, 
OthOrs  feared  an  earthquake  and  dissolution  of  nstnre.  The  conster- 
Tintion  was  universal.  Old  and  young,  male  and  female,  fled  naked 
from  their  beds  with  worse  shriekings  than  tho.^e  of  the  frogs.  The 
event  was  fatal  to  several  women.  The  men,  after  a  flight  of  half  a 
mile,  in  which  they  met  with  many  broken  shins,  finding  no  enemy  in 
pursuit,  made  a  halt,  and  summoned  resolution  enough  to  venture 
back  to  their  wives  and  children,  when  they  distinctly  heard  from  the 
enemy's  camp  tliese  words,  Wight,  Jhldrrkin,  Diir  Titf .  This  last 
they  thought  meant  treaty,  and,  plucking  up  courage,  they  sent  a  tri- 
umvirate to  capitulate  with  the  French  and  Indians.  These  three 
men  approached  in  their  shirts,  and  begged  to  speak  with  the  general; 
but  it  hriiig  dark  and  no  answer  <jiven,  they  were  sorely  agitated  for 
■ome  time  between  hope  and  fear  j  at  length,  however,  they  discovered 
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that  the  dreaded  armj  was  one  of  thirsty  frogs,  going  to  the  river  for  a 
little  water.   Soeh  an  ioeonion  was  never  known  before  or  since,  and 

fet  Uie  good  people  of  Windham  have  been  ridiculed  for^their  timidity, 
verily  beliere  that  an  army  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  would^ 
nnder  like  circumstances,  have  .icted  no  boiler  than  tliey  did." 

In  describing  Pomfret,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  Ptttaa^n's  con- 
test with  a  bear.  The  old  hero  ran  out  in  his  shirt,  to  rescue  one  of 
hni  swine,  and  followed  the  ptnoderer  with  a  billet  of  wood, — ^ihe  original 
weapon  of  the  human  race.  He  pursued  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
and  followed  the  bear  fifty  yards  into  a  low  cavern.  Wlien  she  tnrned 
upon  him  he  saw  nothing  but  the  liri!  of  her  eyes.  His  first  blow  killed 
her.  He  then  discovered,  probably  by  a  similar  iight,  two  cubs,  which 
he  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  their  dam.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
neighbors,  "  on  viewing  .the  place  by  torchlight,  that  this  exploit  ex- 
ceeded those  of  Sampson  or  David." 

Werithersfieid  was  famous  for  a  "  meeting-house  of  brick,  with  a 
steeple,  bell,  and  clock.  The  inhabitants  say  it  is  nmcii  larger  tban 
Solomon's  temple.  The  people  are  more  gay  than  polite,  and  more 
fluperstitions  than  religioas.  The  town  raises  more  onions  than  are 
oonsumed  in  all  New-England.  It  is  a  rale  with  parents  to  buy  annu- 
ally a  silk  gown  for  each  daughter  above  seven  years  old  till  she  is 
marric<l.  The  young  beauty  is  obliged  in  return  to  weed  a  patch  of 
onions,  with  her  own  hands,  which  she  performs  before  she  dresses  for 
her  breakfast.  This  is  ridiculed  by  the  ladies  in  other  towns,  who  idle 
away  their  roomings  in  bed,  or  in  gathering  the  pink,  or  catching  the 
butterfly,  to  ornament  their  toilets,  while  the  gentlemen,  far  and  near^ 
forget  not  the  Weatbersfield  ladies'  silken  industry." 

Hebron  is  described,  in  the  words  of  Whitefield,  there  uttered,  as 
being  the'" strong-hold  of  Satan;  for  its  people  mightily  oppose  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  being  more  fond  of  earth  than  of  heaven."  **  Fre- 
quent suits  about  the  Indian  titles  have  rendered  them  famous  for 
their  knowledije  in  law  and  self-preservation."  This  town  was  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Pomeroy,  "  an  excellent  scholar  and  a  roost  thunder- 
ing preacher  of  the  new-light  order." 

*'  New-Haven  is  celebrated  for  having  given  the  name  of  pumpkh^ 
heads  to  all  the  New-Englanders,"  which  the  author  attributes  to  the 
Blue  Laws,  as  they  enjoin  every  male  to  have  bis  hair  cut  round  by  a 
cap,  or  the  shell  of  a  pumpkin. 

To  perpetuate  the  fame  of  a  military  chieftain,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph,  in  Wallingford 

Here  lies  the  body 
of  Corporal  Hoses  Atwater 
who  lefl  England  in 
ItiOt) 

to  enjoy  liberty  of  conseisnoe  in  a 
bowling  wilderness. 

The  pumpkin  is  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings, — as  in 
truth  it  is.  It  is  said,  also,  to  be  held  "  very  sacred  in  New-England." 
From  one  seed,  it  is  averred,  there  often  grow  forty  pumpkins,  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  pounds  weight. 

Of  the  animals,  we  can  afibrd  but  a  short  space  for  extracts.  The 
whapptrhMeher  is  described  as  somewhat  larger  than  a  weasel,  living 
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in  the  woods,  od  woriiia  and  birds,  and  so  wild  that  no  man  can  tame 

him.    As  he  never  quits  his  harbor  in  the  day-time,  it  is  not  easy  to 
take  him.    His  skin  is  made  into  muffs  of  the  price  o(  forty  guineas. 

The  Cuba,  the  auiliui  8U[)})ose!<  to  be  peculiar  to  New-England. 
The  male  is  of  the  size  of  a  lurgL  cat,  "  has  four  long  tushes,  sharp  as 
a  razor,  is  very  active  in  defending  himself,  and  if  he  has  the  first 
blqw,  will  spoil  a  dog  before  lie  yields."  '*  His  lady  is  peaceable  and 
harmle!?»,  arid  depends  for  proicciion  upon  her  spouse,  and,  as  he  has 
more  courage  than  prudence,  always  abends  him,  to  moderate  his 
temper.  If  she  thiuks  the  danger  is  too  great,  she  runs  to  him  and 
clings  abont  his  neck, — his  wrath  abates,  and,  by  her  advice,  they  fly 
to  their  caves.  He  is  very  tender  of  all  hu  family,  and  never  forsakes 
them  till  death  (lissoives  tlieir  union." 

An  exemplary  animal  !  But  the  "  beauty  of  the  wilderness,"  as 
the  author  calls  it,  is  a  different  beast :  he  is  black,  striped  with  white, 
of  the  size  of  a  small  racoon,  with  a  sharp  nose.  He  burrows  like  a 
finikin  the  earth;  he  has  long  hair,  nnd  thick  and  good  fur.  Itcan> 
not  run  so  fast  as  a  man,  is  not  wild,  but  familiar  with  every  creature. 
His  tail,  which  is  shaifgy.  and  about  one  foot  in  length,  "  he  turns 
over  his  back  at  pleasure,  to  make  himself  appear  larger  and  higher  ' 
than  he  really  is."  When  his  tail  is  thus  elevated, "  he  is  prepared  for 
war,  and  generally  conquers  eiery  enemy  that  lives  by  air :  on  it  lies 
his  only  weapon,  an  essence,  of  an  odor  somewhat  like  the  smell  of 
garlic,  but  far  more  piercing  than  any  volatile  spirit  known  to  chem- 
ists. One  drop  will  so  scent  a  iiout^e,  that  musk,  with  burnt  tar  and 
brimstone,  will  not  expel  it  in  six  months."  The  author  saw  a  large 
dog  retire  at  the  first  discharge,  "  with  shame  and  sickness,  and  a 
bullock  bellow  as  if  a  dog  had  held  him  by  the  nose.  Was  it  not  for  ^ 
mat),  no  creature  could  kill  this  animal,  which,  instead  of  the  lion, 
ought  to  be  crowned  king  of  animals."  This  potent  essence,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  affirmation,  cures  the  hiccups,  asthmatic,  hysteric, 
paralytic,  and  hectic  disorders.  "One  drop  impregnates  a  quart  of 
spring-water,  of  which  half  a  gill  is  a  dose."    It  is,  indeed. 

Under  the  head  of  Religion  and  Government,  the  author  says,  that 
the  "  Conoecticutensians  have  neither,  nor  ever  had,  though  in  pre- 
tence,  they  excel  the  whole  world,  except  Boston  and  Spain."  Among 
the  sects,  were  seventy-three  congregations  of  Episcopalians,  eighty- 
seven  New  Lights,  eighty  Old  Lights,  forty  Separatists,  one  Rogereen, 
&»c.  dtc.  If  there  was  not  much  religion,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  law, 
for  this  was  the  golden  age  of  lawyers.  In  17GS,  there  were,  in  Hart- 
ford alone,  three  thousand  8uits<m  the  docket,  (and  four  courts  in  a  year,) 
as  many,  probably,  as  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  whole  state ;  though, 
in  that  age,  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand.  The 
government  is  little  to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Peters.  Neal  represents  them 
as  dutiful  and  loyal ;  but  Peters  affirms,  that  they  hate  the  idea  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

Under  the  head  of  Manners  and  Customs  the  author  remarks,  that 
gravity  is  general,  but  that,  after  a  short  acquaintance,  the  people  be- 
come very  inquisitive  about  news,  like  the  ancient  men  of  Athens. 
Their  questions,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  general  ;  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  answer  such  as  these — viz.  "  Who  are  you  1  whence  come 
you  !  where  going  ?  what  is  your  buainesB  t  and  what  your  religion  V* 
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To  these  the  people  expected  a  civil  answer,  for  they  were  not  deem- 
ed impertinent  questions.  Franklin,  wiien  traveling,  generally  fore- 
stalled these  inquiries  :  ou  arriving  at  an  inu,  he  called  around  him  all 
the  publican's  famUy.  "  My  friends,"  said  be,  "  I  am  Ben  Franklin, 
a  printer,  of  Philadelphia;  J  am  traveling  to  collect  money,  due  Ibr 
my  newspaper,  and  I  believe  in  the  Christian  religion." 

**  When  the  stranger  has  satisfied  their  curiosity,  they  will  treat 
him  with  all  hospitality  ;  and  great  caution  must  be  observed  to  get 
quit  of  them  and  their  houses,  without  giving  tliem  ofl'ence.  They 
will  guide  the  stranger  without  reward,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  say— ^"  Sir,  I  tbank  you,  and  will  call  upon  yoii  as  I  return."  It 
would  not  do  to  say — "  God  bless  you,"  unle^^s  the  traveler  be  a  min- 
ister, *^  They  reap  great  pleasure  by  reflecting,  that,  perhaps,  they 
have  entertained  angels."  English  travelers,,  however,  bad  destroyed 
this  innocent  illusion.   Angli,  non  angelic 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  author  says  that  the  people  begin  to  look 
ionr  and  sad  ;  and  on  Sunday,  they  seem  to  have  lost  theur  dearest 
friends.    They  arc  then  almost  speechless,  and  wallc  softly. 

An  Englishman  is  represented  as  having  sent  some  fruit  to  the  dea^ 
con's  daughter,  with  a  note.  The  note  was  pronounced  by  the  minisr 
ter,  the  justice,  and  the  deacon,  to  be  a  love-letter,  and  the  Briton  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  place  for  an  infraction*  of  the  blue  laws. 

The  manner  of  visiting  the  sick  was  one  that  would  naiurally  co- 
operate with  the  disease,  unless  the  patient  could  answer  satisfactorily 
such  questions  as  these  : — "  if  he  is  willing  to  die — if  he  hates  God — if 
he  is  willing  to  be  damned,,  if  it  please  God  to.damn  him/'  d&c.  ibo. 
•  "  Finally,  the-  sick  man  dies^  md  sa  Ms  out  oi  their  hands  into  a 
better." 


.   HUMAN  LIFE- 

The  stricken  Acre  hy  kindo 
Of  death  that  »tan*l.-<  In  ;uve, 
Fi)r  liirf  ri-cure  nn  herb  can  fyade, 

The  arrowe  lo  wilhdrawc.  Olu  BitixAD. 

Human  Life  !  Human  Life  I  What  a  fine  title  for  a  writer,  who  pub- 
lishes his  lucubrations  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine.  I  remember,  in 
college,  there  were  certain  subjects,  which  were  coondered  as  exoel- 
lent  themes  for  - forensic  discussion,  because  they  opened  a  mane  of 

diversity,  and  one  miirlit  dispute  on  them  forever,  without  coming  to 
any  conclusion.  Somethinir  like  this  is  a  discourse  on  human  life. 
It  is  a  circle  hazy  and  wide,  embracing  all  subjects,  from  the  pig-sty 
to  the  palace ;  and  I  defy  the'  reader,  even  if  he  should  be  good- 
natured  enough  to  honor  this  piece  with  his  attention,  and  a  very 
Yankee  at  gucp^infj,  to  surmise  what  is  to  be  tlie  tenor  of  my  remarks. 
1  place  my  covered  dish  on  the  table  ;  and  no  man  can  tell,  by  the 
sight  or  the  smell,  whether  it  is  to  be  the  pot-luck  of  metaphysics  or 
tbeponltry  (not  poetry)  of  Romance  and  Love. 

Human  Life !  Let  me  see,— what  did  I  understand  by  tivs  term, 
when  I  was  joyous  and  young f  Bfimaii  life,  to  me,  was  then  the  gay 
vision  of  a  bridegroom's  dream,  on  the  morning  before  marriage,  I 
saw  before  me  a  long  succession  of  enterprises,  efforts,  successes, 
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honors,  an<J  enjovmeiits,  whicli  reason  told  me  were  possible,  and  a 
sanguine  temperament  assured  me  would  not  fail.  I  wa:s  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  suppose  that  the  rainbow  could,  exist  without  the  oloodi  or 
Chat  the  sky  above  mc  was  never  to  be  darkened  by  a  tempest.  Id 
picturing  future  life,  therefore,  I  always  used  to  throw  in  some  sombre 
shades;  but  they  were  just  such  shades  as  suited  the  imagination; 
juatsuch  shades  as  a  painter  puts  into  his  picture,  to  show  otl,  by  con- 
(raai,  the  lifthter  and  gayer  parts.  Tliey  were  sorrows  formed  bj 
fimcy,  for  fancy  to  bear.  I  made  myself  sick  enough  to  be  visited  by 
some  imaginary  goddess ;  poor  enoui^h  to  bear  my  poverty  with  the 
spirit  of  a  hero  ;  in  disgrace  cnougli  always  to  come  oft*  with  final 
honor;  and  iu  danger  enough  at  last  to  escape,  lean  truly  say,  I 
ha?e  been  more  disappointed  in  my  pre-conceived  misfortunes,  than  I 
ever  have  in  the  brightest  pictures  of  fore-imagined  bliss.  I  k  new  better 
how  to  draw  the  roses  of  lih-  than  its  thorns  ;  I  could  j)icturc  the 
robin,  with  his  red  bosom  and  delightful  song,  better  than  the  lizard 
or  the  toad.  My  sorrows,  seen  in  perspective  of  tlie  sun-light  of  tlie 
brightest  morning  that  ever'glittelred  over  a  human  head ;  my  pre-ton- 
eeived  sorrows,  I  say,  have  had  about  as  much  rcsemUaoce  to  real 
sorrow,  as  the  bowls  and  daggers  of  a  play-house  have  to  real  bowls 
and  daggers.  O  ye  visions  of  youthful  bliss,  ye  dew-drops  of  the 
morning  I  I  complain  not  that  ye  have  lied  ;  it  is  the  common  lot,  and 
I  ought  to  have  suspected  it.  But  how  have  I  been  disappointed  in 
my  griefs !  How  unlike  the  tales  which-  passion  and  imagination 
told  !  The  armor,  which  I  had  prepared,  was  the  foil  of  the  fencings 
school,  and  not  the  spear  for  the  battle. 

Human  life  is  a  science,  which  no  theory  can  teach ;  it  must  be 
infused  gradually  by  experience.  All  young  men  think  alil^o;  and 
they  must  think  alike,  because  there  is  nothhig  within,  to  meet  with 
the  response  of  consciousness,  the  testimonies  they  may  have  from* 
books  or  men.  I  remember  a  poor  old  man,  who  dwelt  near  my 
father's,  who  used  to  go  round  with  two  shingles  and  a  wheelbarrow, 
picking  up  the  manure  in  the  road  for  hit  land  ;  the  whole  patrimony 
of  which  consisted  of  three  acres  and  to  half.  If  he  was  asked  bj  a 
kind  neighbor  after  his  health,  his  reply  was,  a  long  string  of  com* 
plaints;  a  pain  in  his  shoulders;  a  pain  across  his  itidneys;  a  pain  in 
his  joints ;  a  pain  every  where,  where  there  was  a  sensation  to  sutler. 
That  man's  lK)dy  is  now  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley ;  and  his 
spirit,  I  hope,  is  in  a  world  where  aU  cease,  and  all  tears  -are 
wiped  away.  But  if  I  could  be  indulged  with  one  half  hour's  con* 
verse  with  his  disembodied  spirit,  I  would  not  fail  to  ask  his  pardon 
that  I  formerly  heard  his  tale  of  sutfering  with  so  little  sympathy  or 
*  belief.    I  have  since  been  taught  by  experience. 

Tee,  reader ;  and'grim  experience  is  tiie  onlj  thing  that  will  ever 
teach  you.  We  begin  life  in  the  spring ;  and  the  orphard  of  one  of 
the  Brookline  farmers  looks  not  more  diversely  in  a  morning  of  May 
and  January,  than  human  life  looks,  seen  in  j)rospect  and  retrospect. 
We  commence  our  voyage  near  the  head  of  the  river,  near  its  health- 
fol  banks  and  grassy  fountains :  its  trees  shade  as ;  its  birds  soothe  us ; 
-  its  breezes  fan  our  bounding  pulses  and  bnrning  cheeks;  and,  as  we 
glide  softly  and  smoothly  down  its  silent  waters,  we  see  no  danger, 
and  we  suspect  none.    We  are  told  that  it  will  not  always  be  thus; 
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we  are  forewarned  of  the  sterility  and  chillness,  through  which  the  cur- 
rent winds.  But  the  silent  waters,  which  are  slipping  beneath  us, 
and  bearing  us  along,  are  teaching  the  only  ell*ectual  lesson.  Why 
shooM  the  rareneM  of  religious  faith  be  taken  as  an  argument  of  the 
non-existence  of  ^iritual  things?  We  are  as. inercd ulcus  to  the  evils 
of  old  age,  in  the  hey-day  of  youth,  as  we  are  to  tl^e  pains  of  eternity, 
amid  the  intoxications  of  lite. 

There  arp  hours,  however,  when  every  thinking  man  feels  that 
external  things  cannot  sati^.him.  The  pursuit  of  Iwsiness,  the  accu- 
mulatiott  of  wealth,-  leaves  a  void  in  his  heart.  The  round  of  pleasure 
hecomes  tasteless  and  tiresoime';  and  the  life  of  life  dim  before  death. 
Almost  every  one  has  been  compeiled  to  complain,  in  some  sad  hour. 

"  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  iinprofit«ble,  ■ 
Seem  to  me,  all  the  uses  of  thia  worid  1" 

The  sun  loses  its  lustre, — the  flowers  their  fragrance;  and  there 
seems  hardly  motion  enough  in  the  current  of  life  to  preserve  it 
from  putrefaction.  There  are  two  causes  which  produce  this  empti- 
ness of  heart — 4his  vacancy  of  interest.  The  one  is  exhausted 
novelty ;  and  the  other,  the  coming  of  sore  disappointment  O !  in  the 
md  hour  wheji  sonow  takes  hold  of  a  man, — when  privation  sweeps 
away  his  enjoyments,  and  grief  wrings  his  bosom — lie  looks  round  and 
finds  the  world  converted  into  a  wilderness.  He  sees  human  life  in 
its  true  colors  ^  the  ordinary  topics  of  moral  declamation  have  a  mean- 
ing, which  he  never  saw  or  felt  before.  In  the  sadness  and  depth  of 
his  moral  despondency,  he  looks  round  and  asks — "  Is  there  no  refuge  t 
Is  this  the  sum  of  existence?  Is  there  no  cure  for  the  wounds  of  the 
heart?  Is  there  no  tncdiciuc  for  niau's  higher  nature?  Is  therc,nfi 
balm  in  Gilead  ?    Is  there  no  phi/sician  there  V\ 

-Such  a  man  is  in  a  state  at  once  fanorabiU  and  wrfaoorahU,  to 
appreciate  thc^  gospel,  and  4o  receive  its  spirivuid  consolations  into 
his  heart.  He  is  in  a  favorable  state,  inasmuch  as  he  estimates  the 
prospects  of  the  world  more  correctly  than  he  ever  did  before.  Our 
neglect  of  religion,  and  indifference  to  its  duties  and  claims,  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  primary  emotion  of  the  soul.  We  hrst  love,  inordinately, 
what  Ch»d  forbids;  and  then  are  disturbed  that  he  forbids  it,  and 
willingly  withdraw  our  attention  from  a  subject,  which  only  serves  to 
damp  our  pleasures  and  alarm  our  fears.  The  mind  has  often  been 
compared  to  balances ;  in  one  scale  lie  all  the  motives  to  a  life  of 
sense;  in  the  other,  the  motives  to  a  life  of  piety.  It  would  seem, 
.then,  th^t  when  yon  have  destroyed  or  lightened  an  the  weights  in  the 
sensual  scale,'  the  other  must  preponderate,  and  the  whole  man  be 
consecrated  to  duty  and  to  God. 

Religion  consists,  substantially,  in  two  great  discoveries  ;  the  one 
is  the  emptiness  of  temporal  things;  the  other  is  the  satisfactory  nature 
of  things  eternal  and  divine.  Thou,  perhaps,  bast  made  one  af  these 
discoveries.  But  why  stop  here  ?  .Why  does  not  the  npn  show  the 
need  of  the  recovery  t  Why  should  nol  the  crown  of  thorns  lead  thee 
to  the  cross  ? 

The  grand  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  consists  in  its  adap- 
tation to  our  condition  and  our  wants.  This  is  the  only  thing  which 
carries  conviction  to  the  hearty  after  all  the  elaborate  volumes  which 
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have  been  written  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Suppose  a  man 
to  be  walking  oa  the  sid«  of  a  rivulet,  on  a  summer's  day ;  the  water 
flows  befoie  him ;  he  is  thirsty ;  he  stoops  to  drink ;  his  thirst  is 
quenched'— his  spirits  arc  refreshed,  and  he  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
There  can  he  no  doubt,  in  this  case,  that  water  quenches  our  thirst, 
or  that,  if  there  is  a  desiirn  in  creation,  that  God  made  it  for  that  end. 
Ail  the  metaphysics  of  the  scliuols  would  not  dissuade  such  a  traveler 
from  soch  a  conclosioii.  Now,  what  water  is  to  the  (hinting  ti«?eler, 
the  Gospel  is  to  the  mind,  when  passion  is  cheeked  by  privation,  pad 
reason  is  puritied  by  experience.  It  gives  an  end  and  an  aim  to 
all  creation.  It  shows  that  ni.ui  was  aot  made  in  vaio.  It  carries 
sweet  conviction  to  a  humble  heart. 

There  are  some  objects,  which  are  eeen  best  in  the  twilight ;  the 
sombre  hues  of  the  evening  are  more  refreshing  to  the  eye,  and  set 
off  these  forms  with  more  bo  uity  and  lovelier  attraction.  So  there 
are  hours  of  .seriousness,  when  the  evidenoes  of  religion  strike  the  mind 
with  deeper  force. 

To  a  man  recoveied  firdm  the  delasiens,  with  which  we  all  begin 
life,  and  viewing  bis  present  existence  and  future  prospects  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  truth,  the  consolations  of  religion  assume  a  new 
value.  Once  he  slighted  thetii  ;  for  he  felt,  in  the  succession  of  his 
pleasures  and  occupations,  be  wanted  them  not.  The  buaeer  of  his 
mind  was  satisfied  by  other  ibod ;  and  he  impated  to  aU  men  the 
gaiety  and  joy  that  danced  in'  his  own  heart  A  find  mother  once 
gave  to  her  son  a  warm,  well-lined  pea-jacket,  as  he  was  going  on  a 
long  voyage  in  various  climates.  As  he  sailed  first  through  tropical 
regions,  be  was  tempted  to  despise  the  maternal  giil,  and  was  about 
to  part  inlh  his  garment  ftr  lome  luxury  which  hit  his  fancy.  But,  as 
he  advanced  into  polar  regions,  amidst  storms  and  snows,  he  found 
the  warm  jacket  not  so  contemptible  a  gift.  Such  are  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  ;  no  man  knows  uieir.valoe  until  the  heor  has  ccmie 
in  which  he  needs  them. 

The  objects  of  revelation  are  invisible ;  they  do  not  lie  befiMre  us 
like  a  house  or  a  tree ;  they  are  seen  only  by  an  internal  light.  They 
are  seen  by  faith  :  and  faith  is  produced,  so  far  as  human  endeavors  can  . 
produce  it,  by  reflection.  Now  the  man,  awakened  from  the  dreams 
of  life,  is  disposed  to  reflect.  He  must  pause  and  think.  His  disap- 
pointments turn  his  eye  inward  on  himself,  and  forward  beyond  the 
grave^  and  upward  to  his  God.  He  loves-  to  retire,  when-  the  cares  and 
bnsiness  of  the  day  are  over,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those  objects  and 
images,  which  are  seen  only  by  the  mental  eye.  He  is  a  meditative 
being,  and  is  most  busy  when  most  alone. 

Perhaps  it  will  here  be  thought,  that  I  ought  to  mention  the  power 
which  affliction  has  lo  hnmble  the  heart,  and  give  it  that  childlike 
simplicity  of  temper  by  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  must  always  be 
received.  But  alas  !  I  doubt  the  fact;  our  pride  follows  us  even  in 
our  sackcloth  and  our  ashes ;  nor  shall  I  impute  that  to  ajfiiction,  which 
,  ever  has  been  and  ever  must  be  the  work  of  grace. 

But  there  are  seTerd  things,  which  render  the  hour  of  affliction  net 
so  favorable  to  the  reception  of  religion  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 

Religion  (at  least  the  religion  of  the  gospel)  is  not,  as  some  sup- 
pose, a  disease  of  the  mind ;  it  is  the  choice  of  its  most  sound  and 
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healthy  state.  It  'a  trae  there  m  a  greAt  many  people,  who  are 
driven  to  aomethiDg,  whieh  they  call  religioii,  hy  the  murky  operatkms 
of  a  disordered  miiMl.    When  the  disappointed  girl  leaves  her  parties 

of  pleasure  for  a  convent :  when  .1  broken  merchant  joins  the  Shakers, 
or  a  lady  of  suspected  reputation  suddenly  reforms  and  joins  the  rhurch  ; 
all  these  are  but  impressions  made  on  the  fancy,  which  leave  the  heart 
in  the  same  rebellioaB  atate,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven^  which  it  was  in 
beforov  Soch  persons,  we  may  venture  to  predict,  will  soon  repent  of  • 
their  repentance,  and  pass  their  lives  under  the  forms  of  religion  en-  ' 
tirely  destitute  of  its  consolations  or  its  power. 

So  general  and  iudetinite  are  our  ideas  of  that  religion,  which  it  is 
man's  sole  wisdom  to  know,  that  we  mistake  almost  any  diadow  for 
the  substance,  and  baptize,  by  the  name  of  piety,  the  gloomiest  de- 
pressions or  the  wildest  caprices,  which  ever  sported  over  the  haman 
breast.  We  include,  in  a  general  name,  objects  wliicli  have  no  other 
resemblance  than  their  outward  appearance  ;  and  hence,  when  the 
conflict  comes,  we  take  up  with  a  piety  as  shadowy  as  were  the  au- 
*  ages  of  our  wandering  pre-conceptions. 

One  of  the  deceptions  of  a  mind,  pausing  under  a  cloud,  is  the  view* 
which  it  takes  of  the  grave.    To  most  men  it  is  a  terror  to  die.  Death 
is  awfid  even  in  its  privations.    To  say  nothing  of  the  world  to  which 
it  introduces  us,  we  know  the  social  joys  aiid  warm  pursuits  from  which 
h  will  take  us  away. 

No  more  the  sun  these  «yes  shall  view; 
Earth  o'er  these  limbs  ber  dust  shall  stnw,  • 
And  IU«'«  iaataatic  dfeam  be  o'er. 

But,  to  a  heart  depressed  and  wounded,  the  grave  assumes  a  new  a|>> 

pearance.  Its  shades  dissipate ;  a  fantastic  charm  is  thrown  around 
.  it ;  and  we  conclude  that,  as  all  is  empty  and  vain  on  this  side  of  it, 
all  must  l)e  serene  and  reposing  beyond  it.  This  state  of  mind  has 
h%Qn ])iciured  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  repeated  by  a  thousand  subsequent 
poets.  Uitre  tke  wicked  cease  from  trouhUng ;  and  there  the  wewnf  he 
at  rest.  There  the  prisoners  rest  together — thejf  hear  not  the  mice  of  the 
oppressor.  The  small  and  great  are  there  ;  and  the  servant  is  free 
from  his  master.  Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  thai  is  in  misery, 
and  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul;  which  long  for  death  ^  audit  comet  h  not, 
and  dig  for,  tl  mare  than  for  hid  treasures^  which  r^oiee  exceedingly 
and  are  ghid  when:  they  can  find  the  grave. 
Wa  hate  the  same  state  of  mind  described  by  Montgomery. 

There  it  a  calm  for  thoee  that  w««p, 

A  rest  for  wetiry  piltirhns  found  ; 
They  softly  lie  and  sweelly  sleep 

BmiMth  di«  grooad. 

The  storm  that  sweep*  the  wintry  bky 
No  more  disturbs  their  sweet  repose, 
Than  sammer  evenine'i  latest  sigh, 
That  urate  the  rose. 

I  long  to  lay  my  weary  bead,  &c. 

Such  a  state,  no  doubt,  implies  a  great  revolution  in  a  man's  feelings. 
•Because  he  wishes  for  deaths  he  supposes  he  is  prepared  for  it ;  because 
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he  is  tired  of  the  world,  he  concUides  he  is  meet  for  heaven.  He  mis- 
tikee  depression  for  repentenee,  and  the  slomliers.  of  ptMion  far  the 

renovation  of  the  lieart. 

But  let  no  one  deceive  hiaiself.  The  change,  accomplished  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  in.  making  a  man  a  Chriatian,  is  very  diferent  It  re- 
veals before  him.the  majesty  of  a  holy  God,  whom,  by  his  si&s,  he  has 
offended,  and  prostrati>s  liini  in  the  dust  before  that  spotless  throne, 
before  whioli  tin*  Ik  ^i  oi  us  mlL'lit  tremble  to  appear.  It  teaches  him 
that,  without  the  shedding  of  biuod,  there  is  no  remissioii  of  sin.  It 
infuses  a  new  sorrow  into  the  heart,  other  than  that  $9rrow  of  tht  worlds 
wMek  uforketh  deaik,  Q. 


THE  EATIIfO  PHILOSOPHER. 

Philosophv  has  reft  ronce,  not  only  to  all  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
bat,  also,  to  all  tlic  facuhies  of  the  body.  We  hear,  not  only  of  "  men- 
tal," hot,  also,  of  "  laughing,"  "  weeping,"  and  even  "  dying,"  phiJo^ 
ophers.    But  who  has  ever  heard  of  an  eating  philosopher?  , 

Samuel  Corplont  w  as  ushcn  d  into  the  world  on  a  Thanksgiving  day, 
and,  when  the  glad  news  of  the  long-expected  arrival  reached  the  ears 
of  an  ali'ectionate  father,  they  no  enchanted  him,  that,  in  a  flurry,  be 
left  the  occupation  of  dissecting  a  turkey,  to  run  up,  and  view  his 
progeny,  with  the  carving-fork,  in  his  hand,  which  (by  the  way) 
was  just  then  adorned  with  a  most  tempting  morsel.  But,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  the  detached  piece  of  turkey  came  into  play  ;  for,  when 
the  father  saw  Win  first  and  only  born,  iiitic  Sam,  gasping,  as  if  in  a 
state  of  starvation,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  parental  eeonomy,  he 
placed  the  morsel  in  the  infant's  mouth,  and  it  was  swallowed,  and, 
apparently,  much  relished,  to  the  wonder  of  all  bystanders,  male  and 
female,  'riiere  is  an  assertion,  with  respect  to  a  person's  disposition, 
that  it  is  iormed  by  nature  wholly,  and  that,  at  ail  times^  it  will  bear 
the  stamp  of  nature's  fingers  upon  it ;  but,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  most  trivial  circumstances,  in  our  early  days,  are  the  foundatkma 
of  our  feelings  and  ultimate  character  ;  and  that  nature  has  no  more 
to  do  with  our  disposition,  than  to  make  it  susceptible  of  the  slightest 
impressions.  Tlie  hypottiesis  against  nature  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Sarooel  Corplent :  here  he  was,  a  little,  puling,  two-hours-old 
infhnt,  hardly  consciotts  of  existence— and,  as  Locke  would  show,  with- 
out any  determinate  knowledge.  But,  as  the  faculties  of  his  system 
were  first  put  into  action  by  means  of  a  most  templing  viand,  let  us 
not  wonder  that  it  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  and  made 
him  not  merely  a  lover  of  eating,  but  a  philosopher  in  science. 

This  science  la  such  as  to  alworb  entirely  its  follower,  as  he  can  al- 
ways find  some  relation  between  it  and  c\  cry  object  under  the  sun. 
One  night,  at  a  party,  Sam  w  as  thought  to  have  been  caught  in  love,  and 
in  making  a  compliment;  this  miracle  caused  another  miracle,  to  wit, 
Sam's  marriage.  The  lady,  concerned  in  these  circumstances,  was  no 
beauty,  but  was  thought  rich — she  had  jfeUow  eyes.  Corplent  was 
intoxicated  by  their  lustre— he  smacked  his  lips  every  time  that  he 
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gazed  upon  the  safTrpn  orbs.  "  Beautiful — ar'  n't  they  1"  said  Sam  to 
aineiid — "they  Uxk.  like  eggs  inwine;"  and  smacfced  bis  Hps 
again.  Sam  and  the  yellow-eyed  u  oinan  were  tuarried.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  honey-moon,  the  wife  decl  irod  bankruptcy — the  husband 
stormed. — "  What  will  become  of  our  tlinncrs  /"  said  he.  "  I  can  cook," 
answered  his  sj>ouse.  Sam  boon  repented  of  his  rage,  and  liissed  his 
wife.— Well,"  be  exclaimed,  "  I  ooly  married  you  for  your  eyes,  thet/ 
give  me  such  an  appetite  before  dinner" 

The  couple  lived  very  amicably  together,  the  husband  eating  what 
the  wife  cooked  ;  but  thouirb  the  former  was  fond  of  gwd  dinners,  the 
latter  was  not  tbnd  of  cooking  them  for  any  one,  save  her  spouse; 
therefore,  the  first  article  in  the  domestic  rules  of  Sam's  establishment 
ivas,  that  be  should  never  give  dinner-parties.  *  •  •  Gorplent, 
before  his  marriage,  had  had  a  great  number  of  friends,  bon  vivanis, 
like  himself,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  hours,  on 
good  cheer.  One  of  these,  in  particular,  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of 
Corplent,  as  he  was,  also,  a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  and  a  votary,  withal, 
to  all  the  delights  of  epicurism.  The  intimacy,  between  Sam  and  him, 
rose  from  a  bet,  on  the  score  of  eating — the  latter  insisted  that  he 
could  devour  more  tlian  Corplent ;  for  a  subject,  he  named  "  turkey," 
Sam's  natal  dish  ;  he  ate  a  roast  turkey,  warm — Sam  ate  not  only  a 
warm,  but  a  cold  one,  too,  and  won  the  bet,  at  the  expense  of  his  an- 
tagonist. But  they  bad  congenial  souls,  and,  in  spite  of  former  oppo- 
sitions, became  fast  friends.  To  his  friend's  house,,  and  dinners,  Cor- 
plent had  recourse,  on  '*  pick-up  days,"  at  home  ;  and  was  so  familiar, 
that  he  often  gave  orders  about  the  marketinjj,  without  consulting  or 
even  noticing  the  proper  authorities.  On  one  day,  it  happened  that 
Sam  did  not  visit  the  hotise  of  his  friend  till  dinner-time,  and,  ignorant 
of  what  was  to  be  eaten,  be  took  bis  aeeostomed  seat;  and  glanced 
about  the  table  :  "  Ah — cod^turbot-^good — good — "said  he  ;  "  but 
where  are  the  tiirl)(>t's  fuis  ?  Why  was  it  boiled  without  them?"  The 
satirical  question  galli'd  the  epicure.  But  Sam  would  not  yield  the 
point — he  argued,  and  dwelt  upon  it,  and  quoted  the  conduct  of  the 
old  man,  in  Juvenal's  satires,  who  sewed  on  to  a  torbot  the  fins,  Which 
had  been  taken  off  by  an  ignorant  Roman  cook,— for  Sam  had  dabbled 
in  the  classics'  The  brother  epicure  was  very  much  enraged,  and 
desired  Corplent  to  leave  his  house,  and  never  visit  it  again — and  served 
upon  him,  the  next  day,  a  writ,  with  the  following  bill  : 

**  Samuel  Corpknt,  to  Joba  Etoll,  Dr.  For  mu^xj  (finnen  daring  a  yosr,  $50." 

Without  any  demur,  Sam  paid  the  bill,  but  showed  himself,  soon, 
equal  to  his  friend ;  for,  in  his  turn,  he  presented  a  bill,  running  thus : 

"  Joha  Etoll,  to  Samael  Corplent,  Dr.   For  attendance  at  fifty  dollars'  worth  of 
dumtti,  during  a  year,  $'<!    Item— for  trouble  uf  eating  fifty  dollars'  worth  of 

dinners;  during  a  year,  ^5U.    tSum  total,  due,  $IUU." 

When  all  the  circumstances  were  stated,  Sam  obtained  the  amount 
of  his  bill,  through  the  decision  of  referees. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Samuel  Corplent  must  be  limited.  In  mat> 
ters  of  eating  be  was  cunning  enough,  as  has  been  shown.  Accord- 
ing to  his  method  of  reasoning,  he  had  a  number  of  extraordinary 
virtoaa.   He  was  all  justice,  for  lie  never  refiised  to  do  justice  to  the .  ' 
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things  of  this  world :  he  was  all  faith,  Ibr  ho  believed  in  the  efficaoy  of 

eating  :  he  was  ali  hope,  for  he  always  looked  forward  to  a  good  din- 
ner :  he  was  all  charity,  fur  Ik;  cat  what  niijjfht  hurt  others,  if  eaten  by 
thetn  :  finally,  he  was  one  of  the  army  of  martyrs,  for  he  had  the  gout. 
He  has  often  proved,  by  illustrations,  the  truth  of  his  assertions  with 
regard  to  his  virtooas  character.  "  For/'  said  **  I  once  caught  a 
rogue  in  my  garden,  stealing  an  apple, — I  found  a  hare  in  his  wallet, — 
I,  therefore,  took  the  hare  and  committed  the  rogue.  Was  it  not  just? 
1  can  show,  also,  the  confidence  which  1  place  in  a  good  dinner.  An 
old  aunt  of  mine,  very  infirm,  but  rich,  had,  to  my  knowledge,  made  a 
will,  in  my  favor.  She  asked  my  advice  about  an*  ailment ;  I  recom- 
mended a  heavy  dinner,  and — she  d'ud.  The  event  displays  the 
grounds  on  which  my  faith  is  grounded.  Are  they  not  sound?  Once, 
too,  a  beautiful  pair  of  cold  ducks  were  sent  to  nie,  from  a  rich  old 
fellow,  to  be  transmitted  to  his  poor  relation,  in  my  neighborhood.  I 
considered  them  too  luxurious  for  the  poor,  and  sent  her  some  excs/- 
Imt  ekariiif  saujf^  while  I  ate  the  ducks.*  Was  I  not  charitable T  And, 
as  for  martyrdom,  ar'  n't  I  in  its  very  centre  ?    Oh,  this  twinf^e  !'* 

Men  of  science  are  always  devoted  to  the  particular  objects  of  their 
study  :  Sir  iluuiphrey  Davy  was  willing  to  have  his  thumb  bit  in  two, 
to  see  whether  pain  was  a  wkim,  or  really  an  inevitable  sensation ;  and 
Monsieur  Chaubert  was  eager  to  go  into  the  midst  of  &  heated  oven, 
for  the  sake  of  knowing  wliether  ho  should  be  burnt  up  or  not  ;  and  so 
was  Sam  Corplent  ready  to  lay  down  his  Ills;,  for  the  science  of  eating, 
in  any  shape.  One  day,  he  was  with  a  party  of  friends,  on  a  hshiog 
expedition.  Unluckily,  just  as  they  caught  all  the  finny  prey,  suflicient 
finr  a  eomfbrtable  chowder,  various  condiments,  necearary  for  an  epi- 
curean seasoning,  were  missing.  "  Make  for  the  nearest  shore,"  said 
Sam,  "  for  I  am  very  hungry,  and  I  had  rather  undergo  any  thing  than 
starve."  Magnanimous  sentimeat!  it  was  echoed,  and  re-echoed,  in 
all  directions.  The  nearest  shore  was  sought ;  but,  in  order  to  get  on 
terrajirwutt  it  was  found,  that  some  one  must  jump  from  the  fishing 
smack  to  a  rock,  from  which  there  would  be  much  danger  of  slipping 
into  the  sea,  "  Go,  Jack  Chickheart,"  said  Corplent,  "  do  n't  be  a 
coward — why,  man,  if  I  were  as  lean  as  you,  I  would  go  in  a  trice." 
'*  Why,  Sam,'*  said  Jaok,  "  I  have  not  got  substance  enough  about  me 
to  keep  me  firm,  in  a  brisk  north-wester;  now,  I  will  swear,  alltbefiNir 
winds  of  heaven  could  n't  blow  you  down  the  rock.  Therefore,  you 
had  better  go."  *'  F^ool  !"  said  Sara,  in  a  pet.  .lack's  eyes  glistened 
with  rage.  "  Corplent,"  said  he,  "  1  'II  go  on  shore,  on  one  condition." 
**  I  agree  to  it,"  said  Sam,  in  «  hurry,  '*  for  I 'm  almost  starved."  "-All 
hands  ahoy  !"  cried  Chickheart ;  "  first,  Sam,  let  me  tie  your  legs  and 
•  arms."  "  Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  Corplent,  in  a  good  nature;  **  but  what 
is  the  use  of  fooling,  when  we  are  all  so  hun^jry  ?"  "  Now,  then," 
said  Jack,  when  he  saw  Sam,  securely  bound,  "  you  know  the  distance 
from  the  fishing-smack  to  the  rock  is  just  five  feet — ^you,  Sam,  are  five 
and  a  half  feet  in- height — will  place  a  cloth  nodding  for  yoni^  head, 
on  the  edge  of  the  smack — and,  as  it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  attempt 
to  jump  five  feet,  in  such  a  wind,  and  on  such  a  spot — and,  as  there  is 
no  plank  strong  enough,  in  the  ship,  t/ on  shall  serve  for  a  plank,  since 
you  are  broad,  and  well  able  to  bear  my  weight."  This  was  Jack's 
Gonditioo  ;«-t8  it  had  been  agreed  upon,  beforehand,. no  opposition «OQkl 
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now  be  made  to  it.  Sara  was,  accordingly,  slung  from  the  fishing-ves- 
sel; bis  head  rested,  very  comfortably,  oii  the  edge  of  the  smack,  and 
his  feet  juet  rested  on  the  rook.  Huw  convenient  I  All  this  San  did, 
for  tbe-fioble  object  of  a  good  dinner.  Corplent  was  not  accustomed 
to  r«ige  ;  but,  after  a  while,  he  thought  that  Jack  had  imposed  upon  him, 
and  he  was  soon  kneaded  up,  like  dough,  into  downright  anger. 
Chickheart  was  phallcDircd — he  shot  poor  Sam  in  his  gouty  leg — in 
fine,  Sam's  life  wu  despaired  of.  All  this  arose  from  Corplent's  devo- 
tkm  to  the  noble  science  of  eatiBjf. 

«.  It  was  on  a  Thanksgiving  day,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Sam's  natal 
hour.  All  the  members  of  his  family  were  gathered  round  a  bed, 
leading  to  the  antipodes  of  the  cradle,  viz.  a  resting  place,  "  six  feet 
by  two;"  for  poor  Sam  Corplent  was  not  expected  to  live  through  the 
day.  '^Come,"  said  he,  **  come,  do  n't  be.  troubled ;  you  may  have 
your  Thanksgiving  pinner — I  w/V/have  miQe."  The  family  were  over* 
joyed — tliey  thought  that  a  miracle  must  have  UTought  a  most  wonder- 
ful cure.  They  sent  up  a  roast  turkey  to  Sam  :  the  poor  fellow  gorged 
himself — took  a  leg,  a  wing,  and  a  piece  of  the  breasVr-aud  thought  of 
his*  birthday.  But,  on  a  sudden,  he  began  to  tremble,— called  for  the 
nurse,  doctor,  and  cook, — they  found  the  death-sweat  upon  him.  "Give 
me  the  side-bone,"  said  Sam — and  died. 

**  Who  is  dead?"  asks  a  German,  in  the  Blackwood.  We  answer, 
for  one,  "  Samuel  Corplent,  Alderman,  Epicurean  Philosopher,  and 
E^uire."  That  supreme  philosopher,  Death,  finally  ushers,  by  main 
fiiree;  inta  his  scheols,  all  philosophers,  whatsoever  Uieir  opiniom  may 
be.  Bat  death  is  not  a  phiIo8<q^lier  of  taste— he  is  no  epicure — he  is 
a  gormandizer;  as  his  taste  for  such  a  gross  morsel  as  Sam  Corplent 
will  testify.  •  *  •  •  The  worms  are  upon  jK)or  Sam  ;  but  he 
will  not  begone  in  a  "  twinkling  of  an  eye" — for  be  weighed  thirty-two 


NICOLO  PAGAKIlfr. 

The  Deil  esme  fiddlln*  thro*  our  town.  Boaxim  Buiaiu 

It  i»  well  known  of  John  Bull  that  be  spoils  his  favorites,  and  then 
ponishes  them.   He  made  an  Orpheus  of  Pagaaini,  and  then  reviled  ^ 
him  beoittse  he  was  not  born  or  bred  a  hero. 

This  great  personage,  who  looks  a  good  deal  like  Mephistophiles, 
gave  a  farewell  concert  at  Drury  Lane,  in  August  last.  Though  the 
popular  favor  towards  him  had  waned,  yet  the  house  was  crowded. 
The  prints  give  a  pretty  good  representation  of  the  solemn  mn^ieian. 

"  Black  he  stood  as  nifht.*'  ^ 

His  graceless  bow  was  that  of  an  ill-joiuted,  pasteboard  man,  and 
no  smile  played  over  the  long  wrinkles  of  his  visage.  He  seemed  to 
stand  alone  in  the  world— delighting  thou  sands,,  but  having  sympathies 
with  none.  He  is  sharp  and  thin.  "  The  case  of  a  treble  hautboy 
was  a  mansion  for  him.''   His  appearance  is  spectral  and  impressive. 

 "  His  look 

D'Mw  audience  and  attention,  still  as  ni^t^ 
Or  aummer's  noontide  ab." 
VOL.  TI.  18 
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Music,  however,  is  a  forced  plant  in  LondMi— it  b  ft  luxury  fbr 
which  men  pay  largely,  as  for  grapea,  and  pines ;  for  they  cannot  raiae 

it.  It  belongs  to  Germany  and  Italy, — to  Ireland  and  Scotland;  but 
not  to  Eiitrliind.  Thou^l)  Mr.  Bull's  ears  are  not  over  delicate,  like 
Bottom,  It  pleases  him  to  have  them  tickled.  The  strains  of  Rossini 
fell  upon  them  with  little  power ;  but  when  the  necromancer  struck  up 
«— albeit,  but  on  one  string — "  Saint  Patrick's  day,  in  the  momiBg," 
the  whole  assembly  was  in  an  ecstacy.  The  silence,  however,  was 
like  that  of  the  desert, — every  one  held  his  breath  till  the  tune  was 
finished,  and  then  came  forth  a  burst  of  applause  that  would  have 
roused  auy  mortal  sleeper.  If  it  should  please  Paganini  to  visit  us 
musical  Hesperians,  let  him  play  many  of  the  simple  old  tanes,  snch  as 
delight  "  the  knitters  in  the  son."  He  breathes  into  them  a  new  soul. 
^  Genoa  has  the  glory  of  giving  birth  to  Columbus  and  Paganini.  A 
dream  of  his  mother,  like  most  omens,  tended  to  verify  itseIC  An 
angel  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream  and  promised  to  make  Nicolo  a 
great  player  on  the  violin,  who  accordingly  began  upon  a  fiddle  as 
large  as  himself,  nud  he  gave  concerts  at  nine  years  of  age. 

Ilis  father  believed  as  much  in  fortune  as  his  mother  in  anjjels  ;  for 
he  was  ever  dabbling  in  lotteries.  He  received  more  profit  from  his 
stm's  concerts,  who,  at  hi'teeu,  was  a  traveling  meteor,  attracting  the 
worship  of  the  musical  Italians.  His  father  threatened  to  slaughter 
him,  unless  the  profits  were  given  up,  and,  for  a  while,  Nicdo  surren- 
dered them, — about  twenty  thousand  francs. 

Soon  Paganini  had  no  rivals.  Lafont,  the  Parisian,  indeed,  courted 
a  trial,  and  came  off  shorn  of  his  beams. 

**  Estrange  that  such  difference  should  be. 
'Twlzt  twMdiA  don  and  twaedla  dM.*' 

iSuccess  was  followed,  as  in  all  things,  by  envy  and  slanders ;  and  fic- 
tions of  murders,  of  the  drugged  howl,  and  the  dagger,  were  believed 

of  Paganini,  on  no  stronger  evidence  than  his  phy.sio(Tnomy.  A  dun- 
geon, it  was  said,  was  for  years  the  seclusion,  in  which  he  acquired  the 
magic  of  his  art.  All  men  agreed  upon  the  dungeon  :  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  his  crime.  Some  ascribed  to 
him' the  crimes  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  been  a 
captain  of  banditti  ;  others  softened  his  oftences  to  those  of  a  simple 
Carbonaro,  or  to  having  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel.  But  the  most 
romantic  story  was  generally  believed,  that  he  had  murdered  his  wife 
o^  his  mistress.  These  reports,  though  they  were  of  no  advantage  to 
his  character,  did  no  injury  to  his  calling :  men  and  women  were  the 
more  anxious  to  see  him,  as  they  could  at  the  same  time  be  gratified 
with  the  hearing  of  music  and  the  sight  of  a  murderer.  A  bad  name 
is  of  great  use  to  a  good  performer  of  any  kind,  and  the  person  that 
robs  him  of  that  often  makes  him  poor  indeed.  At  Vienna,  however, 
Paganini  denied  the  whole  story  of  the  incarceration  and  its  adjuncts. 

From  a  memoir  we  extract  the  following,  which  shows  a  name  as 
widely  spread  as  tint  of  Charles  XII.  Italy,  from  .Mont  Bl  mc  to 
Vesuvius,  from  the  heights  of  Abruzzi  to  the  .'^liores  of  the  Adriatic, 
resounded  with  his  praise.  The  strains  of  his  wonder-working  violin 
were  borne  on  the  waters'  of  the  Daanbe,  till  the  ocean  murmured 
'PaganiBi.'" 
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DE9RNCB  QF  USimT,  &,C.     BY  JBHBMT  BENTHAM.'    LllllOON,  1796. 

The  above  Tolunie  is  mine,  perhaps,  only  jure  postidaUis ;  but,  as 
my  readers  have  merely  its  title,  and  not  mine,  to  inspect,  they  will 
not  care  vvhetlier  it  be  bought,  borrowed,  or  stolen.  To  wliomsoever 
it  belong,  it  is  a  choice  item  in  his  catalogue  of  goods  and  chattels, 
and  highly  deserving  an  introduction  to  general  favor.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  set  forth  its  contents  at  considerahle  length,  together  with 
such  remarks  on  its  subject  matter  as  may  seem  likely  to  give  its  ar- 
guments that  degree  of  additional  weight  and  clearness  which  are 
requisite  to  their  popularity.  In  this  last  department  of  labor,  however, 
I  shdl  have  little  to  do,  inasmuch  as  the  treatise  is  written  in  a  style 
far  more  simple  and  intdligible  than  can  be  found  in  most  of  Bent- 
ham's  works. 

Usury  is  a  dull  topic  to  many  readers,  especially  of  that  class  who 
love  "  light  literature,"  and  diet  on  intellectual  froth,  as  ladies  eat 
"  whips"  at  an  evening  jam.  To  such  literary  dyspeptics  we  recom- 
mend jthe  omission  of  the  whole  article,  excepting  only  a  few  prefatory 
lines  of  biography,  with  which  I  shall  introduce  it 

Jeremy  Bentham,  (Bent-ham,  as  the  name  is  pronounced,)  who  died 
at  London,  on  the  Gth  of  June,  1832,  was  horn  in  that  city,  on  the 
15th  of  February,  (old  style)  1747-8.  His  father  was  an  attorney, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  property. 

Bentham  at  a  very  early  age  displayed  a  minci  of  extraordinary  pow- 
er. Ills  memory,  at  the  age  of  four-.*  core,  retained  the  impression  of 
incidents  which  occurred  to  him  before  he  was  two  years  old.  Soon 
after  he  was  three  years  old,  he  read  Rapin's  History  of  England"  <i« 
an  amMMtmmi.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  read  Tel^maque,  in  French^ 
and  from  that  beautiful  production  derived  the  elements  of  the  benevo- 
lent disposition  by  which  he  was  distinguished  through  life.  He  studi- 
ed it,  however,  under  an  atheistical  tutor,  by  whom  all  his  religious 
belief  was  fatally  and  forever  destroyed.  After  having  distinguished 
himself  for  scholarship  at  Westminster  school,  he  was  entered  at 
dueeh's  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Here  he  attended 
the  Lectures  of  Blackstone  which  we  now  read  as  "  Commentaries." 
ile  was  no  great  friend  or  admirer  of  that  learned  Professor,  or  of  his 
work  ;  but  considered  him  an  insolent  and  stitf  old  fellow,  and  attacic- 
ed  his  "  Commentaries"  in  his  own  earliest  work. 

In  1767  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  M.  and  afterwards  entered  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  He  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  profession  of  law, 
OM'ke  taySt  by  reason  of  its  manifold  abuses  and  impositions ;  but,  as 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  in  consequence  of  certain  professional  mis- 
haps and  failures,  by  which  he  was  exceediugly  mortified.  To  the 
same  circumstances  may  be,  in  part,  attributed  his  persevering  hostility 
to  the  existing  laws  of  Great-Britain. 

About  this  time  (1776)  he  published  his  attack  on  Blackstone,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Fragmenton  Government ;  or,  a  Cement  on  the  Com- 
mentaries." 
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In  1778  he  pQblnhed  his  "  View  of  the  Hard  Labor  Bill,  with 

Observations  on  Penal  Jurisprudence  in  general;"  a  work  which 
marked  out  the  peculiar  path  aod  tracl(  of  bia  future  atudies  aod 

speculations. 

In  1786  lie  traveled  through  most  of  Europe,  visitiag  Ruaua,- where 
hia  brother,  General  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  had  command  of  a  detach* 
ment  of  the  Russian  army.    It  was  during  this  visit  that  he  wrote  hia 

famous  "  Defence  of  Usury,"  noticed  below,  and  which  was  speedily 
circulated  and  read  wherevs  r  the  Eiifilish  language  was  sjxiken.  An 
edition  of  it  was  prnited  in  riiiladeipliia,  in  1790,  for  Mathew  Carey. 

His  father  died  in  the  year  1792,  leaving  him  in  possession  of  a  foi^ 
tune  so  ample  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  adhere  to  the 
legal  profession  for  support.  He  thorffnre  shut  himself  up  to  a  literary 
life  of  almost  perfect  seclusion,  and  began  the  compo:^ilion  and  publi- 
cation of  those  voluminous  works,  by  which  the  world  has  been  made 
acqoainted  with  the  astonishing  powers  of  his  intellect 

It  is  needless  to  gire  a  catalogue  of  these  works.  They  are  mostly 
treatises  on  politics  and  jurisprudence,  and  very  generally  knoini,  if  not 
read.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  are  "An  Introduction  to  the 
Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation;"  "  Panopticon,  or  Inspection 
House,  d&c. '*Oii  Civil' and  Penal  Lagislatioa and  **  Papers  rela- 
tive to  CodifcatUm  and  Public  Instructkmi" 

Of  the  long  catalogue  of  his  works,  many  were  writtrn  in  French, 
because  the  author  became  so  frightened  at  the  enormities  of  his 
English  style  of  composition,  as  to  prefer  the  use  of  a  language  with 
which  he  was  not  familiar  enough  to  perceive  hi  it  his  enors  or  awk- 
wardness. This  may  sound  and  seem  very  strange  ; — but  that  it  is 
true,  appears  from  his  own  assertions,  as  reported  by  Ncal. 

That  his  English  style  alarmed  him,  is  no  wonder.  For  of  all  the 
dialects  of  that  language,  the  Benthamee,  as  it  has  been  wittily  called, 
is  the  roost  barbarous  to  ears  politeJ*'  No  one  can  read  bis  books 
ivithout  such  constant  care  and  effort  as  to  render  the  task  painful  if 
Dot  disgusting. 

His  style  of  conversation  appear.*;  to  have  been  equally  odd.  "  Make 
ringtion"  was  his  phrase  for  "  pull  the  bell and,  in  speaking  of  ani- 
flials,  or  of  inanimate  substances,  he  made  use  of  those  verbs  and  adjec- 
tives whtdi  go9d  u$€  has  restricted  to  rational  beings,  and  their  conduct : 
thus,  for  good  mutton,  he  would  say  vtrftrow  mutUm ;  ht  preUy  good 
veal,  plausible  veal,  6lq,.  His  profane  and  irreverent  use  of  the  name 
of  Deity  was  another  of  his  colloquial  faults. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a  man  of  powers  so  uncommon  should 
have  been  totally  destitute  of  religious  belief, — an  Atheist !  Still  more 
depjlorable  is  it  that  he  would  lend  his  aid  to  the  publishers  and  authors 
of  works  intended  to  overthrow  the  Christian  faith,  and  even  compose 
a  treatise  on  the  discordances  of  the  Neu-Testament.  He  was  the 
friend  of  the  infamous  Carlisle.  In  bis  house,  Fanny  Wright  found  a 
ready  welcome,  and  there  too  assembled  a  company  of  his  disciples,  all 
of  whom  were  avowed  and  boastmg  infidels. 

The  lack  of  religion  rendered  him  an  unhappy  man.  He  was  afraid 
to  be  alone.  He  said  that  he  dared  not  open  his  eyes  in  the  dark. 
He  always  kept  a  light  in  his  chamber,  and  one  of  his  secretaries 
always  read  him  to  sleep. 
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As  he  grew  old,  his  manners  and  habits  became  excessively  slovenly 
and  d/sgusting.  His  style  of  dress  was  ludicrous.  He  slept  in  his 
dothes^  with  his  feet  in>  a  bag.  He  uped,  even  at  the  diboer-table,  as 
a  spit-bos,  an  inexpressible  article  of  thamber  furniture,  lifting  it  into 
full  view  every  few  minutes.  lie  was  afflicted  (no  wonder)  with  a 
cutaneous  affection,  which  kept  hiin  almost  incessantly  scratching  him- 
self; and  in  no  part  of  his  domestic  arrangements  was  there  observed 
the  slightest  order  or  system.  He  never  married,  but  exhausted  his 
afibetions  on  cats,  and  other  pet  animals.  He  was  so  perfect  a  reclnse, 
that  evep  his  neighbors  scarcely  knew  him  by  sight,—- and  he  seldom 
rccnivcfl  in  person  the  many  who  sought  an  interview,  after  his  fame- 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  princes. 

Notwititstanding  all  his  faults  and  failings,  however,  we  cannot  but 
i^ard  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  age,  add-  acknowledge 
that  he  is  among  the  fathers  of  thtf  spirit  of  Reform,  by  which  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  civilized  world  are  now  pervaded. 

Centuries  must  decide  whether  the  system  of  radical  change, — of 
innovation,  which  he  helped  forward,  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  The 
diz^y  speed  and  whirl  of  the  revolutions  in  progress  around  us,  render 
us  incompetent  judges  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  changes  we 
behold.  The  storm-q»irit  is  abroad,— the  fiMindations  of  the  great  de^ 
arc  broken  up, — deep  culleth  unto  deep,— our  ears  are  full  ofthc  voices 
of  ovcrtlirow  and  up-building, — and  our  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the 
great  diorama  of  revolution.    A  calmer  age  must  judge  for  us. 

Th9  "Dtfenee"  is  divided  into  **  Letters/'  written,  as  I  have  before 
said,  'from  a  toar  witbhi<the  Russian  Bmpire.  'Tlie  first  letter,  which  is 
introductory,  contains  a  statement  of  the  elementary  principles,  which 
may  be  justly  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  business  transactions — viz.  . 
that  every  citizen  is  at  liberty  to  make  such  contracts,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, as  be  may  wish,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  paUic  safety  or 
convenience;  and  that  money  contracts  are  as  obligatory  as  any  other.. 
The  particular  doctrine  of  the  author,  on  the  subject  of  usury,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  proposition  : — No  man,  of  ripe  years  and  of 
sound  mind,  acting  fredy^  and  with  his  eyes  open,  ought  to  be  hindered, 
with  a  view  to  his  advantage^  froni  making  such  bargain,  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  moneys  as  he  tkinks  fit;  nor  amy  h^dy  hiAred  from  ng»- 
plying  him,  vpon  any  terms  he  tmnks  proper  to  accede  to. 

Tiiese  principles  Mr.  Bentham  considers  so  obviously  correct,  ns  to 
make  it  incumbent  on  any  one,  who  proposes  to  restrain  them  by  law,  to 
exhibit  full  proof  of  the  need  of  such  restraint.  But.the  restriction  of 
law  being  alfeady  imposed,  the  burden  of  argument  is  nnfeirly  thrown 
upon  the  other  side.  He  therefore  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  there 
M  any  nnnd  reason  in  support  of  the  Laws  of  Usury.  He  says  that 
becan  conceive  of  only  five  argumentsin  favor  of  these  legal  restraints, 
each  one  of  which  is  made  the  subject  of  a  letter.  The  fiive.  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Preventbn  of  n^ry. 

2.  Prevention  of  prodigality. 

3.  Protection  of  indigence  against  extortion, 

4.  Repression  of  the  temerity  of  projectors, 
o.  Protection  of  simplicity  against  imposition. 
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The  letter  devoted  to  the  first  of  these  arguments,  be  calls  a  trea- 
tise on  Boiinds  iiutead  of  rabttanoe ;  and  ttie  manner,  in  which  ho 
rednoea  the  arganent  to  nothing,  justifies  him  in  so  cdling  it 

The  usury  laws  are  said  to  be  needful,  in  order  to  restrain  usury. 
But  what  is  usury?  It  is  one  of  two  things.  It  is  either  the  taking 
of  more  interest  than  the  law  allows, — in  which  case  the  otTence  can- 
not come  until  after  the  law,— or  the  taking  of  a  greater  interest  than 
it  is  usual  ibr  men  to  give  and  take.  Beyond  these  two  things,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  usnry  :  for  there  is  no  one  rate  of  interest 
intrinsically,  and  of  itself,  more  or  less  proper  than  another.  Custom 
is,  then,  the  basis  of  the  law.  "  But  what  basis  can  be  more  weak 
and  unwarrantable,  as  a  ground  Ibr  coercive  meawirefl,  than  eusUm, 
resulting  from  free  choice  f  My  neighbors,  being  at  liberty,  have 
happened  to  concur  amon;^  themselves,  in  dealing  at  a  certain  rate  of 
interest.  I,  who  have  money  to  lend,  and  Titius,  who  wants  to  bor- 
row it  of  me,  would  be  glad,  the  one  ol  us  to  accept,  the  other  to  give, 
an  interest  somewhat  higher  than  theirs ;  why  is  the  libeity  they  exer- 
eise  to  be  made  a  preteit  for  depriving  me  and  Titins  of  onrsi" 
CosiMn  is,  moreover,  so  unstable,  so  variable,  so  diverse  in  different 
ages  and  in  different  countries,  that  it  is  wholly  unfit  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  law.  At  Rome,  till  the  days  of  Justinian,  the  rate  of  interest 
was  as  high  as  twelve  pes  eent.  lo  England,  as  late  as  Henry  VIII. 
It  was  ten  per  eent  In  the  Wesulndies,  it  is  eight,  ten,  and  twelve 
per  cent.  At  Constantinofrfe,  thirty  per  cent,  is  a  common  rate  ;  and 
in  Boston,  for  a  month  past,  the  customary  rate, — setting  the  law  at 
defiance, — has  been  almost  as  high  as  at  Constantinople.  Is  it  not 
dear,  that  if  the  basis  of  the  law  changes,  the  law  itself,  which  is 
merely  a  formal  declaration  of  the  custom  estabtished  by  eoBvenienee, 
oaght  also  to  change  ? 

Why  does  not  the  Legislature  manifest  as  strong  a  desire  to  fix  the 
price  of  all  other  commodities,  as  to  fix  the  price  of  money  ? 

Why  do  we  approve  of  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  lets  a  house  for  as 
'  high  a  rent  as  he  can  get,  and  yet  denoonee  another  man  who  takes 
as  high  a  rent  for  money  as  he  can  get  f   Is  not  the  money  as  valua^ 
ble  and  useful  a  commodity,  to  both  borrower  and  lender, as  the  house 
is  to  the  lessor  and  lessee  ? 

Why  does  the  law  never  forbid  the  taking  of  a  smaller  as  well  as  of 
'  a  larger  than  the  fixed  rate  of  interest  t  ^ 

*'  bwing  now  done  with  sounds,"  says  Bentham,  in  beginning  his 
reply  to  the  second  argument  in  favor  of  usury  laws,  •*  I  come  gladly 
to  propositions."  He  then  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  those  laws 
prevent  prodigality,  or  are  calculated  to  prevent  it. 
-  He  denies  the  right  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  first  place,  to  interfere 
with  the  expenditure  of  persons  "  of  ripe  years  and  soond  minds,"  and 
likens  such  interfering  Legislature  to  a  foolish  old  woman,  "  tacking 
leading-strings  upon  the  backs  of  grown  persons,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  doing  themselves  mischief."  But,  even  granting  the  right  to 
make  such  laws  for  such  a  purpose, — granting  that  the  laws  ought  to 
interfere  with  every  man's  **  privy  pnrse,"  and  prevent  all  prodigality, 
Bentham  very  justly  says,  that  the  laws  against  usury  hmp  bo  soeh 
effect  upon  prodigals  as  is  contended. 
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In  the  first  place,  prodigals  do  not  supply  their  wants  by  borrowing 
money  on  usury.  They  do  not  think,  of  borrowing  money  to  spend, 
BO  loDg  as  they  bftte  ready  money  of  their  bwn,  or  effects  wbi^h  may 
be  readily  eooverted  into  money  without  loss. 

In  the  second  place,  while  they  have  such  effects,  or  property  of  any 
kind,  which  may  be  r(rifur(l(:(l  as  security  for  the  debts,  they  never 
experience  any  difficulty  in  raising  money  oi>  that  security  at  ordinary 
rates  of  interest^^bot  are  able  to  borrow  freely  at  low  rates,  as  long 
as  the  security  lasts.  Lenders  do  not  inquire  into  the  personal  char- 
acter and  habits,  but  into  the  ability  and  security  of  the  borrower. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  the  prodigal  has  any  thing  to  dispose  offer  cash, 
or  to  give  in  pledge  for  it,  usury  laws  cannot  be  of  any  service  or  pro- 
tection to  him  :  b  sale  or  mortgage  of  his  property,  enables  him  to 
efade  the  officious  kindness  of  the  old  lady  Legislatore.  But,  oo  thQ 
contrary,  these  laws  must  frequently  drive  him  to  such  a  sale  or  such 
a  pledge  as  is  far  worse  than  any  usury. 

If  prodigals  have  nothing  that  can  be  called  security  to  offer,  they 
certainly  are  not  mmre  likely  to  get  money  on  usury  than  on  legal  in- 
terest '  Their  friends  will  not,  of  course,  l^nd  them  on  exorbitant  rates ; . 
and  those  who  are  not  friends,  will  refuse  to  lend  on  any  terms. 

It  is  by  their  credits  with  tradesmen,  that  prodigals  find  the  readiest 
and  easiest  road  to  ruin.  The  law  docs  not  interfere  with  the  ten, 
twenty^  fifty,  and  hundred  per  cent,  profits  of  tradesmen, — but  allows 
them  unlimited  usury  upon  their  stock  in  trade,— allows  them  to  eell 
at  any  price,  and,  in  the  cant  of  the  counter,  "  as  they  light  o'  chaps." 
Thus,  while  the  spendthrift  is  debarred  from  procuring  money  at  seven 
or  eight  per  cent,  with  which  to  purchase  the  desired  goods  or  com- 
modities at  fair  prices,  he  is  allowed  to  run  into  debt  for  those  goods 
at  the  most  enormous  charges,  as  long  as  be  can  find  a  tradesman  wil- 
ling,  for  an  advanced  profit,  to  run  the  extraordinary  risk.  This,  Mr. 
Benlham  wittily  calls  stopping  the  current  of  expenditure  at  the  tap, 
while  you  let  it  run,  with  unchecked  stream,  from  the  bung-hole. 

The  author  of  the  Deft;ncc  now  proceeds  to  consider  the  ^rgoinent, 
that  the  usury  laws  are  a  protection  to  the  indigent. 

\He  inquires,  whether  it  be  a  fact,  that  any  indigent  person,  of  com- 
baon  understanding,  is  benefited  by  Aese  laws, — and  answers  the  ques^ 
tion  in  the  negative.  For,  says  he,  such  a  person  will  not,  of  course, 
borrow  money  on  usury,  if  it  can  be  procured  at  the  ordinary  rate ; 

you  may  trust  him  for  that nor  will  he  borrow  money  on  any  rate 
<tt  interest  which  the  exigency  of  bis  case  may  not,  in  his  judgement, 
vender  desirable,— 'Whicfa  will  not  enable  him  to  make  a  mora  than 
ordinary  profit,  or  to  avoid  a  gfealer  loss. 

So  far  from  doing  such  a  man  service,  the  usury  laws  do  him  the 
most  serious  injury.  For,  suppose  an  opportunity  occurs  to  him  of 
making,  by  the  use  ul  a  certain  sum  of  money,  a  certain  large  amount 
of  profit.  Being  poor,  and  so  unable  to  give  good  security,  be  cannot 
Ukitow  at  the  common  rate  of  interest.  He  would  be  glad  to  borrow, 
however,  at  a  rate  increased  as  much  above  the  ordinary,  as  his  prospect 
of  profit  exceeds  the  ordinary  rale  of  profit.  But  the  law  forbids  him 
to  do  .so,  assuming  to  itself  the  right  of  judging  for  him  as  to  his  inter- 
est. Or,  suppose  an  exigency  arises  in  which,  except  be  can  procure 
%  cunainainni,  he  must  be  subjeeted  to  immense  loss,  say  Ip  the  neces- 
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sity  of  fiiilore,  or  b«okraptcy,  with  its  atteodant  saerifiee  of  property 
and  prodactioD  of  expense.  He  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  large  usury, 
to  prevent  a  greater  injury  and  expense: — but  No !"  says  the  law, 
"you  shall  do  no  such  thing;  if  the  money-owner,  who  can  let  all  his 
funds  at  the  highest  legal  .rate  on  good  security,  will  not  let  you  have 
money  without,  security  at  tbe  same  rate,  you  shall  not  procure  it  at 
any  price-;  you  had  far  better  suffer  total  and  absolute  ruin,  than  pay 
ten  per  cent,  for  the  means  of  safety.  Usury  is  a  terrible  bad  thing!" 
Such  IS  the  tender  mercy  and  sound  judgement  of  the  law.  Says  Bent- 
ham,  "  there  may  be  greater  cruelty,  but  there  certainly  cannot  be 
greater  folly,  than  this." 

With  regard  to  the  argument  that  usury  laws  are  valuable,  as  refMress* 
ing  the  temerity  of  projectors,  besides  proving  that  the  law  has  no 
right  to  interfere  between  the  borrower  and  Under,  and  substitute  the 
judgement  of  the  Legislature  for  their  individual  judgement,  Mr.  Bent- 
ham  very  conclusively  shows  that  what  is  commonly  called  "  the 
temerity  of  projectors"  is  more  properly  called  the  enterprise  of  active 
and  vigorous  men,  and  that  every  scheme  of  improvement  and  profitl>y 
which  individuals,  or  the  community  at  larije,  havo  boon  benefited,  was, 
at  tlie  outi>et,  Uable  to  the  charge  of  rabhiiess  and  temerity  ;  and  that 
laws  intended  to  restrain  this  spirit  of  enterprise  are  my  great  evils, 
more  likely  to  prevent  forever  the  pn^^ress  of  improvement,  than  to  do 
good  in  any  mode  or  form. 

The  futility  of  the  last  argument,  that  usury  laws  are  a  protection  to 
simplicity,  is  very  clearly  shown. 

Jf  a  man  be  so  simple  as  not  to  take  better  care  of  bis  property  than 
the  Legislature  can  take  of  it  in  his  behalf,  he  is  mm  etmpot  numUs, 
and  ought  to  have  a.guardian.  If  he  be  liable  to  abuse  in  money  cod* 
tracts,  he  is  equally  so,  nay,  more  so,  in  all  other  contracts;  andifyOQ 
plug  up  the  tap,  why  not  fasten  the  bung'hole  also  1 

Suppose  a  simpleton  should  borrow  money  at  too  high  a  rate, — the 
error  is  easily  cured ; — for  he  can  go  to  another  lender,  and  borrow  at 
an  easier  rate,  and  pay  off  the  first.  But  if  he  have  made  a  bad  pur- 
chase, there  is  no  escape  for  him  ;  if  he  have  sold  his  farm  at  half  its 
value,  he  cannot  recall  and  cancel  the  deeds.  The  law  offers  no  help 
in  these  more  frequent  and  more  fatal  emergencies,  but  leaves  him  to 
his  unaided  simplicity.  This  is  truly,  in  the  blundering  language  of 
the  school-boy,  "  stroming  at  «  g9U  {gfutt}  and  twaihmng  a  tmo* 
mill  ( camel. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  tlie  usury  laws  having  been  thus  examin- 
ed, Mr.  Bentham  sets  forth,  in  the  following  letter,  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments against  them,  under  the  head  of"  Miscbiefo  of  the  AnU-Usori- 

ous  Laws." 

Tlie  first  of  those,  is  that  of  precluding  so  many  people  from  procur- 
ing the  money  of  which  they  stand  in  so  much  need, — by  denying  to 
those,  whose  security  would  be  sufficient  for  a  per  centage  higher  than 
.ordinary,  the  power  of  hiring  money  at  all,  because  their  secnrity  is 
insufficient  for  the  legal  rate ;  and  by  this  discrimination  in  favor  pf 
the  wealthy,  adding  to  the  wants  of  the  necessilpos,  and  heaping  dis- 
tress upon  distress. 

The  second  mischief  is  that  of  subjecting  those,  who  have  a  small 
amount  of  property,  to  losses  far  greater  than  any  usury  ever  heard  of 
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in  the  business  world,  by  obliging  them  to  sell,  at  any  sacrifice,  their 
property,  in  order  to  raise  the  money  which  the  law  forbids  them  to 
borrow,  at  the  rate  on  which  it  could  be  procured.  If  the  property 
tkos  aold  be  penonal  property,  it  is  seldom  dispoised  of  at  H  loss  lese 
than  thirty-three  per  cent. ;  if  it  be  laod,  the  loss  is  still  greater. 

The  third  mischief  is/ the  effect  which  the  laws  themselves  have,  in 
two  ways,  in  increasiog  the  rate  of  usury.  If  money  be  lent  upon  usury, 
to  all  other  risks  for  wTiich  the  borrower  roust  pay  the  lender,  is  added 
that  of  exposure  and  punishment  for  the  violation  of  the  law.  Against 
this,  tht  borrower  most  insure  the  leoder  by  an  inereased  rate  of 
interest. 

But  the  number  of  persons  who  would  be  willing  to  lend  on  usury, 
is  diminished  by  the  danger  of  the  business,  and  by  the  disrepute 
fastened  upon  it  by  the  law.  Of  course,  competition,  with  all  its 
leeaks  upon  price,  '»  exceedingly  diminished  also,  and,  what  ia  more, 
the  character  of  those  who  are  willing  to  hazard  their  property  and 
name,  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  withdrawal  of  many  excdlent  men, 
who  will  not  act  contrary  to  even  an  unjust  law. 

And,  finally,  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  the  law  is  nentioned^as 
an  objection  against  it.  The  law  holds  out  a  bribe  to  the  treacherooa 
and  nngratefol,  in  the  shape  (in  MassacMisetts)  of  a  forfeiture  of  three- 
fold the  amount  of  the  interest  agreed  upon,  which  can,  if  interest  has 
been  paid  by  the  borrower,  be  recovered  by  legal  process — or,  if  it  has 
not  been  paid,  can  be  deducted  from  the  demand  of  the  lender.  Thus, 
suppoee  ray  brother,  for  my  accommodation  and  at  my  urgent  request,^ 
haa  lent  me  a  thousand  doliars  for  three  year^at  twelve  per  cent,  par 
year.  I  can,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  sue  him  for  the  interest  so 
paid,  and  recover  of  him  ten  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  and  full  costs  ; 
thus  cheating  him  out  of  three  years  use  of  his  money,  and  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  eighty  dollars  and  a  biU  of  costs  for  his  kindness. 

In  two  anoeeeding  letters  he  trealsof  the  inefficacy  of  the  eiiiting 
*  usury  laws,  (in  England)  and  of  the  varioua  modes  in  which  naary  ia 
virtually  taken. 

Nothing  need  be  said  in  Boston  on  these  subjects  ;  for  every  one 
knows  that  our  monied  corporations  and  individuals  are  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  violating  the  usury  laws,  in  half  a  dozen  di^rent  modes 
and  forms ;  i|nd  be  who,  for  %  month  past,  haa  not  been  able  to  let  hk 
money  in  State-street  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  mast  have  beatn 
simple  indeed. 

The  drollery  of  Letter  IX.  the  title  of  which  is  "  Blackstone  cousid' 
ered"  entitles  it  to  especial  consideration. 

It  seems  that  the  learned  commentator,  Blackstone,  In  his  second 
hook,  and  thirtieth  chapter,  has  seated  that  it  is  just  as  wrong  (morally) 
to  take  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  horse,  as  for  money  lent.  This  par- 
allel Bentham  takes  up,  and  carries  along  much  farther  than  it  had 
been  carried  by  Blackstone,  in  order  to  show  that  if  taking  of  usury 
ought  to  be  forbidden  by  law,  so  ought  the  sale  of  horses  at  a  very 
great  price.  A  horse-jockey,  being  almost  as  unpopular  as  a  usurer, 
the  parallel  is  more  easy  and  perfect.  The  words  in  Italics  ara 
Bentham's ;  those  in  Roman  are  Blackstone's ;  those  in  parentheses 
are  the  words  which  Bentham  discarded  to  make  room  for  his 
own. 
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**  As  to  seUing  horses  a  capital  distinction  must  be  made  between  a 
moderale  and  an  ezorbitam  profit ;  to  the  fbrmer  of  which  Wa  giie  ihrn 
maM-otkorse^aHngf  (interest)  to  the  latter,  the  Iralj  odious  appella- 
tion of  jockey-ship,  {usury :)  the  former  is  necessary  in  every  civil 

state,  if  it  wore  but  to  exclude  the  latter.  For,  as  the  whole  of  this 
matter  is  well  sujiimed  up  by  Grotius ;  if  the  coiiipeusalion  allowed  by 
]aw  does  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  ineemMmmu  vokUh  U  it  to 
the  seller  of  the  hone  to  part  with  it,  (hasard  run)  or  the  want  which 
the  buyer  has  of  it,  (felt  of  the  loan)  its  allowance  is  neither  repugnant 
to  the  revealed  law,  nor  to  the  natural  law;  but  if  it  exceeds  these 
bounds,  it  is  then  an  oppressive  jockey-ship,  (usury  :)  although  the 
municipal  laws  may  give  it  impunity,  they  can  never  make  it  justl 

"  We  see  the  exorhitance  or  moderation  of  the  price  given  for  a 
horse,  (iaierMt.for  the  money  lent,)  depends  upon  two  circumstances  ; 
upon  the-  inconvenience  of  parting  with  thr  hnr<r  one  has,  (it  for  the 
present,)  and  the  hazard  of  nut  being  able  to  meet  with  such  another, 
(losing  it  entirely.)  The  inconvenience  to  individual  sellers  of  horses, 
Henders)  can  never  be  estimated  by  laws ;  the  genera/  price  for  hones, 
(rate  of  general  interest)  most  depend,  therefore,  upon  the  usual  or 
general  inconvenience.  This  results  entirely  from  the  quantity  of 
horses  (money)  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  more  horses  (specie)  there  are 
(is)  running  t^out  (circulating)  in  any  nation,  the  greater  «u|)ertluity 
there  will  be  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
maii  eoaehee,  (exchange)  and  the  common  concerns  of  life.  In  every 
nation  or  public  community  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  horses 
(money)  then  necessary,  which  a  [>erson  well  skilled  in  political  arith- 
metic might,  perhaps,  calculate  as  exactly  as  a  private  horse-dealer 
f  banker)  can,  the  demand  for  the  running  horte$  in  hie  own  tUMee 
(cash  in  his  own  shop  :)  all  above  this  necessary  quantity  may  be  spap> 
ed,  or  lent,  or  sold,  without  much  inconvenience  to  tbn  respective 
lenders,  or  srllrrs ;  and  tlie  j^rreater  the  national  superfluity  is,  the 
more  numerous  will  be  the  sellers,  (lenders)  and  the  lower  ought  the 
rational  price  of  horse^JUsh  (the  rate  of  the  nations]  interest)  to  be: 
but  where  there  are  not  enough,  or  barely  enough  spare  horses  (circu-* 
lating  cash)  to  answer  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  public,  horse-jlesh  (inter- 
est) will  be  proportionably  high  ;  for  sellers  (lenders)  will  be  but  few, 
as  few  can  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  selling  (lending)." 

From  the  above  it  is  manifest  that  in  addition  to  anti-u.surious  laws 
we  ought  also  to  be  furnished  with  equally  wise  and  useful  anti-horse- 
jockeying  laws ;  and  if  the  trade  in  horses  must  be  regulated  by  law, 
why  not  the  trade  in  hops^  lumber,  wool,  land,  Or  any  thing  else? 

Benlham,  having  now  examined  the  whole  array  of  arguments  for 
and  against  the  usury  laws,  in  his  next  letter  presents  a  statement  of 
what  he  considers  the  "  grounds  of  the  prejudices  against  usury,"  or,  in 
Other  words,  the  causey  to  which  the  existence  of  uuhw  laws  is  owing. 

The  first  of  these,  he  thinks,  was  the  ancient  prevailing  error  of 
nominal  Christians  in  supposing  that  religion  consisted  in  self-denial, 
not  for  the  general  good,  but  for  its  own  sake ; — in  avoiding  every 
thing  which  they  might  wish  to  do, — whether  the  taking  of  money  by 
way  of  interest  or  any  other  natoral  and  proper  thing  ; — or,  in  other 
words,  in  making  themselvef  wretched  here  as  the  price  of  enjoyment 
hereafter. 
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Afterwards  the  objection  to  interest  was  still  more  increased  by  the 
fierce  enmity  against  the  Jews  and  every  thing  Jewish,  which  spread 
over  Europe,  kiodling  every  where  against  this  Jinkappy  ra€e,  the  im* 
queochabie  fire  of  bate  and  persecution.  Now  iJie  Jews,  who  were 
by  their  law  forbidden  to  take  usury  of  one  another,  were  in  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  it  of  the  Gentiles,  and  consequently  the  whole  system  of 
usury  was  denounced  amongst  the  Gentiles,  as  abominably  unchris- 
tian. As 'my  author- says, Christians  were  too  intent  on  plaguing 
Jews,  to  Jisten  to  the  suggestion  of  doing  es  Jews  did,  even  though 
money  were  to  be  got  by  it.  Indeed,  the  easier  method,  tind  a  method 
pretty  much  in  vogue,  was,  to  let  the  Jews  get  the  money  any  how 
they  could,  and  then  squeeze  it  out  of  them  as  it  was  wanted."  It 
would  be  not  an  uninteresting  or  uninstructive  task,  to  compile  a  full 
account  of  jlhe  method  resorted- to  by  self-styled  Christians,  for  the  pai»> 
pose  of  extorting  from  the  unprotected  and  unpitied  decendants  of 
Abraham,  their  hard-won  earnings.  It  might,  perhaps,  teach  man- 
kind a  IesM>n  of  mercy,  were  i  to  set  forth  the  various  benefits  which 
the  commercial  and  business  world  has  received  from  these  "  dogs  of 
Jews"  the  Shylooks,  and  Isaacs  of  York,  whom,  even,  now,  it  is  the 
doIi<Tht  of  almost  all  mankind  to  revHe  and  trample  on.  -I^t-I  wili 
defer  these  acts  for  the  present. 

Another  cause  of  the  prejudice  against  usury,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
credit  given  to  a  very  silly  remark  of  Aristotle,  a  philosopher  whose 
genias  is  to  this  day  felt,  and  whose  metaphysics,  until  a  very  recent 
period,  prevailed  over  common  sense,  throo^fhoot  the  world  of  letters. 

Aristotle,  it  seems,  "  with  all  his  industry  and  all  his  penetration, 
notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  pieces  of  money  that  had  passed 
through  his  hands,  and  notwithstanding  the  uncommon  pains  he  liad 
bestowed  on  generation,  had  never  been  able  to  discover,  in  any  one 
piece  of  money,  any  organs  for  generating  any  other  snch  piece 
and  on  the  impulse  of  this  strange  defect  in  cmn,  he  uttered  the 
aforesaid  foolish  remar"k,  tliat  *'  all  money  is  in  its  nature  barren  !" 
and  what  conclusion  could  tliercfore  be  plainer  than  this,  that  all  in^ 
terest  is  unnatural  and  wrong  1  The  ludicrous  refutation  of  this  ridic- 
nloos  argomeoi  shall  be  given  in  Bentham's  own  words. 

"  A  consideration  that  did  not  happen  to  present  itself  to  that  great 
philosopher,  but  which,  had  it  happened  to  present  itself,  might  not 
have  been  altogether  unworthy  ot  his  notice,  is,  that  though  a  darie 
would  not  beget  another  idaric,  any  more  than  it  would  a  ram  or  a  ewe, 
yet  for  a  daric  which  a  man  borrowed  he  might  get  a  ram  and  a  couple 
of  ewes,  and  that  the  ewes,  were  the  ram  left  with  them  a  certain  time, 
would  probably  not  be  barren.  That  then,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
would  find  himself  master  of  his  three  sheep,  together  with  two,  if  not 
three  lambs ;  and  that,  if  he  sold  his  sheep  to  pay  back  his  daric,  and 
gave  one  of  his  lambs  fo^the  use  of  it  io  the  mean  time,  he  woold  be 
two  lambs,  or  at  least,  one  lamb,  richer,  than  if  he  had  made  bo  soch 
'  bargain^' 

Besides  the  foregoing  grounds  of  prejudice  against  usury,  Mr.  BeAU 
ham  mentions  another  eircamstance,  to  which  may  be  ascribed  the 
eiistenee  of  nsory  laws ;  which  is,  the  universal  nnpopolarity  of  the 
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moDej-getter,  and  saver,  as  compared  with  the  spender  even  if  be  be 
profligate.  Tbti  trnfriendly  feeling  towards  men  who  Mte«n«ltt«  la 
•fery  where  preaeoi,  mud  every  where  aetive»  and  bas  done  more  to 
defeat  the  enlightened  eflTorts  of  business  nieu  to  remove  the  in  urious 
restraints  of  a  useless  Jaw^  ibaa  all  the  argumenl  that  baa  ever  beeo 
employed  on  the  subject. 

Such  is  the  sabaiaiioe  of  Mr.  Bentham'i  book ; — and,  reooaadieadfld 
aalhat  book  ia  by  hia  k>nf  life  of  praciieal  phiianthopy  and  benevolent 
labor  I*  Ha  aigaments  are  entitled  to  great  consideration,  especially  in 
our  country,  where  no  man  is  willing  to  yield  the  convictions  of  his 
own  understanding  to  xhe  mere  force  of  long  established  usage  and 
precedent. 


.    THE  OPPOSINO  JCLAIM8  OF  THE  OLD  AMD  THE  HEW. 

For  about  nineteen  years,  the  thunders  of  the  fortress  and  tke  ship 
of  war  have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  roar.  The  martial  steed  baa 
been  ploughing  the  field,  or  oontriboting  his  part  to  the  interebange  of 
bttfliness,  thoogbl,  or  amusement,  through  the  widest  empires,  and  the 
flower  has  been  permitted  to  bloom,  the  lamb  to  frolic,  and  the  robin 
and  the  sparrow  to  warble  their  songs  and  nurture  their  young,  where  " 
thousands  of  swords  and  bayonets  bad  for  ages  gJeauied  with  horrible  • 
corttications.  There  48  little  danger,  however,  of  a  morbid  atagnatioo ; 
of  a  calm  too  great,  too  general,  or  too  I.-ii^ting.  In  proportion  as  inter- 
national wars  have  been  suspended,  civil  rights  have  come  into  dis- 
cussion. Disputes  have  arisen  between  sovereigns  and  subjects,  and 
often  between  one  citizen  or  district  and  another,  'i  iie^e  debates  axe 
«oroetimea  commenced  with  moderation but  it  ia  ia  their  very  nature 
to  accumulate  more  and  more  of  apparent  importance  and  consequent 
feeling;  to  transform  themselves  into  a  kind  of  warfare,  in  which  the 
desire  of  victory  may  absorb  every  nobler  {taasioo,  if  it  does  aot«ad  in 
blood  and  carnage. 

Apart  from  the  corrupt  propeoaitiea  of  mankind,  two  principles  of 
our  nature  have  a  conspicuona  infloettce  on  our  pc^itical  diaeoaaiona 
and  transactions — thirst  for  novelty,  and  attachment  to  custom  or  an- 
tiquity. These  conflicting  passions  often  set  a  man  at  variance  with 
himaelf,  and,  in  the  ten  thousand  difierent  proportions,  in  which  they 
are  eorabined,  or  opposed  in  society,  they  might  be  eapeaied  lopK>> 
dace  many  a  storm  of  words,  if  not  df  war. 

The  God  of  our  fathers,  by  his  unremiting  care,  has  preserved  our 
favored  land  from  those  dissensions  and  tumults,  which  have  threat- 
ened many  other  countries  with  all  the  fearful  uncertainties  of  revolu- 
tioa ;  and  yet  nor  capitol,  our  confederate  halla  of  legislation,  and  our 
forums  of  popnlar  diacassion,  have  often  resounded  with  the  Toice  of 
keen  dispute,  between  the  abettors  and  the  opponents  of  change.  For 
ten  or  twelve  years,  our  civil  constitutions  have  been  frequent  subjects 
of  argument  or  declamation.  Some  of  these  debates  may,  it  is  proba- 
ble, be  regarded  as  conflicts  between  philanthropy  or  patriotism  on  the 
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OM  aide,  and  selfishness,  rorniption,  or  party  spirit  on  the  other.  In 
most  cases,  however,  a  cnndid  mind  will  impute  them  to  the  iijfluence 
of  passions  and  feelings,  winch  are  neither  culpable  nor  commendable 
in  tny  high  degree^  aod  k'mmy  wrve  to  miligate  Ihe  asaal  tfipMriCies 
of  thitB  diffciMsioM,  if  we  trace  them  to  their  native  sources,  and'Uii- 
Ibid  those  principles  of  human  nature,  from  which  they  flow. 

Two  of  the  most  efficient  principles  in  our  nniure  are  tliose  of  self- 
love  and  benevolence,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importiince  in  the  con- 
duct of  life,  aiding  as  well  as  checking  each  other,  and  thus  securing 
the  happiest  results.  To  the  philosophic  eye  two  other  principles  <^ 
unspeakable  moment  present  themselves,  which  hear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other,  that  is  observed  between  benevolence  and  self-love,  an 
apparent  opposition,  but,  indeed,  a  friendly  alliance.  I  speak  of  the 
principles  named  above,^-our  natural  passion  fur  novelty,  and  the 
attachment  we  natarally  feel  fo»  those  things  to  which  we  are  accas- 
tomed. 

Mr.  Addison  mentions  novelty  as  in  itself  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
mental  taste,  and  we  need  not  look  beyond  the  circle  of  our  own  ex- 
perience for  a  demonstration  of  the  fact.  In  many  instances  the  same 
object  is  viewed  with  interest  or  indifference  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
rarity  or  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  Still,  it  must  be*  confessed,  how- 
'ever  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  that  we  have,  in  many  instances,  an 
attachment  to  that,  which  is  old  or  familiar,  simply  because  it  is  so. 
These  apparently  opposite  passions  are  not  always  found  in  the  same 
proportions.  In  some,  the  passion  for  novelty  is  greatly  predominant; 
M  others,-  an  attachment  to  antiquity  or  custom.  Indeed,  the  same 
person,  in  the^progrese  of  life,  undergoes  in  these  respects  very  great 
•changes. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  young  have  an  insatiable  thirst  for  novelty. 
For  this  a  good  reason  may  be  given.  On  the  threshold  of  their  being 
every  thing  is  new  to  them.  Heaven  and  earth  present  themselves  «t 
once  to  their  admiring  view,  feeding  their  curiosity,  firing  their  im- 
agination, and  leading  them  on  from  one  object  to  another  in  rapid 
■sirccession  and  perpetual  fluctuation.  In  the  ardor  of  their  feelings 
they  are  not  generally  disposed  to  investigate  deeply  ;  their  views  are 
superficial ;  they  do  not  become  acquainted  with  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
things,  nor  allow  themselves  time  to  form  thoae  attachments,  which  «e 
4he  natural  results  of  long  intimacy  or  use. 

The  infant,  indeed,  may  be  attached  to  its  nurse,  and  the  child  to 
its  baubles,  and  the  bashful  youth  may  have  a  strong  preference  for  the 
scenes  and  the  faces,  with  which  he  is  most  familiar ;  but  time,  of 
eonr8e,.mn8t  he.  required  to  ferm  attachments  of  this'  kind,  and  the 
longer  they  are  continued,  the  stronger  they  hecome.  Hence  friend- 
ships are  filmed  and  confirmed.  We  set  a  value  on  the  habitations, 
to  which  we  have  long  been  accustomed,  above  what  wc  should  feel 
for  others,  though  in  themselves  more  coinmodious  or  attractive.  The 
horse  and  the  dog  are  exalted  almost  to  the  rank  of  associates  ;  and,  in 
onf  imaginations,  articles  of  femiture  and  instruments  of  labor  become 
senntive,  if  not  colloquial  beings. 

For  attachments  of  this  kind  it  is  not  diflicult  to  account.  The 
kindness  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  tiie  utility  of  inanimate  things, 
address  themselves  directly  to  the  heart,  and  mingle  with  the  strongest 
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feelings  of  nature.  The  history  of  ever)f  person,  every  scene,  every 
object,  with  whksh  we  have  long  been  cooversmti  is  blended,  perhaps, 
with  many  events,  which  have  a  strong  hold  on  our  recollections  and 
our  feelings,  and  opens  channels  for  thnt  easy  flow  of  ihought,  which, 
if  not  the  most  protilabie,  causn.s  many  an  liour,  that  might  otherwise 
be  tedious,  to  pass  calmly  aud  perhaps  delightfully  OKer  us.  I  add 
that,  in  the  aiMive  panmtts  of  life,  the  foeilitiei  of  babit  oontribute 
much  to  strengthen  the  attachments  we  are  now  considering.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  custom  diminishes  original  difficul- 
ties, and  renders  everv  thintr  hut  impossibilities  easy.  Hence  those 
modes  of  operation,  which,  in  themselves,  are  far  from  the  best,  may 
be  preferred  by  those,  who  have  long  been  familiar  with  them ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  they  may  be  indeed  }h»  best  for  ihem,  and  especially  if 
fair  advanced  in  life. 

As  observed  above,  the  passion  for  novelty  and  change  is  most  con- 
»  ^  spicuous  in  the  young,  and  attachment  to  things  already  familiar  is  a 
enaracteristic  of  age.  In  this  arrangement  we  have  great  reason  to 
admire  the  wisdom  of  Pfovadence.  The  yonng  have  every  thing  to 
learn  and  every  thing  to  do.  Their  bodily  powers  are  to  be  in  a  sense 
created.  Their  limbs  and  organs  are  to  be  trained  to  facility  and 
promptness  in  a  thousand  diversified  employments  ;  and  the  mind,  by 
which  those  outward  operations  are  to  be  directed,  is  to  be  nurtured 
from  an  embryo  into  a  mature  state.  After  all  this,  provision  is- to  be 
made  for  the  ease  and  enjoyment  of  future  years,  and  especially  for  the 
decline  oflife.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  children  and  youth  require 
some  powerful  excitement  to  action ;  such  an  excitement  as  may  be 
found  in  a  boundless  curiosity,  and  an  ardent  love  of  change.  When 
the  bodily  and  mental  powers  have  been  in  some  measure  habituated 
to  their  proper  employments;  when,  by  superficial  views  of  surround- 
ing scenes  and  objects,  a  few  of  the  first  principles  of  life  and  action 
have  been  learned,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  fervor  of 
puerile  feelings  should  abate.;  that  we  should  have  an  increasing  dis- 
^position  to  examine  into  the  nature  and  worth  of  .those  objects,  whoee 
outward  aspects  are  more  inviting;  and  thM  we  should  become  more 
and  more  tenacious  of  the  attainments  we  have  made,  in  proportion  as 
we  have  found  them  to  be  indeed  valuable.  Iti  the  order  of  nature 
and  the  desigu  of  Providence,  every  year  renders  a  person  more  contem- 
plative, more  regular  in  his  pursuits,  and,  as  I  believe,  more  fervent  in 
those  feelings,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  human  virtue 
•  and  happiness,  I  do  not  mean  the  fervor  of  animal  spirits,  which  is 
unquestionably  greater  in  the  younjr  than  in  the  old,  but,  in  that  chas- 
tened sensibility,  which  is  the  effect  of  habitual  and  deep  thought. 
Am  we  advance  in  life,  perpetual  action  becomes  onneeessary  as  a  mere 
discipline  for  our  limbs  or  our  minds.  It  would  be  fetiguing  to  us. 
We  want  rest.  We  have  an  increasing  relish  for  tranquility  ;  and 
hence  our  increasing  attachment  to  the  persons,  places,  and  modes  of 
life,  with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar. 

,  A  due  balance  of  the  two  principles  or  passions  we  have  now  been 
considering,  constitutes  the  safety  and  happiness  of  every  community; 
civil  or  sacred.    The  world,  as  well  as  every  individual  of  mankind,- 
has  its  infancy  and  childhood,  and  should  be  constantly  looking  for- 
ward to  improvements,  to  which  the  present  state  is  no  more  than  the 
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dawn  to  the  meridian  day.  Oor  advanoement  in  every  tliiog  valuable 
we  mast  owe  in  a  great  measure  to  the  enterprise  of  those,  who  cas, 
never  be  at  rest,  who  are  continually  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
something  ncu .  I'hese  spirits,  however,  are  often  too  fickle  to  retain 
their  most  important  acquibiiions.  Tliey  need  the  aid  and  control  of 
very  difierent  dispositious ;  of  those,  "  who  hold  fast  that  wbieh'is 
gooid who  reverence  antiquity,  and  pay  a  sacred  regard  to  the  lessens 
of  experience ;  whos^  views  are  too  comprehensive  and  top  minui^  to 
be  cheated  with  mere  innovations  under  the  name  of  improvements^. 
Errors  and  abuses  can  never  be  sanctified  in  their  eyes  by  the  customs 
of  centuries.  tSiiii  less,  however,  is  the  antiquity  of  a  principle  or 
jNractioe  a  reason  in  their  mind  for  discarding  that,  which  has  been  - 
found  to  be  innocent  and  perhaps  beneficial. 

The  passion  for  novelty  is  not  indeed  the  noblest  of  our  feelings. 
Indulged  to  excess,  it  is  a  great  obstruction  to  final  improvement,  and 
may  render  a  human  being,  however  long  he  may  live,  and  whatever 
stature  be  iney  attain,  a  perpetual  child;  and  yet,  there  is  somethmg 
in  this  disposition,  which  entitles  it  lo  indulgence,  or  tenderness,  at  • 
least,  even  in  its  aberrations  and  excesses.  As  an  undoubted  princi- 
ple of  nature,  indeed,  and  one  which  is  calculated  to  promote,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  great  purpose  of  our  being,  it  may  fairly  claim 
something  more  than  forbearance  on  the  part  of  those,  who  feel  them- 
selves constrained  to  counteract  its  .eccentricities.  It  is  entitled  even 
in  the  young  to  a  degree  of  respect.  The  opposite  or  controling  prin- 
ciple, however,  attachment  to  custom  or  antiquity,  may  justly  demand 
a  higher  degree  of  tenderness  and  regard.  It  is  equally  natural  and 
equally  indispensable  to  the  great  purposes  of  our  being,  to  final  im- 
provement and  durable  happiness,  private  and  social.  This  sentiment, 
like  its  counterpart,  is  indeed  liable  to  excess.  It  may  degenerate  in 
one  heart  into  apathy  and  sloth,  ar>d  in  another  into  obstinate  or 
peevish  intolerance  of  every  thing  new.  Naturally,  however,  it  is 
attended  with  many  favorable  associations.  It  is  blended  with  a  vari-  . 
ety  of  recollections^  cheerful  or  peBsive,  which  have  a  good  influence 
on  the  spirit.  It  mingles  with  onr  veneration  for  age,  and  often  flows 
in  the  same  channel  with  our  gratitude  to  those,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  immediately  or  remotely  for  privileges  or  enjoyments. 

In  the  complicated  machinery  of  government,  we  should  guard  with 
a  jealous  eye  against  the  spirit  of  innovation.  In  the  great  mass  of  the 
community,  this  spirit,  when  allowed  to  vent  and  exert  itself,  will 
always,  I  t^elieve,  be  found  predominant.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  tho^e,  who  have  an  equal  right  of  suffrage  with  others,  are  too  little 
accustomed  to  reflection  and  meditation  to  set  a  just  value  on  their 
present  advantages,  and  are  therefore  too  ready  to  imagine  that  any 
change  in  their  political  situation  will  conduce,  to  their  beneflt.  This 
infirmity  of  the  people  is  obvious  to  those,  who,  withool  any  solid  merit, 
are  always  aspiring  to  places  of  honor  and  emolument,  and  who  will 
not  fail  for  their  own  advantage  to  cherish  and  gratify  that  restless 
spirit,  which  threatens  the  loss  of  every  thing  most  dear.  Nay,  if  it  be 
once  understood  that  there  is  nothing  fixed  in  our  civil  constitutions, 
we  should  have  ei|ough  to  fear,  though  alt  onr  public  men  were  the 
sincerest  patriots  in  the  world.  Those  recruits  of  young  legislators, 
which  every  year  piodnees,  would,  in  the  ardof  of  their  feelings,  over- 
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whelm  us  with  new  propositions  of  amendment.  These  propositions, 
of  course,  must  be  discu:«.<H;(i,  occupying  the  tune  of  the  wiiole  le<;isla- 
ture,  days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  perhaps,  and,  after  each  hutj  involve 
ed  an  eipenw  ormaoy  tbousaod  oollftra,  it  may  be  comparatifelj  well 
if  tbe  restilt  be  abaolutely  nothing.  One  auceesffiil  innovator  may 
cr>courage  the  attempts  of  many  others,  and  ])ut  the  whole  fabric  in 
danger,  and  e!*pecially  when  tbe  waves  of  party  feelinir  boat,  as  they 
oAen  will  do,  with  peculiar  violence.  A  wise  man  will  not  disturb  tbe 
wdl  of  a  lofty  and  compact  temple,  though  he  may  discover  here  and 
there  a  brick,  which  was  burned  somewhat  too  maeli  or  too  little  fer 
the  general  complexion  of  the  building.  Wliile  ti)cy  fill  their  place, 
at>d  exclude  wind  and  water,  it  is  incomparably  better  that  they  should 
remain.  The  tree  of  forty  or  hfty  years  standing  will  not  be  improved 
by  an  attempt  to  bend  and  atraighten  the  trunk  originally  crooked,  and 
far  less  to  give  a  graceful  curve  to  one 'that  was  straight.  A  alight 
infirmity  would  never  induce  a  man  of  sense  to  commit  himself  erento 
a  skillful  physician,  if,  in  doing  that,  he  must  become  a  subject  for  the 
experimeuta  of  every  one,  who  made  the  least  pretensions  to  the  art. 

Every  catisen  of  Massachoaetts  will  piobably  acknowledge  the  impor- 
tance <M  one  amendment  of  the  Cmistitution,  for  reducing  the  norobmr 
of  representatives  ;  but  time  may  prove,  that  they  have  tampered  too 
much  with  this  charter  of  rights  and  privileges  for  their  children's  chil- 
dren. It  may  be  remembered,  that,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since, 
a  miller  in  the  state  of  Vermont  thought  to  supply  some  defect  of  water 
by  cutting  a  channel  from  a  neighboring  pond.  For  this  purpose  he 
ploughed  a  single  furrow,  and  the  water  began  to  run.  As  the  soil 
was  light,  the  chnnnel  became  deeper  and  wider,  till,  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  wliole  pond  was  in  motion,  and  a  torrent  produced,  which  ploughed 
a  deep  ravine,  and,  in  one  hour,  swept  away  dam,  and  mill,  and  pond, 
and  every  trace  of  his  former  prosperity*  W.  H. 


THE  THUNDER  STORM  ;  A  TALE  OF  OLD  CITSTOICS. 

I  AM  not  one  of  those,  who,  without  inquiring  into  the  why  or 
wherefore  of  any  modern  customs,  condemn  them  merely  because  they 

are  new;^  and  with  equally  little  reason  persist  in  preferring  "  the  good 
old  way,"  to  which  habit  alone  can  have  rendered  them  partial.  Still 
there  was  in  the  primitive  fashions  of  our  forefathers,  much  that  was 
striking,  and  grand,  from  its  very  simplicity  ;  much  that  w  as  calculated 
to  call  forth  the  high  and  deep  feelings  of  their  sterner  characters,  and 
from  which  the  puny  sensibility  of  tiM  present. period  would  shrink  io 
dismay. 

Amongst  those  customs,  once  universal,  and  still  existing  in  most  of 
our  country  villages,  is  one,  which,  in  my  mind,  possesses  a  peculiar  de- 
gree of  fitness  and  solemnity,  which  can  never  be  fully  compensated 
by  the  advantages,  however  great  they  may  be,  of  the  one  that  has 
superseded  it  : — I  refer  to  the  tnanner,  in  which  the  ramainsof  the  de- 
parted were  borne  to  their  last  itome. 
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The  young)  who  have  always  inhabited  cities,  may  be  siirpritied  to 
learn  that  the  oflBice,  whieh  they'  have  been  accuatoiiiM  to  see  perform^ 
ed  by  the  fbneral  car,  was  forinerly  discharged  by  some  of  the  mate 
attendants  at  the  house  of  niournitig,  who  preceded  the  train  of  rr  ln- 

tivcs,  and  performed  by  turns  the  last  sad  <]iity  of  conveying,  to  tiie 
Jjoiise  appointed  for  all  ilie  ]ivin<r,  the  perishable  portion  of  that  friend 
whom  ihey  were  about  to  consign, — "  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes," — to 
the  silent  tomb. 

In  addition  to  thesis  persons  who  supported  the  bier,  and  who  were 
usually  from  the  younger  and  more  athletic  portion  of  the  assembled 
group,  there  walked,  on  each  side  of  it,  the  three  others  who  were 
selected  for  the  otBce  of  pali-bearers,  ou  account  of  the  similarity  of 
their  ages  to  that  of  the  deceased.  On  these,  in  my  ybaoger  days,  it 
was  CQstomary  for  the  mourning  family  to  bestow  a  weed  for  the  hat 
and  a  pair  of  black  gloves^  to  which,  if  the  family  were  wealthy,  a 
mourning  ring,  as  a  further  proof  of  gratitude  for  their  attetition,  was 
added.  If  the  corpse  was  that  of  a  young  female,  the  pall-bearers 
were  sometimes  takeu  from  amongst  her  youthful  friends  of  the  same 
sex. 

How  solemn,  how  admonitory  must  ha?e  been  the  feelings  aiwaken- 

ed  in  the  bosoms  of  those  thus  conveying  to  the  grave  the  mortal 
remains  of  one  whom  they  had  known  in  life  !  Must  they  not  have 
heard  within  their  own  breasts  a  voice  loud  as  that  of  an  archangel, 
saying,  '*Be  ye  also  ready!"  What  hearty  however  hard,  hot  miisl 
have  felt,  at  that  tine,  the  necessity  for  instant  preparation  1  What 
breast,  however  callous,  but  must  have  heaved  a  sigh  over  Intlierto 
unrnourned-for  sin,  and  have  breathed  a  prayer  for  pardon  from  Him 
who  seeth  in  secret?  Though,  with  the  many,  these  impressions  may 
have  been  as  fleeting  as  the  light  clouds  of  the  morning,  or  as  the  dew 
open  the  fluttering  spray,  when  the  sun  salutes  it;  yet  I  doubt  not  that 
there  were  those  who  returned  to  the  silence  of  their  own  homee,  not 
only  "sadder,"  but  "wiser"  than  they  went  out;  that  many  could 
say;  and  say  truly,  "  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than 
to  the  house  of  feasting." 

These  thoughts  were  suggested  to  my  mind,  by  seeing  pass  beneath 
my  window  a  funeral  train  of  modern  d^s,  consisting  of  a  hearse  and 
three  or  four  coaches,  in  which,  however,  I  could  discover  only  gen- 
tlemen, and  amongst  these  the  clergyman,  who,  in  former  days, 
always  led  the  procession,  though  the  distance  were  ever  so  great  or 
the  weather  ever  eo  inclement ;  and  as  I  compared  it  with  a  scene 
which  I  witnessed  in  my  childhood,  and  of  which  the  recdlection  Is 
as  vivid  as  the  events  of  the  last  hour,  I  endeavored,  it  being  with  me 
an  idle  moment,  at  the  close  of  a  long  arid  bright  summer's  day,  to 
heighten  the  contrast  still  more  by  describing  in  writing  the  image 
which  was  impressed  upon  my  mind  in  the  strongest  outlines,  and  the 
deepest  hues ;  but,  in  order  to  render  my  narration  fully  intelligible,  I 
shall  commence  my  story  at  a  period  a  little  earlier  than  that  of  the 
thunder  storm,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

I  was  born  about  the  year  in  one  of  the  larger  seaports  of  the 

then  colony  of  Massachusetts.  Amongst  its  inhabitants,  there  was,  at 
that  time,  a  prevalenoe  of  superstition,  yet  it  was  »  superstition  char- 
acteristic of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  I^ew-England ; 
VOL.  Yi.  iiO 
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for  it  arcM»  not  firoiD  the  want  of  religion,  neither  from  its  debasement, 
but  from  an  excited  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  it.  The  theology  then 
in  vogue  in  those  places  that  retained  n>uch  of  their  priiunive  charac- 
ter, taught,  in  the  strongest  language,  the  doctnue  ot  the  especial  prov- 
idence of  the  Almigtity ;  tod  though  each  one  did  not  apply  it  fully  to 
himaeif,  sU  believed  il  to  the  atmoat,  in  the  case  of  their  neighbor, 
particularly  if  bis  cbuactec  were  at  all  queatioDable,  and  hia  lot  in  life 
adverse. 

But  to  return  to  my  story ; — the  town,  in  which  my  childish  days 
were  spent,  was  built  upon  a  cape,  stretching  far  into  the  sea  its  iron- 
boand  coast,  which,  at  times,  projected  into  the  waves  in  high  and 

rugged  prominences  of  rock,  and  again  receded  a  little,  leaving  below 
its  cliffs  strips  of  sandy  beach,  upon  wliich  f^ome  pf)or  fi!«hernien  dried 
their  nets,  whilst  the  smoke  Iroui  their  iouly  and  desolate-lybking  huts 
might  be  seen  curling  up  against  tbe  steep  crags  (barren,  excepting 
the  fow  shrubs,  the  roots  of  which  found  a  hold  in  the  crevices  of  tbeir 
sides,  and  soine  stinted  evergreens  tluit  crowned  their  summits.)  which 
shut  out  the  dwellers  ufwn  these  sands  from  the  sight  of  aui^ht  else 
save  the  sky  above  their  iieuds,  and  the  immense  ocean  which  lieaved 
its  broad  bosom  beneath  the  glowing  heat  of  summer,  or  curled  its 
IbamUig  waves  in  wintry  storms  full  before  them.  Here  and  there,  at 
distant  intervals,  an  opening  between  tlie  ri<hrcs  of  rock  afforded 
glimpses  of  some  green  and  sunny  glade,  w  hich  gave  promise  of  a 
fertile  country  beyond  iho-^c;  stern  barriers  ;  and  at  the  head  of  a  capa- 
cious bay,  and  gradually  rising  as  ii  receded  from  the  water,  was  seen 
the  thiokly*settled,  though  not  then  large>  town,  which  was  the  place 
of  my  birth. 

Of  my  family,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  particularly  ;  it  is 
sufficient  for  ine  to  meiiiioii  my  lather,  as  the  renieinbraiicc  of  him  is 
closely  interwoven  with  ttte  recollectiou  of  the  thunder  storm,  lie 
was  my  idol ;  and  though  my  eyes  are  dim,  and  my  hand  is  tremulous 
with  age,  yet,  as  I  write  the  much-loved  name,  I  feel  my  pulses  throb 
as  they  were  wont  to  do,  when  I  ran  with  all  the  eagerness  of  childish 
joy  to  welcome  his  return  from  a  distant  port — for  he  was  the  master  of 
a  veaeei,  which  sailed  constantly  between  the  colony  and  the  mother 
eountr^. 

Dunng  the  intervals  that  occurred  between  my  father's  voyages,  he 
often  amused  himself  and  delighted  me,  by  taking  me  to  walk  upon 
the  beaches,  and  amouirst  the  ledtrcs  of  rocks,  to  hunt  for  shells  and 
pebbles;  and  when,  iu  these  rambles,  which  were  sometimes  pretty 
long,  1  became  wearied,  he  would  stq>  with  me  at  one  of  the  scattered 
hpts,  where  we  were  not  unfrequently  regaled  with  the  simple,  but 
savory  food  drawn  from  the  sea,  and,  at  the  same  time,  entertained  by 
some  of  the  wild  and  superstitious  legends  so  abundant  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  solitary  places. 

But  there  was  one  hut, — and  well  do  I  remeiDber  it,  for  even  to  my 
childish  eye  there  was  something  unusually  gloomy  and  forbidduig  in 
its  appearance,— which  we  never  entered ;  and  when  my  father  in- 
quired, as  he  sometimes  did,  of  those  we  met  in  our  walks,  after  the 
;  welfare  of  the  occupant  of  it,  whom  he  spoke  of  as  Stephen  Piisbury, 
n  deep  sigh,  and  a  mysterious  shake  of  the  head  always  accompanied 
the  answer  he  received,  that  he  could  not  be  long  for  this  world. 
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I  have  sometimes  seen  from  a  distance,  the  form  of  the  old  man  as 
he  sat  at  the  doer  of  his  4iunible  dwelling,  which  stood  entirely  abne 

at  the  foot  of  a  high  and  wholly  naked  rock  that  sheltered*  it  on  the 
north,  but  left  it  exposed  to  the  biirninrr  rnys  of  t}io  stin,  and  to  the 
full  force  of  the  storms  from  the  ocean.  The  strip  of  beach  upon  which 
it  stood,  was  so  narrow  that  the  hut  seemed  in  the  most  imminent 
danger  tit  being  waahed  away  by  the  tides  ;'ncMr  war  there  any  sign  of 
Tegetation  near  it,  save  the  seib>weed  which  dang  to  the  low  black 
rocks  at  the  water's  edge. 

Even  from  the  view  which  I  had  of  him,  as  he  sat  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  he  nyipeared  to  me  to  be  possessed  of  a  frame 
much  larger  than  that  of  other  men  whom  I  met,  and,  clothed  as  he 
was  in  th^  dark  and  rude  habiliments  usoally  worn  by  fishermen,  he 
seemed  like  some  aged  and  wasted  trunk,  from  which  the  storms  of 
heaven  had  stripped  its  leaves  and  branches. 

Once,  I  remember,  as  I  was  rrazing  upon  him  with  an  utHlefinable 
sense  of  fear,  a  woman,  whom  1  afterwards  learned  was  his  daughter, 
came  from  the  honse  and  appeared  to  address  him ;  he  merely  answer- 
ed her  by  a  slight  wave  of  bis  hand,  and  without  raising  his  head,  and 
she  instantly  left  him. 

At  length,  news  reached  the  town  that  Stephen  Pilsbury  was  dead, 
and  was  to  be  buried  on  the  ensuing  day. 

It  was  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  weather  excessively  hot ;  the  sun 
shone  brightly  through  that  long  morning,  and  not  a  speck  appeared 
to  obscure  the  brilliancy  of  the  sky  ;  but  at  noon,  and  just  as  the  sol- 
emn bell  tolled  to  announce  the  time  for  assembling  at  the  funeral, 
white  clouds  were  seen  rolling  up  thrMr  fantastic  forms  in  the  western 
horizon,  and  occasional  mutterings  of  thunder  were  heard  in  the  same 
direction.  All  presaged  a  thunder  slorm,  though  not,  perhaps,  till  after 
the  lapse  of  several  hours.  I  recollect,  however,  hearing  my  father 
observe,  that,  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  he  should  not 
fulfil  his  intention  of  going  out  to  the  funeral,  in  company  with  some 
old  sea-captains,  who,  as  being  of  the  same  age  and  profession  as  the 
deceased,  had  kindly  offered  to  his  daughter  to  officiate  in  the  capacity 
of  pall-bearers. 

The  hours  rolled  on,  and  again  the  funeral  knell  was  heard,  min- 
gling its  note  of  solemn  warning  with  the  distant  voice  of  the  thunder, 
and  the  hoarse  murmuring  of  the  waves,  as  they  dashed  in  sullen  and 
seemingly  constrained  fury  upoti  the  beach.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  weather,  a  large  concourse  of  the  hardy 
inhabituits  of  the  coast  were  collected  around  the  lowly  dwelling : 
this  was  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  my  father's 
house,  which  was  upon  the  principal  street  of  the  town  ;  beyond  my 
father's,  in  the  op{X)site  direction,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  stood 
the  meeting-house,  adjoining  which,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  inter- 
ment. 

The  sacred  volume  had  been  opened,  and  the  selected  portion  of  it 
read  and  commented  upon  ;  the  Pastor,  a  descendant  of  the  revered 
Robinson,  had  breathed  a  long  and  fervent  prayer, — nut  for  the  soul  of 
the  departed,  for  that,  he  believed,  beyond  the  influence  of  human 
intercession, — but  for  the  living,  that  they  might  repe'ht  ere  yet  too  late ; 
the  rough  voices  of  the  moltitnde  had  arisen  in  the  diige4ike  chant 
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of «  funeral  hymn ;  and  the  firoeassMMi,  whieh,  with  the  solitary  exeep* 
tion  of'  tlie  moufoing  daughter,  coiiaisted  entirely  of  men,  arranged 

itself  lor  ihi!  walk. 

The  luarers,  preceded  by  the  clergyman,  and  followed  by  a  line  of 
attendants,  past>ed  on  their  way  :  the  clouds  seemed,  at  the  sanie  lime, 
to  be  rapidly  mustering  their  forced,  and  the  thnnder,  accompanied  by 
occasional  flasiics  of  lightning,  and  a  few  heafy  drops,  falling  at  inter- 
vals, catne  <jradually  nearer,  till,  l)y  tiie  time  the  fmu'ral  entered  the 
strtn  ls  of  ilie  town,  the  uproar  ol  the  elements  was  lerritic,  whil>t  the 
sublimity  of  the  scene  was  heightened  by  the  deep  and  i«cpulchral  tone 
of  the  bell*  which^  as  it  was  heard  at  intervals,  amidst  the  rushing  of 
the  blast  and  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  as  they  da.sh<>d  themselves  io 
now  unbridled  ra^e  against  the  roclu,  seemed  to  be  tolling  the  knell 
of  a  departiutr  world. 

The  mourners,  us  if  too  intent  upon  the  performance  of  their  melan- 
choly office,  and  in  too  close  communion  with  their  own  thoughts  to 
heed  the  commotion,  i<till  passed  on,  and  the  storm  still  increased,  till 
the  pealin^T  of  the  thunder  was  incessant,  and 'the  atmosphere  seemed 
one  blaze  of  livid  tlainc. 

I  was  standing  at  the  window,  leaning  again!^t  my  i.^her,  whose  arm 
encircled  me,  tob  much  engrossed  by  the  scene  without,  to  think  of 
any  personal  danger,  when,  as  the  procession  came  directly  in  front  of 
the  house,  a  flash  of  lightning,  brjtrht  as  if  the  universe  had  burst  into 
conflafjration,  was  accom|)ariied  by  a  crash  of  thunder,  which  seemed 
to  make  the  earth  itself  tremble  to  its  foundations. 

For  a  moment  I  was  blinded ;  but,  on  recovering  my  sight,  I  looked 
from  the  window,  and  upon  the  ground  lay  the  bier,  which  the  bearers, 
as  if  actuatpil  l)y  one  impulse,  had  simultaneously  removed  from  their 
shoulders,  and  by  it  stood  the  venernbie  fortiis  of  tiie  aged  attendants, 
with  heads  uncovered,  and  bowed  to  the  ])eitings  of  the  pitiless  blnst 
that  wildly  tossed  their  while  locks. 

The  bell  ceased  its  clang ;  all  stood  mute,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  Alinighly  in  his  wrath. 

My  father,  observing  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  to  be  sinking 
beneath  a  shock  too  great  for  her  to  support,  rushed  forth  into  the 
storm,  and  brought  her  into 'his  house. 

Flash  followed  flash  of  blinding  lightning ;  pesA  socceeded  poal  of 
crashing  thunder  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  flames  were  seen  arising'  in 
no  loss  than  five  diflercnl  parts  of  the  town,  whilst,  still,  the  group 
belbrc  us  was  motionless,  and  I,  transfixed  with  horror,  stood  gazing 
at  the  scene,  unable  to  move. 

At  length,  after  one  concussion,  more  violent  than  any  that  bad 
preceded  it,  the  storm  seemed  to  abate.  The  aged  men  looked  round, 
as  if  scarcely  crediting  that  they  were  still  inhabitants  of  this  terres- 
trial sphere;  the  bearers,  slowly,  and  as  if  with  exhausted  strength, 
resumed  their  burden  ;  the  bell  again  gave  forth  its  hollow  note,  and 
the  dark  train  moved  slowly  from  sight. 

When  the  procession  returned  from  the  grave,  the  sUB  shone  as 
brightiv  as  if  no  cloud  had  ever  dimmed  its  lustre:  the  storm  seeoed  tO 
have  wholly  spent  itself,  arul  was  followed  by  a  perlect  calm. 

The  clergyman,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  as  a  descendant  of  the 
leafier  of  that  small  but  chosen  band  of  the  faithful,  whofonook  all 
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earthly  pleasures  for  the  sake  of  worshiping  their  Maker  in  purity  of 
heart  and  life,  amidst  the  wilds  of  America,  was  a  genuine  disciple  of 
his  ever-blessed  iMusler ;  like  him  lie  truly  weut  about  doing  good,  and 
having  karoed  that  the  bereaved  relative  of  the  deceased  was  at  my 
father  a,  be  came  itniiiediat«)ly  thither :  he  wa2»  cordially  welcomed  by 
both  my  parents,  for  he  was  not  only  the  revered  paator  and  beiove^ 
friend,  but  to  my  niolher  he  was  nearly  related. 

As  the  beuevuient  counlenauce  and  niuiiners  of  the  holy  man  were 
auch  as  to  endear  him  greatly  to  the  young,  I  alwaya  delighted  in 
being  present  during  his  visits ;  and  opon  this  occasion  1  bastendd 
after  him  to  the  room  whither  the  afflicted  daughter  had  been  convey- 
ed, and  from  his  conversation  with  her,  besides  much  useful  ioatruc- 
tion,  I  gathered  the  lollowing  particulars  of  her  father's  hislory. 

Stephen  Pilsbury  had  been  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  master  of  a  vessel  employed  in  transporting  sup|)lie»  from 
England  to  her  colonies;  upon  his  return  from  one  of  these  voyages, 
he  found  that  the  ravages  of  a  pestilential  disease  had  reached  his 
hitherto  happy  home,  and  swept  ofl'  all  the  memb^s  of  bis  family^ 
excepting  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Isabella. 

As  the  epidemic  still  prevailed,  he  determined  to  snatch,  if  possible, 
these  sole  remaining  objects  of  his  strong  aflbctions  from  its  power ; 
with  this  design,  he  collected  all  his  property,  which  was  very  consid- 
erable, and,  having  placed  it  on  board  his  ship,  he  embarked,  with  his. 
wife  and  dayghier,  lor  Boston. 

The  passage  was  long  but  not  unpleasant,  and  our  emigrants  flatter- 
ed themselves  with  the  hope  of  soon  arriving  at  their  destined  port ; 
hot,  when  within  sight  of  land,  there  arose  a  sudden  and  violent  storm, 
accompanied  by  a  strong  gale  from  the.  east,  which  drove  them  directly 
towards  the  shore. 

In  vain  was  ail  the  nautical  skill  of  the  whole  ship's  company  exert- 
ed to  avert  the  danger  of  shipwreck;  they  were  in  the  night  dashed 
upon  a  sunken  ledge,  and  the  ship  was  entirely  lost. 

Some  of  the  crew,  together  with  the  master  and  his  daughter,  saved 
themselves  by  clinging  to  the  wreck,  whence  they  were  taken  the  next 
day  by  a  coasting  vessel ;  but  Mrs.  Pilsbury,  from  want  of  strength,  and 
mm  the  dismay  with  which  she  was  seized,  was  unable  to  make  nae  . 
of  the  necessary  precaoCietts  Ibr  her  preservaiiot,  and  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  waves. 

Youth  and  a  good  constitution  enabled  the  daughter  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  shipwreck  ;  but  upon  the  father  they  were  as  lasting 
as  his  life.  The  intense  anxiety  he  had  suffered  during  impending 
danger,  and  the  final  destmetion  of  all  his  hopes,  added  to  many  sac-  ^ 
cessive  hours  of  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  an  equinoctial  ga]«, 
produced  a  violent  brain  fever  ;  and  when  he  at  length  regained  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  was  passing  around  him,  and  learned  that  she 
whom  be  so  fondly  loved  slept  beneath  the  cold  waves,  bis  sorrow 
knew  no  bonada. 

Gradually  his  strength  waa  rastofed ;  hot  the  gloom  of  bis  sphifs  took 
a  still  deeper  and  deeper  hoe,  till  it  was  evident  to  all,  that,  though 
not  actually  deranged,  the  equilibrium  of  his  mind  was  entirely,  and 
probably  forever  destroyed  :  his  only  pleasure,  if  that  could  be  called 
pleasure  that  brought  so  much  pain,  was  to  walk  upon  the  narrow 
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strip  nf  beach  before  mentioned,  and  gaze  towards  that  spot  whence 
vauibbcd  all  his  dreams  of  earthly  happiness. 

The  agent  of  the  oompanj  in  whcMe  service  he  bed  been  for  manj 
years,  sought  Pilsbury  out,  and  showed  him  and  his  daughter  every 
possible  kindness  ;  he  etideavorrd,  by  every  method,  to  iiuluce  the 
unfortunare  man  to  engage  aguin  in  bu:»iness;  but  finding  all  his  efforts 
fruitless,  he  collected  the  sum  of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  placed  it 
«t  bia  ditpoeai.  A  part  of  this  money  Pilabary  immediately  appropri- 
ated to  the  purchase  of  the  hut  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  tbitherhe 
retired  with  bis  daughter,  who,  ihoujrh  still  youthful,  and  possessing 
the  remains  of  beauty,  blighted  more  by  sorrow  than  time,  gave  up  all 
the  pleasures  of  society  and  every  other  enjoyment  congenial  to  her 
years  and  babits,  to  watch  over,  and  soothe  the  sorrows  of  that  parent 
who'  was  her  only  tie  to  eartb. 

The  inhabitants  of  their  more  immediate  neighborhood  at  first 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  lather  and  daughter  ;  but  their  total 
ignorance  of  the  various  forms  assumed  by  diseases  of  the  mind,  pre- 
vented them  from  rightly  understanding  Pilsbory's  mental  state,  and  to 
them  be  appeared  to  be  one  open  whom  Heaven  had,  for  some 
unknown  crime,  set  a  irark  ;  and  as  such  they  feared  and  shunned 
him.  Still  the  harmlcssness  of  his  life,  and  his  evident  sufTerings,  excit- 
ed in  them  a  degree  of  compassion,  which  led  thciii  to  show  all  the 
Undness  in  their  power  both  to  him  and  to  bis  daughter,  of  whom  aU 
acknowledged  the  worth.  « 

Such  was  the  sad  story  of  Stephen  Pilsbury.  I  shall  close  my  tale 
by  stating  that  his  daughter,  for  whose  fate  I  hope  my  readers  teel 
some  interest,  was  invited  to  take  up  her  residence  in  my  father's 
bouse,  where  she  remained  a  beloved  and  honored  guest,  till,  ripe  in 
years  and  usefulness,  she  fell  asleep  in  death,  and  was  laid  in  the  spot 
of  ber  own  choice  by  the  side  of  her  father.  M.  W.  D. 


MV  BOOTS. 

Fjx  pcdc  llrrcttles.  A  man's  taste  may  be  exhibited,  even  in  his 
boots.  In  fact,  when  we  hrst  look  upon  a  stranger,  having  glaDced  at 
his  face,  we  next  look  down  upon  bis  feet ;  and  from  these  data  hesi- 
tate not  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  merits,  intellect,  disposition,  and 
taste.  This  is  some  justification  for  my  thinking  and  writing  so  much 
about  my  boots. 

I  have  one  pair,  made  by  Gafiicld,  which  are  roonurnents  of  skill. 
They  are  military,  and  reach  above  the  knoe.  I.  wear  them  on  parade, 
for  I  write  Major  before  my  name.  Dogberry,  however,  pot  a  similar 
title  after  his.  This  pair,  with  iron  heels  and  brazen  spurs,  weighs 
no  less  than  thirteen  pounds,  and  as  I  am  not  the  most  practised  of 
horsemen,  they  serve  to  balance  me  on  the  charger,  counteracting  the 
strong  tendency  T  have  to  slip  off  on  one  side  or  the  other.  They  are 
not  kept,  like  chameleons,  upon  nothing ;  but  cost  me  as  much,  in  their 
way,  as  a  salamander  would,  in  fire.  It  was  not  the  plume  nor  the 
'  ^  epaulet,  that  first  excited  my  ambition ;  it  was  the  boots.  In  fact, 
many  of  my  friends  call  me  Mr.  Boots. 
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The  expense  is  in  varDish ;  for  surfaces  so  large'imbibe  not  a  little, 
before  they  become  lustrous.  1  ani  the  best  customer  Day  &  Martin 
ever  had  ;  and  they  have  my  portrait,  hanging  up  in  their  parlor,  at 
97  High  Holhorn,  or,  as  Mr.  Martin  calls  it,  'igh  'olborn. 

Genius  and  Taste  get  their  impulse  early.  I  remember  my  first 
pair  of  red  boots,  from  wbioh,  1  suppose,  came  my  ruling  passion. 
When  I  was  at  the  Potatoborough  Academy,  many  were  the  skeins  of 
silk  I  twisted  to  make  tassels  for  my  boots.  Had  I  but  exercised  my 
elbow  half  as  much  over  a  violin,  as  I  have  over  a  boot,  Paganiui 
would  not  now  he  the  marvel  that  he  is. 

But  the  sources  of  our  greatest  enjoyment  are  mixed  with  pain 
audi  have  siiflfered,  as  much  as  guilt  or  innocence  ought  ever  to  soffer, 
in  my  favorite  pursuits.  Talk  of  the  "insolence  of  office,"  the  "  law'e 
delay," — what  is  it  to  a  tight  boot?  And  the  "  pang  of  despised  lovo," — 
can  it  compare  with  the  pangs  of  seventeen  corns?  Verily,  Hamlet 
chose  petty  grievances  to  justify  suicide,  when  great  ones  were  at 
band.  -  But  I  defy  the  sternest  martyr  to  preserve,  in  his  torments, 
greater  show  of  apathy,  than  I  preserved  in  Qiine.  From  minute  cal- 
culations, I  find  thnt  I  have  been,  for. seven  years  and  three  months, 
in  great  bodily  pain  from  tight  boots.  My  foot  was  small,  but  I  would 
have  it  smaller.  Mucins  Sca}vola  and  Cranmer  sacrificed  not  their 
hands  with  more  constancy  than  I  devoted  my  foot.-  Every  diabolical 
twinge  of  gout  has  traveled  up  from  the  compress,  but  could  not  move 
me  to  limp  towards  a  boot-jack.  I  have  walked  in  the  sun  when  my 
foot  secmrd  swelled  to  double  its  compas.s,  and  my  boots  to  be  shrunk 
one  half,  and  no  one  that  I  met  or  lau^rhed  with,  knew  that  1  had  a  fire 
within  me,  like  that  of  the  poor  victim  of  Kebama's  curse,  or<C!aliph 
Vathek.  Had  I  borne  so  much  as  a  Catholic  pensnce,  it  would  hare 
given  me  the  spiritual  strength  of  St.  Dunstan,  to  vanquish  every  devil 
that  should  assail  me.  Dunstan  made  his  sahU'  adversary  roar,  by 
holding  him  by  the  nose  with  red-hot  pincers  ;  but  I  should  have 
wedged  his  foot  into  a  tight  boot,  a^  Prospero  threatened  to  wedge 
Arid  into  a  cleft  tree« 

**  1  will  rend  an  oak 

And  pejT  tliee  in  his  knott}-  entrails,  til! 
Thou  hast  howled  away  twelve  winters." 

It  was  no  light  labor  for  me  to  draw  on  my  boots,  though  I  had  a 
case  ofinstrumeuts  to  facilitate  it.  J  had  double  straps  ;  but  I  often 
broke  them  by  strength  of  arm,  and  generally  at  that  crisis,  when  the 
boot  had  gone  so  far  that  it  would  neither  come  off  nor  on.  .  I  have 
hopped,  many  a  sad  time,  over  my  floor,  upon  one  foot,  while  I  was 
straining  every  nervo  to  pull  the  boot  on  the  other.  I  lost  the  favor  of 
a  young  lady  by  being  an  hour  and  a  half  too  late  in  a  ride,  though  I 
called  upon  her  the  very  moment  I  could  get  on  my  boots.  But  I  had 
more  torments  that  afternoon  than  Cupid  could  indict.  F. 
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BISHOP  LOWTH's  epitaph  ON  HIS  DAUOHTfiE. 

One  hot  afteroooo  last  8iimQier,,\vhen  Boinewbtt  fatigued  with  ezeiw 
tioo  io  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  being  in  thai  uDcomfbrtable  mood, 

when  the  mind  cravfs  something  to  do,  and  yet  is  so  listless  and 
capricious,  that  it  can  fix  upon  nothing  wherewith  to  occupy  itself,  I 
was  in  search  of  amusement,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  some  old  peri- 
odicals, when  1  came  across  an  article  upon  epitaphs.  Among  many 
of  those  cited  in  the  article,  as  remarkable  for  something  or  other, 
some  for  excellence  and  some  for  want  of  it,  some  for  wit,  and  some 
for  quaintnpss,  1  found  the  celebrated  Latin  epitaph  of  Bishop  Lowlh 
upon  his  daughter.  Of  tl^is,  the  writer  of  the  article  asserted,  that  it 
Defer  had  been,  and,  in  his  opinion,  never  could  be,  translated  into 
English  verse,  with  any  tolemble  accuracy.  My  organ  of  eombative- 
ness  was,  probably,  at  the  time,  in  a  state  of  consideraUe  excitement ; 
for  I  was  instantly  seized  with  a  desire  to  prove  th<*  writer  a  conceited 
ninny  in  judging  so  positively  as  to  what  others  might  be  able  to  do. 
The  organs  of  constructiveness,  philology,  6bc.  were  roused  in  some 
manner,  (how,  |  shall  leave  for  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Spnrzheim  to 
explain,)  by  this  energy  of  the  organ  of  combativeness,  and,  in  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  produced  the  foUowincr  translation,  as  the 
result  of  their  c<incentrated  and  united  action.  That  it  is  poitry,  I 
will  not  affirm,  nor  is  poetry  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  task  ;  but  it 
It  vone,  as  any  one  may  perceive,  whom  heaven  has  blessed  with 
SM  SOT,  or  with  the  facnlty  of  counting,  at  the  same  time,  syllables  and 
fingers,  a  faculty  that  too  often  is  thought  to  supply  the  place  of  an 
ear ;  and  grammar  and  dictionary  will,  1  think,  bear  testimony  to  its 
possessing  tolerable  exactness. 

ariTAra. 

**  Cwra,  vale !  ingvniA  prMtaas,  pietate,  podore, 

At  p'usquam  natie  nomine  cara,  vale  ! 
Cara  Maria,  vale !  at  veniet  felicius  evum, 
Quando  iteruin  tecum,  aim  modo  digniis,  ero; 
*■  Cara  redi !'  letd  turn  dicam  tog*,  '  paternos 
£ja  age  in  amplazus,  Cua  Maria  radt!' ." 


DOKS  fiTTO  airousB  Ysast. 

Dear  one,  farewell  I  with  gWMDS  MsSisd,' 

^Vitil  grace  and  piety, 
But  dearer  by  a  dautjhter's  name, 

Alas  !  farewell  to  thee  ! 
Fmr«weU«  Maria  dear  !  a,  happier  tiflia 

Will  mirek  be, 
When  I  again,  if  worthy  found, 

Shall  meet  with  thee. 
*'  Dear  one,  return !"  with  joyful  voiea 

My  words  will  be, — 
**  Come  to  thy  fatber'a  arms,  Maria  dear, 

-  Return  again  to  me !"  8. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Tke  Hofy  BibUr  contahang  the  Old  and  New  TesUuuiKUy  m  the  Cbn- 
mon  Version.  With  Amendmenis  ef  tie  Laiiguage*  Bjf  NoahWeh' 
iter,  LL,  D, 

The  oiyect  of  Dr.  Webstar  in  preparing  this  work  meets  with  our 
hearty  approbation.  We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  our  Bible  should 
be  disgraced  by  the  indelicate  or  barbarous  phrases,  which  happened 
to  be  current  ivvo  centuries  ago,  but  which  were  long  sioce  driven  from 
•II  good  society ;  nor  can  we  nndarstand  why  we  should  be  perplexed 
or  misled  by  words,  which,  though  perfectly  intelligible  to  our  ances^ 
tors,  are  now  either  wholly  obsolete,  or  used  with  significations  en- 
tirely different  from  those,  which  the  original  translators  attached  to 
them.  Besides,  why  should  the  passages,  which  the  whole  .learned 
world  allow  to  have  been  mis4ransfated,  be  suiered  to  remain.clad  in 
all  the  authority  of  holy  writ  f .  On  the  other  hand,  Ihe  common  ver- 
sion has  been  familiar  to  ns  from  our  infancy.  Oar  strongest  religious 
feelings  have  been  connected  with  it.  Not  only  its  doctrines,  its 
threats  and  promises,  but  its  very  words,  have  been  upon  our  tongues 
and  in  our  hearts  from  the  days  of  childhood,  and  to  its  minutest  pe> 
eiiliarities  is  attached  a  sacredness,  which  belongs  to  no  other  writings 
and  to  no  other  style.  Not  only  in  its  general  features,  but  in  its  peeol- 
iar  phraseology,  it  has  become  so  incorporated  into  our  literature,  is  so 
connected  with  our  earliest  associations,  and  so  blended  with  our 
dearest  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  wc  can  hardly,  without  violence  to 
our  nature,  sufler  even  a  word  to  be  altered  or  removed.  All  the  new 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  however 
mnch  they  may  have  done  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  original 
text,  are  altopfether  unsatisfactory.  They  do  not  seem  like  the  holy 
book.  Achilles,  dressed  out  as  a  modern  fop,  would  not  more  offend 
our  classical  ttote,  than  the  Bible,  tricked  oat  in  the  finery  of  a  modem 
style,  ofiends  our  religious  taste.  To  our  minds  it  is  no  longcir  the 
Kbie.  Its  words  carry  not  with  them  that  fullness  and  sacredness  of 
import,  which  are  attached  to  the  good  old  \yords,  that  have  so  long 
come  to  us  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  family  altar. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Webster  has  been  very  judicious' in 
bis  »Am.  **  In  my  view/'  he  says  in  bis  prelkce,  *'  the  general  style 
of  the  version  ought  noi  to  be  altered.  *  *  .  ^  I  have  been  careful 
to  avoid  unnecessary  innovation?,  and  to  retain  the  general  character 
of  the  style.    The  principal  alterations  are  comprised  in  three  classes. 

"1.  The  subatitation  of  words  and  phrnses  now  in  good  use,  for  such  as  are 
now  wholly  obsolete,  or  deemed  below  the  digoity  and  •oleronity  of  the  subject. 
2.  The  correction  of  errors  in  ^mmar. 
"      TIio  insertion  oreuphetnisniH,  words  and  phrases  which  are  not  very  ofTen- 
sive  to  delicacy,  in  the  pfause  of  such  as  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  uttered  belure 
a  ptooiiaeiioos  aodiMMe." 

VOL.  Ti.  21 
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Such  18  the  general  plan,  and,  fiw  the  moat  part,  we  believe  that  it 
haa  been  skillfully  eieeoted.  The  following  are  apeeiroena  of  the 
changes,  which  have  been  made ;  pmi  for  deal;  as,  a  tenth  part  of 
flour.  Exodus  xxix.  40.  Skillful  ^ox  cunnimr,  when  used  of  persons; 
curious  for  the  same  word  when  applied  to  things.  Gen.  xxiii.  27 ;  Ex. 
xxvi.  1,  &.C.    Hinder  for  let^  Rom.  i.  13  ;  Restrain^  2  Thess.  ii.  7. 

"  Tuke  no  thought.  It  is  probable  this  phrase  formerly  bad  a  more  intensive 
ttgnlfiealion  than  it  has  at  praaent.  In  Bfatt  vi.  S6,  S7, 31,  M,  the  phrase  falls  far 

short  of  tlie  force,  or  real  meaning  of  the  original.  I  Inve  isxpffanad  the  idaabf 

Be  not  aiurivus.    So  in  Lulie  zii.  22,  26. 

"  Prevent.  This  word  is  many  times  used  in  the  Yersion,  but  not  in  tks  seaie 
in  which  it  is  now  universally  uned.  Indeed,  *o  different  are  its  scriptural  uses, 
tiiat  pruttably  very  few  readers  of  common  education  understand  it.  I  have  had 
raoouTM  to  tba  ablest  expositors,  Engliahand  Gennnn,  to  aid  me  \n  oxpraaiing 
tba  MUM  of  tiio  word  in  tb«  ioveral  paaaagat  in  which  it  ia  used." 

For  instance;  2  Sam.  xxii.  6,  be  baa  rendered,  The  snares  of  death 
seized  me,  (common  version,  prevented  me  ;)  Job  iii.  12,  Why  did  the 
knees  receive  mo  ?  (common  version, /jrcucn/  me  j)  Isa.  xxi.  14,  ThejT 

met  with  tlieir  bread  him  that  fled,  &lc. 

"  StrMH  out  a  gnat.  Matt,  xxiii.  34.  The  words  in  our  version  are  *  strain  at 
m  gnat*  It  n  unaeeonntablo  that  aoeh  an  obviona  orror  ahonld  remain  nnoor- 

rected  for  more  than  two  centaries.  The  Greek  signifies  to  strain  ovt  a  puU,  as 
by  passing  liquor  through  a  eolander  or  a  filter,  it  is  not  a  doubtful  point.  At 
nay  have  been  a  misprint  for  out,  in  the  first  copies. 

"  H'ould  God,  would  to  God.  These  phrases  occur  in  several  passages  in  which 
Uiey  are  not  authorized  by  the  original  language,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Sa- 
premo  being  is  not  used;  but  the  insertion  of  them  in  the  Toraion,  has  given 
ooontanance  to  the  pnctiea  of  lAtrodncing  them  into  discoorses  and  public 
•peeches,  with  a  levity  that  is  incompatible  with  a  dae  veneration  for  the  name  of 
God.  In  Job  xiv.  13,  the  same  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  O  that,  the  common 
mode  of  expreaaing  an  ardent  wish ;  and  I  have  used  the  aame  worda  in  other 
paasagea.  Boo  Ex.  sri.  3;  Dent,  xxvlii.  67." 

We  might  select  many  other  amendments  quite  as  judicious  as  these ; 
but  trust  that  what  we  have  already  done  will  give  to  those  who  have 
not  aeeb  the  work  ao  favorable  aii  impreaaioD  aa  to  ita  character,  that 
they  will  be  induced  to  examine  it  for  themaelves.    No  religious  sect 

need  fear  it.  "  To  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  denomination  of  Christ- 
ians," says  Dr.  Webster,  "  I  have  not  knowingly  made  any  alteration 
in  the  passages  of  the  present  version,  on  which  the  different  denom- 
inationa  rely  for  the  support  of  their  peculiar  teneta." 

The  following  class  of  altwatioaa  do  not  atrike  us  so  pleasantly.  We 
cannot  think  that  any  man,  however  eminent,  should  change  the  words 
of  our  common  Bible  merely  for  the  sake  of  conformity  to  bis  own 
rather  peculiar  views  of  language. 

"  To  is  used  for  un/o.  This  latter  word  is  not  found  in  the  Saxon  books,  and 
as  it  ia  never  used  in  our  present  popular  language,  it  is  evident  tliat  it  is  a  modem 
compound.  The  first  syllable  un  adds  nothing  to  the  signification  or  force  of  to  ; 
but,  by  increasing  the  number  of  unimportant  syllables,  rather  impairs  the  strength 
of  the  whole  clause  or  sentence  in  which  it  occMUS.  It'has  been  lajaetad  b/ •!> 
most  every  writer  for  more  than  a  century." 

Admitting  that  unto  is  no  longer  used  in  popular  language,  no  one 
mistakes  its  meaning ;  and  can  any  man,  vviio  has  an  ear  for  the 
melody  of  speech,  consent  to  have  its  place  supplied  by  a  nionosyilable 
in  passages  like  these  f  "Day  unio  day  utteretb  speech  and  night iMfo 
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night  showeth  knowledge  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor,  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  g^ive  you  rest;"  "  O  continue  thy  loving  kind- 
new  tifil«  them  that  know  thee,  and  thy  righteoosDem .  la  the  upright 
in  heart  T"  Is  there  m  theee  passages  no  beauty  added  to  the  ezprea* 
sion  by  the  use  of  unto?  Nny,  have  not  the  translators,  in  the  last  of 
the  passages  quoted,  contributed  much  to  the  beauty,  dignity,  and 
power  of  the  sentence  by  retaining  unto  in  the  former,  and  using  its 
more  diminutive  brother  in  the  latter,  clause  of  the  verse  ? 

My  and  ihy  are  geDerally  aubstituted  for  mine  and  thine,  when  used  aa  adjeo- 
tlTM.  The  latter  are  wholly  obaolete.*'  ^ 

Suppose  that  they  were  wholly  obsolete  ;  do  they  not  in  Scripture  add 
to  the  general  solemnity  of  the  style  1  Is  it  not  well  to  preserve  in  the 
Bible  some  lurmsof  speech  which  are  to  be  (bnn4  no  where  elset 
Does  not  Dr., Webster  himself  allow  that  the  style  of  the  common  ver* 
sion  should  be  preserved  ?  Yet  it  is  an  antiquated,  an  obsolete  style, 
and  no  good  writer  of  the  present  day  would  think  of  imitating  it. 
But  if  an  obsolete  style  is  to  be  preserved,  why  shall  not  obsolete  forms 
bf  expression  and  obsolete  ibmiB  of  words — not  obsolete  words,  but  ob- 
solete forms  of  words — be  entitled  to  the  same  privilege t  Nay,  in 
what  does  the  peculiar  style  of  our  Bible  consist,  more,  than  in  the 
antiquated  forms  of  expression  and  of  words  which  abound  in  it?  But 
we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  VVebsiler  in  admitting  that  mine  and  thine, 
**  when  nseaas  adjectives,"  are  obsolete.  To  be  sure  we  never  bear 
them  in  cooTersatton,  nor  are  they  to  be  found  in  plain  prose  writings; 
but  in  poetry  and  in  poetical '  prose  they  occur  hariAly  less  frequently 
among  the  writers  of  our  own,  than  oT  any  former  age.  Witness  the 
following  instances  selected,  almost  at  random,  from  Lerd  Byron 

Though  time  restore  me  to  my  home, 
I  ne'er  shall  bend  mine  eyea  on  thee,  &.C. 

Tkiiu  eTil  deeda  are  writ  in  gore,  &e. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  of  this  usage.  It  never  occurs 
before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant ;  but  in  the  more  smooth  and 
polished  works  of  those  poets,  who  have  been  most  attentive  to  the  bar* 

.  mooy  of  words,  we  bdleve  that  my  and  thy  are  much  less  common  than 
mine  and  ^Ame  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel;  aad  precisely 
such  is  the  case  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  in  this,  as  in  some  other  instances,  Dr.  Webster  has  violated  his 
own  rale,  and  has  mi.  "  beea  easeful  to  avoid  unaecessary.imiotiF 
tions."  What  is  the  necessity  of  changing  sitne  into  my  in  saeh  pat" 
sages  as  theaet^  "  I, even  I,  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions 
for  mine  own  sake."  ^*  Woman^  what  have  1  to  do  with  thee  f  wtbu 
hour  is  not  yet  come." 

In  some  cases,  where  alterations  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
nndering  the  meaning  more  plain  to  the  uneducated,  mote,  we  tbkik, 
is  lost  in  dignity  and  strength,  than  is  gained  in  clearneaB  and  ooneol* 
ness.  **  And  as  he  was  thus  speaking  for  himself,  Festus  said,  with  a 
loud  voice,  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself;  much  learning  doth  make 
thee  insane.    But  he  said,  I  am  not  iHscme^  most  noble  Festus."  Acts 

-  xzvi.  ^,  35.  *'  And  the  iU-lavored  and  leiii4leehed  etm  «le  «p  the 
oevea  weU-fovoied  tad  fat  tmn,"  Qen.  iK.  4. 
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The  following  is  in  inntnce  of  negligence  ibr  which  we'  were  not 
prepared,  knowing,  we  did,  the  great  accuracy,  care,  and  industry 
of  the  editor.  Among  the  changes  specified  in  the  Introduction,  is 
the  siibstilulion  of  "  number  for  till,  when  used  in  the  sense  oi'  count," 
and  reference  is  made  to  Gen.  xv.  5,  which  stands  ttius  in  the  new 
work :  *'  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thoa  art  able  to  tmmber  them"  We  bad 
the  eurioeity  to  turn  to  the  passage  in  our  Hebrew  Bible  and  Were  not 
a  little  surprised  to  find  that  the  two  words,  which  are  translated  tell 
and  count,  are,  in  fact,  one  word,  and  both,  of  course,  "  used  in  the 
sense  of  count."  ' 

With  respect  to  the  third  class  of  amendments,  "  the  insertion  of 
enphemisms/'  a  reformation  was  called  for,  and  the  work  has  been 
judiciously  performed.  The  necessary  changes  bare  been  inade,  and 
we  are  happy  to  see  that  the  editor  has  not  lent  countenance  to  that 
aficcied  dehcacy,  that  sickening  squeamishness,  which  can  hardly  be- 
long to  a  healthy  slate  of  mind,  but  whicli  is,  nevertheless,  so  common 
in  these  days  of  unnatural  refinement  Were  these  the  only  improte- 
ments,  which  the  work  before  us  contained,  they  would  of  themseffes 
be  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  work  should  bie  eitensively  used,  es- 
pecially as  a  book  for  children. 

The  labors  of  Dr.  Webster  would  have  been  more  useful  had  he 
confined  himself  more  rigidly  to  bis  roles.  *' The  language  of  the 
Bible,"  aajra  the  Preface,  page  4,  '*  has  no  inconsiderable  influence  in 
forming  and  preserving  our  national  language."  The  remark  is  just. 
But,  if  every  man  is  to  be  allowed  to  change  this  language  according 
to  his  own  peculiar  notions  of  grammar,  etymology,  and  usage,  will 
not  the  standard  be  constantly  ehsnging  with  the  rarying  humors  of 
the  day  7  And  how  then  will  it  continue  to  "  form  and  preserve  our 
national  language  1"  We  wish,  thcreforo,  for  \h'\s  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  some  of  which  have  been  stated,  that  Dr.  Webster  had  re- 
stricted himself  to  the  changes  absolutely  required  from  a  regard  cither 
to  delicacy  or  to  sense.  Still,  we  thank  him  for  his  work ;  though  onr 
gratitude  would  be  more  unqualified,  if  he  had  aeen  fit  to  consult  at 
about  changing  some  words,  which  have  been  too  long  cherivshed  as 
friends,  to  be  lightly  parted  with.  We  thank  him  for  his  labors,  'i'hey 
must  be  useful.  So  far  as  sense  is  concerned  the  present  is  a  decided 
improvement  upon  the  common  -  version ;  and  he,  who  corrects  ona 
erroneous  passage,  or  illuminates  one  dark  sentence  in  this  most  vdo* 
able  of  books,  has  done  much  good  to  his  fellow-men.  The  errors  are 
errors  of  taste,  and  upon  this  subject  disputes  are  unwarrantable. 


The  Christian  J2aZe  of  Marriage,    An  Essay.    By  Howard  Mql- 

com. 

The  author  of  this  essay,  it  seems,  has  scruples  of  conscience  about 
officiating  at  the  marriage  of  unbelievers  with  believers.  He  thinks 
snch  unions  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and,  therefore,  clergymen 
ought  not  to  countenance  them.  His  argument  seems  te  be  stated 
under  three  general  heads, — 

1.  It  is  forbidden  in  the  Old  Testament  : 

2.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  : 

3.  It  is  improper,  on  aMOWit  of  ita  conaeqiMnoes. 
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-  The  amount  of  the  first  part  of  the  argument  is  simply  this.  The 
Jews  f^ere  forbidden  to  interniftrry  with  the  Moabitee,  the  Perizzites, 
the  Amorites,  and  tiie  Hittites— f^re/bre,  believers  are  now  forbidden 
to  intermarry  With  the  Moahites,  the  PeriBziteSy  4ite.  of  the  •world 
aroond  them. 

The  second  comes  to  this  :  The  early  Christians  were  commanded 
to  set  themselves  apart  from  the  world — all  the  rest  of  the  world  being 
onbelieving  Jews  or  OentileA— lA«re/ore,  believers  ought  not  to  marrj 

-    from  among  the  Gentiles  of  this  age. 

The  third  branch  may  be  thus  stated.  The  marriage  of  believera 
with  iinbeJievers  is  usually  followed  by  unpleasant  differences,  or  by 
the  apostacy  of  the  believer  from  the  true  faith,  or  by  the  uuhappiness 
of  both  parties  to  the  marriage  contract. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  espress  the  utter  absurdity  of  this  linO  of  argument. 

What  analogy  can  any  man  in  his  senses  find  between  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  of  old,  surrounded  by  idolatrous  nations,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  "  Believers,"  now,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  Christian  com- 
munity t    There  is  a  ludicrous  inaptness  in  the  argument.  -  <  > 

Again,  what  analogy  is  there  between  the  am^l  and  penecnted  sect 
of  Christians,  in  the  Hr^t  period  of  Christianity,  hemmed  in  by  a  Gen* 
tile  world,  mostly  hostile  to  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
"  church"  of  this  age,  sustained  and  supported  by  public  opiaioOi  and 
the  contributions  of  the  whole  community. 

And  lastly,  the  parties  concerned  are  the  only  proper  judges  of  the 
suitableness  and  desirableness  of  their  being  married*  It  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  consequence  that  they  should  agree  in  temper,  tastes,  and 
mutual  esteem  and  attachment,  than  in  controverted  points  of  dog- 
matic theology. 

.  But,  admitting  the  argument  to  be  good,  when  stated  hi  general 

torms — which  it  is  not — the  whole  thing  is  rendered  pugatory  by  the 
want  of  a  definition  of  a  belit  ver.  Who  is  a  beHaur?  Will  Mr.  Mak 
com,  will  any  finite  being,  have  the  presumption  to  say  that  all  are 
unbelievers,  who  believe  not  precisely  as  he  does?  The  age  of  creeds 
is  gone.  Each  man  must  now  think  for  himself,  following  the  scrip- 
tores  as  his  only  goide.  Now,  if  no  people  are  to  marry  save  those 
who  think  alike,  why  the  days  of  monasteries  ^nd  ^nuniie^iee  must  re- 
turn. There  will  be  a  universal  celibacy,  and  the  human  race  will  die 
out  with  this  generation.  But  this  cannot,  of  course,  be  Mr.  Malcom's 
meaning.  From  some  expressions  towards  the  end  of  the  essay,  we  infer 
thm  ft  ftSeoer,  in  his  sense  of  the  toNn,  is  one'  who  belieyes  in  the  di- 
vine itffloence  of  evening  meetings,  revivals,  fOur-days  meetings,  inquiry 
meetings,  and  other  ingenious  machinery  of  that  sort — that  is,  one  who 
believes  in  Mr.  Malcom.  Now,  there  are  many  orthodox  denomina- 
tions, who  think  very  differently  about  these  things;^  as,  for  instance, 
the  Episcopalians.  It  will  not  do,  therefore,  for  a  believer  to  marry  an 
Episcopalian.   ThO  same  statement  might  be  eztended^to  others. 

But,  it  may  well  be  asked.  What  right  has  a  clergyman  to  meddle 
in  this  matter?  None  at  all.  It  is  not  a  question  for  his  conscience 
to  decide  ;  but  for  the  consciences  of  the  man  and  woman  who  choose 
to  marry.  The  performing  of  the  ceremony  is  merely  a  legal  function, 
and  in  no  respect  a  religious  one,  jio  far  as  the'  ceremony  is  binding. 
The  clergyman  is  in  no  letpeel  reaponnUe  fcr  the  conieqiMnces ;  ho 
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bu  BO  ihadow  of  i  right  lo  interfere  or  object,  provided  theie  exist  no 
legal  objectioQ— tod,  if  lie  does  so,  it  is  It  iMorpatioo  thtt  oogbt  to  be 

put  fl«»\vn  by  the  good  sense  of  the  community.  The  riglit  to  be  mar- 
ried isi  an  uiidlieiiable  one,  and  whoever  attempts  to  deprive  us  of  it, 
by  a  Moabitihh  argument,  or  a  proposition  couceraing  the  Gentiles, 
will  0od  be  bas  bis  labor  for  his  pains. 

Naturam  expellas  furci,  tainen  usque  recurret. 

Human  Nature  is  no  fly,  to  \>e  caught  and  held  in  the  cobwebs  of 
sophibtry,  spuu  out  of  ancient  Jewish  laws. 

Suppose  General  Jackson  and  the  Georgians  were  to  justify  their 
oonduct,  towards  the  Gherokees  and  other  Indian  tribes,  by  telling 

us  about  the  Children  of  Israel's  driving  out  the  Canaanites,  and 
takin((  possession  ot  their  lands,  ghonid  we  not  laugh  at  the  folly  of 
the  defence  ]  Yet  the  argument  is  quite  as  much  to  (he  point  as  Mr. 
^atcom's.  The  setting  up  of  such  preposterous  claims,  on  the  part 
of  the  **  Believers,"  as  certain  people  caotingly  eall  themselves  by  way 
of  disparaging  others,  excites  only  the  spiritaal  pride  of  the  select  few, 
and  the  ridicule  of  the  Gentiles.  In  a  Christian  country,  where  Chris- 
tian institutions  are  established  and  supported,  where  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  form  a  part  of  early  education,  and  the  character  is  formed 
under  Christian  fnfltonces,  it  is  supremely  absurd,  for  a  sel^ppointed 
band,  to  pretend  to  a  monoptrfy  of  belief,  and  to  denounce  their  neigh- 
bors,— who,  prol)ably,  are  nearly  as  good  as  themselves, — by  the  names 
of  heathens,  the  worfd,  the  unrc^^cnerate,  and  by  other  epithets,  equally  . 
polite,  gentlemanly,  and  Christian-like. 


T%e  Spirit  of  Life ;  a  Poem,    Pronounced  before  the  Franklin  So- 
ciety  of  Brown  Umvetsity,  September  3, 1833.   By  WilHs  Qa^ 

lord  Clark. 

This  little  volume  is  very  creditable  to  the  talents  and  moral  feel- 
ings of  its  author.  It  consists  of  a  poem,  delivered  in  at  Brown 
University,  and  a  collection  of  shorter  pieces,  printed  in  various  Maga- 
zines, at  home  and  alnoad,  within  the  space  of  >  several  years.  The 
first,  we  think  the  best  in  the  volume.  It  shows  more  skill  in  the  use 
of  imagery,  a  greater  command  of  language,  and,  in  general,  a  more 
practised  hand,  than  the  othe.r  poems.  It  consists  of  a  series,  of 
sketches,  first,  from  external  nature,  in  which  the  "  Spirit  of  liife" 
manifests  itself.  The  suocesrive  aspects  of  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter,  are  very  poetically  described  ;  and  second,  the  theme 
passes  from  the  outward  world  to  the  condition  of  man.  In  this  portion, 
the  bard  widens  his  range  of  reflection,  and  takes  in  many  collateral 
topics,  with  much  judgement.  His  reflections  are  just,  and  many  of 
them  beantifiilly  expressed.  The  following  extract  is  a  Ibir  fpeetmen 
of  the  poem: —                   /  s  - 

Who  that  hath  ptood,  whsrs  fmnmer  brightly  lay 

On  some  broad  city,  by  a  spreading  bay, 

And  froin  a  rural  neignt  the  scene  aurveyed. 

While  on  the  distant  strand  the  hi  I  lows  play  sd, 

But  felt  the  vital  spirit  of  the  scene. 

What  iSmm  iSm  asnUi  wind  stnjsd  tiiioDgh  foliage  green, 
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Afld  firsdiMMd  fton  the  dancing  wave*,  went  M, 

By  the  ^ay  (rrovus,  and  fields,  and  gardens  WOB. 

Oh,  who  lhat  listens  to  the  inspiring  sound, 

Which  the  wid«  Ocean  wakes  against  bis  boand, 

While,  like  some  fading  hope,  the  distant  Mttl| 

Flita  o  er  the  dim  blue  waters,  in  the  gale  } 

When  the  tired  sea-bird  dips  his  wings  ia  fiMiUy       '  ' 

And  hies  him  to  his  beetling  eyry  home; 

When  sun-gilt  sbifNi  are  parting  from  the  itrand, 

And  ghttenoff  streamer*  by  the  breeze  «re  fftMM; 

Wbea  the  wide  city'i  domes  and  piles  anptre,  t 

*  And  rivers  broad  seemed  touched  with  syolden  fir«— 
Save  where  some  gliding  boat  their  lustre  break*} 

And  volumed  smoke  ita  murky  towef  .forsakes,  t 
And  targing  in  dark  maMes,  a«inr't»1te. 
And  tlain  the  glory  of  the  uplifted  sky  ; 
Qb.  who  at  such  a  scene  unmoved  hath  stood, 
And  ^ascd  on  town,  and  plain,  and  field,  and  flood— 
Nor  felt  that  life's  keen  spirit  lingered  there, 
'  Through  earth,  and  ocean,  and  the  genial  air  ? 

The  language  of  this  poem  is,  iD  general,  aimiile  and  correct.  The 
epithets  are  descriptive,  and  the  construction  clear.  In  the  choice  of 
illustrations,  the  author  shows  that  he  has  the  educated  poet's  eye, 
and  a  copious  treasure  of  poetic  feeling.  Uia  lines  are  harmonious, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  sueeMBive  tupice.  Soch  are  the  roerita  9f 
this  poem.  Its  faults  are,  in  part,  to  be  attributed  to  the  i>ature  6f  the 
subject.  The  impression  it  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  is  too  indis- 
tinct; loo  much  like  the  reveries  of  a  summer  afternoon.  Images  and 
meditations  float  vaguely  before  the  mind,  without  taking  any  very 
definite  shape,  and  then  pass  off,  like  clouds,  into  an  tindistinguishable 
maas  in  the  distant  horizon.  The  work  does  not  fill  the  conception 
with  any  one  individual  and  perfect  creation,  and  yet  tbera  is  no 
want  of  coherence  in  the  parts.  In  the  language,  too,  there  is,  some- 
times, an  inappropriateness,  showing  the  haste  of  composition,  which 
accounts  for,  but,  as  Mr.  Clark  himself  admits,  does  not  excuse,  the 
fiult.  He  uses  several  words  until  they  become  pets,  and  are  as  on- 
ftleasant  as  lap-dogs  or  handsome  babies.  For  instance,  the  word 
Jling,  which  sounds  a  little  like  Mr.  Willis's  '*  time  cnn  /?///if  a  thrall 
on  page  34,  "silver  voices  J?Mwn^" — page  36,  *•  the  svien  voice  which 
^ung" — page  42,  "  Whon,  with  a  shadow  o'er  them  Jiung,"  and, 
'*  Can  earth,  with  all  its  phantoms,  Jling" — page  66,  "  Flinging  rich 
shadows  on  eternal  snows."  Now  there  is  quite  too  much  flinging  in 
all  this.  The  word 'is  essentially  un  poetic,  and  its  introduction  into* 
descriptive  verse,  is  one  of  the  affectations — coclcneyism^^  shall  we 
say  ? — of  this  age.  The  word  blooms,  as  a  plural  noun,  occurs  too 
often.  It  is  an  authorised  word,  but  sounds,  when  repeated,  too  much 
like  a  far-eought  preitiness  in  the  place  of  a  word  in  common  use. 
As,  page  13,  "  Where  the  sere  blooms  tif  man's  decline  are  shed" — 
this  whole  line  is  illogical ;  that  is,  does  not  bring  out  the  idea  intend- 
ed. What  are  the  "blooms  of  man's  decline?"  Page  14,  "When 
dewy  blooms  bedeck,"  dtc.  Page  21,  "  To  check  the  undying  blooms" 
dl&C.  We  have  rather  too  BMch  h«akuig,  also ;  as,  page  15,  **  He  (the 
sun)  batka  the  desert."    Page  25,  "  Bathes^  through  the  tranquil  ere, 

•  •  *  an  unbroken  gleam."  Page  42,  "  And  bathe  in  light."  More* 
over,  things  either/a&  or  are/adl^«,  too  often^  as,  page  14,  "Fadtless 
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and  nnrapresfled/'  dte.   Pife  21,    htttra  of  a  fadikts  tkj."   Pag^  , 

34,  "  A  faded  face."  Page  40,  "  zfadrless  ray."  Page  52,  "faded 
west."  Page  53,  "  the  bright  and  lovely  fade."  Page  56,  "  thou 
faded  one,"  and,  "  will  Us  hopes  be  faded."  Page  59,  "that  faeted 
brow,"  6lc.  It  is  strange,  how  much  the  frequent  use  of  these  lillte 
darlings  injures  the  effect  of  what  is  otherwise  true  poetry.  It  is  a 
triek,  which  writers  of  occasional  pieces  are.eztremeljr  apt  to  fall  into, 
and  which  friendly  criticism  should  always  jx)int  out,  because  it  maj 
so  easily  be  avoided.  'J'hese  poerns  contain,  also,  a  few  comparisons 
that  do  nut  illustrate  the  thing  compared,  and  a  few  lines,  otberwiae 
in  bad  taste.   For  example,  page  15,— 

Making  the  freighted  bliss  it  scatters  there, 
Smu       the  ftr««6Uiv*  <!f  AMifOiMt  «tr. 

We  do  not  know  what  arc  the  "  breathings  of  ambrosial  air,"  and,  con- 
sequently, know  not  what  this  freighted  Uiss  is  like.  Page  19,  "  His 
silfery  locks  in  earth,  like  iwrum  nums"  In  this  line,  something 
that  every  body  has  seen,  is  compared  to  something  which  nobody  has 
seen,  which  is  in  bad  taste.   Page  2G-— 

PrisriKitir  slitifls  of  sparkling  Ii;^!it  arise, 

Pure  as  the  Uwughts  that  beam  jnnn  angels'  eyu. 

Now,  people  in  this  world  know  but  little  about  an jrels*  eyes,  and,  con- 
sequently, can  have  no  clear  notion  of  the  degree  of  purity  here 
intended  to  be  expressed.    I'age  68 — 

And  awoj  m  auamj  glade  and  Qowery  aceiM 

Olmm*d  oat,  WU  tkmi^U»  qf  ymtfft,  life's  tronbled  yeus  between. 

And  page  69, — 

Til*'  niirlil-dt-wH  liiy  in  tlie  half  opened  flower, 
Likf  /lujjtj  that  ntstlc  m  tlu  ifout^ful  breast. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  comparisons  reversed  would  be  excellent ;  as 
they  are,  the  thing  compared  is  more  distinct  than  the  thing  to  which 
it  is  compared.  We  bad  marked  several  other  expressions  of  the  same 
sort,  as  those  already  noticed.  They  are  aU  triflee,  but  trifles  which 
amoant  to  an  important  aggregate.  A  poet  should  avoid  all  these  petty 
ornaments  of  expression,  these  little  cant  turns  of  phrase,  and  these 
jingling  comparisons,  with  as  much  care  as  a  true-bred  gentleman 
shuns  the  silly  ibpperies  of  the  dandy.  We  say  this,  because  the 
author  of  the  poems,  now  befbre  os,  is  a  poet,  but  has  not  'entirely 
escaped  the  general  infection. 

One  word  more, — as  to  the  dedication  to  Mr.  Bnlwer.  We  entirely  * 
disagree  with  Mr.  Clark's  exaggernted  estimate  of  Mr.  Bnhver's  merits, 
and  his  induence  over  our  countrymen.  Of  the  former,  this  is  not  the 
plate  to  speak  ;  of  the  latter,  the  most  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  when 
"Pelham"  first  came  out,  a  number  of  weak-headed  young  gentlemen, 
for  want  of  being  duly  whipped,  spent  their  time  in  vehement  eflTorts 
to  imitate  the  sickly  follies  of  that  accomplished  puppy.  But  now,  the 
most  miserable  dandy  would  be  as  aiihauied  to  mimic  Pelham,  as  he 
would  to.  behave  like  a  gentleman. 
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Life  of  Friedrkh  Schilhr.    Comprehending  cut  Examination  of  bis 
^Vorks.    Prom  the  Jjundon  Kdition. 

The  intellectual  biography  of  a  great  poet,  presents  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pliases  in  which  we  can  coutemplate  liumau  nature.  To 
follow  Uie  kislory  of  an  eminent  mind,  from  the  lirst  devciopmeut  to  a 
TigoKoiM  maturity  md  the  fhiition  oi  its  latter  glories to  watch  its 
changes  and  moods,  the  influences  which  it  exerts,  and  to  which  it  is 
subject;  to  trace  the  circumstances  which  give  direction  and  edicacy 
to  its  powers,  and  those  which  embarrass  and  distract  them  ;  to  analyze 
the  combined  passions,  feelings,  and  prejjudices  that  give  it  the  char- 
aoter  it  possesses all  this  a&rds  a  study  fall  of  instructive  wisdoon 
It  is  equally  interesting,  to  compare  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of 
one  period  of  life  with  those  of  another  ;  the  writings  produced  in  the 
shadow  of  want,  with  those  that  liave  been  niirtured  in  the  sntjshitie 
of  aliiuence.  From  such  a  comparison,  we  may  derive  but  a  melanr 
choly  lesson  of  human  inconsistency,  when  we  see  what  magic  is  pos- 
sessed by  place  and  pension,  in  moulding  the  opinions,  and  governing 
the  operations  of  men  of  knowledge,  ability,,  and  private  integrity. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  four 'most  eminent  living  |)oets  of 
Great-Hritain  comtiu  nccd  life  as  violent  relbriners  in  politics^  and 
dissenters  in  rehgioii.  Tliey  w:ere  not  merely  zealous,  but  were  bigots, 
prejudiced  and  virulent,  in  theii  libwality.  Some  of  them  became 
itinerant  lecturers,  to  disseminate  their  principles  with  the  greater 
effect.  We  liave  not  yet  the  means  of  tracing  the  particular  series  of 
events  that  led  to  the  change  of  their  opinions.  May  it  be  many  years 
before  the  biographer  is  called  to  the  sa^l  duty  of  furnishing  us  with 
those  means  I  Till  then,  we  must  remain  satisfied  with  results. 
Wordsworth  now, holds  the  office  of  a  stamp^Iistributer..  Southey 
leceives  a  small  pension,  as  a  chief  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view,  and  an  attache  of  the  great  publishing  house  of  Mr.  Murray. 
Wilson  is  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  reputed 
editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Coleridge  is  the  only  one  of  them 
U|at  derives  no  benefit  from  Tory  patronage ;.  his  active  effort  in.  polit« 
ImI  speculation,  is  proportionate  to  this  lack  of  advantage.  All  the  rest 
are  as  zealous  in  their  Toryism,  as  they  once  were  in  their  Whigism. 
Wilson,  aiul  Soutliey  can  find  no  epithets  sufficiently  vituperative,  to 
express  their  scorn  and  loathing  for  the  principles  which  they  once 
reienenced  as  their  creed.  No  motive  is  too  corrupt,  or  degrading,  to 
be  assigned  for  the  leading  and  directive  motive  of  liberaT  politicians. 
Knave,  or  fool,  is  one  of  the  most  decent  words  in  their  vocabulary. 
Nothing  but  entire  submission  to  High  Church  and  the  most  ultra 
Tory  doctrines,  meets  their  approbation  ;  as  if  the  blindness  of  their 
present  zeal  were  to  compensate  ibrthe  vibfenceof  their  early  errors,  or 
the  baseness  of  their  subsequent  a|)os(acy. 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  Schiller,  we  find  no  incidents  of  a 
description  that  tend  to  excite  even  a  suspicion  of  his  perfect  purity. 
Wo  have  no  need  to  offer  excuses  for  vioknce  or  instability.  He  was^ 
nevev  a  bigot  or  an  apostate.  The  extreme  liberality  or  licentieuMiess 
of  hi»you3i  called  for  no  apologizing  narrowness  or  bigotry  in  age. 
His  whole  life  is  marked  by  a  high  and  prevailing  sense  of  moral  dig- 
Bity,  never  suUied  even,  by  the  shadow  of  .untcuib;  The  moral  beauty 
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of  his  life  breathes,  also,  in  his  poetry,  which  is  of  the  most  kind, 
benefoleot,  and  gentle  spirit.   **  Sehiller'tf  heart,"  says  his  biographer, 

"  was  at  once  fiery  and  tender ;  impetuous,  soft,  affectionate,  his  en- 
thusiasm clothed  the  universe  with  ijrandonr,  and  sent  his  spirit  forth 
to  explore  its  secrets,  and  mingle  warmly  in  its  interests.  Thus, 
poetry,  in  Schiller,  was  not  one,  but  many  gifts.  It  was  not  the  lean 
fend  flashy  song  of  an  ear  apt  for  harmony,  combihed  with  a  maudlin 
sensibility,  or  a  mere  animal  ferocity  of  passion,  and  an  imagination, 
creative,  chiefly,  because  unbridled  :  it  was,  what  true  poetry  is  always, 
the  quintessence  of  general  mental  riches,  the  purified  result  of  strong 
thought  and  conception,  and  of  refined,  as  well  as  powerful  emotion. 
In  his  writings,  we  behold  him  a  moralist,  a  philosopher,  a  man  of 
universal  knowledge :  in  each  of  these  capacities  he  is  great,  but  also 
in  more  ;  for  all  that  he  achieves  in  these  is  brightened  and  gilded 
with  the  touch  of  another  quality  :  his  maxims,  his  feelings,  his  opin- 
ions, are  transformed  from  the  lifeless  shape  of  didactic  truths,  into 
living  shapes,  that  address  faculties  far  finer  than  the  understanding." 

The  biography  before  us  is  a  reprint  from  the  English  edition,  with 
a  preface  by  Professor  FoKen.  From  a  prospectus  inserted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  volume,  we  learn  that  it  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
works  of  a  high  literary  character,  to  be  issued  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Mr.  Park  Benjamin.  His  prospectus  touches  cursorily 
upon  one  or  two  topics,  which  would  afTord  matter  for  half  a  dozen 
volumes.  One  of  these  is  the  subject  of  literary  compensation.  This 
is  touched  upon  with  very  little  of  the  fastidiousness  with  which 
literary  men  are  apt  to  approach  it;  as  if  they  were,  more  than  other 
men,  exempt  from  the  necessities,  which,  in  this  world,  can  be  supplied 
only  by  money.  The  word  is  unfashionable,  but  we  know  of  nothing 
to  stand  in  its  place.  Mr.  Benjamin  says  that  all  such  productions  as 
are  accepted  for  his  scries,  shall  be  paid  for,  generously ;  and  he 
invites  the  attention  of  literary  men  to  the  subject,  with  the  assnranee 
that  they  shall  be  freely  remunerated  for  their  labors.  The  series  is 
not  limited  to  any  particular  department,  but  is  to  include  history, 
biography,  romance,  and  all  the  topics  of  a  pure  and  elevated  lit* 
erature. 

We  refer,  with  pleasure,  to  the  fact,  that  this  vdUme  is  issued  in  > 
style  creditable  to  the  character  of  our  press.   It  is  printed  with  much 

elegance,  on  a  fine  paper,  and  is  embellished  with  an  engraved  head 
of  Schiller,  executed  in  a  manner  that  speaks  well  for  the  progress  of 
the  art. 

Forty  Years*  Residence  in  America ;  or  the  Doctrine  of  a  Particulmr 
Prooidenee  exemplijied  in  ike  Life  of  Grant  Thorhum.  Seedmuutt 
Nem^Yark.    Written  himsd/ 

We  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  in  reading  this  work.  Its 

author  is  avowedly  the  original  of  that  amusing  character  drawn  so 
vididly  by  Gait  the  novelist,  under  the  name  of"  l.awrie  Todd."  It  is 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Thorburn  had  not  been  contented  with  his  portrait, 
embellished  as  it  was  by'that  skillful  and  almost  unrivaled  limner.  , 
B«t  it  seens  that  his  "  exceeding  honesty"  was  put  to  the  btosh  wben  he 
saw  hinself  iQ  that  flattering  mirror,  and  he  bas  thoogbt  itexpediemift 
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appear  btffbro  the  poblic  in  -a  coatame  of  hia  own  homely  wiaaii(hclu#o  " 

aecoRipanied  by  a  certificate  of  its  genuineness,  and  a  damnatOTf . 
objurgation  to  all  "  book  critics."  With  this  admonition  before  our 
eyes,  we  have  not  the  hardihood  to  examine  the  book  as  to  its  literary 
merits ;  and  shall  merely  attempt  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  con- 
tenta.  It  may  be  coDsidered  as  composed  of  fits  grand  divisions 
Firit,  an  address  "  to  the  Public,"  in  which  the  author  states  sundry 
reasons  that  moved  hitn  to  publish  his  life — one  of  which  is — "  so 
many  scraps  and  mutilated  extracts  of  my  history  have  appeared  in 
Gait's  "  Lawrie  Todd,"  in  magazines,  tracts,  reviews,  and  newspapers, 
in  Europe  and  Agieriea,  that  I  think  1  owe  it  to  myself  to  state  the 
simple  truth,'*— and  hereunto  also  is  appended  a  declaration  that  "  this 
first  edition,  now  published  by  Russell,  Odiorne  Co.,  is  the  only 
genuine  copy  ever  published."  Secondb/,  the  Preface,  containing  an 
ampiihcation  of  the  reasons  for  the  author's  publishing  an  autobiogra- 
phy ;  and  containing  moreoTor  the  albrementiooed  boll  against  "  twok 
critics,"  illustrated  and  enforced  b^  the  story  of  a  conversation  with 
Thomas  Paine.  Thirdly ^  the  Life  and  Times  of  Grant  Thorburn, 
divided  into  four  chapters.  Fourthly,  the  "  Appendix,  consisting  of 
Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Grant  Thorburn."  This  is  the  longest  of  the 
five  great  divisions,  and  larger  than  all  the  others  combined — compris*. 
ing  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages  out  of  two  hundred  <nd  aixty-four. 
And  Fifthty  and  lastly,  we  have  the  "  Adveftiseinent,"  which  seems 
to  have  been  ori|[rinally  a  part  of  the  Prefiice,  or  of  the  addresa  to  the 
reader  with  which  the  book  opens. 

As  specimens  of  the  composition  of  this  work,  and  the  homely 
mode^y  of  its  author,  we  subjoin  an  extract,  taken  (rem  a  portion  en!P 
tided  "  A  Week  in  BoMott." 

About  sevMi,  P.  M.  w«  w«re  quietly  wt  down  at  the  Tremont.   Sinoo  mj 

former  visit,  three  years  Bi;o,  I  received  many  invitatiooB  from  ladies  and  gentle- 
men from  Boston,  who  ha4  called  to  look  at  our  store.  1  discovered  by  the  way 
that  1  had  left  meet  of  mv  cards  behind ;  reflecting  on  the  circumstance,  thinks  I, 
should  I  pass  the  door  of  any  of  them  good  folks,  they  will  think,  either  that  I 
am  dertitute  of  common  civihtj,  or  wanting  in  truth,  so  I  inserted  the  following  in 
lha  Boston  Tkaiisoript:~ 

NoTtCK.  Throogh  tlio  progress  of  the  two  years  jost  «mm  1^,  I  neoiwd 
many  pressing  intkalioyis — heautiful  cards — and  made  many  frir  promises  to  call 
on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So-and-So,  first  time  I  was  in  Boston  ;  unhappily,  however,  in 
tbo  notes  of  preparation^  I  came  off  forgeting  most  of  my  cards  and  part  of  w6j 
Uits  in  New-York;  not  wishing  to  be  thought  guilty  of  a  hrrnrh  of  promisr,  or 
wanting  in  the  common  civUities  of  hfe,  1  wish  only  to  inform  my  good  iriends 
afofMaid,  if  they  will  Imvo  their  address  at  the  Seed  Store,  No.  S8,  North-Marlcst- 
Street,  I  will  endeavor  to  redeem  my  pledge. 
"  If  spared  I  intend  remaining  about  a  week." 

}  had  another  reason  for  pubUshing  this  notice ;  I  knew  that  among  some  of 
the  ftshlonable  folks,  they  think  they  are  obligred  to  practise  a  great  dfeal  of  by- 

Eocrisy.  I  remember  many  years  ago  of  nirrying  a  bill  to  a  fasnionable  lady  in 
Iroadway,  New-York  ;  she  and  another  lady  were  just  coming  to  the  door — the 
former  asked  me  to  step  in  the  parlor ;  she  was  warm  in  her  thanks  to  her  neigh< 
bor  for  r;tl!infT  and  seemed  earnest  in  her  invitations  for  her  to  rail  again  soon.  As 
I  had  never  seen  any  thing  of  fashionable  life,  you  may  think  I  was  almost  con- 
founded, when  after  shnttin^  the  front  door  with  a  Unid  slam,  she  returned  into 
the  parlor,  and  without  paying  any  attention  to  me,  began  to  harangue  to  her 
danffhter  most  vehemently  ;  she  wished  that  "  hateful  woman  would  never  enter 
hcTdoor  a|^n,  that  she  always  gave  ber  the  hoadaobe,  as  ter  topfoa  wss  as 
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rough  wtlM  lound  of  a  grindstone,"  &c.  &c.  Tliinks  I  to  myself,  this  is  another 
way  of  doiBg  blMinew.  She  paid  my  bill,  however,  that  was  rny  business  ;  tlie^. 
other  affiiir  WW  b«r  o^n.  80  I  thought  tfbout  my  cards  it  n)ay  be  that  some  0 
those  fine  ladies  \vlio-f.  rards  are  so  funn.itli  and  !)riL'litly  p"litfhed,  after  all  would 
rather  see  the  grave-digger  coming  at  tJie  house  than  to  see  nie  :  so  thinks  I,  tiila 
notice  will  put  all  to  rights  ;  tboni  that^M  vincere  will  send  tJieir  cards,  and  on 
them  I  will  call ;  them  that  ara  not  aincere  will  cee  the  advortuementi  and  ao 
take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

But  to  return  tn  Boston  and  the  cards  The  day  after  my  advortiieilMlIt ap* 
pear«d,  the  ser  omi  e^lifion  of  cards  cauM?  pourin«j  in  like  bail  Iruui  a  tbonder^cload 
Ul  the  month  of  July,  ruiutual  to  the  bour.  I  a^reiided  the  steps  of  the  princely, 
mansion  of  the  handsome  Mrs.  — — ,  just  as  the  clock  struck  leven.  When  the 
door  of  tlie  parlor  opened, the  Maxe  oni^hts,  dress,  yootli,  and  beauty,  t«»  some- 
thing  morethan  niv  sciiscs  wt-re  prepared  to  receive.  ■•  15e  not  fDrtTfiru]  to  enter- 
tain atrangera,  fer  auoae  have  lliereby  entertained  angela  unawares,  '  was  the  hrst 
idea  that  atrttck  my  mind.  The  lady  of  the  manor  on  which  1  now  stood,  once  • 
entered  my  store;  slie  wns  to  nu'  a  stranirer;  I  entertained  her,  not  knowing  I 
was  entertaining  one,  in  ni.my  respects,  so  far  superior  to  wlint  we  usually  meet 
in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  My  tllOQghts  on  this  occasutn  may  have  taken  a 
wrong  flight,  (as  they  have  done  many  a  lime,  both  before  and  smce,)but  I  merely 
state  what  they  were.  It  was  the  iirst  time  1  had  njet  an  as^jembiy  where  the 
•ights  were  so  imposing :  the  amusements  of  the  evening  Commenced  with  what 
they  call  handing  round  tea,  (a  thing  I  bad  never  seen  perforared  in  Scotland;) 
first  came  a  servant  ^with  tea-4iap  and  mneer-;  anothwr  with  hread  and  batter; 
then  there  came  cake.,  rusk,  tongue  and  sweetmeats  ;  here  I  was  brought  to  a  dead  ♦ 
slaad— >inv  hands  were  full — 1  could  neither  eat  nor  drink.  Says  I,  Madam,  this  . 
tea 'drinktnf  ooncem  of  yours,  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  was  going  to  bor^^  hia 
wife,  in  Srotland.  They  h  id  three  miles  to  walk,  and  were  going  pretty  fast : 
Mot  so  fast,  friends,  says  the  husband— do  n't  let  us  make  a of  a  nhasure, 
?Iow,say8  I,  Madam,  your  teaeoncern  is  all  verjr  good,  but  th<-  way  in  wiiich  yoa 
manage  the  business,  makes  a  real  toil  of  a  pleasure — at  least,  to  me.  The  lady 
took  the  hint,  and  very  politely  placed  before  me  a  smaTl  stand,  when  I  got  along 
Ttnr-eonfortaftly. 

Among  the  many  fine  eatables  placed  on  the  board,  or  paraded  rooted  the  room, 
an  article  came  in,  in  size  and  appearance  resembling  a  seven  pound  ham,  very  ^ 

nenllv  misted.  In  answer  to  my  question,  the  qun  n  ofllif  fr  ist  mformed  nte  it 
was  a  roasted  yam.  Never  having  seen  a  roasted  yam,  and  never  having  tasted  a 
yam  in  my  life,  my  curiosity  was  awake.  In  a4aw  minotes  the  heart  oTlfae  yam 
\vas  nicely  sr.ottped  mit  ^  ifli  a  silver  sj>noti.  plared  on  pretfv  little  rhina  plates, 
neatly  compounded  with  the  sweetest  of  butter  and  essence  of  spice.  According 
to  order,  it  waa  banded  first  to  the  ladies  ;  all  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  yam  :  then 
to  the  gentlemen;  nothing  was  heard  but  the  delicious  yam — the  famfMis  St.  Do- 
mingo yam.  (I  thought  of  the  man  with  the  long  nose,  riding  through  the  town 
of  SlraalSburgh.)  I  look  one  tea-spoon  full  of  the  yam,  Ihen  another ;  thinks  I 
to  myself,  were  it  not  for  the  sweet  butter  and  odoriferoaa  apice,  the  ^eart  of  a 
corn-stalk  wouM  taste  better.  *The  \tSAj  of  the  feast  asked  how  f  liked  the  yam : 
says  I,  INTadnm.  it  reminds  me  nf  tlie  story  "f  i  vnung  countryman,  whose  (rrnnd- 
mother  died  and  left  him  a  fortune,  fie  came  into  Edinburgh  to  see  life  :  ubserv- 
ing  that  people  were  carried  from  atreet  to  street  in  sedan  chairs,' he  applied  totho 
porters  for*  ride.  They  seelnrj  lie  was  a  faf,  one  of  the  porters  winked  to  his 
mate,  who  drew  out  the  bottom  of  the  chajr,  on  the  one  side,  just  as  his  fellow 
opened  the  door  to  let  the  young  nwn  atop  in  on  the  other  mde:  when  he  atepped 
in,  the  door  waa  shut,  and  the  young  man  stood  on  the  pavement.  Away  ibey 
go,  through  mud  and  through  mire,  always  crossing  where  the  mud  was  deepest. 
At  length  they  stopped  in  front  of  the  hotel  where  he  lodged  ,  being  let  out,  and 
his  fare  paid.  Well,  says  the  carriers,  how  did  you  like  your  ride  O,  says  he,  It 
waa  very  good,  but,  were  it  not  for  the  name  of  the  Ihinrr,  a  body  might  just  aa 
well  xmlk.  Now,  Madam,  says  f,  were  it  not  for  the  lunnc  of  the  thhiir.  a  irood 
Scotch  potatoe  would  make  a  better  feast.  I  am  sure  that  the  laugh  which  fol- 
lowed, done  the  mistress  An'd'her^oesta  more  good,  than  all  they  'derived  by  ea^ 
in<,'  the  yam.  Hv  and  by  the  m'^ic  and  the  dance  went  round  ;  a  lively  widow, 
of  forty,  aske<l  it  I  would  iru'.iz  with  her;  I  told  her  if  she  would  show  me  how  it 
was  done,  and  I  liked  it,  I  would  try.  She  jumped  up  and  threw  her  arm  round 
the  atonder  waiat  of  a  tall  girl ;  away  they  new  to  the  grand  of  the  -tambflfinr: 
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when  done,  she  mi  down  by  me  on  the  sofa.   Well,  aaya  the,  how  do  yon  like  It? 

Says  I,  Madam,  I  think  it 's  coining  to  rallu  r  tuo  close  quarters.  I  nex'er,  till  that 
hour,  knew  ekattly  wbkt  waitzing  was ;  and  I  must  «ay^  1  tremble  for  the  sons 
and  mthert  of  the  next  generation,  if  we  are  to  ^  on  m  imiUtion  of  those  yile 
European  customs.  I  nsked  her  if  the  lads  took  hold  of  thelfSW  when  they  were 
at  those  pranks ;  she  said  they  did ;  then  s^s  I,  the  la«Mt  «ra  the  more  iools  to 
let  them. 

We  are  not  particiilarly  pleased  with  Mr.  Tliorbum'a  noliolis  about 
"  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence/*    It  savors  a  little  too  mitcb 

of  the  Phurisce.  There-  is  no  harm  in  a  man's  supposing  that  he  is  a 
peculiar  favorite  of  his  Mak(!r— provided  his  belief  is  indulged  only  for 
the  purpose  of  enhvening  his  own  faith,  luimbhng  his  own  pride,  and 
exciting  his  own  leeiings  to  acta  of  piety  and  devotion  ;  but  when  he 
'daimB  to  be  one  of  the  chosen  race,  and  attempts  to  illustrate  land 
prove  hia  daim  by  a  series  of  incidents,  which,  if  they  prove  nothing 
else,  certainly  manifest  the  possession  of  a  good  share  of  worldly  wis- 
dom— that  "  godliness,  which  hath  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  iV 
-—we  apprehend  that  he  has^  with  all  his  apparent  humility,  a  little 
touch  of  vanity.  Very  few  readers,  probably,  would  have  ^thought. of 
attributing  Mr.  Thorburn's  success  in  tlie  traffic  of  the  world  to  a 
special  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  if  he  had  not  credited  all 
his  good  luck,  and  the  result  of  his  shrewd  speculations  to  that  cause. 
We  would  not  be  understood  as  denying  the  truth  of  the  general  prop- 
osition of  the  greatest  moral  ^bilompher  ' that  ever  lived — "  Thore  is  a 
special  Providence  in  the  fall  of  a  •  sparrow"— HHid  which  is  substan- 
tially the  declaration  of  Him  who  spake  as  iMver  man  spake — but  it  is 
impossible  to  read  this  book,  without  jmbibing  an  idea  that  its  author 
is  at  least  willing  that  men  should  know  how  often  he  fasts,  bow  often  .  ' 
he  prays,  and  bow  fervently  he  thanks  God  that  ihe  purchase  of  the 
Cloaker  Meeting-House  turned  out  to  be  a  good  specolafion. 

There  "arc  a  good  many  anecdotes  in  this  book,  interesting  in  Hiem- 
sHves ;  and  others,  which  derive  their  attractinn  from  the  author's 
quaint  manner  of  telling  them.  Some  of  the  iiicidenis  connected  with 
the  early  part  of  his  residence  in  New- York  are  affecting,  and  are 
related  in  a  style  of  simplicity  which  tonches  the  feelings.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  the  exact  troth  of  What  Mr.  Thorburn  tells  us  of  his  ser- 
vices in  the  time  oT  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  New- York. 
To  hit7i,  doubtless,  it  was  a  particular  Providence  that  preserved  his 
life,  while  his  neighbors  were  fallings  around  him,  like  grass  beneath 
the  arm  of  the  mower ;  'Init  were  not  the  Ticthns  of  the  destroyer's 
scythe  equdly  the  objects  of  the  particular  care  of  Him,  without  whose 
knowledge  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  ?  Let  another  man 
praise  thee,  and  not  thine  oum  mouth — a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own 

li£S. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  volume,  which  one  would  hardly  ex- 
pect to  meet  here— such  as  the  speech  of  Black  Hawk,  and  some  of 

the  newspaper  articles  on  Liverwort.  And  there  are  some  others,  such  * 
as  the  description  of  the  meetiiig-hotise  and  the  first  religlotis  service 
which  the  author  attended  in  Boston,  that  would  have  taken  nothing 
from  his  reputation  if  they  had  been  omitted.  There  is  a  disposition 
to  sneer  at  every  thing  connected  with  religion,  if  it  does  not  happen 
to  correspond  with  the  notions  and  prejudices  of  the  author,  which  Is 
discreditable  to  him|  End  offensive  lo  good  taste  and  good  mafmers. 
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With  a  good  dei]  of  BeDsiUe  obwmtioii,.  there  ate  mmffled  Mi  many 
poor  and  aliortite  attempts  at  wit,  that  the  book,  if  it  aimed  at  the 
elefatioa  of  character,  must  be  considered  a»  an.  entire  failnre. 

History  and  Gcngraphif  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  To  ichich'tB 
appmded  a  condensed  Phyt-icnl  Geo^rap/iy  of  the.  United  iStateSf 
and  the  whole  American  Continent.  By  Timothy  Flint,  author  of 
"  RecoUeetiont  of  the  La9t  Ten  Tears  in  the  Miuissippi  Valley" 

Our  friend,  the  Public,  shows  more  than  his  usual  discrimination^ 
havintr  called  for  three  editions  of  Flint's  Geography  and  History  of 

the  Mi88issippi  Valley.  These,  too,  are  veritable,  genuine  editions, 
which  i;o  farther  than  a  new  titio  page  ; — more  than  can  be  said  of 
some  wuiks  this  side  liie  Alleghanies.  it  fails  to  the  lot  of  few  men 
to  feci  and  describe  the  wonders  of  the  visible  world,  so  well  as  the 
author.  The  West  is  a  new  world,  and  it  has  been  bat  reoently  die- 
covered.  The  first  navigators  coMted  along  the  barren  shores  of  the 
continent, — their  immediate  successors  explored  the  rivers  and  bays, 
but  another  race  atid  generation  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  magnifi- 
cent West.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  young  men,  that  it  was  a 
pilgrimage  of  danger,  to  go  as  far,  even,  -as  the  pleasant  Ohio.  It  was 
a  wilderness,  lovely,  though  wild,  but  peopled  with  a  race- whom  nature 
or  education  had  divested  of  the  emotion  of  pity  :  who,  so  steeled 
themselves  in  stoicism,  tliat  they  never  complained  of  their  own  suffer- 
ing, or  commiserated  that  of  others.  The  best  of  the  race  has  been 
4MCMbed  as,— 

"  A  Btoio  of  the  woodst— a  man  without  m  tstr." 

.  The  men  who  first  went  from  New«£ngland  to  Ohio,  with  an  axe 
on  one  shoulder  and  a  gon  on  the  other,  were  not  led  by  the  mean 

consideration  of  gain  ;  for  all  pecuniary  advantage  was  remote,  and 
present  subsistence  precarious.  They  had  the  locomotive  tendency 
that  distinguishes  the  sons  of  New-England,  and  they  had  a  heart  and 
imagination  to  be  filled  with  the  wild  magnificence  of  nature.  Here, 
as  Uiey  descended  the  last  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  creation  was 
spread  before  them,  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  Adam  when  he 
passed  through  the  gates  of  Eden,  to  struggle  through  a  world  of 

^danger,  when  the  beasts  that  he, had  named  were  all  around  him,  but 
after  the  serpent  had  learnt  to  sting,  and  the  lion  to  rend.  But  the 
original  pioneers  of  the  West,  were  from  Virginia  and  Nortb>Carolina» 
men  of"  bold  eniprize,"  if  not  of  "  m^hty  bone."  They  were  hont* 
ers,  private  Nimrods,  who  had  a  passion  for  the  chase,  that  danger 

.could  not  repress,  though  it  came  in  its  most  appalling  form. 

Even  now,  when  the  fire  and  the  axe  have  prostrated  the  noblest 
trees,  there  is  an  interest  in  a  western  forest,  that  warms  the  coldest 
traveler  that  ever  gazed  vacantly  upon  beauty.  The  forests,  the. 
rivers,  and  the  prairies,  arc  all  emblems  of  immensity;  they  occupy 
spaces  that  look  considerable,  even  upon  a  map  of  our  planet.  Many 
a  mind,  attuned  to  solitude  and  contemplation,  has  bad  its  happiest 
hoars  among  them. 

The  prairies  are  seas  of  green.  Some  old  oriental  traveler  writes, 
that  he  never  found  himself  in  the  desert,  without  an  emotion  jol  sub* 
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limity ;  bat  this  feeling  belongi  at  nraeb  to  the  prairie,  whieh>  fafeon- 
iog  with  flowers  and  teeming  with  huge  or  beavtiful  forms  of  animal 

life. 

These  and  other  natural  features  of  the  West,  Mr.  Flint  has  de- 
scribed admirably,  and  in  all  other  essential  points,  bisOeography  pre- 
sents a  good  picture  ol  the  great  valley. 

■•  — — 

An  Address  before  the  Hampshire^  Franklin,  and  Hampden  Agri^ 
euUural  Society:  deHtfered  m  Gremjield,  Oct.  23;  183a  Bp 
Htkrff  ColmatL, 

The  establishment  of  Agricaltaral  Societies  ha»  produced  other  . 
benefits  beside  improvements  in  farming.    It  has  encouraged  if  not 

created  a  taste  for  literature,  amon^  a  class  of  people,  who,  of  all 
others,  ought  to  cultivate  it.  Tlie  annual  addresses  before  these  nu-  * 
merous  institutions  frequently  exhibit  flowers  of  eloquence,  lessons  of 
moral  duty,  and  illustrations  of  religions  feeling  and  defotion,  as  well 
at  praeticiJ  admonitions  in  the  science  of  farming.  Mr.  Colroan'a 
address  is  one  of  this  character.  It  may  be  read  with  equal  pleasure 
by  the  hardy  and  hard-laboring  hii«<bandman,  whose  busy  life  scarcely 
admits  of  an  hour's  recreation,  and  his  daughter,  whose  ambition  may 
lead  her  to'stody  for  more  refinement  of  intelleet  and  more  elegance  of 
manners.  The  address  begins,  as  an  address  of  this  sort  always 
should,  of  course,  with  a  compliment  to  the  yeomanry  and  an  enco- 
mium on  their  calling  ;  but  Mr.  Colmaii  does  not  omit  to  inform  his 
audience  that  other  people  are  obliged  to  work,  and  sometimes  with 
aehing  heads  and  heavy  hearts.   He  says— 

Ha  who labon  with  hit  mind,  equally  as  Im  who  labors  with  his  han^s, ha 

working  man.  The  hnrdv  plouijhinon  who  "jocund  drives  his  team  a-field,"and 
proudly  strokes  the  Bnmoth  coats  of  his  cattle,  has  no  reason  to  envy  the  palo 
and  omaeiated  scholar,  poring  till  fhint  with  eahaostion  OT«r  tho  hatf^rarmed  pro- 
geny of  his  wearied  brain  ;  with  eyes  scarce  open  liurilitiir  ftir  nietaphors  by  the 
expiring  rays  of  his  midnight  lamp;  and  wailing  so  long  with  hope  deferred  for 
tho  gnmos  of  inspiration,  Qiat  when  at  last  the  waters  are  troubled  be  has  not 
strength  enonph  left  to  crawl  to  the  fountain.  In  the  crowded  hive  of  human 
life,  they  who  build  the  cell,  as  well  as  tbey  "  who  gatlier  the  honey  to  store  it 
well,"  are  mutually  useful  and  essential.  Bnt  among  the  various  occupations  of 
■oeioty,  agrienltore  obviously  holds  a  commanding  rank.  If  the  prince  may 
prooiliy  say  "  I  govern  all,"  and  the  soldier  '*  1  light  for  all,"  and  the  mercliant 
I  pay  all ;  '  the  farmer  may  hold  up  his  head  as  high  as  the  rest,  and  with  a 
noluo  •olf-complaMnoy  may  lay,  "  1  feed  all."  What  would  become  of  the 
ativet;  and  of  what  use  would  bo  the  eariona  and  ezqiiisite  maehhiery  or  the 
largest  establishment,  if  tlie  power-wheel  should  cease  its  revolutions  Manu- 
factures and  commerce,  all  of  science  and  all  of  art,  all  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
physical  good,  are  dependent  on  agrfonltnie.  The  agrioaltnral  prodnets  of  <mio 
year  are  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  animal  creation  unttt 
the  succeeding  harvest  pours  out  its  golden  treasures.  If  the  husbandman  sboold 
iwnit  his  labors  for  a  single  season  the  bnman  race  fluoit  perish.  What  would 
philosophy  do  without  bread  ? 

About  two  thirds  of  the  address  are  taken  up  with  what  may  be 

called  the  doctrines  of  the  improved  agricultural  system,  and  their  ap- 
plication. In  the  following  extract,  moral  sentiment  is  expressed  in 
language  excelled  in  beauty  only  by  that  of  the  picture  so  enckantingly 
drawn. 

The  respectable  farmer  oeeuj^ee  a  most  important  tod  responsible  moral  ststion 
In  the  eonuaanity.  Coming  in  contact  with  a  nunMions  dass    young  UMn, 
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mannen  and  rfionk  have  been  two  oilea  eiMurM,'  valgar,  intiBmpenifa,  and 

disreputable,  it  becomes  liis  duty,  und  he  should  deem  it  a  jjreat  privilege,  to  ex- 
hibit such  an  exaiimle  ut'  sobriety,  decorum,  civil  nianueru,  uiid  blameless  conver- 
sation, ar  can  hardly  fkil  to  command  their  respect  and  to  win  their  eiteam* 
Frofanenes!*,  indecency,  and  intemperance,  which  have  been  but  the  too  common 
vices  of  this  class  of  men,  he  should  resolutely  expel  from  his  territory  ;  and 
above  all  thin^  not  cquntenance  theut  by'a  dii«gracef'ul  example.  I'he  farmklff 
intereat  is  fast  experiencing  the  most  important  benefits  of  the  utter  dianae  of 
ardent  spirit,  the  complete  exorcism  ofthis  worst  of  evil  spirits  from  their  prem- 
ises. Many  a  ihriAy  Cirm  and  in;iny  a  beatiliful  cottage,  the  abode  of  industry, 
contentment,  and  competence,  has  been  washed  away  by  the  bitter  stream  of 
New-England  rum ;  and  it  has  gradually  mdermined  A«  tenement,  until  ai  last 
the  whole  inmates  have  fallen  in  a  common  ruin,  and  have  floated  downwards  OD 
a  current  which  never  stopti,  into  the  dark  uct^an  of  infamy  and  unutterable 
wretchedness. 

Agriculture  can  never  be  looked  to  in  this  part  of  the  eoontryas  a  source  of 
wealth.  Yet  it  may  be  made  to  yield  an  ample  competence ;  and  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  reasonable  desires  of  a  well-disciplined  mind,  which  han  just  views  of 
human  life,  and  is  neither  cankeced  by  vice  nor  intoxicated  by  ambition.  His 
gains,  the  fruits  of  honest  indostrr,  raude  at  no  man's  expense,  and  prejudicing 
no  man's  interest,  niav  be  enjoyed  with  the  fnll  satisfaction  of  Ins  own  heart  ana 
conscience.  Uis  occupation  presents  no  hazards  to  his  own  or  his  children 'i  vir^ 
tue.  He  has  at  hia  command  all  the  means  uf  subsistence  and  comfort.  His 
abode  is  the  raltn  abode  of  pence,  industry,  fmi^ality.  and  conlentriieiit.  His  table 
is  spread  with  the  substantial  fruits  of  his  own  labor.  His  cl()thin<T  is  gathered 
from  the  flocks  which  he  himself  fteda;  and.  woven  by  the  industrious  haadi  llf 
the  wife  and  children  whom  he  loves,  and  who  love  to  shore  his  labor,  Ite  wears 
it  with  an  honorable  and  enviable  pride.  When  honor  and  integrity,  kindness 
and  piety,  shed  their  combined  influence  over  such  a  habitation,  however  lowly, 
hamole,  pccluded,  weather-beaten  or  moss-covered',  it  presents  an  example  of  sub- 
■taalinl  independence  aaddcawftic  comfort,  which  the  pmndcst  roonnrcha  <^  the 
••ffUi  may  envy. 

The  farmer  of  all  others  shmild  be  a  raan  of  religion.  If  pious  gratitude  and 
eonftdence  find  no  place  in  his  bosom,  his  mind  must  be  debased  by  selfishness, 
and  his  heart  as  hard  as  the  stones  of  his  fields.  "  Even  the  ox  knoweth  hia 
owner  and  the  ass  his  master  s  crib."  How  can  he  tlien.  receiving  so  immedi- 
italj  as  he  does  from  th(*  hand,  of  God  the  exuberant  bounties  of  hw  .piovidtonoCf 
be  ttiuaindfal  of  the  aoofee  of  all  his  power  and  all  hia  blaasinga ! 

The  author  of  this  addMBS  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  farmer — 

agricultural  ctnployrnents  have  been  miriirled  with  the  Inhors  of  the 
clo.sct ;  and  the  cornfield  and  tlic  pulpit  are  altcrnnte  witnesses  (jf  his. 
ferveucy  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  piiysical  aud  moral  improvemeDt. 
liODff  ma?  he  cootinue  bis  det olioo  to  both,  **  and  armed  for  eitheb 
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POLITICS  AND  STATISTICS. 


UNITED  STATES. 
Congress^  ^io  business  of  a  public 
nature  has  been  completed  in  Congress, 
durinor  the  month.  There  liave  been 
long  and  eloquent  discussions  in  both 
HotMes,  in  reference  to  the  United 
States  Bank,  the  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  removal  of 
the  public  deposites,  and  the  eauBes  of 
the  prennt  unparalleled  acaicity  of 
money. 

Pevenue.  Appended  to  the-  Annual 
Report  orthe  Secretary  of  the  Treaaory 

on  tht!  Finances,  are  numerous  tables, 
exhibiting  complete  details  of  the  re- 
ceipt  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1839, 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  public 
service.  We  quote  some  of  the  items 
of  most  gMIMU  importance. 

The  gross  revenue  charged  on  all  mer- 
chandize imported,  was  ^'^^0,o7ti  00 
cents;  tonnage,  i&c  f49^40.  Tho 
drawbacks  were,  on  foreign  merehan- 
dite,  $4,r)82,64l  89;  on  domestic  refin- 
ed sugar  and  distilled  spirits,  ^45,930,05; 
and  the  bounliea  and  ailowancea  were 
$2:31 ,1 27  9f — leaving  the  gmai  rerenne 
4. ')7,-int)  The  expt-n-scs  of  col- 
lection were  $l,27ti,(i74  3d,  or  a  little 
mere  than  five  per  e»nt.  and  the  net 
revenue  ^^ti.lT^.Tn.')  30. 

The  value  of  merchandize  paying  du- 
tlea  ad  valorem,  was  $41>,77 1,035;  and 
the  average  duty  twenty-five  and  seven- 
tenths  per  cent.  The  amount  of  the 
ad  valorem  duties  was  ^13,8I5,oH0  10. 

The  specific  dutiea  amounted  to 
ftll,G77,Uar>  G9.  There  were  imported 
tor  consumption,  of  u  Iik  s,  6,326,094 
gallons;  of  spirits,  ti.:;i3'.)/J2d  gallons; 
of  molasses,  16.li54,7H?<  gallons  ;  of  tea, 
8,820.905  lbs.;  of  cotFee,  41.04)3.576  lbs.; 
of  sugar,  4ti,4ti5,838  lbs;  of  salt,  3,828,811 
InMhela.  From  the  aggregate  amount 
of  these  duties,  sundry  deductions  are 
to  be  made,  for  discounts  ou  drawback, 
dutiee  refunded,  Ae.  to  malce  the  anms 
correspond  with  those  given  above. 

The  whole  amount  of  leas  imported, 
mMSjSnjMO  lbs.  of  which  44,735  lbs. 
w«r»  re-exported  with  benefit  of  drew- 

iMCk. 

Ofci^foetthe  whole  amount  of  im- 
portation was  97,163,305  lb«.  of  which 
VOL.  VI. 


.'')r),3.5vS,720  Itrs.  were  re-ezported,  with 
the  benefit  of  drawback. 

The  American  tonnage  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  according  to  the  Regis- 
ter's report,  was  'J72,2b2  tons.  I'he 
foreign  tonnage  employed  in  tlie  same 
trade,  was  412,104.  The  proportion  of 
foreign  tonnage  to  the  whole  tonnage 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  was  27.7  per  cent. 

The  public  lands  sold  during  the 
year  1832,  were  3,402,342  acres,  and 
the  purchase  money  was  $3,115,376  09. 
The  cash  receipts  were  $2,818  J  58  62, 
all  the  incidental  expenses  $118,428  22, 
leaving  to  be  paid  into  the  United 
StatesTreasury,  $2,GS8,381  03. 

For  the  first  threo  quarters  of  the 
year  1833,  the  sales  of  public  lands 
were  2,048,640  acres ;  the  purchase 
moneys  were  $2,55y,rK)0  20  ;  the  inci- 
dental expenses  $94,2U6  4U,  and  the 
cash  paymente  uto  the  Tteasary, 
$2,219,957  35. 

The  Mint,  The  report  of  the  direct 
tors  of  the  Mint,  respecting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  year  1833,  slates  that  the 
coinage  efl'ected  within  that  period, 
■movnts  to  $3,765,710;  comprising 
$!)78,.';'0  in  gold  coins,  ||2,259,000  in 
silver,  $28,160  in  copper,  and  consist- 
ing  of  10,307,790  pieceeef  ooin,  vis: 
Half  Eagles,     198,630  pieCSS,  naktog  $9<38,150 


Ur.  Kaglcji,  4,160 
Hall  Dollars,  5,20(),000 


(iiiarlcr  do. 
Dimes, 
Hiill  do. 

Ualt  do.. 


■18.5,000 
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i2,7;i'J.(i(iO 
1. J  1,000 
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10,400 
9,603,000 
39,000 
48,500 
68,500 
87,390 
775 


10,;nO,7!n  |p,765,710 

Of  tke  amount  of  ^Td  coined  within 

the  paxt  ye-Tr,  about  $80,000  were  de- 
rived from  Mexico,  South-America,  and 
the  West-Indies;  $12,000  from  AfHea; 
$808,000  from  the  Gold  Region  of  the 
United  States,  and  about  $13,000  from 
sources  not  ascertained. 

Of  the  amount  of  Gold  of  the  United 
States,  abov e  m e ntio n e d ,  abou I  $  1 04 ,000 
may  be  stated  to  have  been  received 
from  Virginia,  $475,000  from  North- 
Carolina,  $660,000  from  South-Caroli- 
na, $216,(K)0  &om  Georgia,  and  ffaooi 
$700  ftoo» '~ 
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.  In  the  report  of  Jannfj  lat,  1833,  it 

was  remarkfti  tint  the  qnanlity  of  gold 
io  the  United  Statt  «.  bruuylit  to  the 
mint  in  the  year  l^;tti,  \v.as  regarded, 
according  to  eatimalM  entitled  to  great 
reapect,  aa  trot  mtieh  eteeeding  one- 
,  helf  tln'  (]ii;iiitil_v  produced  i'tom  tin- 
nunee  withm  that  year;  nearly  an  equal 
MDoant  being  suppoaed  to  nave  Men 
exported  uncoined,  or  consumed  in  the 
arta.  Molbing  has  since  occurred  to 
create  a  doubt  of  the  correctnesa  of  that 
Cmijecture.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  remark  is  equally  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  last  year,  and  that  the 
amoant  of  gold  derived  from  the  United 
Btatea,  within  that  period,  hae  exceeded 
one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  This 
•am,  it  ia  believed,  ia  not  leaa  than 
■bout  cme>4iMi  of  Urn  amoant  of  «M 
|iroduced  within  lh<>  mmo  ppritMl.  from 
all  other  aources,  in  Europe  aud  Amer- 
ioa,  estimated  aeoording  to  tbe  beat 
aotboritiea. 

Commrrcf.  From  the  annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury,  the 
following  iheta  are  derived 

TtwaoMientofdntiaa  wbkb  acereed  during 
the  year  ending  31st  Dec.  1831,on  BMidiandiae 
earng  dntles  ad  valorem,  waa,  $19,815,980 18 
I)e>  oa  articles  mying  raedfle 

dutka,  ....  -  11/177,006  80 
Net  ferenne  after  dednetiag  all 

expenseii,      .      .      .      .   $59,178,735  30 

In  the  annexed  statement,  for  the 
■ake  of  comparison,  we  preeent  the 
number  of  gallons,  &c.  of  specific  arti- 
cles imported  during  the  year  ending 
31at  December,  1831,  and  those  of  1^32, 
in  parallel  colamne,  after  dedncting  the 
■meant  exported. 

Wines     3,f.9<i,465 ' 
flpiritJi 

Molasses 

Teas  :.,I.Vt,!>t:i 
Coffee 
Sugar  0! 

Ball         3,036,4^7    bUNh.    3,8i&<,811  busli. 

^lie  real  amount  of  salt  imported  in 
1832,  was  C,l»3,!>4'i  bushels.  Of  which 
waa  exported,  1^,011  baahek;  conaum- 
«d  in  tbe  fitberiea,  2^4 1 ,373.  Leaving 
the  amount  on  which  duty  waa  naid,  iS 
■bore,  3,828,bll  buahela. 

Tbe  amoant  of  AaMiiean  tonnage  employed 
lafbeteeigatndalaieaBjWaa  ^79^ 
FofBlgn  toaaafa,  do.  do.  419,104 

Totol,        -        .        .  1,384,386 
American  tonaaga  eanikqrad  la  the  AireicB 
trade,  in  1831,        -        -        -  914,704 
Foceiga  laanage,  do.  de.  317,898 


\  ,7.V2,3t>l  \  galla.  2,33y,92ti  J 

ir>,4j.v>i;n  in,:c>i,7»<8) 
7!),nii),aiiS  lbs.  4!,iit»:t,r.7t)S 


lbs. 


Total,        -  -  l,a 

Showing  an  increase  of  tonnage  em- 
plojed  in  the  foreign  trade  in  IB38,  aa 

compared  with  the  previous  year,  of 
158,004  tons;  of  which  increase,  57,578 


waaAmerican,  and  94,446 fiareifn.  Tin 

increase  of  foreiirn  tonnage  was  not 
only  proportionably  greater  than  that 
of  American4  bat  abaolntely  greater  bj 
StijtiObtona.  , 

Theae  retama  embrace  bnt  one  qaar- 
ter  more  than  the  last  Annual  Commer- 
cial Statement ;  that  beinglbr  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1838,  and  theee 
for  the  year  ending  Slst  Decpinber, 
I'lie  next  annual  commercial 
statement,  embracing  the  returns  for 
the  year  ending  30th  September,  1*?33, 
may  l»e  expected  in  two  or  three 
nionthi.  The  value  of  imports  during 
that  year,  ia  already  aacertained  to  be 
abont  $10!),Ono.OOO,  or  |u^,(K)U,000  more 
lli;m  tliKse  of  the  previous  _\  ear ; 
and  of  exporia,  $UO,titi3,403,  of  which 
f70,649,030  were  of  domeetie,  and 
^20,()*.il  ,373  of  forfifjn  articles,  .showing 
an  increaae  in  the  former,  as  compared 
with  the  previ«NM  jrew,  of  $7,504,560, 
and  a  decraaae  in  the  latter,  of 
$4,018,000. 

Wkal9  Pbkery.  The  New«Bedferd 

Garette  gix'es  tlie  followinjr  list  of  ves- 

aeis  engaged  in  thia  business  in  the 
United  Statea:— 

8Maa.  fiarka. 

New-Bedfbid,  -  -  m  tt 

Fairhaven,  .  -  94  4 

Dartmouth,  -  •  9  9 

Rochester,  .  •  9  9 

Nantuciiet,  .  •  71  9 

Falmoaih,  .  8  1 

Warren,  .  •  11  1 

Hriritnl,  •  •  13  1 

Newport,  .  6  1 

I<ud«on,  .  .  *8  9 

Providence,  -  9  0 

PortamotttQ,  -  .  3  1 

BaptbaftNir,  >  .  98  9 

Bridgeport,  .  10 

New-London,  -  •  98  0 

Norwich,  ;  .  9  0 

Newbuijrport,  -  -  SO 

EdgartowB,  -  •  8  0 

Mystic,  -  -  to 

Halem,  .  .  8  1 

n<u<ton,  .  4  0 

\t  "  York,  -  3  9 

.'^tiMuiifiton,  -  8  0 

Fall-River,  .  .  9  0 

PouRhkeepsie,  -  •  9  1 

Plymouth,  -  -  4  1 

Gloucester,  -  9  0 

Mewbuq^,  •  .  3  0 

Wateban,  -  •  10 

Portland,  .  -  10 

Wiieasset,  .  .  10 

Oreenport,  .  -  9  0 

Total,  n74  40 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  from 
New-JBedford,  2  brigs  ;  from  Westport, 
3  brigs ;  New-London,  1  brig  ;  Prov- 
incetown,  1  hag ;  beaidec  several  schoo- 
ner* and  aloopa  ftom  Nantnck^et  and 
elaewhere. 

Three  vessels  belonfinf  toLjlin,ava 
included  in  thia  liat. 


uiyiu^ed  by  Google 


atsfft  Bank.  The  foltowinif 

gentlemen  have  lieen  elected  Directors 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  for  the  en- 
suing year: — Nicholas  fiiddle,  Manuel 
Eyre,  Ambrose  White,  John  S:ir«Tent, 
James  C.  Fisher,  Jolin  S.  Henry, 
Cfaafle*  Chauncey,  Matthew  Newkirk, 
I.awrence  Lewis.  Jolin  Holmes,  Daniel 
ly.  t'oi,  John  liuliltn,  Jno.  R.  ^'eff,  /I'm. 
PlaU,  Jno.  Goddard,  Robert  Len^x  of 
W.  Y.  Jno.  Ralhbone,  jr.  New-York, 
George  Hoffman  of  Mary  land,  Rostoell  L. 
Colt,  of  Maryland^  Jno.  Potter  of  S.  C. 
Those  in  italics  aro  new  Directors. 

From  an  otricial  statement  of  tlie  affairs  of 
thin  institution,  it  appears  thai  the  nt  tt  protU.^ 
of  l*ie  latit  six  months,  w«*ie  $l,:>Ol,li»'J  :>i 
From  whicli,  deductinc  ttae  divi* 

dend  of     {H-r  cent.  -         1,22&«000  00 

There  ri:main.i  a  siirpliiH  of  profit 

on  the-  o|MTatinna  of  the  pMt  . 

vear.  ainminting  to  .     876,199  21 

We  Ifurn,  moret^ivcr,  that  the  reserved  ftiods 
of  the  Hank  are     follow* : 
For  Mjvenil  years  past  aeontiofent 

fund  to  lepair  all  tJlS  Imm  of 

tlie  Bank,  has  been  accumulat- 

fof  till  it  lias  leaebed  the  aura  of 
^  ^  $5,^30,68860 

The  total  of  these  loss- 

es  is  ascertained,  by 

rigorous  esamina- 

tions,  to  anioiiiit  to  5,494,376  S9 

iMviiiK  a  surplus  of  $144,918  38 

The  Banking  Houses 

cost,  oriEinally      $l^tl4»  51 
There  has  bR«D  appro> 

priated  out  oi  the  > 

•aminga  of  the  benk 

—a  sinking  Aiod  to 

extiiieuifh  this  test 

—which  BOW  a- 


9t4,(a»n 


LssTing  the  pnsent 

cost  at 
lalng  ao  aer  cent,  of 

the  or Ifiaal  cost. 
The  estimated  valite 
of  theae  buildings, 
In  January,  1834,  is  $014,44506 


944,00993 


cost 


Xiearing  a  surplus  of  670,415 16 

To  this  it  to  be  added  the  nmoiint 

of  the  profits,  undivided  and  dis> 

posable — forming  the  balance  of 

the  profit  and  luas  atcoui.t — 

whkbis  $S,iaB^TB 

Making  R  total  of  3,yt">7,r,n:) :« 

Being  upwards  of  eleven  jjer  cent,  on  tin-  cap- 
ital. 

We  understand.  lu  sidi  M,  that  the  fnlUnvini! 
is  thf  re<iilt  of  Ilir  n]>(  rrtti(itis  of  lln'  It  ink,  for 
the  last  tliri  i- iiionths,  fiiiuc  the  removal  ot  the 
depoHiti 

The  reninvnl  of  the  piihiir  di'pixilcs,  and  the 
pressure  wIih  (j  makes  individtiiiU  i\<r  their  de. 
nr.sitps,  have  orrasioned  a  withdrawal  from  tlie 
Ilank,  sinreihe  1st  of  October,  of  $6,911^98867 
Thus  these  deposites  were — 

On  the  Ist  of  Oct.    ]T,f*77,'298  36 

On  the  l8t  of  Jan.  li),<t*o,:)75  ^ 
In  the  same  space,  llie  loans  of 

every  descripUoo — local  loans 


ledaced  as  follows  :— 
•  October  Ist,       60,094,3(18  98 
January  1st,  54,911,46170 

]  5,188,74188 

So  that  the  aetaal  lednrtion  of  the 
boslnese  of  the  bank  has  been 
Icsibjr     -     -     .     -  1,799,18144 
than  the  sums  actually  with- 
drawn fioni  it. 
During  the  same  period,  the  specie 

i,  on  the  let  of  October,      $10,663,441  51 
On  the  Isl  of  January,       10,031,237  72 


A  diminution  of  si;:^>,-_'03  79 

The  Notes  in  cin  ulaiiini,  were — 

Un  the  1st  of  October,  619,li28,]B9  57 

On  the  1st  of  January,         19,206,379  90 


Aninaeaaiof 


$60,19088 


MAINE. 

The  Legislalur*  asaembled  at  Augus- 
ta, January  1.  Robert  P.  Dunlap,  the 
newly-elected  Governor,  delivered  a 
messatre  on  the  aecond,  which  fives  an 
•noouragin^  view  of  the  dvil,  literary , 
mad  benevolent  institutions  of  the  itale. 

Militia.  By  an  abstract  of  the  retoriUI 
of  the  Militia  for  1^33,  made  to  the  le- 
gislature by  tbu  Adjutant-General,  the 
whole  number  of  oifacers  in  commission 
is  2336— the  whole  number  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  musicians,  5726— 
the  whole  number  of  privatea,  31537— 
the  aggregate,  39,599.  Tbeae  are  dl- 
vid.-'d  into  (11(1  cniiipanies,  tjivinfr  an 
average  of  about  G5  othcers  and  soldiers 
to  a  company.  Besides  these,  thereare 
•even  companies,  from  wliirli  no  returns 
have  been  received,  and  which  would 
make  the  aggregate  about  40,000.  The 
state's  prf)|)erty  in  the  Arsenals  a(  Port- 
land uiid  iSatli,  in  ld27,  wus  valued  at 
|^l56j897,  Hi  nee  which  time  sufficient 
additions  have  been  made  to  it  to  main- 
tain that  value,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
livery ofsniiie  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
Militia,  and  the  supposed  deterioration 
occasioned  by  time. 

Banks.  By  the  returns  laid  before 
the  legislature,  it  appears  that  the  situ- 
ation of  the  banks,  in  June  last,  was  as 
Mlows:  The  total  amount  due  from 
them  was  $4,:i27,70307,  vix.  capital 
stock  $2,440,000,  bills  in  eircalaUon 
$l,ir>8,:i^>0,  and  net  profits  on  hand 
$(i0.869  21  ;  balances  doe  to  oth«  r  banks 
$1 17,.588  47,oash  deposited $550,895 99. 
'1  he  amount  of  their   resources  was 

fi4,32d,12li  68,  viz.  specie  in  banking 
oases  $137,036  19,  real  estata 
$74,382  8n.  bills  of  other  banks  in  the 
state  $71 ,05(>  <Ki,  of  banks  out  of  the 
state  ^.699,  amount  «f  all  debts,  ex- 
cept balances  from  other  banks 
$3,732,583  titi.    The  amount  of  tha 
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PolUic$  and  atatMu, 


lut  difidend,  pftionr  to  Jone,  waa 

^77,n\jri,  nf  rpceivod  profits  at  tlu^  time 
of  declaring  it  37,  and  of  doubt- 

fal  debta  fl9,9^  98.   The  above  etate. 

ment  includes  twenty-tliree  banks; 
aeten  b«ing  new  one:),  made  no  return. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
The  Legislature  assembled  in  Boston, 
Jan.  1.  in  the  Senate  1!)  members 
wera  itraaant  Benjamin  T.  Picknan 
was  re«eleeted  President,  and  Gharica 
C.  Callioun,  Clerk.  In  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  about  5UU  members 
took  tlietr  seats.  William  B.  Calhoun, 
was  re-elected  Speaker,  unanimously, 
and  Luther  S.  Gushing,  Clerk.  There 
were  twenty  vacancies  in  the  Senate, 
by  the  failure  of  the  people  in  several 
districts  to  elect  them  in  the  usual  way  ; 
which  vacancies  were  subsequently  fill- 
•d  by  a  convention  of  the  two  branches, 
from  the  eandldataa  voted  for  by  the 
people.  There  having  been  no  choice 
of  Govenior  and  Lieuteoant-Uovernor, 
by  the  people,  the  duty  of  eleetinethose 
magistr  iti  s  devolved  nn  the  lerrislature. 
The  House  of  RepreHentatives  cliuse,  by 
ballot,  John  Davis  and  Marcus  Morton, 
as  candidates  for  the  office  of  Governor, 
and  Samuel  T.  Arnititrung  and  Samuel 
Lathrop  as  candidates  for  that  of  Liea- 
taaant<Grovemor.  From  the  oandidateSf 
tbns  presented,  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  Semite  to  clioDsc  tliose  officera.  In 
that  body,  JOHN  DAVIS  had  30  votes 
and  was  elected  Governor,  and  SAMU> 
EL  T.  ARMSTRO.NG  had  tha  same 
number  and  was  elected  Lieutanant- 
Govecnor.  Mr.  Davis  being  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  attending  upon  that 
service  in  Washingtuu,  was  informed, 
by  a  committee,  of  the  election.  He  ap« 
pMied  in  a  convention  of  the  two 
Honses  on  the  19th  of  January,  wae 
qualified,  and  delivered  an  inaugural 
speech.  Heiakiah  Barnard  was  re- 
elected TVeasnrer  and  Receiver  Gene- 
ral. Edward  D  nan^ry  waa  'also  re- 
elected Secretary  of  State. 

Tkt  Treasury.  By  the  annual  report 
of  the  Treasurer,  it  appears  that  the 
anonnt  due  from  the  Common  wealth 
on  the  let  inst.  wa8$9l,3dii  i)4,  ot' which 
$73,000  was  due  to  banks  for  money 
borrowed,  and  the  amount  due  to  the 
Commonwealth  }|tr)4r»,0<J0  30,  vit.  on 
bonds  and  notes  received  for  eastern 
lands,$2U0,371  19;  miscellaneous  bonds 
and  notes,  $9,345  77  :  30  shares  in  the 

Glntirpsfer  Caiui! .  .'(10  ;  notes  bearing 
interest  at  j»er  cent,  being  the  amount 
received  of  the  Massachusetts  claim, 
loaned  to  banks  in  Boston,  $281, OUO. 
The  amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury,  on 


the  1st  'inst.  was  $52378  SI.  Tha 

amount  of  receipts  during  the  last  year, 
including  $dl,223  07,  which  was  the 
amount  or  cash  on  hand  Jaanary  1, 

1R:«,  was  $61l.77Ti><'.  viz.  bank  tax 
^-.i^kLIKI-i  47;  auction  tax  $43,134  55; 
principal  and  interest  of  miscellaneoos 
bonds  and  notes  $1,519  80;  interest  on 
deposites  in  City  Bank  $2,247  21 ;  in- 
terest on  amount  of  Massachusetts 
claim,  received  and  loaned  to  banka 
$l4,0fSO ;  on  aeeonnt  of  lands  in  Maine, 
$77.tM"^  :i7  ;  distrii  t  attorneys'  fees 
$452  2b ;  miscellaneous  $3  16 ;  money 
borrowed  $194,360.  The  ezpenditurea 
during  the  same  period  were  as  follows  : 
salaries  and  incidental  charges  for  the 
support  of  government  $66,399  59 ;  pay 
of  counsellors  $;><)7i) ;  senators  $01)90; 
representatives  &t^I),I>!Wl ;  on  rolls  of  ac- 
counts $f>9,3(K)  i^,  of  which  ,$53,208  89 
was  on  account  of  paopers;  balances  of 
the  aeeotiotB  of  county  treasurers 
$31,591  15;  on  appropriations  for  AdJ  :- 
tant  and  Quarter-Master  General's  de- 
partment $4000;  appropriations  fbrtha 
lunatic  hospital  $18,000  ;  for  the  hospi- 
tal on  Ilainsford  s  island  $70(K) ;  for 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  $4164  26;  for 
.•\syliim  for  the  blind  )StG'?71  ;  for 
ci'm[>letinii  the  house  of  warden  ofslale 
prison  $370  2S;  loagricoltural  societies 
$5060  65 ;  to  pensioners  and  old  and 
woanriird  soldiers  $1279  68  ;  soldiers* 
gratuities  $2450;  to  stale  printers 
$557b  51 ;  interest  on  moneys  borrowed 
$10,420  (M;  for  mioecllaneona  objects 
$a5,795  98 ;  moneys  borrowed$191,650. 

The  Banks.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  h»o  banks  in  Massachusetts.  The 
abstract  of  the  returns,  showinfj  the 
state  of  said  banks,  on  the  first  Saturday 
of  October,  1833,  prepared  fw  ' tha  ma 
of  the  Legislatnra,  givaa  the  following 
statement : — 

Capital  Sleek  paid  in,  -   $8,0,180  €> 

Bilb  in  clicaUtioa,  -  -  7,889,110  67 
Netptofitseaiisad,  ■  •  1,293,379  54 
Bslaocss  doe  to  otbsr  Baaka»  -  9,881,447  50 
Cash  deposHsd,  te.  net  bear- 

ine  friterest,  ...  3,716,18097 
C'n«h  defioalted,  bearing  Interest,  7,949,440  0S 
Due  from  the  Banks.  -  -  58,190,11311 
<leM,  silver,  &,e.  hi  Beaks,  90^300  84 

Real  estate,  ....  791,83177 
BnU  oT  Banks  In  Ibis  state,  -  1  ,.%46,309  38 
BUls  of  Banks  elsswbsce,  -  <i^,o:>3  4S 
Batsaess  due  (Wm  elber  Banks,  3,363,716  90 
Dae  lo  Hie  Baaks,  exceMiaa 

balaaces,  ....  45,961,00309 
Total  wssuicss  ef  the  Baaks,  5B,iaM1800 
AmouatefiastdlTMendi  899298500 
Amount  ef  reserved  proOls,  .  700,48883 
Debts  secured  hv  picdee  of  stcck,  847,549  54 
I)»  !.t--  due,  anil  <-(.i)siil,  red  dduMful,  2i»7,239  11 

Rate  of  dividend  on  amount  of  capi- 
tal of  tha  Banks  as  aiisting  when  divi- 
dend was  ondoy'S  1>14  of  one.  par.«aDt. 
nearly. 
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'Ctmmerce  of  Boston.  The  number 
of  foreign  arrivals  during  the  year  1832, 
was  1064^.  The  number  of  foreign  ar- 
rivals In  1833,  was  1067.  'The  number ' 

of  foreign  clearances  for  was  !)43. 

The  number  of  foreign  clearances  dur- 
ing the  year  1833,  was  935.   The  dntf 

arising  on  foreign  inercliaiidife  imported 
in  the  year  lt<'62,  was  ^,4!^4,83U  36. 
The  revenue  accruing  on  merchandise 
imported  in  thf  first  quarter  of  the  year 
]8;i;i,  waa  ftiJI3,t>u37l).  Second  quarter, 

?i)04.81ia5.  Thi*d«|oarler,  1,3!  W  ,(107  91. 
ourth  quarter. estimated  at$ti87,90a00. 
Total,  $3,i)U4,433  05. 

NEW-YORK 
2%«  Legislature  met  at  Albany  on  the 
first  of  Janoary.  The  message  of  the 
Governor,  lon<j  and  elaborate,  presents 
a  variety  of  subjecUi  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  state,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislators,  in  relation  to 
the  judiciary  department,  it  suggests 
such  modifications  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, as  shall  tend  to  relieve  the  chan- 
cery and  snpreme  eonifs  firom  the  pres- 
ent  nmiiii'.ilatinn   nf   business.  The 

{>enitentiary  establishments  were  never 
tt  a  more  niTorable  condition.  The  re- 
mark is  applicable  not  only  to  the  dim- 
inution of  crime,  but  to  the  ability  of 
prisons"  to  support  themselves.  The 
whole  number  of  convict.s  in  the  Au- 
burn and  Mount-Pleasant  prisons,  on 
the  6r8t  of  December  last,  was  1^5; 
and  fewer  persons  were  received  into 
them  during  tlie  past  than  the  previous 
year,  by  31.  The  avails  of  the  labor  of 
the  convicts  in,  both  prisons,  have  de- 
nayed  the  ordinary  expenses  and  yield- 
ed a  surplus  income  of  $11,BS0.  llie 
message  renews  the  recommendation  for 
a  separate  prison  for  female  convicts. 
Thr  whole  number  of  that  class  of  con- 
victs now  in  the  two  prisons,  ie  53.  The 
message  also  commends  that  azeellent 
institution,  the  House  of  Refuge,  in  the 
city  of  New- York,  to  the  favorable  con- 
vimration  of  the  legislature,  and  to  the 
notice  of  magistrates  throughout  the 
state,  as  most  likely  to  obtain  the  great 
object  of  punishment,  the  reformation 
of  the  delinquent, and  the  prevenlinnof 
Clime.  In  relation  to  the  establishment 
Ihrtho  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  theaqr- 
lums  fur  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  insane 
poor,  and  the  blind,  and  the  county  poor 
house  system,  are  ail  the  subjects  of  fa- 
vorable notice.  The  statistical  facts 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  pablic  ednea- 
lion  and  moral  iinprnvciiu'nl ,  nr<>  int«T- 
esting.  All  the  towns  and  wards  in  the 
■tate,  880  in  nutober,  have  made  nporta 
to  IIm  raparintandant.  In  1838«  thaft 


were  9,107  district  schools,  in  which 
512,475  children  were  instructed.  The 
whole  number  of  children  in  these  di8> 
trieis,  between  five  and  sixteen  years  of 

age,  was  522,()1H.  The  amount  of  pub- 
lic moneys  distributed  to  the  districts, 
was  $'307,733,  and  the  amount  raised  by 

the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  for  the 
same  purpose,  ^3(i9,6S)6  \  l>ein^  an  ag- 
gregate of  $677,429:  add  to  this  amount 
the  other  expenses  incident  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  whole  sum  expended  for 
comrooh  schools  in  1832,  was  $1 ,100,000. 
Ther  annual  amount  diitribuled  among 
the  academies,  is  $10,000.  Tlieir  whole 
number  last  year  was  65.  The  number 
of  students,  4,r^56,  exceeding  that  of  the 
previous  year  by  G<W.  The  other  prin- 
cipal topics  of  the  message  are  the  Ca- 
nals, Internal  improvements,  and  Banks. 

The  Fiiumee$f  by  the  Comptroller's 
Report,  are  not  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. To  defray  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  government  he  has  expended 
$2(i('>,56]  35  of  the  General  Fund,  and 
borrowed  $^3,140  83  of  the  I5ank  Safety 
Fund  j  and  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
traaaary  lo  the  amoant  of  $16,567 11. 
Total  of  expenditures  for  supporting  the 
government,  $3G(j,2Gd  29.  For  the  en- 
suing year,  a  further  demand  from  the 
General  Fund,  is  estimated  at  $lt;8,.'>00. 
The  expenses  of  the  government  are 
prospectively  estimated  at  $322,047  24, 
bearing  a  further  anticipated  deficit  of 
$133,547  24. 

Commeree  vf  ffte  city  ^  IfiM'YtHL 
Arrivals  from  Fordgn Coontrlaa  during 

the  year  1833. 


J(  ATIOM. 

i 

• 

a 

Brigs. 

i 

u 
U. 

t 

1 

X 

1833. 
Total. 

Atiif  riran. 

■m 

48 

:joo 

3 

1384 

Eiiplish, 

2n 

IM 

105 

4 

371 

French, 

12 

2 

13 

2 

29 

Spanish, 

2 

24 

9 

35 

Dutch,  Ha.  Bre. 

15 

2 

13 

3 

33 

Swedish, 

13 

5 

21 

S 

41 

Danish, 

3 

13 

1 

17 

Austrian, 

3 

3 

.N'enjiolitan, 

1 

1 

.Mfc.\i<an, 

1 

1 

Flaj  tian, 

1 

2 

3 

RiiHisian, 

1 

1 

Pnissian, 

3 

3 

Columbian, 

9 

Brazilian, 

1 

1 

Portuguese, 

Total, 

•179 

113 

9(ir. 

423 

7 

1925 

The  number  of  passengers  arrived 
dorinor  the  year,  41 ,752,  via.  in  Januaiy, 
567  ;  Feliniary,  477;  March.  7aS;  April, 
3415i  May,  3ri69j  June,  8«50 ;  July, 
6406;  Aagast,8798;  September,  3161 ; 
OetolMr,9IQ3;  Normnbar,  3394;  D- 
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eenbcr,  1669.  The  nmaber  of  paMen* 
eers  arri  ved  in  183»,  ww  48^.  In 
1631,  ai ,?:«). 

PKNNSVLVAMA. 
Banks.  '1  I'liiiudelphia  Gazette 
IpVM  the  followiner  abntract  from  tli« 
report  of  the  Auditor  General,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  Baohe  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Whole  amraiBt  of  capital,  ii7,0fii,94i  51 
HaCM  M  ciToehitloa,  io,3iU>.>>4i  *ii 

Dae  to  tlepwitom,  7,To-,:r.i  r. 

Due  to  uth«r  haDki,  ■'  '  .'<  *  *  •>> 

Hpecle  on  hrnid,  Q,>'<h,Is-.  ;r. 

UuK  h)  other  tianks,  a.AMi.lMi  T  J 

Nule«  of  otber  banks,  3,714,UJl 
NotM  dkoMinteii,  99,9r;f«,  ittri  ir> 

Unclaimed  dividvodt,  335,<J4<}  17 

Bcol  EMaU^,  1,916^19  74 

OoutiafMit  Fttod,  1,700,1106  01 

MARYLAND. 
The  Legislature  of  Maryland  conven- 
ed mt  Annapolie,  Jan.  1.    The  Senate 

wee  or^ni/ed  by  Ihe  re-elfction  of 
Benjamin  S.  Forrest,  as  President. 
Seventy-aix  membert  of  the  Honae  of 

DelfiHitefl  were  in  altendanoe.  Thomaa 
Wright,  was  elected  Speaker,  of  the 
HoQoe  of  Deiegatee. 

Gov.  Thomas  commanicated  to  the 
Legislature  his  annual  Message,  from 
which  it  appears  ih.it  tlie  (pifstiDn  of 
bonndarj  between  that  state  and  Virgin- 
ia, etill  remains  unsettled,  and  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  it.  The  subject  of  Internal 
Improvement  ia  treated  at  some  length. 
The  Governf»r  expresses  tlie  hope,  that 
both  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
will  receive  important  aid  from  the  Na- 
tional Treasury  ;  and  that  Pennsylvania 
will  relax  the  policy,  which  prevents 
the  extension  of  the  Baltimore  and  Sua- 
qnehannah  Railroad  beyond  the  Umits 
of  Maryland.  The  Railroad  froin  H.ilti- 
more  to  Washington  will  undoubtedly 
he oompleted  within  the  time  prescribed. 
The  subjects  of  education  iiiid  of  the 
militia  are  especially  recoiniiiended  to 
the  consideration  W  the  Legislature. 
Gov.  Thomas  has  been  re-elected  by  the 
Legislature  in  Convention.  The  vole 
was  as  follows  : — Thomas  forty-eight, 
Lloyd  forty-six,  Marrlot  one. 

VIRGINIA. 
The  election  of  a  (Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia was  made  by  the  Legislature  on 
the  7lh  nf  January.  There  were  three 
candidates  i  Mr.  Watts,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Daniel,  an  adherent  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  Mr.  Tazewell,  a  sup- 
porter of  what  are  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Viiginia  doodinea.  On  the  tint 


belloting,  Mr.  Watts  received  forty-aix 
votes,  Mr.  Daniel  forty.  Mr.  Tazewell 
sixty-seven,  and  iJiere  were  seven  scat- 
terinor.  On  the  second,  Mr.  Walts 
had  fifty-three,  Mr.  Daniel  two,  Mr. 
McDowel  twenty-two,  Mr.  Tazewell 
eighty  five  Mr.  Taxawell  was  thera» 
fore  elected. 

NORTH-CAROLINA 
The  Legislature  rose  on  the  13th  of 
January,  aAer  a  eession  of  fiRy-sevea 

davs.  the  loncjest  ever  before  held  ;  but, 
wliat  is  Home  what  extraordinary,  not- 
witiistandinir  tlie  many  meetings  of  the 
people  exprt'^-ii  vf  of  their  desire  for  ex- 
tensive Internal  Improvements,  during 
the  past  year,  and  tlie  strenuous  exer- 
tions of  the  Governor  to  the  same  end, 
every  measure  broaght  forward  to  effect 
objects  of  this  kirid  u  ;is  defeated.  The 
friends  of  impruvements  have  still 
strong  hopes  of  carrying  their  point  atn 
future  session.  ;i  l;ir:.'e  majority  of  the 
people  being  believed  to  be  with  them. 
The  bill  providing  for  taking  the  sense 
of  the  j>eople  on  the  callinLT  "f  a  Con- 
venlion,  to  amend  the  Com>litutioQ  in 
certain  specified  particulara,  waa  also 
defeated,  by  a  majority  of  four  votes  in 
the  Senate,  sRer  having  passed  the 
House  ol  Commons  by  a  majniity  of  one 
vole  only.  Though  the  Legislature  de- 
clined tailing  any  part  of  intema]  Im- 
provenienl  stock .  acts  were  papsed  for 
creating  nine  Railroad  Companies. 

KENTUCKY. 
In  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
Qovemor  Breathitt  states,  that  he  has, 
pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  that 
body,  subscribed  the  sum  of  ^50,000,  on 
the  part  of  the  state,  to  the  Mavi^ville 
road,  $15,(M)()  to  the  road  in  bhelby 
county,  and  ^l.'t.OOO  to  the  board  of  In- 
ternal ImproveiiH-nt  in  Franklin  county. 
It  is  expected  that  these  roads  will  be 
completed  during  the  j»reeent  year.  He 
has  also  entered  into  an  arran£renient,  by 
which  the  state  has  become  security,  to 
the  amount  of  si.'Ul.OOO,  for  tlie  Lez^ 
inffton  Railroad  Company;  and  recom- 
mends a  small  additional  appropriation 
for  the  removal  of  obetractions  in  Green 
River.  The  treasury  is  at  this  time 
much  in  arrear  ;  to  what  extent,  is  not 
stated.  He  proposes  that  a  stale  bank 
shall  be  estabUshed,  with  a  capital  of 
four  millions,  and  with  four  or  Ato 
lir.inrhes  :  two  fifths  of  the  stock  to  be 
reserved  to  the  state,  and  the  residue 
'taken  by  individuals  ;  and  that  scrip  to 
the  ainonnt  of  one  million  dollars,  bear- 
ing au  interest  of  4  i-2  per  cent,  payer 
Ue  aeni-aiiaatUy,  end  redeemaWe  at 
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the  expiration  of  thirty  yom,  bo  iMmod 

by  the  state.  This  srrip,  lie  supposes, 
can  be  sold  at  par  in  the  Ku^leru  cities, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  be 
subscribed  to  the  bank  as  stock.  On 
the  subject  of  usury,  the  Governor  pro- 
poMO  to  the  Legislature  to  re-enact  tte 
law  of  17*J7,  by  which  a  usurious  con- 
tract was  rendered  wholly  void.  On 
thatof  the  Banks  of  the  Commonwealth 
ond  of  Kentucky,  the  Governor  slates, 
that  the  state  wul  receive  from  tbe  lat- 
ter the  sum  of  $50,rK>0.  There  remains 
due  to  the  bank  of  tbe  Commonwealth 
M47,769  10,  of  which  the  recovery  of 
S236,r>51  90  is  considered  doubtful. 
The  profits  of  the  institution  to  the  state 
during  the  last  year,  were  $18,000,  and 
i1»  expenses  were  13.(X)0.  The  notes  in 
circulation  on  the  3()th  of  November, 
amounted  to  $103,200  35.  It  is  propos- 
ed that  the  residue  of  the  funds  of  the 
state  in  both  these  institations  f  hall  be 
subscribed  to  the  new  bank.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  many  important  public 
d<icuiiionts  materially  connected  with 
our  earlv  history  are  either  loet  or  ore  in 
the  hands  of  private  persona.  The  ez« 
podiency  of  collecting  guch  dociuiifnts. 
■and  having  them  re-published,  is  pressed 
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upon  the  Legislotnre.  Tbo  Trantylvs* 

nia  University  is  represented  as  being 
in  a  iiighl^  llouri&hii'g  condition, — and 
other  eeminariss  in  the  state  are  favonir 
bly  mentioned.  The  importance  of 
education  is  commented  on,  and  the  co- 
opezatkm  of  all  in  prouiotincr  its  difFu- 
Non  is  requested.  The  anuUing  of  tbe 
militia  system  is  objected  to  as  impolitic 
and  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  onr 
countiy.  it  is  proposed  tnat  a  revision 
of  all  the  laws  vpon  this  •object  thoold 
be  hud,  and  that  they  diottld  bo  embod- 
ied in  one  act. 

OHIO. 

A  Convention,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  several  counties  of  Ohio,  as- 
sembled at  Columbus  on  the  8th  of  Jan* 
uary,to  select  ;i  candidate  for  Governor 
of  the  state,  and  for  tlie  Chief  Magis- 
tracy of  the  Union,  and  to  appoint  dele> 
gates  to  attend  a  Nationril  Cnnvention. 
The  niiiuher  of  deleirates  present  was 
2^.  Robert  Lucas  was  amninated  as 
the  candidate  for  Governor;  Martin 
Tan  Bnren  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  unanimous  vote  ;  and  twen- 
ty-one delegates  were  appointed  to  at* 
tend  a  National  Convention,  with  In- 
structions to  adhere  to  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 


DEATHS, 

AND  OBITVAET  NOTICES  OF  PERSONS  LATELY  DECEASED. 


In  Gmton,  Ms.  on  tbe  3d  of  Janoaiy,  after  a 
Aoit  indiapwition,  Capt.  ABRAHAM  CHILD, 
a|ed  93.  Tbe  remnant  of  our  revolutionary 
worthies  is  (hat  disappearinft,  and  it  is  useful  to 
collect  their  testimony  of  ttic  '*  heroic  age"  of 
our  father*,  as  each  nsiiii^tfi  in  brincing  the 
struf^le  more  home  to  our  bosoms.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  nkctch  waa  born  at  VValtham,  An 

K8t  12th,  1711.  TIk  rstutf  t>ii  which  he  wa.-i 
rn,  hsH  been  in  the  jxjssession  of  the  ».niie 
family  for  nwire  than  a  century — a  r;it  t  \\iirtii\- 
of  notice,  as  evincing  the  sound  Judecment  and 
untinnc  inditxtry,  wkisli  an  psciiliu  tiaiisef 

tijeir  chararler. 

Al  the  ace  of  1,">,  Abraham  wan  apprenticed 
to  a  hlarkHniilJi,  \v  it)i  whom  he  ronliuut  il  tw  o 
years  ;  whi  ti,  no  hnijier  coiitrolinc  |mtriotic 
ardor,  he  joined  tlie  rotnpany  of  CupU  VVilliuni 
Jones,  of  Medford,  in  (In-  regiment  of  Col.  Sal- 
tonstall,  of  Haverhill,  and  marched  to  join  the 
army  under  (icneral  4\nilii-r.st,  apixiinted  to  iii- 
vadf  raiiadri.  .\fter  aiiliiiL'  in  the  ruptnn  s  of 
Tif  iiniji  ri'irn  and  Crown  I'omt.ainl  t»  iriir  en- 
gaged 111  sevf-ral  skirmishes,  lif-  \\ mti  rt-d  with 
5)e  army  at  Crown  Point,  I7»'h).  Marrhins  in 
tlie  idprinR  upon  Montreal,  tin  y  uerr  rom|H'lled, 
after  a  severe  ai  lum  at  Silsery,  to  (all  back  upon 
Quebec ;  from  whence,  linally  concentratinR 
their  forces  under  AmherHt,  ii|M)n  .Monlrenl,  the 
leducUoa  of  Canada  was  eflectod,  and  our  sol- 
disr  euMei  to  iisuie  his  tiade,  at  wMeh  Im 


conttnoed  until  1769,  when  be  again  eatered 
tbe  service  under  Capt.  William  Baldwin,  of 
Chelmsford,  of  Col.  Roar's  regiment,  marched 
tu  Bo«ton,  took  shipping  to  Ualifbx,  and  thenee 
ssiled  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  some  French 
posts  in  tbe  Gulf  of  'Lawrence ;  npon  the 
accomplishment  r  f  which,  returning  to  Ilalifax, 
he  there  8|ient  the  winter,  working  at  his  trade. 
At  the  |M>ace  of  1763,  he  returned  home.  In 
\H<~,  lit-  married  one,  whose  subtHiiuent  con- 
(liK  l  pni\  «'il  h<  r  a  fit  (Kirtner  for  a  "  i^on  of  Lib- 
eify."  Ill  1771,  when  the  Provincial  Conjrrefs 
deemed  it  m  i  •■stsary  to  organize  more  thorough- 
ly a  militnr>  force,  he  wns  appointed  lirnicnnnt 
of  Capt.  Abijuh  Child's  coni|)anv  of  "Minute 
Men."  In  the  following  year,  he  \\  ariiily  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  the  Kiijilish  at  tin-  battle 
c>f  I/f'xiiifrton.  Tlirii  entering  the  Statn'ii  ser- 
vii  I  t'l  r  1  iL'lit  iniiiilliH,  us  Lieiiienant  of  Captain 
J.  W  illiumH'^  ( <iiiipan\ ,  in  Col.  Baldwin's  regi- 
iiieiit,  liL-  as^i.■>tt■d  ill  pniving  "  Vanket  (  uw  an) 
icr"  upon  HiinkiT's  llill.  At  the  expiration 
of  hif<  time  In-  enlisted  for  one  year,  .\fler  the 
evacuation  of  lio&ttm,  he  man  lit-d  to  Ncu  York, 
and  suffered  at  the  defeat  ui  I,(iu?-l-i;«iiil,  in  the 
suniro»  r  of  IT7ti.  Ketreatiiii:  u  itli  the  main 
iiiiiiy  thrnugh  tlie  Jerstys,  into  reiiiisylvaiiia, 
he  wa«  one  of  that  detennined  band,  which, 
headed  bv  War-liingtun,  resolved  to  turn  the 
current  or  succeos,  or  perish  erp  their  country's 
ehsias  wese  t iveted.  Vkloiy  at  Trenton  siown- 
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ins  the  rndi-avDr,  our  loldipr  returned  home 
with  the  rank  of  ("aptairj  in  Colonel  Western's 
regiment.  In  1777  he  t<K>k  coniinand  of  three 
hundred  men,  w  hom  lie  had  assisted  in  rerruit 
intt,  and  joined  f<enentl  Uateii  m  lime  to  aid  at 
Uie  captiirt:  of  IliiruoMi''.  Keliiriiini;  to  the 
main.  uriii\ ,  In  ilic  winter  at  Valley 

Forge,  w  ht  r<'  lir  ciKliirt.d  liardslnps,  rompared 
with  w  hi<  li,  liH  luriiier  «uir<  rui;;>  were  pleas- 
ures. But  the  I'olliivvinj;  !<iiiiiiner,  a<«  he  »itated, 
he  thoroughly  warmed  hlm*elf  at  Monmouth. 
Water  ntit  twing  attainable,  hia  aoldirrn  stme  in 
a  hog" -ead  of  luandy,  and  inailly  a>su;ii!<'d 
their  urefpowehnf  tbirft,  without  more  eifect 
arising  thMvfiaai,  Umh  if  it  tad  baea  m  nuich 
water. 

In  177'J  he  wn'  appointed  to  the  roinmnii'l  of 
•  company  of  l.icht  Infantry,  uiiiler  Major 
William  Hull;  and  on  the  l.'itli  Jiil> ,  as  xenior 
Captain  of  the  Inlaiitrv ,  hi-  heailcd  the  a>s.iuli 
at  the  »torniinii  of  .*=loii<  y  Point.  (;en.  \'>  aviie, 
to  prevent  the  possihdtiv  rif  l  aily  ilisrovi  ry, 
ordered  the  muskets  in  \h  iinlnidrd,  and  the 
(liiit«  uiilidrawn.  AdvanrniE  ihiix,  iii  »oImI 
Coliiinii<4  t<j  till'  as-aiilt,  Ihcy  middeiily  diiiplavt'd 
to  the  nalit  and  left.  Hpriiii;  holdly  to  tlir  w  .ill*, 
under  a  murdfron»  fire  of  cra;)e  and  mu«|iii'iry 
from  the  now  aiuui^ed  HritoiiH,  and  pained  the 
rain|Mri<i  with  the  exultinit  rihont  <d',  "  iliirrali  ! 
the  fort  in  ours  I"  We  have  the  anthotity  of 
the  late  (Jenenil  Hull,  to  (*tate,  that  the  lir*l 
man  who  gamed  the  ranipait  and  rawed  the  rry 
of  virtor)  ,  w;i.K  oiir  enthiiHia!«t ir  ('.a;tlain.  In  the 
act  of  parr>  iii|;  a  thrudi  from  a  linii^ih  (>liicer, 
C'aptitin  Child  lereived  a  t<light  wound  in  the 
band,  which  wai*  the  only  injury  he  received 
ttiroiighnll  hiM  ratupngnK. 

8oon  lifter  till!*,  ilome-'tic  a/Tairs  impericiusly 
cnllinK  for  his  (iresi  ore,  he  bade  n  final  adieu  to 
the  army.  iiiD  wife,  meanwhile,  had  nobly 
proved  liemelf  tlie  vlrllll<u^  and  patnotii'  ma- 
tron. She  had  alino»t,  tliiont;li  her  ow  n  exer- 
tiouM,  (her  hiiKband';*  pay  iH-inc  almo'^t  nomi- 
nal, )  clothed  and  nialntaln>-d  her  children  com- 
fortably— had  edncaleil  them  a«  well  as  the 
times  admitted,  (!^e^■eral  of  them  in  after  jeara 
taught  our  country  Mi  liMoU,  ]  and  indeed,  to  the 
time  of  her  death,  in  IKll,  [iroved  lier«elf  w  orthy 
of  those  time.'*  of  riosest  trial.  After  reiiiding 
■everal  ycani  in  Wendell,  he  remov«f<l  In  IT9.'>, 
toOroton,  Mods.  In  181r<  he  appln  d  for,  and 
nceiv«d,  tli«  l»ir  pay  peMkm.    During  the 


remainder  of  htfi  eventful  life,  beloved  and  re^ 
»perti  d.  he  calmly  pursued  his  course,  retainii 
all       t:>rMiite>i  and  ■tranfUi  to  tta  I 

finally  expired — 

"  Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  hia  ooach 
Ataol  btn,  and  IIm  down  to  pleasant  dreams.** 
[Columbiao  Centioel.] 


At  Ralesh,  in  North  farolina,  on  tlie  14th  of 
January,  de-ply  regretted,  Cul'ii.el  W  ILLIAM 
FOLK,  III  ihevVth  \  ear  id'  hi>  hi  .  I  lie  def  l  at- 
ed was  amiditt  the  band  of  I'atriiits  w  li<>  declared 
Independence  in  Mecklenburg  county,  in  that 
state,  on  the  •JOlh  of  .M  i\ ,  \~~^>.  At  th('  rom- 
•  mi  nt  (.l  llie  Kev.dutiiiii  he  w  a<  ap|N>iiiIed 
n  suballerii  olhier  in  the  regiment  of  the  .^oiiih- 
Carolina  Inn-,  ronioianded  by  hj*  tallier,  <<en. 
Thomas  Tolk,  and  at  the  elose  of  the  war  he 
held  the  rank  of  Lu  uieiiant  Cidoiiel  in  the 
Niirtli  Carolina  line,  ha\  iii;r,  except  diirins  a 
nine  iiiiintli'-  cniiliheinenl  iViiin  a  seveie  w  iiund, 
been  in  aetive  service  itiiring  the  whole  of  that 
iiieinorable  .•'tingule,  lie  was  prevent  at  the 
battleM  iif  Camden,  F.utavv,  Itrandyw'ine,  and 
Gerinantow  n ,  and,  in  tin-  l.i-t,  was  a  wroiid 
time  severely  vtonnded.  At  the  battle  of  (iuil- 
ford,  w  liK  li  occurred  (luring  a  ^hort  interval  in 
w  liK  h  he  w  an  out  cif  (  (iinioaiid,  he  vva'»  actively 
enir  it'ed  as  a  vidiinteer.  'I'he  Colonel  a-  the 
side  horv  ivnig  F"ield  <  Uficer  of  the  Noitli-Caro- 
lina  line.  At  the  close  of  the  revidution,  he 
be<-ame  a  member  of  the  Society  of  (  "incinnati ; 
and  in  1791  was  up|M>inted  by  (Jeneral  W  ash- 
liiston,  Sii[)ervi!«or  of  the  Revenue  for  the  Iiis 
trict  of  .\ortli-Carolina,  which  be  held  till  the 
termination  of  the  K»ri«e  Sy»lem  ;  and  at  the 
ettabliiihuieiit  of  the  .~^tate  Itiiik  of  .Noith-Caro 
lina,  in  HIO,ln'  w  an  aptMiiiiteil  l're!<ident  of  that 
ln>tiiiiiion,  and,  for  ten  year:*,  prenided  over 
it  w  itli  great  credit  to  him8ell',and  usefulness  to 
the  >itat<-. 

At  the  cnnirncnretnent  of  the  late  w  ir,  he  wrui 
Hp|M)inti  il  by  I're.iiilent  Madi^ion,  a  Brigadier- 
(icneriil  in  the  Army  of  the  United  Stales, 
which,  for  re.asons  then  well  knoWB  tothe  pub- 
lic, he  declined  to  accept. 

Tile  colonel  has  left  behind  him  numeroOC 
f.imily  connexions  and  friends  to  deplore  Ms 
loss.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  large  pcopntyi 
firincipaUy  in  valuable  Weaiem  lanoi. 


07  We  have  obeerred  in  the  Beltimore  American  an  intimation  that  some  of 
Ihe  arUeles  in  oar  departraeot  of"  Folitiee  and  Statiatice"  ar^the  property  of  tliat 

Joarnal,  and  are  not  duly  credited.  In  onr  original  advertieement,  (and  eevenl 
times  since)  we  stated  that  this  department  would  consist  of  matter  selected  from 
the  public  journals,  laken  wlierever  we  should  find  it,  probably  Bometimes  without 
variation.  The  original  authors  of  the  statements,  lima  selected,  cannot  always  be 
■aeertuned.  Ezperienee  in  collecting  abetracta  of  pnblic  affkifa  haa  ahown  na 
that  the  BaHimore  American  ia,  to  aaj  the  leaat,  one  tftiu  amattt  on  which  we 
can  rely  with  the  atmost  confidence,  and  from  which  we  have  drawn  without 
hesitation  or  reserve.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  Boston  Daily  .Advertiser 
has  furnished  a  liberal  share  of  these  lammary  records  of  pa->sinnr  political  events; 
and  that,  nnleaa  forbidden  to  talie  for  our  MoAthljr  Summary  what  almost  everj 
newapaper  editor  ia  in  the  daily  or  weekly  habit  of  appropriating  to  h'a  own  n«e, 
we  shall  be  pleased  still  to  avail  ourselves  of  labora  ao  acoeplable  to  the  pablic,  aa 
thoee  of  the  editora  of  the  American  and  Advertiaer. 
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TiSB  HARXrORD  CONVENTION. 

An  English  electiooeeriiig  Ucclaimer  at  the  liusthigs,  towards  the 
€loM  of  tbie  last  oeDtttry^  mucing  frequent  allasions  to  the  "  Garnatie 
queation,"  as  be  termed  it,  in  the  course  of  his  iuflammatory  harangue, 
was  asked,  by  one  standing  by,  who  probably  had  .Hufiicient  reason  to 
doubt  the  political  kaowledge  of  the  orator — "  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the 
'  Caruatic  qjuestion  t'  "  The  orator,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  came 
to  a  dead  ataud.  With  about  as  much  knowledge- of  the  conditioD  of 
New-England,  in  1814,  and  of  the  previous  and  existing  measures  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  as  the  English  orator  possessed- 
of  the  doings  of  the  Ministry,  of  the  affairs  of  the  East-India  Company, 
of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  of  the  territories  of  the  Carnatic,  have  our 
stump  orators  and  shallow  politicians  bandied  about  "  Hartford  Con- 
vention,." as  a  convenient  compound  watobwacd  of  party.  Thousands 
of  persons  have  denounced  the  CoDvention  as  a  nefarious  assemblage, 
got  up  for  sedition  and  treason, — in  a  word,  for  a  severance  of  the  Un- 
ion ; — persons  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  occasions  which  led  to 
it,  of  the  men  who  constituted  it,,  and  of  the  results  of  their  deliberations. 
Some  of  the  niost  noisy,  probably,  cared  nothing  about  these  things, 
or  were  incapable  of  understanding  tbeni»and  were  least  of  all  desirous 
of  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

There  is  another  class  of  men,  not  deficient  in  talents  or  intelligence, 
who  are  beginning  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  political  movements  of  the 
day,  tawhom  the  history  of  the  Hartlbrd  Convention  is  very  imperfectly 
known,  and  whose  prejndiGeslean  in  favor  of  the  clamorous  denouncers 
of  that  body.  They  are  such  men  as  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
inform  themselves  concerning  a  subject  which  has  much  to  do  with  the 
reputation  of  New-England  \  for  if  she  deserves  the  harsh  rebukes  and 
virulent  invectives,,  which  have  been  poured  out  upcm  her  so  profosely, 
she  cannot  wipe  out,  by  all  the  penitence  and  expiations  that  can  proceed 
from  one  generation,  the  deep  stains  of  guilt  with  which  she  is  polluted. 
We  are  now  furnished  with  a  full  history  of  the  "  Hartford  Conven- 
tion," by  Theodore.  Dwight,  who, was  the  Iriecretary  oi  that  body ;  and 
VOL.  VI.  24 
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hereafVer,  Uiota  who  shall  throw  out  unfaTorable  inMiQatioai  Against  it, 

without  repairing  to  the  law  and  the  testimony,  will  b«  unworthy  the 

countenance  of  honest  men. 

The  occasious  which  led  to  this  Convention  will  now  be  briefly 
noticed. 

The  leading  men  of  the  perty  celled  Federalists,  a  name  which 
originally  indicated  nothing  more  than  friends  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, or  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  were,  from  the  beginning, 
opposed  to  the  war  of  1812,  or  Madison's  war,  as  it  is  often  called. 
They  were  satisfied  that  both  Jefferson  and  Madison  had  given  sttoog 
indications,  in  the  early  periods  of  oar  govemment,  of  a  strong  bias 
towards  France,  and  equally  strong  prejudices  against  Great-Britain. 
Both  of  them  were  opposed  to  Washington's  declaration  of  neutrality, 
in  1793,  and  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  ingratitude  towards  France. 
They  were  believed  to  be  upoQ  intimale  and  confidential  terms  with  . 
Genet,  Fauchet,  and  Adet,  those  meddlesome  and  lawless  ministers  of  i 
the  French  republic,  who  came  among  us  while  we  were  young  as  a  na- 
tion, while  our  gratitude  to  the  i'^rcnch  as  allies  in  war  was  still  fresh, 
and  while  there  was  a  wild  and  prevalent  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  repub- 
lican France.  And  it  was  no  less  folly  believed,  that  they  lost  no 
opportonity  of  stirring  op  the  prejudices  of  the  American  pe(q>le  against 
Great-Britain,  and  of  opening  afresh  the  wounds  that  seemed  at  any 
time  to  be  partially  healed,  from  that  time  onward.  The  treaty  made 
with  Great-Britain,  in  February,  1807,  by  Monroe  and  Pinckney,  a 
treaty  which  Jefferson  himself  acknowledged  to  embrace  "all that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  British  government,"  was  rejected  fay  him 
with  contempt.  He  did  not  lay  it  before  the  Senate,  lest,  as  some  sup- 
posed, it  should  be  ratified  ;  or,  it  may  be,  because  it  did  not  accom- 
plish all  that  he  demanded  ;  because  no  provision  was  made  in  it  to 

C event  the  impressment  of  seamen.  Every  other  matter  of  dispute 
tween  the  two  countries  was  adjusted,  and  some  approximation  was  ^ 
made  towards  appeasing  the  loud  complaints  which  had  existed  on  the 
subject  of  impressment.  Mr.  Monroe  says,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Madison,  after  the  return  of  the  former  from  England, — "  The 
idea  entertained  by  the  pnhlic  is,  that  the  rights  of  the  UnihMl  States 
were  abandoned  fay  the  American  commissioners  in  the  late  negocia- 
tion,  and  that  their  seamen  were  left,  by  tacit  acquiescence,  if  not  by 
formal  renunciation,  to  depend,  for  their  safety,  on  the  mercy  of  the 
British  cruisers.  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  always  believed,  and  still 
do  believe,  that  the  ground  on  which  that  interest  was  placed  by  the 
paper  of  the  British  commissioners  of  November  8,  1606,  and  the  ei^ 
planations  which  accompanied  it,  was  both  honorable  and  advantageous 
to  the  United  States  ;  that  it  contained  a  concession  in  their  favor,  on 
the  part  of  Great-Britain,  on  the  great  principle  in  contestation,  never 
before  made  by  a  formal  and  obligatory  act  of  the  government,  which 
was  highly  favorable  to  their  interest ;  and  that  it  also  imposed  on  her 
the  obligation  to  conform  her  practice  under  it,  till  a  more  complete  i 
arrangement  should  be  concluded,  to  the  just  claims  of  the  United 
States." — "  The  British  paper  states  that  the  king  •  •  •  had 
directed  his  cmnmissioners  to  give  to  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  the  most  positive  assurances  that  instructions  had  been  given, 
and  should  be  lepeated^and  enforoed^  to  observe  the  greatest  cantioik 
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in  the  iapreMing-o£  Britiili  ietnwn,  to  prwerre  tlw  eitizeiM  of  the 
United  Stales  from  molestation  or  iiyarj,  and  that  immediate  and 
prompt  redieti  aheuld  be  afforded  on  any  representation  of  injory  an^ 

tained  by  them." 

But  while  the  British  government  was  thus  relaxing  somewhat  of  the 
rigor  of  its  system  upon  a  point  which  no  roan,  in  the  United  States 
ooold  seriously  bdiefe^  it  would  then  abandon,  Mr.  Jeflhrson  did  not 
deign  to  refer  the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  which  was  in  session,  when'it 
was  received ;  foregoing  all  the  oilier  benefits  of  the  treaty,  by  an  ad- 
herence to  what  he  knew  to  be  impracticable  ;  relying  upon  popular 
clamor  to  exaggerate  the^vtl  of  impressment ;  determining  to  stop  short 
of  nothing  'hot  the  entire  renunciation  of  the  principle  and  practice  of 
inprasement  by  the  British  government ;  and  to  accept  of  no  modifica- 
tions proposed  for  the  remedy  of  abuses.  Thus  it  was,  that,  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  he  put  at  hazard  the  [loace  of  his  country,  by  spurn- 
ing the  utmost  concessions  that  could  bet  procured  from  a  proud  nation, 
even  when  harassed  by  all  the  perpl^ties  which  she  had  to  encounter 
in  resisting  the  march  of  revolution,  and  the  strides  of  conquest,  which 
were  going  on  under  the  all-grasping  pow6r  of  her  mighty  foe,  and 
threatening  to  leave  her  single-handed  in  the  great  struggle  of  nations. 

Mr/  Madison  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  Chief  Magistracy,  in- 
«MnhBsed  with  all  the  embarrassments  in  wbtcfr  it  was  invotved  by  his ' 
predecessor, — ^hiroself  hairing  shared  deeply  in  the  policy  which  pro- 
duced those  embarrassments.  Thn  Rritish  orders  in  council,  and  the 
impressment  of  seamen,  were  the  great  subjects  of  complaint  and  irri- 
tation. A  mock  reconciliation,  however,  was  brought  about  with 
Great-Britain,  in  less  than  two  months  after  Mr.  Madison's  inaugura- 
tion, attended  with  remarkable  oircomstances.  Mr.  Erskine  was  the 
British  minister  resident  here  when  Mr.  Madison  came  into  office, 
March,  1809  ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  April  following,  that  minis- 
ter, after  informing  Mr.  Smith,  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  he  was 
"  instmcted  to  commnnicate  to  the  Acnerican  government  bis  majesty's 
determination  of  sending  to  the  United  States  an  envoy  extraordinary, 
invested  with  full  power  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  all  the  points  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  governments,"  he  proceeded  to  intimate,  as 
if  he  had  received  new  instructions,  or  made  a  discovery  in  those 
which  were  first  given  him,  that  **  his  majesty  would  be  witting  to  with- 
draw his  orders  in  coonoil  of  January  and  November,  1607,  so  far  as 
nup&ellM  the  United  States,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  President  would 
issoe  a  proclamation  for  the  renewal  of  the  intercourse  with  Great- 
Britain,  and  that  whatever  difference  of  opinion  should  arise  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  terms  of  such  an  agreement,  will  be  removed  in 
thepropooed  negoci^tion." 

This  unexpected  overture,  faintly  though  poteniit^  expressed,  (if 
we  may  use  the  apparent  solecism)  was  met  in  the  utmost  haste,  by  a 
reply  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  following  day,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  spring  his  trap  in  season  to  secure  the  prey.  I  am  author- 
ised to  assure  you,"  says  the  Secretary  to  Mr.  Erskine, "  that  in  ease 
his  Britannic  Majesty  should,  in  the  meantime,  [before  the  arrival  of  a 
special  envoy]  withdraw  his  orders  in  council  of  January  and  Novem- 
ber, 1807,  so  far  as  respects  the  United  States,  the  President  will  not 
fail  to  issue  a  proclamation,  by  virtue  of  the  authority,  and  for  the  por- 
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poMf  speeiM  in  the  statute  comnenly  eaUed  the*  nea-iDtefCouwe 

act." 

The  next  day,  (April  19)  Mr.  Erskinc  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
Slate,  as  follows  : — "lam  authorized  to  declare  that  his  Majesty's 
orders  in  counoU  of  Jaaoarj  and  N^fember,  1807,  will  have  bMa 
withdrawn,  as  respects  the  uaited  States,  on  the  10th  day  of  Joiw 
nest."  This  communication  was  acknowledged  by  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  very  same  day,  with  an  assurance  that  the 
President  would  issue  his  proclaniaiion  ior  the  lenewal,  ou  the  10th  of 
Jnne,  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Gitat-BriteiH.  '  No  sooner 
was  the  proclamation  pronused  than  it  wasinodiieed.  .  It  hears  the 
same  date  as  the  letters  of  the  British  Minister  and  American  Secre- 
tary which  have  just  been  mentioned.  This  sudden  outpouring  of  light, 
after  a  long  period  of  darkness,  alike  astonished  and  delighted  the 
people.  They  did  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  British  minister  was 
endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  was  merely  a  faithful  stn'ibe  who 
recorded  only  what  liis  masters  dictated — whether  he  wrought  by 
magic  or  by  a  straight-forward  policy.  All  this  was  natural  enough  in 
the  people.  But  what  it  was  that  made  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  always  been  so  wary  and  searching  in  matters  of 
diplomacy,  all  at  once  so  confiding,  we  can  only  divine,  and  possibly 
might  not  divine  rijiitly.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  Mr.  Erskine 
had  transtrressed  his  instructions,  about  which  our  government  had 
taken  special  care  not  to  be  inquisitive.  He  had  come  to  an  inference, 
firom  his  various  instructions,  that  he  was  oooipiying  with  his  "  Maje^ 
ty's  wished'  in  assuring  the  government  of  the  United  States  that  the 
orders  in  council  would  be  repealed — his  "  Majesty's  wishes"  being  a 
phrase  equivalent,  no  doubt,  to  "  his  Majesty  would  be  willing," — the 
phraseology  with  which  he  first  shadowed  forth  faintly  the  conciliatory 
purposes  of  his  master.  Our  diplomacy,  in  the  times  of  Presidents 
Jeierson  and  Madison,  was  far  from  being  laconic  ;  and  yet,  compared 
with  the  case  before  us,  for  brevity  and  despatch,  we  can  hardly  find 
a  diplomatic  race  terminated  by  so  short  a  heat ;  a  race  in  which  we 
have  scarcely  beheld  the  gymnasts  at  the  starting-place,  before  we  find 
that  they  have  reached  the  goal. 

With  whatever  motives  or  degree  of  confidence  this  business  was 
managed,  its  disastrous  issue,  (for  the  British  government  disclaimed 
the  arrangement,)  gave  opportunity  for  reviving,  with  still  greater  in- 
tensity, the  feeling  of  irritation  against  England.  The  non-inlercourse 
act  was  renewed,  and.  quibhlin|(  and  hopeless  negoliatioas  vrere  carried 
on  concerning  the  English  blockades  and  orders  in  council,  brought 
into  comparison  with  the  French  decrees,  to  prove  that  the  English 
government  was  the  aggressor  against  our  neutral  rights,  and  had  done 
us  most  harm.  Meantime  the  negotiations  with  France,  with  here 
and  there  a  big  phrase  and  half-angry  expostulation,  were  of  the  moot 
lenient  character,  under  the  constant  watch  and  diotatien  of  the  Ame^ 
ican  Executive  Department  :  and  sometimes  the  tone  of  them  was 
even  apologetical,  in  regard  to  the  oatragcs  of  the  French  continental 
system,  to  a  degree  wiiich  excited  the  contempt  of  Napoleon  himself. 
The  "  restrictive  system"  of  the  United  States;  as  it  was  called,  whfle 
^it  injured  the  trade  of  Great-Britain,  though  it  had  also  a  color  of  like 
hostility  to  Franoo,  was  acticely  ftliu  by  hen,  and»  in  het,  wbatevsr 
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was  its  purpoM,  ftll  in  with  the  general  policy  of  Napoleon  to  cripple 
Qrei^'Brittin  in  her  commerce,  her  most  nttl  fNnt.  And  wo  it  was, 
also,  that,  iiotwithatanding  there  were  no  essential  changes  in  oar  re* 

lations  with  the  latter  power,  since  the  failure  of  the  arrangement  with 
Erskine,  yot,  in  181 1 ,  the  very  period  when  Bonaparte  was  in  the 
midst  of  bis  mighty  preparations  lor  the  invasion  of  Russia,  and  the 
whole  world  was  onoer  ft  spell  whiftif  seereely  snflered  a  hope  to  be 
uttered  that  his  power  could  ever  wane,— -the  measures  of  our  govern- 
ment began  to  savor  flopfe  Strongly  of  war,  which  was  finally  declared ' 
Jane  18th,  1812. 

This  event,  though  not  unexpected,  was  ill  received  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  New-England,  particularly  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticat.  The  previoiis  policy  of  the  government  had  brought 
great  distress  upon  Massachusetts,  and  the  injuries  inflicted  on  her 
commerce  had  affected  deeply  all  her  other  interests  and  branches  of 
industry.  Two  months  before  the  declaration  of  war,  the  governors  of 
the  different  states  were  requested,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  con- 
formity-with  a  previoos  act  of  Congress,  to  detach  their  se?eral  por- 
tions of  one  hundred  thousand  militia,  which  the  Prerident  was  "  au- 
thorized to  call  into  actual  service,  in  all  the  rxigertctfs provided  hy  the 
constitution."  But,  though  this  herald  of  war  (if  we  may  so  personify 
it)  thus  stalked  publicly  through  the  land,  yet  all  the  discussions  on 
the  subject,  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congrsss,-  Were  se- 
cret The  minority  of  the  representatives,  as  appears  in  their  address 
to  the  people,  well  understood  the  reasons  of  this.  "  On  this  topic," 
(speaking  of  the  war)  they  said,  "  so  vital  to  your  interests,  the  right 
of  public  debate,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  has  been  denied  to  yew  rep- 
resentatives. Tiiey  have  been  called  into  eeciet  aassion  on  this  mort 
interesting  of  all  your  public  relations,  althoagh  the  circurastaoces  of 
the  time  and  of  the  nation  afforded  no  one  reason  for  secrecy,  unless  it 
be  found  in  the  apprehension  of  the  effect  of  public  debate  on  public 
opinion;  or  of  public  epin  ion  upon  the  result  of  the  vote.  ^  *  *  No 
one  reason  for  war  was  intimated  but  such  as  wiu  i»f  a  nature  public 
and  notorious.  The  intention  to  wage  wir  and  invade  Canada,  had 
been  long  since  openly  avowed.  The  object  t)f  hostile  menace  had 
been  ostentatiously  announced.  The  inadequacy  both  of  our  army 
and  navy  for  successfbl  invasion,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  fortifica- 
tions for  the  security  of  our  seaboard,  were  every  where  weH  kgown. 
Tet  the  doors  of  Congress  were  shot  npon  the  people.  They  have 
been -carefully  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  measures,  until  the 
purposes  of  the  administration  were  consummated,  and  the  fate  of  the 
country  sealed.  In  a  situation  so  extraordinary,  the  undersjirned  have 
deemed  it  their  duty  by  no  act  of  theirs  to  sanction  a  proceeding  so 
novel  and  arbitrary.  On  the  contrary,  they  made  every  attempt,  in 
their  power,  to  attain  publicity  for  their  proceedings.  All  such  a^ 
fompts  were  vain.  When  this  momentous  subject  was  stated,  as  for 
debate,  they  demanded  that  the  doors  should  be  opened. 

V  This  being  refused,  they  declined  discussion ;  being  perfectly  con- 
vinced, from  indications  too  plain  to  be  mitandetstood,  that  ib  tbe 
house,  all  argument  with  closed  doors  was' hopeless ;  and  that  any  ac| 
giving  implied  validity  to  so  flairrant  an  abuse  of  power,  would  belatlli 
less  &an  treachery  to  the  essential  rights  of  a  free  pec^." 
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The  groondt,  uraiMd  *fbr  the  dedtntion  of  war  agaioit  Grni* 

Britain,  w  ere  the  eontiouance  of  the  orders  in  council  and  the  im- 
pressment of  seamen.  The  British  orders  in  council  were  rescinded 
within  a  week  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and,  consequently,  the  only  matter  in  dispute,  to  which  the 
authors  of  the  war  elang  with  all  poesiUe  energy  and  seal,  was  that 
of  the  impressment  of  seamen.  Ten  months  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  (April,  1813,)  this  paint  was  maintained  in  its  full  extent 
in  the  instructions  given  to  ow  oommiasioners  appointed  to  negotiate 
nnder  the  propoaed  mediatioD  of  Rasaia.  The  sum  and  sulwtance 
was,  "Our  flag  shall  protect  the  crew."  Soon  after,  the  Brilith  hav- 
ing declined  the  Russian  mediation,  Gottenburg  was  fixed  upon  for 
the  negotiation.  The  instructions  still  were — "  Our  flag  must  protect 
the  crew."  In  February,  lbl4,  after  Bonaparte's  disastrous  retreat  from 
Moaoow  became  hnown  beie,  the  tone  of  the  instructions  was  changed, 
having  lost  all  its  imperative  character.  In  Jane  following,  the  eom- 
miaaioners  w^cre  told,  tliat  If  the  British  government  would  not  relin* 
<]aish  the  "  claim  to  impress  from  American  vessels,  or  discontinue 
the  practice,  even  in  consideration  of  tlie  proposed  exclusion  from 
them  of  Britiah  aeanMNi,  yen  may  concur  on  atiicU,  sti^^tAtimg  that 
ike  iiAfeet  of  impressment  be  referred  to  separate  negetiatioB.  This 
was  on  the  25th  of  the  month.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the 
following  supplement  was  transmitted  to  the  commissioners  :  "  You 
may  emit  any  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  impressment ,  ij  jound  tWu- 
peitsabfy  neeessary  to  theiermiSmaUm  of  the  tsnr." 

Soch  was  the  state  of  our  secret  diplomaey  in  Jane,  1814.  Bat  in 
October,  four  months  later,  when  efforts  were  making  at  head-qoarteia 
to  raise  an  overwhelming  array  by  a  general  conscription,  the  Secre- 
tary of  W ar, — speaking  the  language  of  the  executive, — thus  appealed 
to -the  patriottsn  of  the  nation:  **  It  may  be  fairly  eondoded,  that  if 
the  United  States  sacrifice  any  right,  or  make  any  dishonorable  con- 
cession to  the  demands  of  the  British  government,  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  will  be  broken,  and  the  foundation  of  their  union  and  independ- 
ence shaken.  The  United  States  must  relinquish  no  right,  or  perish 
in  the  struggle.^' 

Thia  theatrical  sflonrish,  be  it  rememberad,  waa  enacted  fbor  months 
after  the  only  right  for  which  we  were  contending,  was  submissively 
surrendered,  by  the  instructions  to  our  commissioners,  though  un- 
known to  the  people.  But  the  people,  if  they  gave  any  interpretation 
to  this  language  of  the  Secretary,  eoold  interpret  it  only  according  to 
the  eahons  of  the  administration.  What  could  be  a  dishonorabia 
concession,"  if  it  were  not  that  of  abandoning  the  subject  of  the  im- 
pressment of  seamen,  which  was  the  continual  burden  of  our  story  of 
wrongs,  inflicted  upon  us  by  Britain?  For  what  right  were  we  "to 
perish  in  the  struggle,"  rather  than  relinquish  it,  if  it  were  not  the 
right  so  strongly  claimed,  that  "our  flag  roust  protect  the  crewf/' 
For  this  right,  partly,  the  war  was  waged ;  for  this,  millions  and  mill- 
ions of  money  were  wasted,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  lives  sac- 
rificed ;  for  this  the  hand  of  industry  was  palsied  ;  and  at  last  peace 
was  procured  and  proclaimed,  without  a  wmrd  of  consolation  to  the 
frustrated -hopea  of  ear  nlers.  The  aaorifieaa  and  aaflbringa  of  the 
people  were  now  left  behind,  fbr  nnningled  eKoltation  at  the  aonnd  of 
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peace.  The  traqritioii  from  fjkumj  ^forebodings  to  aAiliBg  congiatii- 
UtioDl,  fiom  deqHNideocy  to  the  outbreaking  of  joy,  manifeflted  hf 
nnfpag  of  bells,  illuroinatioQ  of  dwellings,  and  festive  meetings  in  our 
towns  and  villages,  was  instantaneous  and  universal.  No  one  asked 
bow  the  contest  closed.  Peace  was  the  magic  word,  which  dispelled 
aU inquiries  whether  any  right  was  relinquished;  and  no  qne  now 
dreamed  of  the  glory  of  "  periBbing  io  the  etrogglei"  What  .we  had 
gained  or  lost  by  oar  loiieringt  in  the  struggle,  was  a  sobjeet  for 
future  meditation,  at  a  more  tranquil  moment.  The  loss  of  men  and 
money,  in  carrying  on  the  war,  could  be  counted ;  individual  suffering 
and  loss,  and,  above  all,  the  loss  of  opportunity  in  the  advancement  of 
the  eonunon  weal,  madenp  of  indifidaal  prosperity,  was  incalenlable. 

Bot  we  return  to  the  commencement  of  the  war.  It  was  declared 
much  against  the  wishes  of  the  leading  men  and  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  neighboring  states.  If  the  alleged  reasons  for  the 
war  were  the  true  reasons,  they  did  not  believe  that  the  end  aimed  at 
woold  be  aeeompliahed.  As  a  war  of  inTaskm,  on  oar  part,  to  wvest 
the  Canadian  provinces  from  the  British/it  was  thoaght  to  be  rash^ 
and  romantic.  We  had  neither  the  military  preparations  nor  the  ex- 
perienced military  men  for  such  an  onset.  The  saddest  predictions  of 
the  opposers  of  the  war  were  accomplished.  Bat  the  disasters  of  this 
land  expedition,  for  whiob  we  were  indebted  to  the  govemment,  were 
allomted  by  some  brilliani  exploits  at  sea,  which  oor  rulers  had  never 
dreamed  of,  though,  of  course,  those  achievements  were  passed  to 
their  credit,  as  an  offset  to  the  total  failure  of  the  only  plans  of  which 
they  were  the  real  authors.  la  fact,  the  manner  in  which  the  war 
was  eondnoted,  was  so  far  from  reconciling  those,  who  thought  it 
unwise  in  the  beginning,  to  the  measures  of  the  administration,  that 
they  became  even  more  hostile  to  those  measares,  and  their  party 
waxed  stronger  every  day.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  in  1812, 
the  Federal  candidate  for  Governor,  Cakb  Strong,  was  elected  by  a 
majwity  of  one  thousand  three  hondred  and  seventy  votes ;  but  in 
1818,  he  wiis  eleeted  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-four  votes.  So  that  thousands  who,  in  the  former  year, 
would  have  shuddered  at  being  called  Federalists,  in  the  latter  enlisted 
heartily  in  the  measures  which  the  party  so  denominated  were  pursu- 
ing. As  this  is  DOW  matter  of  history,  we  may  call  things  by  their 
right  name».  Meantnne,  the  gallant  naval  achievement  of  Commo- 
dore HaH  took  place,  and  strongly  as  were  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts attached  to  the  Navy,  which  was  so  zealously  cherished  by  John 
Adams,  when  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  yet  the  war  administration 
gained  none  of  their  favor.  They  cheered  the  victor,  and  extolled 
him  in  toasts  and  songs,  and  thfii  tnmed  to  meditate  on  the  evib 
which  visited  them  on  every  side. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  two  months  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  Governors  of  the  New-England,  and,  we  suppose,  of 
the  other  states,  were  required  to  detach  their  several  portions  (as 
assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  War)  of  one  hundred  thousand  militia^ 
Ibr  Sie  service  of  the  country.  On  the  33d  of  June,  General  Bear- 
bom,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast  of  New-England  was  con- 
fided by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  called  on  the  Governor 
of  Massaebttsetts  lor  detachments  of  troops,  for  the  defence  of  different 
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ports  and  harbors,  akNlg  the  coast,  from  Machiit  tn  Newport  in 
Rhode-Island,  inclusive.  The  Governor  did  not  comply  with  the 
requisition,  justifying  this  course  by  an  appeal  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  declares  that  "  Congress  may  provide  for 
oalling  forth-  the  militia  to  exeeote  the  Itws  of  the  UaioD,  suppreat 
insurrections,  -ftod  lepel  ioTasions — and  to  the  Act  of  Congrats, 
April,  1812,  empowering  the  Prc?ii(ient  to  "call  into  actual  service  any 
part,  or  the  whole  of  said  detaciiment  [of  one  hundred  thousand 
militia]  in  all  the  exigences  provided  by  the  Constitution."  The  Gov- 
ernor maintained  that  no  aoggestion  waa  made  that  either  ni  the  exi- 
gences, recoornized  by  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  United  States, 
existed.  "  General  Dearborn,"  he  adds,  "  plainly  supposed  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  act  declaring  war,  he  was  authorized,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  given  him  by  the  President,  to  require  any  part  or  the  whole 
of  oar  detached  militia  to  be  called  out  and  marched  to  anch  places  in 
this  and  the  other  states,  as  'he  might  think  pr(^r.  If  this  eimstruc- 
tion  of  the  Constitution  is  correct,  the  President  and  CongreM  will  be 
able,  at  any  time,  by  declaring  war,  to  call  the  whole  militia  of  the 
United  States  into  actual  service,  to  march  them  to  such  places  as 
they  may  think  fit*  tnd  retain  thtm  in  serf  ice  as  long  as  the  war  ahall 
continue.  *  *  If  the  mere  act  of  declaring  war  gives  a  rigiit  to  the 
national  government  to  call  the  militia  into  service,  and  detain  them 
for  six  months,  it  must  give  a  right  to  detain  them  six  years,  if  the  war 
continues  so  long ;  and  the  national  government  has  the  same  author- 
ity  to  call  out  the  whole',  or  a  part,  of  the  militia.'' 

A  similar  demand  was  made  upon  the  govwnment  of  Gonnecticnt,  and 
the  militia  were  withheld  for  the  same  reasons  which  were  assifjnf  d  by 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  requisition  of  General  Dearborn, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  was  made  in  four  days  after  the  war  was 
declared-;  and  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  which  the  re<|nisi- 
tion.was  founded,  was  issued  six  daysoefore  the  declaration  of  war. 
There  could  be  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  determining  whether,  at  the 
time  the  troops  were  called  for,  they  were  needed  in  order  to  repel  inva- 
pion.  The  fact  is,  they  were  wanted  to  perform  garrison  duty,  and  intend- 
ed'to^he  employed  as  sddiers  of  the  regular  army,  under  the  command  of 
th^  General  cw  the  district,  with  the  proviso  that  they  should  not  he 
compelled  to  remain  in  actual  service  more  than  pix  months.  They 
were  to  relieve  the  United  States  soldiers,  so  that  the  latter  might  be 
withdrawn,  and  employed  in  a  distant  service,  while  their  proper  busi- 
ness, was  the  defeuce  of  the  ports  and  harbors;  to  be  assisted,  indeed, 
by  the  militia,  wheneter  there  shoaM  be  imminent  danger  of  invasion. 
But  such  was  not  the  course  pursued.  In  a  little  more  than  three 
weeks  after  his  call  for  detachments  of  the  militia,  (July  15)  General 
Dearborn  wrote  to  the  Governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
A  ibilows  i-^ 

'**  Having  reeeiTed  order*  to        th«  sea^soast,  wfiere  T  was  ordered  fyr  -the 

purpose  of  taking  the  necessary  measures  for  placing  the  towns  and  garrisons  in 
Jk  State  of  defence  against  the  invasion  or  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  to  repair  to 
Atbaay, — it  becomes  my  duty  again  to  request  your  ezeelleney  to  order  out  saeh 
pEirt  of  your  State's  quota  of  (fotached  militia  as  the  present  state  of  war  requires. 
The  numbers,  J  had  the  honor  to  slate  to  your  excellency,  in  my  letter  of  the 
9U  alt.  As  other  olgsets  will  reqaire  the  service  of  a  great  part  of  the  regekr 
tieops,4t  will  beoons-Bj  doty  to  onior  tlMin  iron  ths  ••arl)ptr4f  [a  pnt^  aae^ 
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•monioas  leave-taking,]  and,  of  coarse,  I  must  leave  some  part  of  the  eoMt  with 
lew  protection  agatmt  those  depredating  parties  of  the  enemy,  that  may  attempt 
inTwion  for  the  mere  purpose  of  plunder,  than  prudence  would  have  justified,,  if 
a  •ttitable  nvmWr  of  the  militia  should  not  be  oraered  out  ioi  conformitjf  with  ua 
viawa  and  inlantiani'of  tha  Prerident  of  Itha  United  Statea,  at  befera  espramd." 

A  more  irritating  and  preposterous  system  oC measures  can  searcelf 
be  imagined.  Four  days  after  the  war  was  declared^  the  commanders 
in  cliicf  of  the  militia  of  Massacltusctts  and  Contiecticut  are  called 
upon,  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  jTovernment  of  the  Union, 
to  place  a  portiuiL  of  their  Ibrces  in  tiie  garrisons  and  principal  ports 
and  harbors  of  a  coast  of  moB»  than  six.  hundred  miles  in  extent  The 
militia  are  to  be  there  at  school^  for  a  few  days,^  in  company  with 
United  States  soldiers — the  general,  appointed  by  the  government  of 
the  Union,  is  to  trjve  some  wholesome  orders  for  tlicir  governance — 
and  then  march  oti'  with  his  regular  troops  upoa  a  Ciuixotic  expedition 
to  the  North,  leaving  the  points  and  stations,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  protect  by  disciplined  men  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  defended  by  raw 
■oldiers  in  time  of  war — soldiers,  too,  who  should  not  be  compelled,  to 
serve  for  more  than  5ix  months.  All  this  is  sufficiently  extraordinary, 
and  if  aihy  thing  more  was  intended,  if  the  militia,  when  tiiey  came 
within  the  grasp  of  military  despotism,  were  to  be  used  for  any  seriuce 
to  wbieh.tbey  might  be  lured  or  driven,  the  case  is  sp^nnieb  the  more 
aggravated.  After,  all  the  clamor  which  has  been  raised  against  ous 
state  government  for  its  conduct  in  this  business,  we  are  not  afraid  to 
reduce  the  whole  matter  to  a  direct  ari^umtntum  ad  hominew,  and  to 
ask  of  any  iionorable  and  conscientious  man,  what  be  would  do  in  the 
like  case.  What  security  would  there  be  that  the  governor-  of  the- 
state,  and  commUMler  i&cbi^c»f  the  militia  should  not  be  despoiled  ol^ 
his  military  forces,  and  consequently  of  the  body  of  his  people,  (for  the 
militia  are  such)  and  thus  be  left  very  much  in  the  predicament  of  the 
governor  installed  by  the  renowned  knigl^t  of  La  Manchat  Without 
parsuing  this  subjeet  Ihirtber,  it  may  be  esseataal  to  state,  as  an  vadeninble 
ftctfthM^  while  New^ngland  was  almostabandoned  by  the  general  gov* 
ernmcnt,  nothing  was  omitted  or  declined,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
close  of  the  war,  either  iu  the  way  of  prompt  co-operation  with  the 
government  of  the  Union,.. or  of  voluntary  services  and  efforts,  to  bring 
the  inilitia  into  efficient  action  ibr  preventing  and  repelling  inveeioii, 
and  thiB>.too,  at  a  sacrifiee  fer  which,  at  the  time^and  evec  sinte,  bIm 
has  experienced  little  else  than  insult  and  ingratitude. 

Such  as  have  been  already  stated,  with  as  much  fulness  as  an  essay 
for  this  journal  will  permit,  were  some  of  the  causes,  more  or  less  re- 
mote,, that  produced  the  convention  of  the  New-England  Atlantic 
alates^  wfaicb  met  at  Haitlbrd.  The  immediate  eaa^a  was  the  iatoleib 
ahl|»  preesttie  which  had  been  long  accumulating,  and  was  felt  in. all 
its  pressure  in  1814.  Invasions  had  then  actually  occurred  on  the 
sea-board  ;  those  states  were  left  wholly  to  rely  on  their  own  means 
and  po4ver  of  defence  ;:  they  were  obliged  to  share  in  the  expensive,, 
aad^  as  thejK  thought,  wasteful  provisions,,  for  carrying  on  an  ofibnaiie- 
war  in  the  North,  while* they  were  left  with  the  whole  burden  of  Hoi^ 
defence  of  their  extensive  coast ; — and  while  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
their  own  militia,  the  compensation  for  whose  services  was  fretfully 
spurned  by  the  g^eneral  govermuent,.  they  were  reproached  because. 
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their  capitalists  woald  not  lend  that  money  to  the  gorernment  of  the 
Union,  which  the  alarming  atate  of  things  near  their  own  dwellings 
aitmonisbed  them  to  withhold.  Add  to  all  these  things  the  desponding 
accounts  from  the  seal  of  governmrnt  in  regard  to  the  negocialions  for 
peace  at  Ghent,  and  consequent!)'  the  little  hope  of  a  specdj  close  of 
the  war,  and  who  can  wonder  that  the  New-Engtand  states,  which  had  * 
been  already  abandoned  by  the  government  of  the  Union,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  provide  for  their  own  defence,  should  seek  to  combine 
their  coim^i  Is  for  mutual  encouragement,  and  lor  making  that  defence 
more  i  lTectual. 

Early  in  the  year  1814,  memorials  were  addressed  to  the  Legisia* 
tnre  of  Massachusetts,  from  various  parts  of  the  interior,  praying  that 
body  to  interpose  for  vindicating  the  constitutional  riL'hts  of  the  riti- 
zens,  and  pn^iirstinjf  for  that  purpose  the  appointment  of  (lclogat<  s,  "  to 
meet  delegates  tiom  such  other  states  as  might  think  proper  to  appoint  a, 
them."  The  report  of  the  legislature,  though  it  distinctly  acknowl- 
edged the  right  of  such  a  convention,  decided  that  it  was  inexpedi*  ut 
at  that  time.  The  datb  of  the  report  is  February  4th,  1814.  In 
October  followirin:,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  two  Houses  in  the 
following  term:?  : — 

"  Reiolved,  that  twelve  persnnH  be  appointed  a«  delegales  from  this  Common- 
wealth,  to  meet  and  confer  with  delegates  from  the  other  New*Eng1and  stutes,  or 
any  "tlier,  upon  tlip  siil)jiTt  nf  their  public  irrifvanr-f^  and  ruprcriis:  and  upon 
the  beat  means  of  preserving  oijr  resources  ;  and  of  defence  against  the  enemy  ; 
and'tp  deviM  and  aaggest  for  adoption  by  tbose  napacUve  iitates  such  measures 
as  they  may  deem  expedient ;  and  also  to  take  meaiures,  if  they  shall  think  it 
proper,  for  procarinff  a  convention  of  delegates  from  afl  the  United  States,  in 
ordtT  to  revise  the  Constitution  ihiTeof.  iiiid  lunrt*  t  UVcdially  to  secure  the  sup- 
port and  attaobment  of  a^the  people,  by  placing  ail  upon  the  basis  of  fiur  repre- 
aantation."  * 

The  twelve  delegates  were  elected  by  a  vole  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  to  sixty-seven,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 

of  the  House  of  Representatives,  were  directed  to  communicate  the 
proceedings  to  the  governments  of  other  states.  Rhode-Island  elected 
four,  and  Connecticut  seven.  Two  gentlemen  from  New-Hampshire 
and  one  from  Vermont,  chosen  by  local  conventions  in  those  states, 
(the  Legislatores  not  being  in  seesibn,)  were  admitted  as  membere* 
The  ddegttee  ftom  Rhode-Island  and  Connecticut,  were  appointed 
pursuant  to  a  resolve,  in  each  «tate,  similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts, 
In  the  doings  of  all  the  states  concerned,  thorough  regard  was  ex- 
pressed and  paid  to  their  obligations  as  members  of  the  great  confed- 
eracy. There  was  nothing  in  the  plan  or  objects  of  the  eonvention, 
which  militated  against  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  ConstitQ- 
tion  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  private  journal,  which  has  recently  appear- 
ed entire,  is  as  innocent  as  the  report  which  was  published  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  the  Convention.  Apart  from  several  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitvtion,  (a  procednre  not  very  nncommon  In 
other  states,)  the  three  following  Resolutions  at  the  close  of  the  Re- 
port, embody  the  views  of  the  Convention,  so  far  as  immediate  results 
were  aimed  at,  and  show  the  whole  extent  of  their  treasonable  pur- 
poses and  measures. 

"  Resolteti,  That  it  b«  and  hereby  is  recomwended  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
sevaial  atataa  raprasaated  In  this  Convention,  to  ailopt  all  snob  moasaras  as  may 
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b«  necMsarj  effectually  to  protect  the  citizens  of  Raid  states  from  the  operation 
and  effects  of  all  acu  which  have  been  or  may  be  passed  by  the  Con<rreHs  of  the 

•  United  States,  which  shall  eontaSn  provisions,  sobjeetib|^  tlie  miUtia  or  oilier  citi- 
7enH  to  forcible  drafis,  cnnscriptionS|  or  impreumenta,  not  ftttUioiristtd  by  tho  Con> 
Btitulion  of  the  United  Slates. 

*'  Reaolved,  That  it  be,  and  lierebjr  is  recommended  Ut  UiO  said  Legislatures,  to 
autliorize  an  immediate  and  earnest  appUcalion  to  the  government  uf  the  United 
States,  requesting  their  consent  to  some  arrangement,  whereby  the  said  slates 
may,  separately  or  in  concert,  be  empowered  to  assume  upon  themselves  the 
dsymwe  oi'  tlioir  territory  against  tha  enemy ;  and  a  reasonabla  portion  of  Um 
taxas,  collcetad  within  said  statea,  may  be  paid  into  tha  respective  treaauries 
then  uf,  and  appropriated  to  the  payment  (if  li  ilance  due  said  sUiles.  and  to 
the  future  defence  of  the  same.  The  amount  so  paid  into  said  treasuries  to  be 
era4Ut«d,  and  the  dialrarsements,  made  as  foresaid,  to  be  charged,  to  the  United 
States. 

lUsolved,  Tiiat  it  be,  and  iiereby  is  recommended  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
aforesaid  states,  to  pass  laws,  (where  it  has  not  already  l»een  done,)  authorizing 
the  Governors  or  Cotntnanders-in-cliief  nf  their  militia,  to  mnke  detachments 
from  the  same,  or  to  form  voluntary  corps,  as  shall  be  most  convenient  and  con- 
formable  to  their  constitutions,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  well  armed,  equipped, 
and  disciplintid,  ami  held  in  readiness  for  service  ;  and  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  eilher  of  the  other  stales,  to  employ  the  whole  of  such  detachments 
or  corps,  as  well  as  the  regular  forces  of  the  state,  or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be 
reqaired  and  can  be  spared  conaiatentiv  with  the  safety  of  the  state,  in  assisting 
the  atata,  making  bqbb  reqnaal  to  lepel  any  inva^a  tbefwf  which  sfaall  be  made 
or  attempted  by  the  public  eneniyt"  ^ 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  was  dictated  under  the  apprehensioa 
of  the  monstrous  system  projected  by  tlic  Secretary  of  War,  for  filling 
up  and  iticreasinjr  the  arniy,  which  system  had  been  referred  to  a 
committee  of  Congress  for  consideration.  The  second  and  third 
respited  fixmr  a  eonsMeratioD  of  the  defenceless  eondttlon  of  the  If  ew* 
England  states;  the  General  Government  having  putt  it  oat  of  its 
power,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  conducted,  to  afford  relief 
to  tliose  states,  and  havings  refused,  under  pretexts  which  came  conve- 
niently to  Its  aid,  in  its  bankruptcy,  to  pay  for  the  services  of  the 
militia.  The  time  then  had  surely  arrived,  when  it  behooved  them  to 
'provide  for  their  nrataal  defence;  the  goveniineRt  of  the  Union  having 
ntted,  and  declared  its  inabUity,  to  provide  for  the  common  defence; 
according  to  its  obliuations  as  prescribed  in  the  constitution.  It  was 
a  very  ojenerai  belief,  that,  if  peace  had  not  heon  concluded  immedi- 
ately after  the  doings  of  tho  Hartford  Convention  were  published,  that 
the  second  and  third  resolutions  wonM  have  been  favorably  received 
by  the  government  of  the  Union,  which  would  have  been  exonerated 
upon  such  lil>eral  termn,  from  a  duty,  which,  in  conreqiMnGe  of  ili 
own  delinquencies,  could  not  be  fulhiled. 

The  characters  of  the  men  who  composed  this  Convention,  if  there 

*  were,  in  tbe'eiremnsttnees  attending  it,  any  occasion  fer  alarm,  were 
soch  as  to  quiet  all  apprehension  in  such  perilous  as  knew,  or  took  mmj 
pains  to  know,  their  qualities  and  standing^.  They  were  men  eminent 
for  their  talents  and  virtues,  Their  comtnission  was  not  one  to  be 
coveted.  It  was,  indeed,  salutary,  and  not  to  be  declined ;  salutary 
to  the  community,  because  it  allayed  the  uneasiness  that  prevaiko, 
end,  in  some  portions  of  the  country,  the  Tiolenee  which  wouU  bniok 
no  delay  in  measures  for  relief.  Several  of  them,  it  is  certain,  wore 
above  all  ambition  of  appearinj*  conspicuously  before  the  public  in  any 
political  relation  :  perhaps  a  majority  of  them  were  so.  Wis^  men,  as 
they  were,  and  selected  not  aa  the  violent  leaders  of  a  ptrty,  bat  il 
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counsellors  who  might  rxoYcife  a  wholesome  control,  they  conld  not 
but  perceive  that  thcv  were  expo.-jeil  t(i  the  shnfts  of  the  malicious  and 
the  jgiioraiU — ibe  wiillully  ignorant,  who  would  uot  choo&^  to  appre- 
ciate their  motives.  They  knew,  nUo,  that  th<Mi){h  the  disafl^tion 
towards  the  administration  of  the  Geaeral  Government  was  w  ide-spread, 
yet  there  were  different  temperaments,  and  that  they  had  little  favor 
to  expect  from  the  fevurish  or  the  frigid.  The  former  were  such  as 
not  only  bet  forth  the  wrongs  which  were  inflicted  upon  New-England, 
bat  threw  ont  phraaee  of  hostility  and  menace  touching  the  Union, 
which  those  who  chose  to  make  no  allowance  for  the  language  of 
passion,  and  whose  interest  it  was  to  give  the  worst  coloring  to  public 
feeiinf*;  in  the  Ivistern  states,  perversely  applied  to  the  whole  people, 
not  excepting  the  leading  men.  But  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that 
amidst  all  the  virulence  of  parties,  during  the  evil  times  which  have 
been  briefly  sketched  in  the  preceding  rematka,  no  allegations  of  «  ^ 
disposition  to  invade  the  union  of  the  f^tatcs,  and  no  nienaces  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union,  have  ever  been  charged  upon  any  public  body, 
or^upon  any  combination  of  individuals,  in  New-England,  with  a 
shadow  of  probability  or  of  proof  New-England  it  clear  in  this 
matter.  She  has  weathered  the  storm  under  political  pilots,  which 
she  thought  carod  nothing  for  her  interests,  and  were  otherwise  very 
unskillful  at  the  helm  ;  but  whatever  complaints  she  may  have  uttered, 
whatever  individuals,  in  their  seasoMs  of  irritation  or  despondency, 
may  have  said  concerning  the  value  of  the  Union,  or  the  in^ualitieii 
of  its  blessings,— they  have  never  seriously  set  about  the  casting  up  of 
of  its  value  to  determine  whether  they  should  annul  the  bargain  or 
compact. 

.  The  able  report  of  the  members  of  the  Hartford  Cooventton,  it  is 
nnntceetary,  bore,  to  analyze  or  discuss.  It  is  hialerical  and  speenh^ 
tive,  going  into  the  general  subject  of  past,  and  especially,  eiiating, 

grievances  :  while  it  proposes  and  explains  such  measures  as  seemed 
to  alFord  the  fairest  promise  of  immediate  relief  and  future  security  to 
the  New-England  states.  It  recognizes,  again  and  again,  the  deep 
attachment  of  those  states  to  the  Union,  and  -scans,  with  great  and 
far-reaching  ability,  and  in  a  manner  at  once  firm  and  dispassionate, 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  the  blighting,  withering  effect  of 
its  measures  on  the  people  represented  by  the  Convention.  The  most 
ingenious  politician,  disposed  to  trace  most  watchfully  and  with  the 
minotest  scrutiny,  the  propositions,  opinions,  and  reasonings  of  that 
•  report,  however  hostile  to  the  Convention  he  may. have  b^n,  has 
never  been  able  to  place  his  finger  upon  a  passage,  disorganizing, 
seditious,  unfriendly  to  the  Constitution  ;  while  thousands,  who  were 
too  stupid,  or  who  would  uot  take  pains  to  understand  it,  or  were  per- 
verse enough  to  misinterpret  it  by  design,  have  afl^Mted  lo  believe  that 
"  it  meant  rebellion." 

But  however  free  from  this  charge  might  be  the  report  itself,  yet  the 
state  of  feeling  and  talking,  and  the  previous  measures  in  New-En-  4 
gland,  which  led  to  the  convention,  particularly  the  failure  to  comply 
witll  (he  requisitions  of  government  respecting  the  militia,  added  to  the 
"  Secret  Joarnal,'*  from  which  all  monstimis  and  horrible  shadea  were  | 
conjured  ap,  were  doubtless  rebellion  outright,  if  not  overt.  Now,  we 
have  the  whole  of  the  secret  journal,  finMn  the  Secretary  himsvlf,  a 
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gentkiDUi  of  high  standing  ia  the  eoiDMonity,  and  of  irreproachtUde 

chai  acier.  It  affords  nothing  to  gritify  curiosity,  respecting  the  al)ility 
displayed  in  the  discussions  of  that  di«>tinguished  assembly  ;  but  who- 
ever lias  expecicU  lo  iiud  in  these  arcana^  aoy  projects  rebellious  or 
taetionable,  miM  forever  deapiir  of  acconplislHog  km  generoiu  hopes 
and  wishes.  *  . 

A  single  remark  only  can  here  be  made  upon  the  expediency  of  the 
Convention,  concerning  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  generation  that 
has  since  come  upon  the  stage,  to  judge.  It  is  enough  that  a  great 
body  of  the  people  then  living,  and  acting,  and  suffering,  and  who 
eouM  not  know  when  the  evils  they  endured  would  come  to  an  end, 
tiiOHght  it  expedient,  and  that  some  of  our  best  and  purest  men,  who 
were  selected  at  their  call,  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  disobey  it, — men 
who  knew  how  to  weifih,  and  who  generously  risked,  those  chances  and 
changes  in  affairs,  which  the  most  sagacious  ruler  or  citizen  could  not 
fiwelell.  W< 


THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

FROM  THE   GERMAN   OF  JERUSALEM. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  all  questions  is,  "  Is  there  a  God, 
or  is  thejre  none  ?  Is  tliere  a  supreme,  intelligent  'beiug  from  whom 
the  world,  with  its  coaatitotion  iad  qnIoc,  has ils  origin,  or  shall  we 
consider  ail  as  the  eiBfactof  an  eternal  Nothing,  of  a  blind  chance,  or  as 
the  everlasting  consequence  of  an  ever-dead  necessity  ?"  To  me  this 
is  the  nearest  and  most  jui|X)rtant  thought  which  niy  reason  can  con- 
template;  and,  turn  my  eyes  where  I  will,  I  may  look  at  the  heavens 
chore  rae,  I  may  consider  the  creaiorte  by  wliicb  I  am-  surrounded,  I 
may  close  my  eyes  and  bury  myself  in  my  own  sensotacms ;  still  is  ^is 
thought  with  all  its  weight  equally  present.  I  see  every  where  a  beauty 
nnd  in  infinite  variety — a  huriiiouy  in  which  my  .soul  loses  itself  in  rap- 
ture, i  look  at  the  heavens.  \V  iiat  a  mysterious  power,  which  main- 
taint  nil  the  counilesB,  immense  spheres  in  one  unbroken  order  I  Whnfc 
an  incompreh^sible  wisdom  which  keeps  one  portion  of  thei»  onmored 
in  its  place  in  measureless  ^aee,  but  by  the  simplest  law  permits 
others  to  move  around  it  as  a  common  centre,  at  a  distance  which  is 
most  accurately  determined  by  the  peculiar  nature  oi  each,  if  there 
be  no  God,  no  intelligent  free  being,  who  has  arranged  aU  this,  then  is 
all  the  darkeat  riddle  Ip  me,  and  the  perfection,  the  harmony.,  which.  I 
meet  with  here  on  earth,  equally  inexplicable. 

In  their  first  foundation  I  find  all  unformed  and  rough  ;  this  is  Na- 
ture's stock.  But  if  I  ascend  only  one  step,  I  find  this  rough  material 
already  formed  with  infinite  beauty  into  metals,  salts,  stones,  and 
crystals.  And  what  a  new  scene  of  variety,  order,  and  heauty,  if  I 
rise  still  one  Mep  higher,  and  sec  how  this  rough  dead  matter  is  organ- 
ized, with  constant  and  infinite  variety,  into  innumera!)Ie  species  of 
trees,  plants,  and  flowers!  The  crystal,  the  flint,  keep  their  form  un- 
changed! ;  they  remain  single  as  they  are  without  any  visible  alteration 
or  increase.   In  this  kingUoui,  on  the  contrary,  all  is  In  continual 
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chiDge,  here  every  tlriof  grows,  here  every  thins;  lives,  and  every  tiring 

in  innumeral)lc  degrees.  In  the  same  earth,  fertilized  by  the  ?5ame 
fains,  all  stand  contused  together,  and  all  in  odor,  color,  and  taste,  are 
iDiinitely  ditlerent ;  every  thing  grows,  increases,  dies  j  every  thin^  is 
OBchanged  in  its  nature,  etery  wing  in  its  own  season,  e? My  thing  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  of  nature,  every  thing  diiereni 
and  evrrv  ihinir  by  the  most  uniform  law. 

I  ascend  stiii  a  step  higher  and  my  view  becomes  still  infinitely  won- 
derful. In  what  1  have  passed  I  saw  in  infinite  variety  and  beauty  the 
•most  skillfnl  mechanisni.  Bot  except  in  growth  all  is  yet  dead,  all 
grows  and  dies  opoo  the  place  where  it  is  horn  without  being  sensible 
of  its  own  existenco.  Hut  hero  I  see  every  where  arbitrary  motions, 
the  ino.st  delicate  sensations,  the  most  skillful  instincts.  The  lowest 
{>lant  was  yet  half  stone  ;  the  lowest  animal  is  visibly  connected  with 
the  plant ;  half  animals  vrhieh  grow  in  branches ;  animals  of  one  spe- 
cies-of  sensations;  animals  which  have  five  senses;  some  which  die  on 
the  place  where  they  were  born,  whose  shell  is  their  whole  world  ;  oth- 
ers which  by  means  of  smell,  hearing,  sight,  perceive  the  remotest 
things ;  animals  huge  as  mountains  ;  animals  to  whom  the  space  of  a 
grain  of  sand,  a  drop  of  water,  a  leaf,  is  a  world.  And  eaeh  is  perfect 
in  its  kind,  each  has  its  limbs  which  are  adjusted  with  a  wisdom  not 
too  accurate  to  the  rest  of  its  bodilv  structure,  to  its  destination,  to  its 
nourishment,  to  the  elements  in  which  it  lives ;  each  has  its  peculiar 
instincts  which  harmonize  with  its  nature.  And  still  there  reigns  in 
this  unquiet,  arbitrary  kingdom,  the  same  order  which  I  perceived  In 
the  kingdom  of  plants.  All  have  their  apportioned  degrees,  their  allot- 
ted places,  their  immutable  laws.  All  remains  unchanged  in  its  kind; 
nothing  is  confused,  nothing  is  lost,  nothing  becomes  imperfect,  noth- 
ing can  rise  above  the  degree  of  its  nature.  Each  has  its  measure  of 
etrength,  its  measure  of  desire,  its  determined  eontinnance.  I  find  * 
no  where  a  genuine  reason ;  but  a  mysterious  inexplicable  law,  which 
is  quicker  and  more  sure  than  all  reason,  supplies  the  deficiency.  I 
myself  am  still  an  infinitely  great  wonder  to  myself  On  one  hand  I 
belong  to  the  plant  the  nearest  related  to  the  animal  ;  on  the  other,  I 
have  an  infinite  superiority  in  my  form,  in  my  limbs,  in  my  fkouhiee. 
I  have  a  reason,  a  free  wiU.  In  me  every  thing  is  united  ;  through 
me  every  thing  becomes  reason,  every  thing  harmonv,  every  thing,  for 
the  first  time,  true  beauty.  Without  me  is  nattire  poor:  I  penetrate 
into  her  inmost  laboratory  ;  I  discover  her  most  mysterious  laws;  1 
measure  the  heavens,  I  weigh  the  planets,  I  make  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture present  to  me  ;  my  views,  my  faculties,  my  instincts,  have  no 
where  their  bounds ;  in  me  all  is  eternal.  I  am  my  own  lawgiver,  my 
own  judge. 

But  what  do  I  see  in  this  riches,  in  this  order,  if  there  is  no  God, 
no  intelligent  free  being,  who  has  produced  all  this,  and  hafs  contrived 
this  magnificent  order  1  But  how  clear,  how  fkir,  how  quiet,  all  be- 
comes in  my  soul,  so  soon  as  the  thought  breaks  upon  it  that  the  world 
has  its  origin  from  one  supreme  intcllitrent  being.  What  the  sun  is  to 
my  eyes,  is  this  quickening  thought  to  my  reason.  In  this  light  all  at 
once  becomes  clear  around  me.  Where  before  I  saw  nothing  but 
darkness  I  now  see  only  transporting  reason,  every  where  the  best  ends 
coupled  with  the  wisest  means.   I  see  every  where  the  Father  of 
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tore,  who  leekt  to  bind  hi  the  wisest  mtnner  with  his  beneioleBt  hiBd 
ail  her  membeMy  the  motion  of  his  lireiess  creatures,  tnd  the  impnlsee 

of  his  living  ones,  in  one  common  pcrft  rtion.  This  Creator  has  given 
me  a  reason,  a  moral  souse'  of  ^jood  and  evil,  a  sure  proof  that  it  is  hia 
will  that  I  should  recogoize  it  t'ur  my  tirst  law.        ,        ,  R^* 


MT  N9SE. 

"  Ju8t  like  iny  subject  now  shall  Im  tny  Ronf— 
It  sha'ii't  Ir;  \\  ut) ,  and  it  i^liaU  Ir-  long." 

I  AH  a  staunch  Utilitarian^  and  therefore  I  quarrel  continually  wilii 
my  nose.  What  was  it  made  for  1 — an  ornament  ?  If  so,  it  baa  failed 
in  its  end,  for  it  is  such  neither  in  shape  nor  color  It  looks  like  a 
blue  bottle.  A  proposition  must  be  a  very  evident  one,  when  it  is  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  niy  face.  This  most  preposterous  ])rol)oscis  of 
mine  is  so  long  a  tube,  tliat  a  sneeze  or  two,  upon  it,  is  like  the  note 
of  a  trumpet,  and  it  would  amaze  you  to  hear  me  play  oue  of  these 
involuntaries.  When  I  blow  it  in  church,  it  more  than  '*  drowns  the 
parson's  saw,"— <-it  startles  the  whole  coii<;r(Mration. 

Catullus,  on  some  occasion,  wished  thai  lie  was  all  nose.  I  have 
much  less  to  wish  for  in  this  respect,  than  the  elegant  poet ;  hut  he 
lived  in  Italy,  where  there  arc  many  sweets  and  no  icicles.  Had  he 
lived  in  New-England,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  nose  many 
sizes  leap  than  mine ;  and,  in  winter,  he  would  have  been  glad  of  a 
bag  to  carry  it  in. 

Ovid,  like  myself,  was  distinguished,  and  surnamed  from  his  nose; 
for  he  was  called  Aasu,  as  I  am  Nosey.  Whether  we  have  the  same 
peculiarity,  I  know  not,  lor  history  and  biography  are  silent  upon.tbe 
most  interesting  topics.  As,  however,  he  was  beloved  by  the  Princess 
Julia,  his  nose  could  hardly  have  resembled  mine,  which  has,  on  two 
unfortunate  occasions,  produced  very  different  results,  when  suddenly 
brought  helbre  females. 

The  Romans  were  a  great  people,  and  tbey  had  noics  in  proportion. 
Any  man,  now-a-days,  boasts  that  he  has  a  Roman  nose,  if  natuve  has 
given  him  a  beak  like  an  owl,  or  a  parrot.  But  no  Roman  had  any 
feature  of  this  description,  except,  perhaps,  the  hlacklegs  and  chari- 
oteers of  the  circus.  The  Roman  nose  was  not  hooked.  Titus  had 
one,  fiom  which  something  might  have  been  spared  without  injuriug 
the  symmetry  of  his  face ;  and  Cicero  had  ten  timee  as  much  nose  as 
John  Randolph.  Augustus  had  as  good  an  aquiline  as  Napoleon, 
whom  he  resembled  in  his  other  features.  Julius  Cnpsar,  Trajan,  and 
many  of  the  good  emperors,  were  somewhat  prominent  in  nose  ;  but 
the  bad  princes,  such  as  Nero,  Caligula,  and  Caracaiia,  were  a  little 
deficient  Heliogab'alos  had  a  snoot  like  a  pig.  Of  Grecian  noses,  I 
am  ashamed  to  confess  ignorance.  I  have  a  pretty  collection  of  busts 
to  illustrate  Roman  noses;  of  the  Greek,  I  have  but  a  head  of  Soo- 
rates,  whose  nose  is  the  best  specimen,  I  have  ever  seen,  of  the  puo. 

In  a  climate  like  ours,  a  nose  is  a  doubtful  blessing, — it  is  but  a 
peg  to  hang  sneers  and  icicles  upon.   It  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  thermom- 
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eter,  by  whieb  a  nan  nmy  esttnitte  the  dagreM  below  tbe  freezing 

point ;  but  to  do  this,  he  must  be  at  Rome  pains  to  preserve  his  ther- 
niotiK  ter  from  being  frozen  ;  for,  in  this  state,  it  cannot  be  trusted. 
Mine  liaii  beea  frozen  so  often,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  buy  a 
Fahrenheit. 

In  our  cold  springs,  we  ha?e  a  few  scentless  flowers ;  sokne  pretty 
▼iolets,  that  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  eye,  to  break  it  to  our 
nose;  but  we  have  little  gratification  for  the  sense  of  smelling,  and  if 
all  our  springs  were  like  those  of  Arabia  Felix,  could  they  atone  for 
the  severity  of  a  single  winter  t  There  are  sixty  days  in  our  solar 
year,  when  tbe  sensation  produced  by  cold,  upon  the  nose,  is  as 
though  a  rat  were  handling  from  the  tip  of  it,  by  his  teeth.  It  is  a 
torture.  St.  Dimstan,  wlicn  ho  hold  liis  diabolic  antagonist  by  the 
nose  with  red-hot  forceps  till  he  roared  again,  inflicted  little  more  pain 
than  many  a  cold  snap  inflicts  in  winter.  When  the  ice  is  four  feet  « 
thick,  it  is  no  time  for  me  to  be  abroad.  I  must  stay  in  and  warm 
my  gourd  by  artificial  means. 

I  have  been  a  traveler  in  spite  of  my  nose,  as  I  am  a  "writer  '*  in 
spite  of  nature  and  my  stars."  Yet  1  traveled  like  a  meteor,  or  the 
Strasburgher.  All  men  gazed  at  me.  I  was  once  at  Chamount; 
where,  to  say  the  tmth^  I  was  well  enough  pleased  with  the  place  and 
with  my  nose;  for  the  air  was  perfumed  with  the  ooontiets  variety  of 
flowers  that  make  tlie  honey  of  this  valley  so  delicious  and  renowned. 
I  ventured  up  the  mountain  as  far  as  the  Mer-de-glace,  but  here  I 
stopped  in  the  cabin  while  my  comrades  ascended  ;  I  was  detained 
by  my  noee.  The  ffuides  looked  at  it,  but  were  afraid  to  assume  the 
responsibility,  and  I  bad  unluckily  left  behind  my  beaver  cap  and 
bear-skin  nose-hag.  It  was  well  I  stayed,  for  the  least  prominent  nose 
in  the  party,  and  a  small  one  it  was,  returned  frost-bitten. 

In  fine,  "  sagacity,"  it  has  been  said,  "  is  the  nose  of  the  mind;"  ^ 
and  in  this  point  I  should  be  well  pleased  to  have  my  proportions  en- 
larged ;  for  it  is  probable  that  this  mental  now  has  apiwared  to  be 
very  smell  in  the  present  narrative.  I  had  prepared  a  memoir  of  my 
whiskers,  but  will  retain  it  till  I  sec  the  eventual  cffiictof  a  dye,  which 
has  turned  them  into  all  the  prismatic  hues.  They  arc  now  of  a  pea- 
green,  but  I  suppose  they  will  be  brown  at  last ;  for  so  the  label  on 
•Uie  phial  assures  the  purchaser.  I  do  nut  much  mind  It,  as  It  occurs 
at  a  time  when  1  must  necessarily  have  kept  honse  on  account  of  My 
Nose.  H. 
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HISTORT  AND  BIOORAPHY. 

When  we  are  told  that  "  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  exam- 
ple/' we  have  a  repreaentatioo  of  what  it  should  be,  rather  tlian  what 
it  generally  has  been.  It  shoald,  indeed^  be  »fidthfol  racord  of  tbosd 
Ihuigs,  which  are  ipoat  valuable  in  the  experience  of  past  agea  for  the 
bteefit  of  feture  tiroes.  It  should  be  such  a  picture  of  human  life,  as 
may  be  expected  not  merely  to  amuse,  but  to  impress  the  heart,  and 
exert  a  salutary  power  on  the  main  springs  of  action.  It  should  de- 
velop  those  great  principles,,  which,  by  divine  appointment,  diffaae 
tlwir  infloenee  tbrough  every  hmoan  being.  This  influence  it  should 
trace  through  all  its  windings,  till  it  issues  in  the  happiest  teaults,  or 
overwhelms  in  merited  wo  those  who  dare  to  obstruct  its  course. 

The  proper  olTi  cts  of  history,  it  is  evident,  must  depend  much  on  a 
judicious  selection  of  subjects.  The  ends  in  view  neither  require  nor 
admit  a  detailBd  account  of  every  human  being,  any  more  thin  «  good 
treatise  on  geology  admits  a  particular  description  of  every  individual 
pebble,  and  every  grain  of  sand  in  the  world.  In  each  science  we 
must  generally  treat  of  hundreds,  and  thousands,  and  millions,  collect- 
ively; or,  if  individuals  be  particularly  described,,  they  oMist  be  com- 
parativeiy  lew,,  and  such  alene  as  are  suited,  by  the  prominence  of 
their  ohsracteristics,  to  exempUQr  the  greol  principiss  we  wish  fo  en- 
force or  unfold. 

History,  according  to  the  subject  and  the  principal  end  in  view,  is 
properly  divided  into  two  kinds,  civil  and  biographical ;  the  former 
traats  of  CMnmunHioB,  and  is  intendod  to  have  n  direst  infliienee  on 
public  counsels  and  transactions ;  while  the  lattet  is  more  immsdiately 
adapted  to  th»  private  life  of  the  reader,  whatever  station  he  may  fill. 
These  two.  species  of  history,  however,  may  intermingle  more  or  less, 
with  each  other.  The  biography  of  public  characters,  if  complete, 
must  identify  itself,  to  a  confliderai)le  degree,  with  the  annals  of  the 
cornnmnities,  of  whioh  they  are  membMs ;  <  and,  en  the  other  hand, 
every  graeral  history,  which  is  entitled  to  a  perual,  nnfidds,  in  sonfe 
measure,  the  personal  characters  of  the  most  conspicuous  agents. 

The  civil  history,  if  well  composed,  must  have  a  tendency  to  inform 
public  men,  and,  in  various  ways,  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  m  ei^il  community  admits  no  reasonable  doubt,  whatefer  the  merits 
of  those,  of  whom  it  treats ;  fi>r,  in  regard  to  nations,  the  great  prinei* 
pies  of  the  divinp  government  sooner  or  later  have  their  effect,  corre- 
sponding, in  a  great  measure,  to  national  character,  as  wise  or  unwise, 
active  or  slothful,,  virtuous  or  vicious,  iu  biography,  the  choice  of 
proper  subjects  may  be  far  more^  difficult  In  the  first  place,,  the  Mp 
numerable  collisions  and  dependencies,  which  occur  in  private  lUb, 
and  either  prevent  or  obscure  the  natural  effects  of  personal  conduct, 
render  it  impossible,  in  many  instancos,  to  trace  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  actions  of  men  and  the  good  or  the  evii  which  ensues.  Be- 
nde,  it  is  more  difficult,  in  general,  to  form  a  true  Mtimate  of  private 
than  of  national  character.  Thousands^  in  atmoet  every  nation',  are  s» 
far  from  pursuing  any  systematic  course,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  any  character  at  all,  and  consequently  thov  can  furnish  no 
proper  subjects  lor  biography.    The  best  thing,  which,  can  be  dene  ibr 
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them  and  for  the  world,  is  to  let  them  sink  at  d«atb  into  immediifte 

and  everlasting  oblivion.  The  biographer,  we  conceive,  should  devote 
his  labor  to  those  alone,  who  have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  for 
the  good  or  the  evil  they  have  done,  while  they  have  been  signalized 
hj  peculiar  retributions  of  Providence,  correaponding  to  their  good  or 
ill  deserts.  At  least,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  great  felicity  in  their  pro- 
ductions, when  there  is  such  a  coiiici(l(Mice  between  the  characters  and 
the  fortunes  of  those,  whom  they  present  to  tlie  eyes  of  posterity,  as 
tnay  be  discerned  by  all,  and  make  a  deep  and  salutary  impression. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  aay,  that  the  Uvea  of  bad  men  ahould  never 
.be  delineated.  It  ia  jiat  that  those  who,  for  their  peraooal  aggrand- 
izement, have  trampled  on  the  rights  of  all,  who  came  within 
the  circle  of  their  movements,  should  be  condemned  to  infamy  for  ages 
to  come.  Too  often,  however,  the  splendor,  which  mingles  itself  with 
profligacy  and  wickedness,  dazalea  the  eyea  of  men,  and  raakea  them  ^ 
Ibrget  the  crimes,  in  admiration  of  what  they  call  the  glory  of  the  nan. 
Biography  of  this  kind  must,  of  course,  be  injurious  to  all,  who  can 
read  it  without  reprobation.  The  wise  and  good  are  incomparably  the 
best  subjects  of  personal  history  \  those  who  have  exemplified  the  he-  I 
roie  virtueSf.and  thoae  who  have  been  equally  meritorious  in  a  more 
retired  circle  of  dutim.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  may  be  useful 
to  delineate  the  course  of  those,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  literary  attainments,  or  by  their  inventions  or  discoveries,  in  re- 
lation to  those  arts,  which  embellish  without  corrupting  society. 

In  all  ages  of  tbo  world,  biography  baa  engaged  far  lesa  attention 
than  it  is  entitled  to  receive.  In  point  of  nnmbMS,  we  think  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  press,  in  this  department  of  literature  and  morals,  have 
borne  no  just  proportion  to  those  in  several  other  branches  ;  while 
many  of  those  which  have  appeared  are  faulty,  either  in  the  sub- 
jects or  the  manner  of  exeontiott.  With  all  the  merits  of  Plutarch, 
the  life  of  Alexander,  who  ought  never  to  have  been  called  great,  has  ^ 
undoubtedly  had  an  influence  in  forming  other  warriors  of  the  like  | 
sanguinary  character,  who  have  involved  thousands,  if  not  millions,  ia 
death  or  wo;  and  the  memoirs  of  many  a  libertine  have  had  an 
influence  in' spreading  aimilar  desolations  in  the  moral  world.  Hence 
we  would  indeed  say,  Give  ns  good  biography,  or  give  us  none.  Let 
the  dead  be  made  to  recommend  wisdom  and  virtue  to  the  living,  or 
let  them  be  forever  silent.  We  rejoice,  however,  that  there  have  been 
those  in  almost  every  age  of  the  world  ;  that  there  have  been  many  in 
racent  times,  who  are  vrorthy  of  being  presented  as  examples  to  Ihturo 
gmierafions;  examples  of  the  more  delicate  as  well  as  the  more  sub- 
lime virtues;  examples  of  every  thing  conducive  to  human  happiness 
and  improvement ;  and,  if  we  niistake  not,  there  is  an  increasing  dis- 
p^ition  to  bring  these  patterns  of  excellence  into  more  general  notice. 
Whether  this  belief  be  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  deduction  of  onr 
wishes  or  not,  we  would  suggest  to  those,  who,  with  proper  qualifier 
tions  and  without  pre-engagements,  expect  to  labor  for  the  press,  that  here  < 
is  a  field  which  is  far  less  pre-occupied  than  some  others,  which,  at  first 
view,  might  seem  more  inviting.  For  the  present,  perhaps,  we  have 
fictions  enough.  We  would  not  decry  this  species  of  writing.  Indeed, 
we  emnot  decry  it  without  involving  in  the  condemnation  many  4ia- 
coumes,  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Him,  of  whom  it  waa  said,  "  No? er 
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■an  ipake  like  tbitiiiaii."   Fiction  may  not  only  amaie  an  'boor  of 

indispensable  repoee,  and  relieve  the  languor  of  those  seasons,  when 
our  laborious  employments  of  body  or  mind  must  be  suspended,  but  it 
may  be  made  to  elucidate  truth,  adorn  realities,  and  exemplify,  in  a 
winning  manner,  all  the  prineiples  of  virtue  and  religion.  Still  it  is  an 
obaervatioo,  wbieh  can  neter  become  false  by  age  or  repetition^  that 
"  we  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing  ;|'  and  we  think  little  is  haz- 
arded  in  asserting,  that  we  have  had  too  much  of  fictitious  narrative, 
under  the  various  titles  of  Romances,  Tales,  and  Novels.  Probably  it 
would  not  be  extravagant  to  say,  that,  for  the  last  ten  years,  one  half 
of  the  reading  among  the  old  and  the  young,  collectively,  has  been  of 
this  kind. 

One  great  evil  of  excess  in  light  reading  is  waste  of  time ;  and  an- 
other, still  greater,  is  such  a  dissipation  or  debility  of  miud,  as  unfits  it 
for  attending  to  the  great  realities  of  life.  Almost  every  one,  we  be- 
lioTe,  who  has  been  conTorsant  with  the  history  and  operation  of  juTe* 
nile  libraries  in  New-England,  has  been  sensible*6f  unhappj  effiscts  tiX 
this  kind,  arising  from  the  great  predominance  of  fictitious  stories, 
which  renders  almost  every  thing  else  insipid,  or  unworthy  of  attpntion. 
Now  the  point  for  which  we  contend  is,  that  realities  are  naturally 
more  engaging  to  the  nriod  than  fictions,  provided  they  are  set  forth  in 
a  manner  that  is  equally  winning.  Of  this  we  bave  the  testimon^f  of 
Nature  herself;  ten  thousand  testimonies  from  her  unequivocal  voice. 
Tell  a  young  child  an  interesting  story,  and  when,  with  a  glowing  face 
he  asks  you  whether  those  things  are  true,  tell  him  it  was  a  tale  of  your 
own  invention, — and  more  than  half  of  the  light  of  his  countenance  will 
be  extinguished.  This,  we  repeat,  is  nature ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  grand 
traits,  which  ooght,  if  possible,  to  be  preserved  from  infancy  to  old 
age.  Let  not  fiction  then  usurp  and  engross  the  domains  of  truth  and 
fact.  Let  her  aspire  at  nothing  higher  than  the  rank  of  a  handmaid, 
or,  at  most,  of  a  friend  to  the  truth.  Let  our  popular  authors,  instead 
of  extracting  their  materials  firom  their tiwn  minds,  collect  them,  by 
diligent  research,  from  the  world  abroad,  as  it  is,  or  has  been.  We 
believe  that  almost  every  age  would  furnish,  on  diligent  inquiry,  sub- 
jects of  real  history,  equally  rnteresiing  in  their  details,  with  the  great- 
er part  of  those,  which  are  found  in  fiction ;  equally  interesting  in 
themselves,  in  addition  to  all  the  advanta|(ee  they  derive  from  their 
known  reality.  As  instanoes  of  this,  we  might  mention  John  Howard, 
Patrick  Henry,  Roger  Sherman,  William  Penn,  William  Wilberforce, 
and,  doubtless,  many  females.  We  do  not  say  these  narrations  of 
real  incidents,  however  well  selected,  would  generally  satisfy  the  minds 
of  those,  who  have  long  been  pampered  with  the  luxuries  of  imagina- 
tion. The  simple  Iniitti  tff  the  earth  may  be  despised  by  the  epicnre, 
while  they  satisfy  every  desire  of  those,  who  are  in  the  stale  in  which 
nature  placed  them 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  mere  entertainment  of  a 
day  or  an  hour  should  not  be  the  principal  object  of  the  writer,  or  the 
reader.'  The  practical  effiset  and  the  moral  Infloence  sboald  be  un- 
speakably more  regarded  ;  and  whatever  benefit,  in  this  point  of  view, 
may  be  derived  from  fictitious  examples,  we  hazard  nothing  in  assert- 
ing that  real  characters  are  more  efficacious.  If  they  do  not  present 
brighter  pictures  to  the  imagination,  they  give  there  more  substantial 
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forms.  They  address  the  heart,  tlie  will,  and  the  conscience,  in  a  lan- 
guage of  authority  and  persuasion,  unknown  to  fiction.  They  show 
us  not  only  what  might  be,  aiid  bow  it  would  appear, — but  what  has 
indeed  been  effected,  and  wiiat  every  one,  with  tnulv  talents  and  op- 
portunities, might  achiere.  In  general  ilief  imty  addreaa  theniselvea 
to  the  noblest  emulation,  and  supply  motives  to  exertion  which  can  be 
derived  from  no  other  source.  The  greater  the  attention  devoted  to 
this  species  of  writing,  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of  furnishing 
nvery  class  of  tlie  eommnnity  with  pattsfs  of^BeeUeBee,  wbiek  il  wiU 
•be  their -honor  and  hiippiaaaB  to  eapgr.  W.  H. 


^*cra  SONO?" 

**nwim  food,  aB'tboanvltoata  mill,  to  kiMnrflir  what.**  MiM. 

In  some  remarks  offered,  a  while  since,  under  the  above  title,  to  the 
readers  of  the  Magasine,  we  intimated,  that  percbanoo  at  some  fnUut 
day,  we  might  resume  the  snbject.   If  any  one  should  be  enrioni 

enough  to  inquire  why  our  purpose  has  been  foregone  until  now,  we 
can  say,  that  it  has  been  in  consequence  of  doing  what  all  philoso- 
pherii  do  not  do,  that  is,  practising  upon  our  own  maxims.  Several 
times,  when  sitting  quietly  in  ouf  evening  study,  witbovt  any  urgent 
call  upon  our  attention  or  any  paslicolar  occupation  lor  our  thoughlfl, 
but  merely  casting  about  us  to  see  how  we  might,  with  pleasure,  and 
not  without  f)rospcct  of  some  little  usefulness  either  to  ourselves  or 
others,  employ  the  leisure  so  pleasantly  given  to  us  from  the  cares  and 
fatigues  of  the  world ; — several  times  have  we  oast  a  thoughtful  glance 
npon  the  ready  paper,  the  standish  well  replenished,  and  the  quill 
lying  beside  it,  and  meditated  a  renewal  of  our  observations  ; — nay, 
more — once  or  twice  have  we  wheeled  our  easy  chair  half  round  to 
our  desk,  and  almost  stretched  forth  our  hand  to  grasp  the  pen,  when, 
ere  ^hia  preliminary  and  deoimve  motion  was  begun,  the  cm  bam  t 
presented  itself  to  our  mind,  and  the  inceptive  motion  of  the  vmsdes 
became  suspetnled.  No  favorable  or  satisfactory  answer  rose  to  the 
demand  ;  and,  after  a  moment's  fruitless  pause  of  suspense,  while  the 
whjfs  and  wherefores  rose  dimly  before  our  mental  vision,  and,  like 
Shafcspeare's  Cardinal, ^ied  "and  gave  no  sign,"  the  pen  lay  unlifted, 
and  the  paper  nnsoiled  ;  our  mind  turned  to  other  thoughts,  and  our 
leisure  was  spent  in  other  occupations.  Some — for  want  of  charity  is 
abundant  in  the  world — may  perchance  think,  that  this  failure  of  our 
purpose  was  because  we  had  not  what  to  say ;  and  some,  that  it  was 
pure  indolence,  that  thus  withheld  ^us  from  tM  aocoaplishment  of  our 
dMign ;  uid  some,  that  it  might  have  been  as  well  were  the  purpose 
ydt  to  remain  unperformed.  We  will  not  argue  the  matter  with  them  ; 
for  against  so  doing  the  cui  bono?  like  the  ancient  statues  of  Harpoc^ 
rates,  lifts  its  warning  finger,  imposing  silence,  and  lays  the  like 
lestraint  iipon  our  utterance  of  reasons  explanatory  in  any  particular 
manner,  of  our  silence,  untU  now.  It  suflke^ ,  that  we  have  indicated, 
generally,  the  cause.  More  to  the  purpose  will  it  be  to  explain  why, 
now  the  spell  that  restrained  us  is  broken,  the  band  dteuiveljr  iHiih 


Mratehed,  tad  tlw  fiur  iheet  alratdy  half  covered  with  the  legiUe 

evidence  of  OUT  perfected  volition. 

This  we  are  ready  to  do.    It  is  to  vindicate  the  fair  fame  of  our 
motto,  and  the  doctrines  which  proceed  from  it  as  their  fountain,  from 
the  reproach  often  cast  upon  tliein  hy  those  who  know  them  not  and 
Ytlue  them  not  aright,  and  thertsfere  reject  them,  and  in  conaeqnence, 
too  often,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  the  roiaooDceptioQB  and  narrowness 
mind  and  spirit  of  others,  who  profess  to  adhere  to  them,  without* 
whit  better  comprehension  of  their  true  and  legitimate  end  and  aim,— 
of  their  scope  and  comprehension, — than  those  who  reject  them.  Bj 
these  unworthy  followers,  instead  of  being  made  to  promote  the 
wisdom  and  happiness  of  man,  by  directing  his  exertions  and  hie 
powers  to  objects  worthy  of  the  attention  and  ambition  of  the  most , 
bighly  endowed  of  God's  earthly  creation,  these  maxims  and  doctrines 
are  made,  like  the  mantle  of  ciiarity,  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins ;  % 
they  are  used  as  a  cloak,  to  array  in  outward  seemliness  their  own 
sordid  and  mammon-Iilie  views,  bent  npon  U|e  earth  in  search  of  its 
glittering  droea,  even  as  their  great  prototype  fixed  his  "upon  the- 
riches  of  heaven's  pavements."    They  are  employed  to  hide  the 
scanty  extent  of  their  knowledge,  by  boldly  questioning  the  utility  of 
all  that  of  which  they  are  ignorant ;  beneath  them  are  concealed  the 
eonscioasneaa  ol  dofaiess,  the  want  of  taale  and  expansiett  of  mind  to 
reach  and  duly  estimate  the  exercise  of  the  higher  gifts  of  intellect, 
and  the  workings  of  genius,  upon  which  such  blockheads  seek  to 
throw  contempt,  by  asking,  "  of  what  use  are  they  V  and  because 
the  fruits  thereof  are  not  eatable,  drinkable,  or  wherewithal  a  man 
may  be  dothed/  nor  any  of  the  utensils  or  fiibrica  eoibaervieot  to  the 
production  of  such  bodUy  commodities,  shake  their  thick  noddles  with 
an  owMike  stare  of  negation,  and  plume  themselves  upon  their  wisdom, 
or  the  successful  hiding  of  the  want  of  it.    They  tl ream  not,  appar- 
ently, that,  to  the  eye  of  true  philosophy,  their  fancied  ooncealment  is 
but  that  of  the  ostrich  biding  bis  bead  in  the  sand. 

Thua  used,  no  wonder  that  Ckd  Btmo  f  should  have  been  employed 
as  a  term  of  reproach,  equivalent  to  a  compound  of  sordid,  narrow, 
stupid  and  ignorant,  and  applied  to  the  classes  of  men  who  thus 
misuse  it.  Yet  is  the  application  ungenerous  and  unwise,  and  by  no 
means  a  proof  of  the  superior  discernment  or  knowledge,  or  more  true 
philosophy,  of  those  who  thus  launch  the  term,  as  though  it  were  the 
exterminating  ball  of  a  bombard,  at  the  heads  of  the  objects  of  their 
wrath  and  indignation.  Many  such  are  but  a  perter  and  more  lively 
race  of  blockheads  themselves,  with  more  of  enthusiasm  and  bright- 
ness, but  equally  little  depth  and  grasp  of  understanding ;  in  others, 
•och  an  appUoation  of  the  term  is  ungenerous,  because  it  throws  die 
aame  reproach  open  those  of  enlightened  and  expanded  minds,  who 
nae  the  question  well  and  wisely,  and  upon  a  doctrine  itself,  which 
may  be  successfully  supported  as  wise  and  highly  valuable  ;  it  is  also 
unwise,  as  confounding  the  limits  of  good  and  evil,  by  this  community 
of  defamation,  and  debarring  the  humble,  and,  perchance,  timid 
iipinuit  after  truly  honorable  fome  and  ueefalneea,  horn  making  theee 
inquiries  and  following  out  those  doubts,  the  fair  solution  of  which  is 
important  towards  directing  hie  steps  in  the  right  path  towards  the 
objects  of  his  pursuit. 
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Several  times,  lateljr,  have  we  met  with  these  men  at  the  great 

corner-stone  of  our  philosophy  :  thus,  for  instance,  a  man  describing 
the  merits  and  finish  of  a  .statue,  painting,  or  engraving,  after  dilating 
upon  them  iu  the  wut  nith  of  his  admiration,  will  wind  up  his  commen- 
dation with,  **  Bat  what  of  all  this,  will  say  the  em  bono  men  V 
reminding  us  most  forcibly  of  the  picture  of  ApoUyon,  in  the  oM 
editions  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  where  that  worthy  is  represented 
with  a  ridiculously  barbed  sling  at  the  end  of  a  long  switching  tail, 
like  tliat  of  a  monkey.  Another,  proposing  the  erection  of  a  handsome 
baiiding,  eir  the  omameotiDg  of  its  groaads,  will  say,  "  But,  perhaps, 
yoarctfi  bono  otpn  will  censure  all  this,^ extravagant  and  soperfluoas." 
Even  in  literature  and  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy, critics  w  ill,  in  the  course  of  their  praises  of  one  thing  or  another, 
often  have  a  like  fling  at  the  cut  bono^  as  a  thing  at  variance  with  ail 
excellence  in  these  asatters,  and  with  the  porsait  of  them.  Troly, 
herein  they  show  not  dieir  wisdom ;  for  they  thus  seenf  to  grant,  that 
their  favorite  pursuits  arc  not  useful,  since  they  appear  to  think  tliem 
so  liable  to  fail  under  the  application  of  an  inquiry  into  their  utility. 
Such  persons  are  generally  men  of  more  zeal  than  sound  judgement, 
overrating  ranch  the  real  value  of  what  they  admire,  and  unable  to 
render  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  seal,  and  therefore  have  recourse  • 
to  the  ga:^<^inrr  operation  of  a  sneer  in  anticipation,  to  prevent  the 
inquiry  from  being  made. 

Having,  as  was  ^ust  stated,  met  with  several  instances  of  this,  of 
late,  we  mt  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  resumption  and  completion  of 
our  purpose  before  alluded  to,  since  we  are  ahie  to  answer  to  the  cui 
bono?  that  it  is  for  its  own  glory  and  power  that  we  write, — to  vindi- 
cate it  from  foul  and  undeserved  reproach,  causing  it  to  yield  a  bad 
savor  in  the  nostrils  of  men,  and  thus  to  fail  in  the  great  end  of  its 
being — utility ;  that  by  our  attempts,  however  humble,  to  take  away 
this  reproach  and  restore  its  good  name  and  sweet  odor,  we  hope  to 
increase  its  usefulness  and  the  benefit  of  the  world  ; — for,  so  sure  as  to 
act  with  reflection,  with  the  consciousness  of  good  and  sufficient 
cause,  and  for  a  proper  and  worthy  end,  is  better  than  the  contrary, 
80  sure  are  men,  and  their  aggregate,  the  werU,  to  derive  good  from 
the  proper  valuation  and  use  of  the  cut  6oim  t 

We  have  thus  rendered,  logically,  a  reason  for  our  present  appear- 
ance, which,  we  hope,  will  be  illastrated  and  enforced  by  our  farther 
remarks. 

We  think  that,  as  a  beginning,  w«  may  assume,  after  the  ftshion  of 
what  mathematicians  term  an  axiom,  that  is,  a  first  principle,  the 

troth  of  which  is  self-evident,  or  not  to  be  disputed,  that  every  action 
in  life,  however  trivial,  has  an  end  or  purpose,  or  at  least,  in  the  most 
general  terms,  a  consequence  or  result.  In  the  next  place,  we  pre* 
oume  no  one  will  dispute  that  this  purpose,  end,  result,  or  conse- 
quence, must  be  either  good,  or  bad,  or  indiflferent.  Again,  we  think 
it  may  be  maintained,  that  an  indifferent  result  or  consequence  is 
preferable  to  a  bad  one,  and  that  a  good  one  is  preferable  to  an  indi^ 
ferent  one.  The  only  authority  that  we  know  of,  tiiat  will  gainsay  us, 
even  in  terms,  is  the  devil,  whom  Milton  makes  to  exclaim,  ^' Evil  I 
be  thou  my  good  1"  ^and  it  is  plain,  from  the  form  of  the  expressioo, 
that  he  recognized,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  wilfid  contradietioB  of -it, 
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the  troth  of  thiB^oor  third  axkuD.  From  theM  principles  we  think  it 
neceflsarily  follows,  that  it  is  importtnt  in  eferjr  action  of  life,  to  ascer- 
tain what  will  be  its  result  or  consequence,  as  well  as  what  is  its  end 
or  purpose ; — for  between  the  two  there  is  this  distinction,  that  a  bad 
result  or  consequence  may  follow  from  a  good  purpose, — and  the  con- 
trary. As,  however,  the  bad  result  of  a  good  purpose  is  no  better 
than  if  the  purpose  had  been  bad,  and  as  the  good  result  of  a  bad 
purpose  is  a  failure  of  intention,  and  in  no  degree  palliates  the  original 
offence  of  the  intender,  which  was  to  produce  a  bad  residt,  all  must 
be  scrutinized  alike.  JNuw,  to  ascertain  what  these  arc  or  will  bc^  we 
know  DO  better  rule  than  th<f  simple  one  expressed^n' the  words  of 
scripture,  "  Seek  and  j.e  shall  find  and  this  seeking  is  to  he  done 
by  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  end,  purpose,  consequence,  or 
result;  and  as  that  which  is  good  is  what  is  desirable  to  find,  since  it 
is  the  preferable  thing,  no  easier  mode  of  making  the  important 
inquiry,  can  wdl  be  devised,  than  that  of  im|uiring  for  it  at  once. 
This  would  bring,  at  once,  the  question  "  Is  it  good  V*  as  to  the  conse- 
quence or  result  of  every  action  of  life.  The  simple  affirmative  would, 
however,  be  too  unsatisfactory  ;  the  mind  could  not  act  upon  it  with 
sufficient  precision,  a  specification  of  the  particular  goodness  would 
frequently  be  wanted ;  and  as  a  species  always  pre-supposes  a  genus^ 
the  better  way  is,  td  inquire  at  once  for  the  specification ;  the  impor- 
tant question  then  would  become  "  For  what  good  ?"  that  is  precisely 
cut  bono  ?  Here,  then,  seems  to  be  a  Q.  E.  D.  of  the  propriety  and 
value  of  our  great  doctrinal  question.  Let  every  man,  therefore,  or* 
all  occasions,  or  at  least  all  new  ones,  or  new  modifications  of  old 
ones,  accustom  himself  to  pot  the  question  to  his  own  mind,  and  con- 
■eientiously  to  answer  it.  He  will  soon  get  the  fteility  of  answering 
it  readily, — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  both  question  and  answer  will,  in 
many  cases,  present  themselves  almost  intuitively,  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  case ;  and  he  will  be  able  immediately,  as  \ye  stated  formerly, 
to  act  understandingly,  and  often  to  moch  more  purpose,  than  one 
guided  by  impulse,  who  may,  but  too  often,  be  compared  to  a  man 
taking  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  the  general  truth  above  stated,  let  us 
now  descend  to  more  jpartic4]lar  investigation,  and  seek  to  penetrate 
more  into  the  pith  ano  core,  as  it  were,  of  the  subject  It  may  be 
taken  Ibr  granted,  that  direct  and  necessary  results  or  eonseqnenees 
that  are  bad,  are  to  be  shunned  at  any  rate.  To  suppose  the  contrary, 
would,  in  fact,  be  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  our  readers.  All 
indifferent  results  should  likewise  be  shunned  in  like  manner,  unless 
a  man  can  satisfy  himself,  that  the  time  and  exertion  spent  in  pro- 
ducing an  indiftrent  result  could  not  have  been  employed  in  produc- 
ing a  good  one ;  for  the  failure  to  do  good,  where  goiod  might  be  done, 
is  in  itself  a  bad  result.  Striking  out,  therefore,  these  two  classes  of 
consequences  or.  results,  we  have  left  for  our  consideration  only  those 
having  good  results;  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  adaptation  of  the 
specific  form  of  our  question  "  Cui  Bono!"  for  wkta  good?  becomes 
peculiarly  and  beautifully  manifest ;  for  when  all  the  results  of  our 
actions  are  good,  and  wo  have  a  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  perform- 
ing of  one  action  or  another,  it  is  plain,  that  some  principle  is  wanting 
whereby  that  choice  may  be  determined ;  otherwise,  within  certain 
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limit!,  men  inay  tet  at  randoiii.  Now,  for  thw  state  of  thingi  to  be 

allowable,  it  would  feem  to  be  necessary,  that  all  good  results  should 
be  equally  good.  That  they  are  so,  no  man  in  his  sober  senses  will, 
as  we  suppose,  be  willing,  seriously,  to  assert.  Taking  for  granted, 
theo,  that  the  good  resalts  of  all  actioM  having  such,  are  not  equally 
good,  it  seems  to  follow,  if  we  grant  a  greater  good  to  be  preferable  to 
a  smaller  one,  that  of  two  modes  of  action,  liaving  different  degrees  of 
goodness  in  their  results,  cither  of  which  it  is  in  a  man's  power  to 
perform,  he  ought  to  choose  that  which,  as  a  result,  will  produce  the 
greater  good. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  compare  the  goodnoM  of  two  things 
without  knowing  the  specific  goodness  of  each  :  we  must  know  what 
good  is  the  result  of  each  action,  in  order  to  know  which  good  is  the 
greater,  and  of  course  the  one  to  be  preferred ;  that  is,  we  must  apply 
the  cm  horn  f  to  the  aetione.  There  is,  however,  another  modifier 
tion  of  the  result  of  an  action  which  demands  consideration.  Let  it 
be  aappoeed  that  a  certain  amount  of  good  will  he  the  result  of  two 
different  actions,  but  that  the  result  of  one  will  be  to  produce  good 
only  to  an  individual,  while  the  result  of  the  other  will  be  to  produce 
the  lame  amount  of  good  to  each  of  several  individoals 'Whieh  of  the 
two  actions  ought  to  be  perfornted  by  a  man  having  it  in  hie  power 
and  choice  to  do  either?  Certainly  that  which  will  benefit  the  greater 
number.  Siippose,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  thia  greater  number, 
the  good  produced  to  each  is  not  in  amount  equal  to  that  produced  to 
the  jndiridoal  in  the  other  caae,  hot  that. the  aggregate  or  sum  of  all 
the  good,  thus  produced  to  the  many,  is  greater  than  the  amount  pro- 
duced to  the  individual  ; — which  of  the  two  is  then  to  be  preferred? 
The  same  answer,  we  think,  must  still  be  given.  Suppose  again,  that 
the  results  of  the  two  actions  will  each  produce  good  to  a  number,,  but 
to  a  greater  number  in  one  ease  than  in  the  other,  and  to  •»  anmost 
to  each  forming  an  aggregate  greater  than  the  aggregate  in  the  ether 
case; — how,  then,  is  choice  to  be  decided?  Going  upon  the  same 
principle,  it  seems  plain,  that  that  action  should  be  performed  which 
would  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  distributed  among^the 
gretteet  number  of  persons.  Bat  the  greater  good  of  the  greaier  mm' 
Mr,  as  a  principle  to  be  held  in  view  in  determining  the  actions  or 
Oourse  of  action  in  life,  is  precisely  the  great  principle  of  Utilitarian- 
ism,  the  very  corner-stone  on  which  the  great  and  worthy,  but  some- 
what prosy  and  tedious,  Jeremy  founded  the  fabric  of  his  philosophy. 
This  great  principle,  and  of  course  all  Utilitarianism,  which  rests  npoa 
it,  we  have  thus,  in  accordance  with  the  statement  in  our  former  aiti* 
cle,  deduced  from  the  "  Coi  Bonot"  The  exposition  we  have  given, 
is,  we  trust,  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff,  and  as  straight  as  a  loon's  leg; 
for  the  accuracy  of  this  last  simile,  however,  we  cannot  vouch,  having 
never,  to  the  best  of  oar  recollection,  seen  a  kxm's  leg  :  it  is  classical, 
however,  since  we  learnt  it  in  the  venerable  University  of  Harvard, 
where,  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  it  was  in  frequent  use. 

We  have,  however,  yet  to  vindicate  our  Cui  Bono?  from  the  re- 
proaches bestowed  upon  it  in  such  instances  as  those  we  have  cited. 
To  do  this,  requires  a  still  farther  investigation  of  details ;  and  our 
prosent  limits  are  now  filled.  Should  no  better  way  present  itself,  of 
oceopying  seme  fiitare  leisare,  perehance  we  may  porene  the  rabjeet. 
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Tux  first  settlers  of  New-Englaiid  were  dissenters  frouj  the  church  of  England, 
•ad,  among  numerous  other  points  of  disagreement,  were  violently  opposed  to 
the  mode  and  form  of  its  services  in  public  worship.  The  employment  of  the 
organ  in  those  services  was  considered  as  one  of  the  unchristian  remnants  of 
popery,  and  was  contemplated  with  marked  disapprobation.  It  WW^  thanibfey 
iiMny  yean,  before  an.  organ  was  eet  ap  in  any  ohuich. 

Tne  first  religiom  society  was  founded  in  Boston,  in  16.'M),  which  was,  of  course, 
Congregationar    In  the  first  KplHcopalian  church,  Kinjr's  Chapel,  was 

founded.  This  is  probably  the  first,  of  that  denomination,  estabUshed  in  New- 
England.  The  inlrodnotion  of  tke  ivnglish  cborch  and  its  fomw  was  naturally 
succeeded,  in  due  time,  by  that  of  the  organ.  Accordingly,  in  the  records  of 
King's  Uliapel,  we  find,  that  in  the  year  J  714,  an  organ  was  put  up  in  the  church, 
a'doaation  nom  Thomas  Brattle,  Esq.  Its  siie  ie  not  mentioned,  nor  is  it  stated 
whaze  or  by  whom  it  was  made.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  of  English  construction. 
This,  it  is  presumed,  was  the  fir^t  organ  ever  used  in  Boston,  or  in  any  part  of 
NeW'Bngland,  in  tiie  services  of  pnbiic  worship.  Afterwards  (in  IToC)  the  laigtt 
and  eTcellent  instrument  was  imported  by  the  society,  from  London,  which  now 
stands  in  this  church. 

In  1723,  the  sec  nd  Episcopal  church  was  founded,  which  is  Christ  Church. 
Trinity  Cluirch,  which  is  the  third,  was  founded  iJt  1734 ;  and  its  first  and  only 
organ,  was  imported  from  London  in  1737.  There  will,  therefoi'e,  no  occasion 
to  allude  to  this  latter  church  again.  No  other  Episcopal  church  was  founded  in 
Boaton.  till  that  of  SSt.  Faurs  was  built,  in  Jtb20.  We  must  except,  however,  the 
■mall  ehureh  at  Sonth'-Boeton,' St  Mathew's,  which  was  built  in  1816.  nom 
these  data,  it  is  pretty  evident,  tliat  there  was  not,  for  many  yearn,  any  Ameri- 
can-built  organ  in  the  Episcopal  churches  in  Boston,  unless  the  first  organ  or 
organs,' in  Christ  Chnteh,  of  wnich  we  are  now  about  to  speak,  were  ooostruetod 
in  this  country.    This  point  is  not  decided  by  the  records'. 

It  is  stated,  ia  the  early  records  of  Christ  Church,  that,  in  1735,  twelve  years 
afler  the  foundation  of  the  church,  that  society  was  offsred  an  organ,  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  eight  stops.  It  is  not  said,  where  it  was  built.  The  society  did  not 
purchase  it.  In  August,  1736,  a  person  in  Newport  (a  Mr.  Clagget,  if  1  do  not 
misrecollect  tho  name)  offered  to  sell  them  an  organ  for  four  hundred  pounds  A 
committee  was  sent  on,  to  examine  it,  who  finally  purchased  it  for  three  hundred 
pounds;  and  it  was  put  up  in  the  church  in  October,  1730.  The  record  does  not 
indicate  the  number  of  its  stops,  nor  the  place  or  country  in  which  the  instru- 
ment was  built.  From  the  eu»ressions  employed,  it  ia  pretty,  evident,  that  this 
was  the  first  organ  which  had  been  used  in  this  church. 

On  a  further  examination  of  these  records,  a  vote  is  found,  under  dale  of  May 
16, 1736,  permitting  a  Mr.  lialhburton  "  to  put  up  his  organ  in  the  belfry  of  tlie 
ti6wec.'*  It  is  sufficiently  dear,  that  this  was  lor  the  ooavenience  of  the  propri- 
etor, and  not  for  the  use  oftlm  church.  It  should  seem,  alao,  that  this  was  larger 
tlian.  a  chamber-organ,  or  he  might  iiave  put  it  up  in  his  house.  Whether  it  was 
a  f&reign  insCrtiment,  oc  one  of  nie  owa- construction,  does  not  a|qiMr. 

In  1752,  we  find,  in  these  records  of  Christ  Church,  the  first  account  of  an 
Ametican-built  organ,  which  has  coma  to  Uxe  knowledge  of  the  writer.  It  was 
▼otod,  April,  1752,  to  pay  Thomas  Johniton  ten  pounds,  old  tenor,  for  three 
months  use  of  an  organ  of  his,  which,  it  seems,  he  had  put  up  in  place  of  the  old 
one ;  and  thay  allowed  him  also  thirty  pounds,  old  tenor,  tor  taking  down  the 


*  The  Mncn/.ine  Tor  Janimiy  COOlsined  a  Bintrtfkkal  Memoir  of  H'illiam  M.  (?«iairiri,  Orgm 

Builder,  hiti'ly  (]crcx«e(!.    It  wan  at  first  int<«iidea  to  have  inrliidi^rl,  in  that  memoir,  sone  account 

of  till-  rise  and  prupn-H!!  of  orfan  buililiiia  in  Ncw-Etijrlaiid,  and  df  those  iKTSonff,  uho,  iKjfore  and 
f  incc  Mr.  UcKidrich  coiiiint  nccd  the  lHisin('.'j«,  liavc  undertaken  to  ronstruct  organ.s.  IJut  m  the 
biosRiphy  itiM'Jf  was  e.xtendi'd  to  a  (.'n  nter  lentitli  than  liad  been  tdiiti  inplated,  it  was  thuiight  best 
to  defer  the  extri  iititin  nfltlie  latter  portion  of  the  deaimi,  and  to  givt;  it  m  a  future  number,  as  a 
HiippleiiK-ntiiry  arUiie.  The  plan  will  now  he  rouipl<  t<  d,  fkr  aS  UlS  tilttllgr  of  Ike  writer,  and 
the  matetiiils  which  he  has  lieen  nbli-  to  collect,  w  ill  admit. 

The  subject  cannot  be  very  interestini:  to  the  ii-  iril  reader ;  but  the  extent  and  imimrtance  of 
this  branch  of  manufacture,  its  very  recent  estriMiKlirnent  and  rapid  increase  amonc  us,  and  it«  in- 
tiniute  connexion  with  one  of  the  li'l>eml  arts  and  with  the  docent  onlur  of  reliuioiif*  worship,  all  com- 
bine to  give  it  a  certain  conseipience,  and  to  entitle  if  to  more  than  ordinary  ron.<idaration.  Tliia 
ai  count,  too,  will  prrve  a«  a  record  of  some  tliinutt,  v\  Jn'  !i  \\ nuld  otherwj.se  he  smin  lorgi>tten,  anil 
wiiicii  uiay,  pouibly,  iwteaAcr,  be  deemed  of  ui«re  ruBsc^tteuce  tJian  tbcjr  are  al  preaeut. 
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same,  and  a^ain  putting  up  the  old  one.    But  if  he  abould  build  •  new  OfgWl  ftv 

the  churcli,  this  ttuui  ul  thirty  pounds  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  price. 

Soon  after  this  TOte,  am»ther  a{>{>t  rirs  under  date  or  Auguat  II,  1752,  reciting 
and  sanctioning  an  agreement,  that  "Mr.  Thooias  Johnston  might  build  an 
organ,  with  an  echo,  equal  to  that  of  Trinity  Cbureh that  <* he  should  be 

paid  liifrefur.  two  liuntlrt-d  pounds  lawful  iiioncy  ;"' — and  tliat  "  he  iniiilit  make 
a  double  dmpasun  in  the  treble."  This  organ  was  built,  and  was  probably  fin- 
bhed  and  put  up  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

When  Boston  vvns  »-vnriintfd  hy  the  British  troops,  in  the  early  part  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war,  iiud  many  or  all  of  the  Kpi^copal  clergy,  with  their  principal 
adherents,  left  the  town,  this  church  was  closed,  and  the  pipes  were  taken  <fotof 
the  orirm,  to  he  dt'ii"Hi(t  «l  in  :i  place  of  greater  prohuble  saft  ty.  After  the  peace, 
when  tlie  church  was  again  opened  for  public  worship,  mirh  of  the  pipes  as  could 
'be  found  were  replaced  in  the  organ.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  deficient; 
but  enough  were  obtained  to  render  nearly  til  the  stops  in  the  great  organ  com- 
plete, and  the  greater  part  of  thooe  fal  the  hwefl. 

A  person,  now  livinu,  who  was  well  acquainffd  with  this  or^r^m  thirty  or  forty  f 
years  ajgo,  states,  that  the  great  orgftn  contained  seven  stops,  viz.  stopt  diapason, 
open  diapuon,  principal,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  sesquialter  of  three  ranks,  flute,  and  ^ 
trumpet;  and  that  the  swell,  or  echo,  contained  four  stops,  viz.  stopt  diapason, 
principal,  flute,  and  trumpet.  The  three  first  stops  of  the  swell  were  carried 
through  in  the  base,  oateioe  of  the  ewell  box,  and  tnaa  formed  a  ehoir>orgaa  and 
awell  combined. 

In  the  year  1805,  it  was  voted  to  beautify  the  external  part  of  the  organ,  and  to 
put  the  trumpet  in  Older.  In  1807  or  i^br,  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich  WM  em- 
ployed to  repair  this  organ.   All  or  most  of  the  old  pipea  that  remaioed  wet*  i 
taken  out,  and  new  ones  were  substituted. 

In  April,  Ir'^^l,  it  was  voted,  to  engage  Mr.  William  M.  Gnndrich  to  build  them 
a  new  organ,  except  the  ease,  and  to  paj  bifti  twelve  hundred  dollars  therefor, 
with  the  old  organ.  An  entirely  new  Instrument  wa«  accordingly  built  by  him, 
*  and  put  into  thf  old  rase.  This  is  still  remaining  in  Christ  ('hur(  h.  Johnston'e 
organ  was  destroyed  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  as  worthless;  except  that  some  of  the 
wooden  pipes,  which  were  given  away,  are  probably  bontained  in  a  chamber- 
organ,  now  in  the  orthodox  Congregational  church  at  Cambridgeport. 

Mr.  Thomas  Johnson  (or  Johnston,  as  it  was  written  in  the  old  family-bible) 
has  many  descendants  now  living  in  thit^  city.  He  had  a  son,  who  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  who  was  wounded  in  the  knee  at  the  battle 
of  Long>Island.  This  son  afterwards  became  a  portrait  painter.  He  also  com-  ^ 
manded  the  only  artillery  <'ompuiy  then  in  Boflton.  Ha  M  well  remembered  by 
moet  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

lit.  Johnston,  the  fkther,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Boeton.  He  was 
bom  about  tlie  year  ITo;',,  and  died  here  about  the  year  17(38.  Fie  ow  ned  a  house, 
in  which  he  resided  many  years,  on  the  west  side  of  Brattle-souare,  nearly  opuo- 
aite  the  tower  of  Brattle^itreet  obuTch,  and  hit  shop  was  in  tne  yard  baok  of  nit 
house.  Previous  to  his  becoming  an  organ-hiiiMer.  he  was  an  ornamental  painter. 
He  decorated  clocks  and  other  furniture,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  with 
that  enboaaed  or  raised  work,  representing  Chinese  figures,  gardens,  &e.  which 
is  now  sometimes  found  on  old  articles  of  that  kind.  Me  also  painted  or  embossed 
those  escutcheons,  or  coats  of  arms,  winch  it  wai>,  at  tliat  period,  customary,  among 
the  aristocracy,  to  place  oyer  thedoor  ttf  adwalling4HMHe,  on  the  demise  of  the  head 
of  the  family.  He  engraved  music  on  copper ;  and  he  printed  the  old  tunes  then  in 
moet  frequent  ase,  in  the  form  and  site  of^  the  psalm-book,  to  be'bound  up  with  it. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  singers  at  Brattle-street  church  ;  and  the  following  pas- 
m^e  from  the  records  of  that  society  refers  to  him :— ^*  Sept.  10,  173i).  A  com* 
mittee,  appointed  to  consider  of  a  change  of  version  of  the  psalms,  made  their 
report  in  the  nerrntive,  that  at  present  tlit  v  muld  not  advise  to  any  new  versioi^. 
•  •  •  Soon  aller,  the  committee  met,  and  appUed  to  our  good  brethren,  Mr. 
Macom  and  Mr.  Johnson,  and  prevailed  with  'em  to  rit  together,  and  IcAd  ne  in 
the  ordinance  of  singing."  • 

The  circumstances  which  induced  Mr.  Johnston  to  become  an  organ-builder, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  art,  are  now  unknown. 
It  it  probable,  that,  being  an  ingenious  man,  fond  of  sacred  music,  and  a  singer  of 
•ome  consideration,  he  first  undertook,  as  many  others  have  done,  to  construct  a 
small  organ  for  himself,  deriving  his  knowledge,  as  he  proceeded|ftom  the  exam- 
ination of  the  interior  of  some  instrument  to  which  he  had  aeoeat. 
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B^dM  the  or^n  befbre  mentionedf,  which  Mr.  Johnston  baiH  in  ITSSt,  fitr 

Chritt  Church.  lie  (  (.nslnu  teil  three  others  about  the  same  time,  as  the  writer 
wee  told  by  the  late  Mr.  Goodrich,  similar  to  it,  or  nearlv  so,  and  intended  to  be 
liJie  the  Trinity  Chareh  orgui.  They  contained  a  ewell,  or  eeko,  as  it  was  then 

«Callad.  One  was  for  Salem,  one  for  Portsmouth,  nnd  one  for  Marhlchead.  From 
^hat  authority  Mr.  Goodrich  derived  his  inforutation,  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
ascertain. 

There  is  pretty  ffood  reason  to  doubt  the  entire  correrlness  of  this  information. 
The  writer  has  lately  inspected,  at  the  or«fan  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Hook,  in 
this  city,  the  remnants  of  tlie  orjjan  made  by  Johnston,  which  was  formerly  in 
the  Episcopal  church  at  Salem.  The  front  hnnrd.  over  the  keys,  is  still  remain- 
ing, on  which  is  the  following  inscription,  in  German  le.xt,  well  executed  on 
ivory  T/i07na«  Johnston,  Fecit.  Bottonf  Jfon-JhtgUmtm ,  1754."  Mr.  Hook 
states,  that  this  instrument  had  but  one  row  of  keys,  and  contained  only  six 
stops,  viz.  stopt  diapason,  open  diapason  treble,  principal,  flute,  twelfth,  and  fif- 
teenth. Many  years  a^ro,  when  a  new  organ  was  procured  for  the  church  in 
8alenif.this  organ  was  iaiten  down,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Episcopal  choreh 
ia  Manfvheao.  A  lamr  instrument,  but  suppoeed  not  to  be  so  good,  was  re- 
moved from  this  cburch  to  make  room  for  it.  Whether  this  was  m.ide  by  John- 
ston, or  not,  is  not  recollected.  Another  organ  has  since  been  put  up  in  the 
MaTolehead  ehureh,  by  Mr.  Hook,  and  the  old  Salem  organ  was.then  taken  down  . 
and  removed  by  him,  who  has  now  what  remains  of  it  in  his  possession.  If  the 
first  Marblehead  or^an  was  not  made  by  Johnston,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
impression  about  his  having  bntlt  one  for  that  place,  may  have  originateil  firom 
the  transfer  of  the  Salem  organ  to  Marblehead,  and  its  remaining  there  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  With  regard  to  that  said  to  have  been  built  for  Portsmouth,  the 
writer  has  not  been  am*  to  obtain  any  esrtain  intelligence.  The  Episcopal  church 
in  that  place  was  destroyed  by  fire,  some  thirty  years  ago,  more  or  less,  together 
with  the  organ ;  and  if  there  was  ever  in  Portsmouth  an  organ  built  by  Johnston, 
this  was  undoubtedly  the  instrument.  There  is  now  in  that  church  an  English 
M»an,  by  Elliot.  At  the  decease  of  Mr.  Johnston,  alKrat  176b,  he  left  an  orgaiii 
which  he  had  began,  bat  which  was  in  an  imperfect  and  unfinished  state. 

It  is  [)rc)b,il)le  that  he  built  many  dlier  organs  ;  but  the  number  and  location  of 
them,  as  well  as  their  oharacter  and  quality,  it  would  be  now  dithcult,  if  not  iiopos- 
rible,  to  ascertain.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  at  that  oarly  period,  and  in  the  tnen 
state  of  the  mechanic  and  the  polite  arts  here,  that  they  could  make  very  high 
pretensions  to  excellence.  There  is  one  merit,  however,  to  which  Mr.  Johnston, 
It  is  believed,  has  an  undisputed  claim.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  first  person  in 
New-England,  who  undertook  to  construct  church-organs,  and  who  followed  the 
business  as  a  regular  profession.  And,  for  any  thing  which  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, he  was  tm  first  who  made  an  organ  of  any  kind,  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Whether  there  were  any  other  persons  in  New-England,  who,  at  this  time,  or 
for  many  years  after,  engaged  in  this  business,  either  for  amusement  or  gain, 
doeti  not  appear.  In  the  year  1786,  however,  if  not  before,  a  person,  in  the  mta* 
xior  of  the  state,  undertook  to  build  a  small  chamber-organ.  His  example  was 
followed  by  several  others.  Two  of  these  afterwards  became  builders  of  small 
church- organs,  and  pursued  the  business  as  a  regular  profession. 

Dr.  Josiah  Leavitt  was  a  native  of  Hinghani ;  but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not 
within  the  writer's  knowledge.  He  was  frequently,  when  a  young  man,  at  Mr. 
Johnston's  shop,  looking  on  while  he  was  at  work,  and  indulging  his  curiosity 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  organs.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  he  very  early 
anqoired  a' partiality  for  the  art;  and  H  was  thus,  nndkmbtedly,  tiiat  he  obtidned  hw 
first  knowledge  of  its  principles.  Abont  this  period,  a  misunderstanding  occurred 
between  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  JLeavitt,  which  prevented  any  future  intimacy. 

As  Mr.  Johnston  died  about  the  year  I7(>8,  this  must  have  been  before  that 
time.  In  1786,  he  was,  it  appear^,  a  practising  physician  in  the  town  of  Sterling, 
in  this  state.  I'he  occurrenees  of  his  lite,  between  these  two  periods,  embracing 
an  interval  of  eighteen  years,  are  unknown  to  the  writer.  At  this  time,  however, 
he  undertook  to  build  an  organ  with  four  stops.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far,  he 
engaged  an  ingenious  mechanic,  Mr.  Kli  Bruce,  of  Templeton,  in  this  state,  to 
assist  him  in  finishing  it  This  was  in  the  year  last  maiitioDad|>l?B6,  when  Mr. 
Bruce  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  All  the  pipes,  exeept,  perhaps,  some 
of  the  smaller  ones,  were  of  wood. 

After  the  completion  of  this  instrument,  Dr.  Leavitt  removed  into  the  present 
State  of  Maine.   He  remained  Uiere  several  years,  prolMhlj  four  or  five,  and 
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then  came  to  Boston.  The  flrsf  armunt  we  hftve  of  him  afterwards  is,  that  he 
waa  engaged  to  repair  the  organ  which  waa  then,  and  ia  now,  in  the  £piacopal 
church  at  Cimbridge.  Whether  he  waa  indnced  to  come  to  Bdetoo  expreaaly  for 
this  purpose,  or  had  previously  rt'iiioved  hither,  is  uncertain.  He  immediately 
applied  to  Mr.  Bruce,  to  coiue  and  a^ist  him  ;  and  tliey  proceeded  to  make  the 
neceeaary  repairs  in  iliis  oriran.    The  work  was  done  Boston. 

This  was  originally  an  Knfflisli  instrument,  with  Iwn  rows  of  keys,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Very  good  one.  In  the  early  pari  the  revolutionary  war,  when 
the  American  troops  wen  Statioiied  at  Cambridge,  the  interior  of  this  organ,  par- 
ticniarly  the  metal  pipes,  were  mostly  taken  out  by  the  aoldiers,  and  were  me]  lied 
up  for  bullets,  or  otherwise  destroyed.  About  the  year  1790,  or  perhaps  a  litdtt 
later,  it  waa  determined  to  re|iair  the  church  and  orirnn,  In  renovalini;  the  latter, 
it  was  reduced  to  one  row  of  keys,  and  the  swell  was  taken  out.  It  is  supposed, 
that  there  are  very  few  of  the  original  pipes  remaiiiiiig,  aaoept,  perhaps,  somo  of 
the  larger  ones,  made  of  wood. 

Not  long  aller  this,  Dr.  Leavill  was  employed  to  build  an  organ  for  an  Episcopal 
church,  tnen  about  to  be  founded  in  Dedham.  Thia  was,  probably,  the  first 
church-organ,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  which  Dr.  Leavitt  ever  built,  unless  he 
bod  previously  constructed  that,  which  was  afterwards  in  the  First  Universalist  4 
church.  It  appears,  by  the  Records,  that  the  church  ii  Dedham  was  organized  in 
17if2.  Previous  t6  this,  a  vote  of  the  proprietors  or  aasociatm,  had  authorized  the 
**  Rev.  W.  Montague  to  procure  an  organ,  the  price  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
pounds," — the  church  to  be  finished,  and  the  organ  put  up,  previous  to  Easter 
Simday,  179^"  Another  vote,  amisr  date  August  5,  iTw,  re&rrin^  to  the 
emntnatton  of  certain  pai)ers  and  aeeottats,  speaks  of  "ths  monef  paid  to  Or. 
Leavitt,  fur  buiU'Intr  the  organ,  putting  it  up  in  tin-  church,  &c."  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  organ  was  built  bv  him,  thougli  the  time  of  ita  being  finished 
is  not  expressly  stateo.   It  was  a  smsll  iBstmment,  with  one  row  of  he^ 

What  beranie  of  this  or^rnn  is  unknown  to  the  writer.  Its  place  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  large  chaniber-or«.'an,  containing  seven  stops,  including  a  sesquialter 
and  hautboy,  built  by  Ley,  of  London.  TmiB  latter  instrument  was  formerly  in 
the  "Old  Brick"  church,  ia  Cfnhill'Sf  aw, ltd  •ftsnrards  in Dr.-Codmaa's 
church,  in  Dorchester. 

Dr.  Leavitt  was  also  employed,  in  17<J2,  in  putting  up  the  oreaent  organ  in 
■Brattle-street  church,  which  had,  that  year,  been  imported  from  liondon. 

Another  organ,  built  by  Dr.  Leavitt,  is  that  which  was  for  many  years  in  the 
First  Unrversalist  church,  silii.iled  :il  the  corner  of  Hanover  ;uid  Bennet  streets. 
It  is  stated,  by  an  aged  member  of  that  society,  that  this  organ  waa  oreviously  in  % 
the  OSS  of  some  other  relivious  society,  which  be  thinks  was  that  of  we  Episcopal 
cRurch  in  Cambridge,  ifthis  was  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  while  the 
old  organ,  belonging  to  that  church,  was  repairing  by  Dr.  Leavitt.  However  this 
may  be,  an  opportunity  occurred,  of  making  a  positive  sale  of  it,  to  certain  gen> 
tlsmen  of  the  Universalist  Society,  and  it  was  removed  and  sold  accordingly. 
This  was  a  short  time  previous  to  the  instalment  of  Mr.  Murray,  which  took 
pIsM  on  ths  IMth  of  October,  1793.  In  the  order  of  serrioes  on  tliat  occasion, 
mention  is  made  of  "music  on  the  organ."  The  price  given  for  it,  was  three 
hundred  dollars.  Additions  were  afterwards  made  to  it,  at  the  expense  of  one 
hundred  dollars.  Some  years  ago,  when  anollier  Universalist  church  was  built, 
and  the  old  society  thus  became  diTided,  the  organ  was  sold  at  auction,  and  was 
purchsssd  by  some  one,  who  retoored  it  Into  the  state  of  Vermdtat.  Tins  instra* 
ment,  as  is  stated  by  ]>erson8  who  were  formerly  familiar  w'ith  it,  had  but  one 
row  of  keys,  and  contained  open  diapason,  stopt  diapason,  principal,  twelfth, 
fiftoenth,  sesquialter,  and  trumpet. 

It  id  worthy  of  remark,  tJiat  although  the  Universalists,  in  their  almost  incipi- 
ent state,  and  when  an  organ  was  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  church  not  £pis- 
eopal,  employed  that  instrument  thus  early  in  their  rsligioDs  semricea;  yet,  at-thO 
present  time,  when  that  denomination  haa  become  numerous  and  wealthy,  and 
when  organs  are  not  uncommon  in  houses  of  worship,  there  is  no  instrument  of 
the  kind  in  either  of  the  three  Universalist  churches  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Leavitt,  in  what  yoar  is  uncertain,  built  a  chamber-organ  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Hard,  of  Charlestown,  near  Boitoa. 

At  1  p<  riud.  8Upf>o8od  to  be  stibfietjuent  to  the  time  when  nil  the  preceding 
instruments  were  con8tru<}ted,  he  built  an  organ  for  the  old  CongregationiQ 
ohofeb  In  lfewbaiy|Mrt,then  Mr.  Caiey's  or  Mr.  AndrewaV  Thia  organ  is  yet 
standing  in  the  new  eborch  boilt  by  tlint«aoiety,  bow  Jir. foa'a;  bnl  it  ia  aoon 
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to  be  Amoved,  to  give  place  to  an  inttramont  Irailding  for  this  ehareh  by  Mr. 
Alley,  of  that  town.  A  person,  who  is  w*'ll  acaoainted  with  the  old  ora:in,  built 
by  Leavitt,  states,  that  it  has  but  oae  row  of  keya,  and  coutaios  open  diapason, 
■Umt  diapason,  prineipal,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  sesquialter,  flute,  wmA  trampet. 

Dr.  Leavitt  was,  for  a  while,  organist  at  Christ  Church  ;  and,  it  is  said,  made 
some  repairs  to  Johnston's  old  organ  there,  before  it  was  thorougiiiy  repaired  by 
Mr.  Goodrich.  He  was  living,  alter  Mr.  Goodrich  came  to  Boeton,  in  1800'$  but 
how  much  longer  he  snrvived,  or  when  and  where  he  died,  is  unknown  to  the 
writer.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  he  died  in  fioston,  about  the  y«ar  }H(j2. 
What  other  instruments  he  built,  if  any,  is  also  unknown,  as  well  as  their  present 
lorafinn.  It  is  probable  that  his  organs  and  those  of  Johnston  have  been  laid 
aisiiJe,  almost  entirely,  and  that  their  places  are  occupied  by  tlie  vastly  superior 
inHtniments,  which  the  present  state  of  the  art  supplies. 

Mr.  £U  Bruce,  who,  as  has  been  mentioned,  assisted  Dr.  Leavitt  in  building 
his  first  organ,  was  an  ingenious  mechanic,  of  Templeton,  in  this  state.  He  was 
bred  a  cooper  with  his  father  ;  but  lie  taught  himself  several  oilier  int^clianic  arts. 
He  was  an  excellent  mason,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  construction  and 
idteratioa  of  chimneys  and  fire>plae0s,  so  that  they  shonld  carry  smoke  well.  He 
was  also  a  clock-maker,  and  cleaned  and  repaired  watches.  He  constructed 
machinery,  and  invented  several  useful  machines.  Among  these,  was  one  for 
making  pins,  and  another  for  forming  and  cutting  card-teeth. 

While  Mr.  Bruce  was-employed  with  Dr.  Leavitt,  in  178G,  he  took  the  scales 
and  dimensions  of  the  organ  they  were  making,  and,  on  his  return  home,  com- 
menced  tlie  construction  of  one  similar  to  it.  In  ^is,  he  was  dlseouraged,  not 
only  by  Leavitt,  but  also  by  his  own  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  every  possi- 
ble obstacle  was  tlirowu  in  the  way  of  his  progress.  He  succeeded  so  iar,  how- 
ever, in  the  fleone  of  ft  few  moBths,  that  one  or  two  stops  eould  be  played  ;  but 
he  did  not  proceed  any  farther  at  that  time.  Some  years  after,  he  was  again 
employed  by  Dr.  Leavitt  in  repairing  the  Cambridge  organ.  On  his  return  to 
Templeton,  he  andertook  to  complete  his  own  organ,  and  engage<l  a  Irlend  of  his, 
a  Mr.  Howe,  of  MarUwrongh,  to  assist  hisi,  on  condition  that  Mr.  Bruce  should 
•  tftwipuds  toiist  Mr.  Howe  in  building  a  similar  instrument.  They  finished  the 
fbimor, end  had  made  great  progress  in  oompletintr  the  hitter,  when  the  death  of 
Mr.  Howe  arrested  their  labors.  The  unfiuisked  instrument  was  afterwards  sold 
to  another  Mr.  Howe,  of  Princeton. 

The  origan  built  by  Mr.  Bruce  contained  ftruT  stops,  which,  accordIn(r  to  the 
best  recollection  of  a  son  of  bis,  now  residing  near  Boston,  were,  stopt  diapason 
and  principal,  both  of  wood,  and  twelfth  and  fifteenth,  part -wood  «nd  pert  metal. 
It  is  probaole  that  Leavitt's  first  organ  was  similar  to  this. 

Mr.  Bruce,  himself,  never  built  an^  other  organ.  The  Congregational  society 
in  Templeton,  two  or  three  years  since,  separated  into  two  societtes.  Orthodox 
and  Unitarian.  Tlie  latter  procured  an  organ,  in  1S32,  of  the  late  Mr.  Goodrich  ; 
and,  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Bruce's  organ  was  set  up  in  the  Orthodox  church, 
where  it  still  renMins.  Mr.  Bruce  is  now  living,  in  Templeton,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  seventy. 

Mr.  Henry  Pnftt,  of  Wincliester,  in  New-Hampshire,  first  nndertook  to  make  a 
small  organ  in  1792.  He  was  born  in  Wrentham,  (Mass.)  in  1771,  and  removed 
with  his  father's  family  to  Winchester,  in  1792.  Uis  father  bein^  a  house-ioiner, 
he  was  taught  that  trade;  bnt  being  9f  an  ingenions  turn, he  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  constructinij  wooden  clocks,  repairing  guns,  watches,  &c.  making 
fifes,  violins,  and  otirar  Bimj>le  instruments,  and  in  fabricating  surgeon's  instru* 
ments,  tools  fbr  his  own  use,  and  other  arti<^  of  a  like  natore.  lie  was  fdso 
▼ery  fond  of  music. 

•  In  the  year  17!)8,  Samuel  Smith,  Esq.  of  Winchester,  a  gentleman  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, offered  to  employ  Mr.  Pratt  in  bnilding  an  organ.   After  a  little 

reflection .  Mr.  Pratt  n^jreed  to  make  the  attempt,  although  he  had  never  seen  the 
interior  of  an  organ,  and  knew  nothing  more  of  its  construction  than  what  he 
had  learned  from  an  old  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  I'here  was  then  a 
very  inferior  Instrnmentin  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Claremont,  in  New-Hamp- 
shire, made  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Newton,  at  Norwich,  in  Vermont.  Mr. 
Pratt  proceeded  to  e.xamine  it,  and,  with  the  assistance  and  explanations  of  the 
organist,  he  took  minutes  and  draughts  of  the  several  parts.  He  also  obtained 
some  information  from  Mr.  Eli  Bruce,  of  Templeton,  who  furnished  him  with  a 
scale  of  the  length  and  diameter  of  wooden  pipes,  \Vith  these  scanty  aids  to  his 
ingenuity,  he  succeeded  in  constructing  a  much  better  organ  than  tliat  which  ha 
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took  fbr  t  Mttern.  It  ww  put  ap  in  the  Cun<rre^ational  church  In  Wiaehettor, 
and  wu  tnerwurd*  preMoled  to  tn«  parinh  by  Mr.  Smith.    It  is  itill  remaining 
in  that  church.    Some  alterations  wer«s  made  in  it,  a  few  year*  ai\erwards.    It  • 
has  niie  row  of  key  a,  and  contain*  opoa  diapaaoo,  ■topt  diapUOB,  |»iiiieipil, 
twelfth,  and  filteenth,  all  through. 

At  thia  time,  the  art'of  easting  or  ronninr  oat  the  sheets  of  metal  for  pipes  was 
iinkn'v.vn  in  Ne\v-En<jlund.  'Hie  knowledtie  of  it  was  afterwards  obtained  by 
Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich  from  Capt.  Joshua  Witherie,  of  Ooalon,  a  pewterer 
«Bd  worlier  in  brass.  For  want  of  this  at  first,  the  lead  with  wbioh  tsa-ebests 
wer«*  lined  was  necessarily  employ^'d  for  that  pwrpose.  This  beinir  thin,  thoiitrh 
it  wii«  then  tliicker  than  that  which  now  comes  from  China,  was  unsuitable  lor 

ftipes  of  more  than  six  or  ei^ht  inches  in  lenirtli ;  <  imsi  qnently,  all  of  about  tlwt 
ength  and  under,-were  made  of  this  thin  Bneei>lead,  and  those  of  n  larger  nao 
were  made  of  wood. 

In  17W,  Mr.  Pratt  built  an  organ  fur  Mr  George  Holbrook,  bell-founder,  who 
then  lived  in  Brookfield,  in  this  state.  'I  bis  waa  sold  to  the  First  Congregational 
chureh  in  Pittsffeld! 

In  the  year  IH(K),  Mr.  William  M.  Goodricff.  then  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  who  was  afterwards  to  become  so  useful  and  important  in  this  branch  of  the  * 
arts,  entered  into  the  employment  of  Mr.  Pntt,  fbr  tne  purpose  of  learning  tho 
business.  He  remained  only  about  eight  months.  This  year,  or  in  1"'01,  Mr. 
Pratt  built  another  or^an  fur  Mr.  Smith,  which  he  presented  to  the  parish  or 
town  of  Northfield,  in  tnis  state,  for  the  use  of  their  eboreh. 

When  Mr.  (Joodrich,  soon  after  this  period,  became  a  resident  I'lf  Rnpton,  a 
communication  was  liept  up  between  him  and  Mr.  Pratt,  and  each  made  known 
to  the  other  all  tbo  knowledge,  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements,  of 
which  they  became  possessed.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Pratt  invented  and  put  ill 
use  a  wooden  pipe,  open  at  both  ends  and  throaghont  its  whole  length,  with  a 
mouth  at  the  distance  of  one-third  the  length  from  the  lower  end,  similar  to  that 
of  a  clarabella  pipe,  as  it  is  here  called ;  that  is,  on  the  principle  of  the  Germaa 
'Ante.  This  pip«  prodnces  a  good  load  tone ;  bnt  its  nttraMdinary  length,  and 

the  Inron  v«'uietioes  of  conuuimicating  wind  to  it|  and  of  depositing  it  OM  tho 
wind-chest,  have  prevented  its  subsequent  use. 

All  tbe  organs  which  Mr.  Pratt  has  built,  have  bttt  one  row  of  koys.  Those 
which  were  intended  for  churches,  have  from  four  to  six  stops,  and  have  a  conl- 
pass  from  GO  up  to  F  in  alt.  The  sniailness  of  the  country  churches,  and  their 
want  of  pecuniary  means,  have  restricted  the  inalmments  made  by  Mr.  Pntt  to 
this  limited  size.  He  has  built  twenty-three  organs,  of  the  kind  above  roen<  ^ 
tioned,  for  country  churches,  and  nineteen  chamber-organs,  of  smaller  size,  within 
his  present  recollection.  The  former  have  been  put  up  in  churches  in  the  fol- 
lowing towns  Winchester,  N.  U.  Northfield,  Mass.  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Middlebo- 
rongh,  Mass.  (Baptist,)  Sutton,  Mass.  Oxfbrd,Mass.  (Untversaltst,)  Now-Braintreo, 
Mass.  Wrentham,  Mass.  Monson,  Mass.  Ellington.  Con.  Weslborough.  Mass.  (ireat 
Barrington,  Mass.  Leicester,  Mass.  Albany,  N.  ¥.  (German  Latheran,)  Hudson, 
N.  T.  (Cbrist  Charcb,)  Wsst^Brookfield,  Mass.  Howe,  Mast.  Bottom  Fklb,  Vt. 
episcopal.)  Fitz William,  N.  H.  Koeno,  N.  H.  (Unitarian,)  Fitebborr,  Mass. 
Hew- Ipswich,  N.  H.  • 

Mr.  Pratt  still  carries  on  the  business  at  Wtnebaster;  and  tbonjrk  tbe  organs 
which  he  has  built  are  comparatively  small,  he  expresses  foil  OOOadaiMO  lA  bio 
ability  to  construct  instruments  of  any  desirable  luagnitade. 

We  now  come  to  an  important  era  in  tbe  hintiMry  of  organ-building  in  New- 
England.  A  person  next  made  his  appearance,  under  whom  the  art  was  to  ac- 
quire its  dtie  importance  and  respectability,  and  by  whose  genius  and  persever* 
ance  it  was  to  be  carried  to  that  height  of  perfection,  which  should  make  its 

froductions  rival,  in  this  country,  the  more  experienced  labors  in  the  same  art  in 
Sarope.  This  person,  was  Mr.  Wrlmh  M.  'Goodrich,  of  whoao  lift  and  labotn 
an  arronnt  was  given  in  the  mimber  of  this  Magtthno  ftr  Jannarf,  to  which  Iho 

reader  is  referred.   

MrV  Goodrich  was  born  in  Tompltton,  Massaebtltetts,  in  the  rear  1777.  At 
the  an^e  of  about  twenty-four,  he  came  to  Boston  to  reside.  He  had  previously 
obtained  a  little  information  respecting  the  construction  of  cUauiber-orffans,  and, 
during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  residence  here,  ho  Wia  onaUod  tondd 
to  this  information,  and  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  more  complex  princi- 
ples, on  which  church-organs  are  constructed.  In  lb05,  he  was  employed  to 
iNrild  a«  organ  ftf  Iho  Oatbolie  ehnrell  in  BoatoB.  Tbniwaa  his  fikat  ehnrab- 
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Of{|Ui.  From  that  time,  Mr.  Goodrich  continued  to  pursue  the  business,  and  to 
make  progress  in  the  art,  until  the  time  of  his  deatli,  which  occurred  in  iSeptein- 
ber,  ItSSS.  During  this  period,  he  constructed  thirty-eight  church-organs,  includ- 
ing twelve,  which  were  built  by  a  conLt  rn  in  w  liiclt  lie  u;ih  a  partner.  He  titH. 
built  a  considerable  number  of  clmmber<organs,and  organized  several  piano-£artes.- 

The  principal  organ  which  Mr.  Goodrien  bnilt,  andthat  on  which  oe  bestowed 
the  most  labor,  andexerted  his  hfst  skill,  is  the  large  and  excellent  instrument 
belonging  to  St.  ruul  tt  church,  iu  this  city.  It  was  built  in  lb2t>  and  ]b27.  This 
was  his  favorite  work.  It  was  then  much  the  largest  organ  in  New-£n'gland,and 
is  now,  pt-rhaps,  equal  in  inai,'nitude  to  any  which  have  been  since  constructed. 
It  has  three  rows  of  manual  keys,  and  a  very  powerful  double-dinpaiion  pedal 
1mm.  The  number  ui  slops  is  twenty-six,*  and  the  total  of  the  pipes  is  aboat 
seventeen  hundred.  The  largest  metal  pipOf  QG  open,  it  nine  incbea  ia  diaiii> 
eter,  and  it  weighs  ninety-three  pounds.! 

The  first  person  who  undertook  to  build  organs  in  Boston,  after  Mr.  William 
M.  GiMdrich  had  commenced  the  business^  was  his  brother,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Good- 
rich. When  he  was  about  twenty -one,  he  came  to  Boston  from  Templetun,  and, 
very  soon  after,  was  induced  to  go  into  the  shop  of  his  brother,  to  leatn  the  busi- 
ness. Th'iB  was  in  1604.  Ue  continued  with  his  brother  about  four  years.  In 
the  year  1807,  he  took  a  sbop  on  his  own  account,  in  Cambridge-street,  where  he 
built  two  chamber-organs.  In  ISIIS  or  l'**)!),  he  removed  to  Cambrjdtreport,  into 
a  shop  htted  up  for  himby  Dr.  Klagg,  who  extended  to  him  his  friendship  and 
assistance.  Here,  in  1809  and  1810,  he  built  seven  ehamber-orgaiM.  In  1811,  or 
about  that  time,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  took  a  shop  in  Water-street,  near  the  • 
main  street,  where  he  remained  about  eight  years,  in  this  place,  he  built  a  large 
mimber  of  chamber-organs;  opwards  of  twenty  with  reed-stops.  Thence  he 
ramoved  into  Kederal-street,  but  continued  there  only  a  few  months.  From  Fed- 
•fal-street,  he  removed  tu  the  iiluip  on  Femberton's  IJill,  opposite  Concert  Hall, 
which  he  now  occupies.  Here  he  has  built  scTeral  church-oi^ana,-  some  with 
one,  and  some  with  two  rows  of  keys,  besides  various  chamber-organs. 

Since  Mr.  Ebenezer  Goodrich  first  commenced  business,  in  1807,  he  has  con- 
structed one  hundred  and  seven  organs,  of  various  sizes,  which  are  now  within 
hia  knowledge  and  recollection.  There  are,  probably^  othera,  which  be  cannot 
call  to  mind.  He  has,  riao,  ten  others  in  progress,  two  of  which  are  chnreho 
organs,  with  two  rows  of  keys.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seven  which  he  hais 
fiaished  and  sold,  seven  had  two  rows  of  keys.  Twenty  others,  witlt  one  row  of 
keja  each,  were  put  np  in  churches,  though  some  of  them  were  chamber-organs 
in  size.  Twenty-six  ftf  the  chamber-orirans  had  each  a  reed-stop  in  a  swell  box. 
The  seven  church-organs,  which  had  two  rows  of  keys,  were  built  in  the  order 
in  which  they  will  be  named,  and  are,  located  as  follows : —  ' 

One  in  the  Unifarian  church  at  Exeter;  one  in  the  Unitarian  church  (Mr. 
Dewey's)  at  New  Bediord  ;  one  in  the  Orthodox  Congregational  church  at  Ports- 
mouth, i\.  11.;  oim  in  the  Orthodox  Congregational  church  at  Dover,  N.  11.;  one 
in  Dr.  Jenks's  church  in  Green-street,  B<)Hton  ;  one  in  the  Unitarian  church  at 
Northampton  ;  and  one  in  the  Unitarian  church  at  Nashua.  . 

The  person  who  next  set  up  the  luisineas  of  organ-building  in  Boston,  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Appleton.  Mr.  Appletou  had  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  with  a  cab- 
inet-maker. Abont  the  time  that  he  was  one-and-twenty,  he  accidentally  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich,  and  soon  atter  entered  into  his  em- 
ployment. This  WB0  about  the  year.  Ib(i7.  He  continued  with  Mr.  Goodrich 
till  the  latter  part  of  1811.   He  then  formed  a  connexion  in  bniiness  with  Mr. 

*  In  estimating  the  number  of  stops,  tbroufEhout  this  ankle,  no  attention  is  (mid  to  the  niinilier 
of  Ielt4?red  draw  stopti ;  but  reenrd  ii?  Iiad  only  to  the  nnnittcr  of  complete  sris  of  piin  s,  tec  liiiir.illy 
called  stop?  by  the  orpan-builder**.  'I'he  trumpet,  stopt  diapason,  4cr.  are  •  arli  ceiierally  divided, 
for  convenience,  into  treble  and  basi),  n  itb  a  draw  Htnp  to  ea(  li  division  ;  but  both  tbe  dra\v-»*t(i|)a 
together  are  here  calbrd  only  one  stop.  A  sinple  Htop,  teriiieil  a  cumpoiind  stii|r,  has  sometimes 
five  ranl^s  of  pipe.s,  as  in  a  lull  •  (iriit  l,  \\  liith  tonsii-t.i  of  Ih  lr< dU  -  i  .t  u  >tn|ii  liian^isoi  ,  |)riiiripal, 
twellth,  lilieenth,  and  seventeenth  or  tierce  ;  yet  all  these  arc  toiupri-heiith  tl  in  one  stop  techni- 
cally, and  aie  governed  by  one  draw-atop. 

t  A  schedule  of  the  su>p»  will  perhapn  be  intereBting  to  the  professional  and  the  musical  reader; 
e>'pecially,  as  he  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  make  a  comparison  between  thi:*  and  thp  Handel  Ac 
Haydn  and  Bowdoin-etrect  organs,  of  equ:il  magnitude,  scheduler  of  which  will  be  hereaHer 
given,  (rrrat  oriran.  First  open  diapamn,  second  ditto,  stopt  dia{ia«on,  first  principal,  8ea>nd  ditto, 
twelfUi,  fifteenth,  Uerce,  cornet  of  five  ranks,  sesqiiialter  of  ttaice  ranks,  first  trumpet,  second 
ditto;  twelve  stnfM.  Chmr-organ.  Open  diapason,  stopt  diapSMMi,  principal,  twelfth,  fifkeentti, 
dulciana,  flute ;  seven  stops.  Sicell.  Open  diapason,  stop!  oiapeseBf  princ^ialt  COCaet  of  three 
ssnks,  trumpet,  hautboy  \  six  stops.  PfdaU.  Open  dnnbin  ilisjasonllilSS,SOfiMHednllHaweBden 
pi|ws,  extending  fkem  B,  down  to  C  be^w  the  bulbusI  kejrs.  , 
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Babcock  (piano-forte  maker)  and  two  MaMfs.  Hayt,  under  the  firm  of  Hayte, 
Babcock  oc  Appleton.  This  company  took  a  lar^e  buildinjr  in  Milk-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  Old  South  church,  and  commenced  t)i*-  inaiuit'acture  of  organs  and 
piano>fortea.  About  a  year  after  they  bej[an,  Mr.  William  M.  Goodridi  joined 
the  eatabliahmeDt,  andtttonded  to  the  Totcm;  and  taDtn;  the  inetrumente  which 
had  been  constructt'd.  In  the  latter  part  of  1^15,  this  concern  experienced  some 
embarraMtuentii,  and  a  trunster  uf  tlie  property  was  made  to  a  new  firm,  under 
the  style  of  Mackay  &  Cu.  in  which  Mr.  Ooodrieh  became  an  actual  partner. 
Mr.  Appleton  also  remained.  AHit  strti£rij;lini.''  Mirainst  a  variety  of  inisfortuneei 
this  estublishinent  was  entirely  brukeu  up  iii  ifiUM,  uud  a  bepurdUuu  ol°  all  the 
parties  took  place. 

The  Milk-street  concern,  darings  its  continuance,  constructed  two  church- 
organs  with  three  rows  of  keys,  ten  church-organs  with  two  rows  of  keys,  and 
■Iz  or  eight  chamber-organs,  besides  numerous  piano-fortes.  A  mure  particular 
•flcoani  of  theae  may  be  foand  in  the  hiograpbiciu  memoir  of  Mr.  Goodrich. 

On  the  dtieolatioB  of  thn  eonoem,  in  tne  latter  part  of 1890,  Mr.  Chiadrioh  and 
Mr.  Appleton  each  tfok  si  parate  shops,  and  continued  the  business  of  organ- 
building,  independent  of  each  other.  The  ftmi  Joeation  of  Mr.  Appleton,  was  in 
Hawley-place.  He  aQerwards  removed  to  a  building,  a  few  rode  north  of  BoyK 
ston-lViarket,  where  he  continued  for  several  years,  and  then  look  the  ppacious 
rooms  over  the  market-lkouse  in  Cambridge-street,  near  the  bridjre,  wliich  he  now 
occupies. 

The  first  organ  which  Mr.  Appleton  built,  after  he  took  his  shop  by  himself  in 
182((,  was  for  the  church  on  tlie  hill  in  llo,xbury  village,  the  late  Dr.  Porter's. 
This  was  finished  and  put  up,  in  the  autumn  of  1821.  The  second  was  for  Dr. 
Nichols's  church  in  Portland.  The  third,  which  was  finished  in  November,  1883, 
was  for  the  chnrcbat  the  north  pert  of  the  town,  then  Mr.  Ware's,  and  now  Mr. 
Robbins  s.  These  three  were  Vfiiced  and  tuned  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Goodrich.  The 
latter  was  atlerwards  re-voiced  and  tuned,  by  an  Englishman  named  Corri,  who 
had  come  over  with  the  Old-South  organ,  for  the  purpoee  of  setting  it  up.  He 
also  cut  the  pipe.s  shiirler,  aruJ  raised  the  tone  of  the  organ  to  what  is  called 
concert  pitch,  or  the  pitch  of  the  wind-instruments  of  the  orchestra.  The  tone  of 
a  good  church-organ  is  generally  lower  than  concert  pitch,  by  nearly  a  semitone. 
Mr.  Appleton's  fourth  or<ran  was  built  for  Mr.  Parkman's  church,  near  the 
church  last  mentioned.  Tiiis  was  voiced  and  tuned  by  Mr.  William  M.  Good- 
rich. It  is  now  in  the  Baptiet  chweh  (Hr.  Maleom'e)  in  Federal-street.  Two 
•mall  church-organs,  with  one  row  of  keys,  were  next  built  by  Mr.  Appleton, 
one  of  which  was  sold  to  the  Unitarian  society  in  Leominster,  and  the  other  to 
the  Baptist  society  in  Cambridgeport.  The  former  was  voiced  and  tuned  by 
Corri,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Appleton.  The  inetrumente  which  he  hu  tinee  built, 
will  be  ahown  in  the  following  list.  The  date  refbrs  to  the  tinit  when  thmr  were 
set  up  in  the  church.  Those,  with  this  mark  (t)  prefixed,  wen  Toieed  and  Utned 
by  Corri.   The  rest^were  finished  by  Mr.  Appleton  himself. 

t  Obailsston,  8.  C.  Mr.  CWnan^  ehoidl,                  S  rows  eflteys,  May,  UBB. 
t  Providenos,  R.  I.  Mr.  WUson'e    «                    t       <«       Jaly,     **  * 
t'Sslsai,  Mass.  Mr.  CeiBMB'e        «                     9       «       OeL  *' 
tCMoiieeiler,  Unlvensllst  ~   ~' 

Bssten,  lb.  Bama*s,  01u.w«-. 

New-Teric,  Mr.  Wale's,  First  Va 
t  Boston,  Mr.  Flerpoat*B,  HoUlMt. 
t    '*.    Mr.  Mpify%  Fwf  hsss  sc. 
**     Dr.  BsMhei*s,  Baaevsr-si.  • 
**     Mr,  Fferkmaa%,  Haoover^t. 
f  Hartford,  Conn.  North  eirarch, 

New-Tork,  Mr.  Lam's,  Serond  Unftarian, 

Ckarleston,  8.  C.  Presbvterian, 

Providence,  R.  I.  Mr.  Farley's,  Wo 

Boiiton,  Dr.  Sharp's,  3d  Baptist, 

Providence,  R.  I.  church  in  RiclunoDd^t. 

Hartford,  Conn.  South  church, 

Boston,  Mr.  RIagden's,  Salem-st. 

TsnBtoo,  Uaitarian,  now  Mr.  Bi(elow*s. 

BoilOB,  Bowdoin-tttreot  church,  now  Mr.  Widslew% 
**      Mr.  Mott's,  ^outh  £nd, 

Dorchflslerf  Dr.  CodnMn's, 

Boeton  Handel  tt  Haydn  Society,  Boylston  Uall, 

"      Hawea  church,  Mr.  Capen,  f 
New-Bedford,  First  Baptist  church, 
Salem,  Firrt  Baptist  etaieb, 

*  This  eipn,  with  the  ckuKhy  ive  ksan  shNS  dsstnfed  ly  Bie. 
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Betides  theve.  Mr.  Appteton  hu  bnilt  three  small  organfl,  at  about  fiv«  him- 

dred  dollars  each,  which  were  put  up  in  churches,  and  two  other  ch;uuber-ori|;ans 
for  individuals.  He  has, .also,  in  his  tshop,  nearly  finished,  a  cliurch-organ  with 
two  rows  nf  keyH,  and  a  Mnaller  instrument,  w  ith  one  row  of  keys,  suliiciently 
powerful  for  a  hall  or  a  amall  church.  lie  has  just  contracted  to  build,  for  a 
eh'arch  in  Hartford,  a  large  organ,  with  three  rows  of  keys,  similar  in  size  and 
contents  to  the  Bowdoin-street  organ. 

If  we  include  the  laat,  it  will  be  fosad  tiiat  Mr.  Appleton  has  eonstraoted  jott 
Ibrty  organs,  eiehifliTO  of  those,  abont  twentjr  hi  nnmber,  which  weiift  trailt  hf 
tho  Milk-street  concern,  as  before  mentioned,  in  which  Mr  Appleton  was  a  part- 
Mr.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  are  charch-organs,  and  several  of  them  are  large 
iMtiUBleiita,  with  time  lows  of  keys.* 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  Messrs.  E.  A-  C.  G.  Hook  took  a  buildings,  near  the  bot- 
tom of  Friend-street^  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  church-organs.  Mr.  E. 
Hooky  when  at  the  lye  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  was,  fbr  about  a  year,  an  ap- 

Bentloo  with  Mr.  William  M.  CJoodrich.  When  Mr.  Goodrich  went  South  with 
aelieVa  Pan-Harmonicon,  Mr.  Hook  returned  home.  He  was  subsequently 
with  BIr.  Goodrich  during  the  time  he  waa  engaged  in  completing  Sava^  •  Pan- 
Harmonicon.  Afterwards,  Mr.  Hook  returned  to  Salem,  his  native  place,  and 
began  the  construction  of  chamber-organs.  His  first  was  lor  Mr.  VV.  W.  Clapp, 
of  Boston.  While  in  Salem,  he,  with  his  brother,  bailt  fourteen  oiuunbeiworgaas, 
and  five  church-organs  of  small  size,  with  only  one  row  of  keys. 

Since  the  Messrs.  Hook  removed  to  Boston,  they  have  completed  four  church-* 
organs,  and  have  two  others  nearly  finished.  They  built  one  for  the  New  South 
Church  in  Salem,  (Mr.  Emerson's,)  with  two,  rows  of  keys,  and  fourteen  atops. 
They  built  one  fbr  Chriat'a  Church  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  with  two  rows  of 
keys,  and  fifteen  stops.  This  orijan  ha.s  a  very  beautiful  Gothic  case.  They  con- 
structed one  fbr  Mr.  Barry's  church  in  Lowell,  witli  two  rows  of  keys,  and  fifteen 
stops.  There  is  one  octave  of  open  double-diapason  pipes  in  the  bass,  connected 
with  the  pedals.  They  also  constructed  one  for  Mr.  Thomas's  church,  in  Con- 
cord, New-Hampshire,  with  ei£rht  Htops,  but  with  only  one  row  of  keys.  The 
great  organ  and  awell  are  combined.  They  are  now  building  a  large  instrnroent^ 
with  three  rows  of  keys,  for  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Providence.  It  will  be 
completed  in  a  few  weeks.  This  organ  is  to  be  nearly  similar  to  the  Bowdoin- 
street  organ.  It  will  contain  about  twenty-five  stops,  and  will  have,  connected^ 
with  the  pedals,  an  open  double-diapason  boss,  extending  down  to  double-double 
6,  an  entire  octave  below  the  manual  keys.  The  largest  pipe  is  about  eighteen 
bj  twenty-one  inches  sqoare.  They  are  also  building,  for  Mr.  Kingsley  s  mu- 
sical academy,  an  orean,  containing  eight  stops,  and  with  one  row  of  keys.  The 
great  organ  and  sweU  are  combined.  '' 

Mr.  Josiah  H.  Ware,  who  was  bred  a  cabinet-maker,  was,  for  several  years, 
employed' in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich.  In  1831,  he  com- 
menced the  business  of  oi^gan-building  in  Medway,  in  this  state.  He  has  con- 
structed three  or  four  chamber-organs.  Besides  these,  he  has  completed  a 
church-Ofgan,  with  two  rows  of  keys,  and  with  eleven  stops.  This  instrument 
waa  nmdb  from  the  latest  plans  of  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich,  and  was  voiced  and  . 
toned  bf  hin^-wath  tha  eaoeplion  of  fbarafeopa,  which  be  did  not  live  to  finidu 


*To  r1v(v  a  more  correct  idea  of  seveial  of  tiis  largest  of  these,  a  schedule  of  the  stops  contained 
in  the  Bowdoni  strect  oritan  will  now  be  Inserted,  to  which  reference  will  prubnbly  be  hereafter 
made.  Great  organ.  Flrat  open  cllapa%>n,  seeoud  ditto,  first  stopt  diapason,  secood  ditto  (treble,) 
principal,  tn-elflh,  tifti  entfa,  tierce,  semiaiidler  of  three  ranks,  trumpet,'  dsrloo,— 11  stops. 
Omr  organ,  ^^^e■n  diapnsnn,  Bto|it  diafinmn,  principnl,  flute,  dulcians,  ciesioiia,— 6  stofis. 
AmB.  Open  diiipation,  stopt  dmpa^on,  priiicipal,  cornet  of  three  ranks,  hautbqftCteaiona,  dulldena, 
—7  stops.  Pedals.  Double  diapason,  luid  sub-bsss,'^  slops.  Tbe  sub-bass  eoosists  of  seveft> 
teen  larce  open  wooden  pipe*,  from  6  up  to  C,  In  wmmii  with  Ibe  lower  pipes  of  the  diapasons. 
The' double  dtspssea  eoasnU,  also,  of  seventeen  large  npen  wooden  pipes,  tnm  Q  op  to  C,  an 
Mear«  btiom  these,  Ibe  ftnaer  being  a  kind  of  double  principnl  to  the  latter.  The  larfest  pipe  la 
UrUyiM  Inches  square,  md  ]9|  feet  Kooc,  nuadb  of  inch  plank,  the  first  cost  of  tbe  plank  for  this 
pipe  alone  amaunting  to  tea  dollars..  Two  or  three  of  the  stopt  diapaaoas  are  made  of  wood,  the 
isiss  ef  pine,  and  the  trride  of  led'^Isdan  The  naaiber  of  pipe*  in  toe  organ  is  about  1400.  The 
esatsMs  of  the'Banderfc  Bsyda  ergan  ase  sobstanthilly  the  ssae.  In  tbe  pedals,  however,  It 
has  no  sub-irass,  and  tbe  doaUe  dispwaon  amends  no  lower  than  C.  ta  the  gnat  eqna,  ttsie  Is 
only  eae  stopt  diapason ,  bai  theie  are  two  additioaal  sUtps  in  it,  a  eomet  of  Sis  lenks^  and  a  mis- 
tare  of  three.  These  eight  ranks  are  composed  of  three  haadjed'  and  tweaQr-Aiar  small  pipss, 
which  iner^ass  the  whole  number  (n  this  instnusent  to  aboet  aevealeon  haadred.  Tbera  Is  a 
tssarataai  to  the  swell,  and  there  is  a  coupler,  by  which  the  kqrsef  the  gnat  o(|Bn  and  swell Misgr 
be  waWTfad>  ao  that  tbe  lonner  keys  shall  play  both  together^ 
VOL.  TI..  ^ 
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nUt  Ofgtn  haa  been  set  up  in  the  church  at  Mtdu  ay,  but  is  not  sold.  It  is  the 
only  one,  voiced  and  tuned  by  the  late  Mr.  Goodrich,  which  can  now  be  pro- 
cured. Mr.  Ware,  in  eonnetion  with  Col.  Holbrook,  the  well-known  founder  of 
church-bellB  in  Medway,  iis  pursuing  the  business  of  organ-building  there,  and  is 
now  enffaired  in  constructing  an  instrument  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Twining  s  chorch 
in  LowttllTwhieh  Mr.  Goodrieh  h»A  contraetof  to  bniM,  a  abort  tima  pi«vioaa.to 
biadaeaase. 

The  luccessors  of  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich  are  Messrs.  Stevens  A  Gavetty. 
They  have  taken  the  spaciooa  bnUding  at  East-Cambridge,  (Lechraere  Point,) 
lately  occupied  by  him,  and  are  now  engaged  in  the  coaatruction  of  two  church- 
organs.  One  is  to  have  two  rows  of  Tseys  ;  the  other  will  have  one  row  onlr. 
lis.  Stevens  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Goodrich, 
iromediataly  aniecadant  to  his  death.  Mr.  Gayettv  served  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship with  Mr.  Goodrich,  and  bad  baan  with  bim  from  ehildbood.  They  are  both 
excellent  workmen,  and  will,  no  doubt,  adeoaad  in  tbo  bnainMa  wbicb  tbay  bavo 
undertaken  to  continue. 

Mr.  Alley,  from  the  State  of  Maine,  has  commenced  the  manaiaeUiM  or 
church-organs  at  Newburj'port.    He  has  already  completed  two  or  three  small 
ones,  and  i»  now  building  one  with  two  rows  of  keys,  and  with  about  twenty  t 
•tope,  for  Mr.  Fox's  church  in  that  place.   Wliat  inatromanta  bo  conatmetad 
while  in  Maine,  the  writer  is  not  informed. 

There  a^e,  undoubtedly,  several  other  organ-builders,  in  a  small  way,  in  New* 
England,  who  are  unknown  to  the  writer.  They  are,  probably,  self-taught,  and 
makers  of  chamber-organa,  principally  or  wholly.  The  bast  and  moat  celebrated 
builders,  however,  have  been  mentioned  in  this  meromr.  Th«  ezpreaaion  of  any 
opinion,  with  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  these,  has  been  carefully  avoia- 
od)  for,  as  considerable  competition,  and  some  jealousy,  exist  among  tliem,  the 
writer  was  aadolooa  to  aVoid  giving  any  just  cause  of  offeneo. 

From  tlie  prccedinjj  account,  it  will  ht>.  perceived,  that  rnofrt  of  the  church- 
organs  have  been  constructed  by  Mr.  VVilliatn  M.  Goodrich  and  Mr.  Applelon, 
and  the  greater  par\  of  the  chamber-organs  by  Mr.  EbanOMr  Goodrich.  The 
Messrs.  Hook  are,  comjwirativel}',  young  builders.  If  we  compute  the  labors  of 
these  four  establishments,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  built  about  seventy 
church-organs  with  more  than  one  row  of  keys,  about  thirty  with  one  row,  and 
about  one  hundrad  and  thirty  chamber-oi^;aiui  and  orgaoiaed  piano-fortea,  malting 
in  the  whole  about  two  hnndred  and  thirty  initmmanta. 

In  the  slock  and  workmanship  of  the  wooden  parti  of  our  organs,  we  abso- 
lutely excel  those  of  European  construction,  which  have  been  brought  to  Uua  « 
eonntiy.  Evon  In  other  raapocta,  onr  beat  instrumanta  will  compare,  witbont 
disadvantage,  with  moat  of  the  foreign  ones.  It  is  now  many  years  since  an 
English  organ  has  been  imported ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  great  additional 
expense  attending  the  importation,  that  voiy  ibw,  if  any,  will  boraaftar  ba  intro- 
duced into  this  country  from  abroad. 

There  is  u  kindred  manufacture,  in  which  we  have  arrived  at  still  greater 
oxcallence.  The  piano-fortes  now  made  in  Boston  are  no  where  surpassed.  It 
ia  acknowledged  by  the  best  English  pianists,  that  the  instrumenta.  constructed 
.by  Mr.  Chickering  are  not  inferior  to  any  which  can  be  obtained  in  London, 
from  the  most  eminent  manufacturers. 

In  the  mere  construction  of  an  organ,  there  is  no  peculiar  difficulty.  As  a 
mechanical  trade,  it  ia  aa  easily  learned  aa  tho  trade  or  a  carpenter,  maaon,  or 
silver-smith.  The  diflicuUy  consists,  in  devising  such  plans,  proportions,  and 
combinations,  and  in  so  voicing  and  tuning  the  various  pipes,  that  the  best  possi- 
Uo  effect  may  be  produced,  and  the  greatest  satis&ction  and  enjoyment  be  com- 
municated to  persons  of  cultivated  ta.ste.  In  this  respect,  it  rnnv  he  considered  a 
liberal  art.  To  build  a  connnon  dwelling-house,  or  even  a  church,  in  a  £olid, 
durable  manner,  so  as  to  afford  the  otHMWl  OQmibrt  and  OMtvenience,  is  a  work 
which  mav  be  performed  by  a  plain  maion  and  carpenter,  entirely  destitute  of 
ganias.  To  furnish  the  plan  of  an  elegant  ana  splendid  edifice,  with  all  its  orna- 
ments and  proportions,  which  shall  please  the  eye  of  taste,  is  tlie  work  of  the 
architect.  Any  boy  can  be  taught  to  daub  a  sign-board  with  the  head  of  .Wash- 
ington, or  to  'earva  a  fignre-head  or  a  spread-eagle ;  but  there  are  bnt  few,  who 
can  he  taught  to  rival  the  great  masters  of"  painlin^r  and  sculpture.  So  it  is  with 
organ-builcQng.  To  produce  a  perfect  instrument,  requires  original  ffenius  and 
mutivatod  taMe,  united  with  adequate  knowledge,  praetlea,  and  ozpenence,  and 
tritb  a  good  moaiMl  ow,  doUeatoIy  aanriUo  to  tbo  paifiwtian  of  tnno  and  toM. 
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Thus  far,  onr  rapid  progress  in  this  art  is  beyond  reasonable  expectation,  and 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  perfection  ii  anticipate^,  under 
the  most  favorable  anapiees.  As  a  useful  branch  of  manufteture,  it  givea  em*- 
irfoyment  to  many  of  our  citizens,  furnishes  the  country  witli  <Tood  instruments 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  imported,  contributes  to  the  general .did'usion  of  mu- 
sical knowledge  and  musical  taste,  and,  what  ia  moai  inportast  of  all|  landb  ha 
benafieial  aid  to  the  public  aer7icaa  of  religioaa  woiab^.  P. 


THE  REVIEWER  OF  PARAGRAPHS. 
^  Than  ApoHroB  itiatflad  falta  om  the  wlude  bnodtk  of  the  way.*'  FuuoaiM's  PkeoBBie. 

LiTBEATimB  fits  its  labofen  of  all  aorts ;  and,  as  there  are  raadera 

of  all  capacities,  so  I  apprehend  there  should  be  writers  <»f  all  grades, 
from  the  father  of  tlie  ponderous  folio  to  the  compiler  of  tlie  Jiltie 
spelling-bouk.  Great  books  should  liave  great  reviews;  and  I  confess 
I  have  often  looked  with  compassion  on  the  toils  of  those,  who  are 
obli||ed  to  wade  through  protracted  volumes  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
writing  a  dissertation  on  them,  and  telling  the  world  how  little  they 
are  worth.  I  am  thankful  I  am  not  a  reviewer  of  volumes  ;  I  have  not 
the  power  of  attention  ;  1  have  not  the  capacity  ;  I  have  not  the  victory 
over  somno  eix  y  and  indolence,  to  engage  in  an  occupation,  which,  if 
ever  so  criminal,  always  sets  the  punishment  before  the  ^offence.  But 
to  review  a  paragraph  is  a  different  affair.  It  just  suits  my  capacity. 
The  vehicle  which  I  drive  is  one  of  the  hourlies;  and,  though  the 
horses  may  be  jaded  and  the  seats  ragged  and  torn,  1  can  assure  the 
passengers  that  the  fare  is  wondrous  cheap. 

Every  book  is  made  up  of  paragraphs ;  and  if-tbere  is  any  harm  done, 
it  is  always  effected  in-  these  little  corners.  I  have  known  a  political 
writer  to  put  more  malice  and  insinuate  move  fidseboed  in  one  little 
parenthesis,  than  could  possibly  be  spread  over  a  volume,  printed  in 
the  atlas  style,  on  diamond  types.  In  war,  it  is  the  small  bullets  which 
do  the  roost  execution  ;  and  a  man  may  be  killed  by  a  single  buck- 
shot as  efieetnally  as  by  this  bursting  of  a  sheU  or  the  blowing  up  of  a 
mine.  Besides,  many  readers  are  like -me;  they  only  remember  single 
sentences.  The  latter  end  of  the  commonwealth  to  them  forgets  the 
beginning,  and  they  go  through  the  garden  (though  I  am  changing 
the  metaphor)  only  to  bear  away  a  single  flower.  I  have  heard  many 
a  sermon,  most  logically  dmded  and  subdivided,  arranged  into  sixteen 
heads,  and  containing  twioe  as  many  inferences,  extending  its  un- 
broken beauties  through  the  space  of  three  hours  and  an  half,  and  all 
I  have  brought  away  has  been  some  single  remark  ;  and  that  perhaps 
screwed  to  my  wicked  metnory  by  its  absurdity  or  falsehood.  Alas, 
Sir,  it  is  paragraphs  that  do  the  mischief.  Long  speeches  are  ham^ 
less  things ;  and  eur  legislators  in  Congress  are  patterns  of  innocence. 
If  we  wish  to  make  truth  current  in  this  world- we  mustlaniicfa  it  on 
the  sea  of  life,  embarked  in  a  nut-shell. 

Permit  me,  then,  to  keep  my  eye  on  paragraphs.  If  I  must  turn  re- 
viewer I  will  be  an  honest  one,  and  own  that  I  have  never  read  the 
books  which  I  exainine.  In  a  writer  of  some  aminenee,  as  remark- 
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able  perhaps  for  the  cautkm  of  his  reasonings  as  fcr  eandor  to  his 
enemies,  I  find  the  following  para^ph,  wbich  I  hate  read  ftom  be- 
guming  to  end— every  sjrUable  of  it 

THE  PAKACRAPII. 

«  Wlien  it  is  affirmed  that  '  the  Father  is  God ;  and  the  Son  is  God  ;  and  tlM 
Holy  Ghost  is  God,"  no  words  can  more  clearly  conyey  any  meaning,  than  thoM 
propositions  express  the  meaning,  that  there  are  three  existt  nr.-s  of  whom  the 
aitributes  of  God  may  be  predicated,  and  yet  there  ia  only  one  existence  of  whom 
IIm  attribnlM  of  Oodmay  be  prMlicatod.  But  this  is  not  aa  aneompMliMMllik 
nyitoty;  it  ia  plam  nouMUM."  *  • 

I  hope  BO  reader  wilJ  suppose  that  I  am  aboot  to  enter  into  a  learned 
discussion  on  any  sul))<'<-i  of  roliifioiis  jmlemic*.  To  confute  or  to  es- 
tablish the  doctrine  ot  Um?  'iViiiity  i?^  not  my  olijeot.  I  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  reveal  to  my  readers  whether  this  ineflfable  nonsense  is 
my  own  belief  or  not.  Bat  tbii  paragraph  has  awakened  some  reflec- 
tions in  my  mind,  to  which  I  most  give  vent. 

In  the  first  place,  what  an  nmiable  thing  is  Christian  meekness, 
mingled,  as  it  over  ought  to  be,  with  humility  and  love  !  It  is  not  am- 
bition, it  is  nut  vain  glory,  it  is  not  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  an 
opponent,  that  driTes  the  reluctant  polemic  to  take  «ip  his  pen  in  the 
cause  of  f igbteousness  and  truth.  No;  be  better  knows  his  duties  to 
his  fcllow-men,  and  the  tics  of  allegiance  which  bind  him  to  his  God. 
He  sees  itoM5f/i>v  stalking  abroad  in  the  world  under  the  garb  of  re- 
ligion, leading  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  captive  in  lier  train  j 
he  sees  a  vast  m^erity  of  the  Christian  chnroh  led  astray  by  delnsions 
too  wild  to  he  the  snb^ts  of  the  sick  man's  dream ;  be  sees  these 
men,  to  be  sure,  rational  and  sober  on  other  subjects  ;  they  have  the 
power  of  thought ;  they  have  enjoyed  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  they  are 
endowed  with  some  portion  of  common  sense ;  they  wear  the  forms 
and  ha?e  the  fkcnlties  of  men ;  they  read  the  BlUe  and  cpnseientioosly 
interpret  it;  and  even  the  man,  who  opposes  tlieni,  is  obliged  to  allow 
that  they  are  able  and  pious  men  ;  and  yet  the  efforts  of  all  their  studies 
is  to  lead  them  into  the  most  contemptible  delusions.  This  a  wise  man, 
when  he  writes  a  polemic  book,  sees ;  and,  tired  with  a  virtuotis  in- 
dignatbn,  he  oaBs  things  by  their  right  names,  and  pronoonces  their 
holiest  opinions,  their  most  chsffished  doctrines,  as  so  much  nonsense, 
and  themselves,  by  consequence,  fools  for  believing  them.  We  must 
suppose,  that  these  words,  however,  were  .^tpoken  with  the  tenderest  of 
all  possible  tones.  What  a  luxury  most  it  be  to  hear  the  meek  and 
modest  amhor  of  this  urbane  and  delicate  paragraph  leading  his  own 
locnbrations.  I  see  him  arise^hoMing  the  lamp  of  troth  in  his  hand 
— heavenly  love  and  humility  are  seated  on  his  brow  ;  tenderness  and 
pity  sparkle  in  his  eye  ; — there  is  no  sneer  on  his  face  ;  no  supercilious 
airs  of  superiority;  no  contempt  expressed  or  implied  ;  but  pitying  aa 
erring  chnreh  as  be  pities  a  ket  world ;  with  a  sobbing  voice  and  a 
streaming  eye,  he  pronounces  all  the  opinions  antiqoity,  and  a  ?ast 
majority  of  the  creeds  of  existing  Christendom,  as  downrighi  nonsirnse. 

A  charitable  man  knows  the  value  of  humility,  and  is  willing  to 
ieach  it  to  all  his  opponents.    His  communicative  benevolence  will  not 

*  StatemeM  at  Keasons  fot  not  believiog  Uie  Ooctrioe  of  Trinilariaos.  By  Andrawa  Norton. 
PhfBllS. 

nr  Wia  tafs  stffw  tor  oiiaios  or  Mb  Norton^  w«k  is  lie  Hai^iM  te  JalTt  un»  ^ 
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fluffer  him.  to  allow  people  to  imagine  that  they  are  delivering  the  ora> 
cles  of  wisdom  while  they  are  doling  out  nonsense.  This  writer  is  a 
plain  spoken  man  ;  and,  like  Mrs.  Alalaprop,  in  the  play,  he  thinks 
"  nothing  is  so  conciliatory  to  young  people  u  aeverity."  I  am  only 
sorry  tiiar  my  doty  as  a  reviewer  oUi^  me  to  tBdnuate  thai  this  beao- 
tifiil  paragraph  is  somewhat  of  a  plagiariBm*  I  think  the  candid 
author  myst  have  had  in  his  eye  (perhaps  unconsciously)  the  fir^t  head 
in  the  famous  sermon  of  the  ordinary  of  Newgate,  as  reported  in  the 
history  of  the  renowned  Jonathan  Wild.  "  What/'  said  that  worthy 
divinfe,*  "  was  all  this  mighty  matter  of  philosophy,  this  heap  of  kiiow£> 
edge,  which  was  to  bring  such  large  harvest  of  honor  to  those  who 
sowed  it,  and  so  greatly  and  nobly  to  enrich  the  ground  on  which  if  fell  ; 
what  was  it  but  foolishness  ?  An  inconsistent  heap  of  nonsense,  (the 
very  words  of  our  paragraph^  of  absurdities  and  contradictions,  bring- 
ing no  ornament  to  the  mind  m  its  theory,  nor  exhibiting  any  usefolness 
to  the  body  in  its  practice.  What  were  all  the  sermons  and  sayings, 
the  fables  and  morals  of  all  these  wise  men,  but,  to  use  the  word  men- 
tioned in  our  text  once  more,  foolishness  ?  What  was  their  great 
master  Plato,  or  their  other  great  light,  Aristotle  ?  Both  fools  ;  mere 
quibblers  and  sophists,  idly  and  vainly  attached  to  certain  ridiculous 
DOlioDs  of  their  own,  fimnded  neither  on  troth  nor  on  reason.  Their 
wIkIo  works  are  a  strange  medley  of  the  greatest  falsehoods,  scarce 
covered  over  with  the  color  of  truth ;  their  precepts  are  neither  bor- 
rowed from  nature  nor  guided  by  reason  ;  mere  fictions,  serving  only 
to  evince  the  dreudlul  height  of  human  pride;  in  one  word,  foolisu- 
NX8S.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  expected  from  me,  that  I  shoold  give  some 
instances  from  their  worlcs  to  prove  this  charge ;  but  as  to  transcribe 
every  passage  to  my  purpose,  would  be  to  transcribe  their  whole  works ; 
and  as,  in  such  a  plentiful  crop,  it  is  difficult  to  choose,  instead  of  tres- 
passing on  your  patience,  I  shall  conclude  this  tirst  head  by  asserting, 
what  I  have  so  fully  proved,  and  what  may,  indeed,  be  inmrred.  from 
.  the  text,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was  FoousmBso."  I  only 
am  concerned  to  remark,  that  we  see  from  this  long  extract,  not  aiAf 
that  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  has  been  following  a  precedent 
but,  also,  that  it  is  possible  for  the  most  conten^>tiUe  <^  all  beings,  m 
demolishing  an  adversary,  to  use  contempt. 

In  the  second  place,  bow  wise  it  is,  in  a  controversial  writer,  in 
meeting  the  errors  of  an  opponent,  to  let  him  know  that  he  has  some 
sensibility  to  the  force  of  his  difficulties;  some  knowledge  of  the  argu^ 
mcnts  which  have  convinced  hundreds  and  thousands  of  believers; 
some  power  of  appreciating  that  state  of  mind  which  makes  a  ques- 
tioned opinion  lode  like  troth.  I  hare  always  supposed,  myself,  that 
there  never  was  a  doctrine,  however  absurd,  aniversilly  received^ 
which  had  not  some  bright  side  to  it ;  some  corner  or  angle  from 
which  it  cast  a  ray,  to  make  way  for  its  reception,  into  rational  minds. 
Men  certainly  have  no  abstract  love  for  absurdity  ;  and  good  men, 
such  as  compose  the  church  of  God, — ^who,  howerer  they  M  short  of 
perfection,  must  still  be  considered  as- the  portions  of  ue  world  most 
interested  in  religious  trutli,  and  most  earnest  to  find  it, — are  certainly 
not  the  people  who  wish  to  degrade  their  minds  and  debase  their 
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hearts,  by  opinions,  which  only  8er?e  to  flatter  their  passions  and  ex* 
pose  theni  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  mankind.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
proof  to  roe,  that  every  dogma,  which  has  been  piously  embraced  and 
Bik  long  prevailed,  has  soom  side  whieb  is  plausible ;  is  saseepU- 
Ue  of  some  representation  or  argument,  which  redeems  it  from  tho 
character  of  downright  nonsense.  There  are  few  doctrines,  which 
appear  to  me  to  shock  every  principle  of  common  sense,  more  than 
the  Romish  tenet  of  transubstantiatioo.  When  I  was  a  boy,  and  had 
as  weak  a  judgement  and  as  hoi  .a  bead  as  some  o^ers,  who  never 
cease  to  be  bojs,  I  boldly  pnmooncad,  on  hearing  this  article  of  Um 
creed  of  millions,  that  it  was  plain  nonsense.  But  age  and  reflection  have 
altered  my  opinion  ;  and  I  must  suppose  that  this  opinion  could  not  have 
been  embraced  by  Augustine,  and  Bernard,  and  Pascal,  and  Fenelon, 
and  Melancthon,  and  Lother,  (substantially,)  and  almost  by  Calvin, 
without  some  presentation  of  it,  which  looked  rerj  difbrent  from  80ii> 
lense.  Still  less,  if  I  were  going  to  debate  with  a  Roman  Catholic, 
with  the  least  hope  of  converting  him,  should  I  begin  the  controversy 
with  calling  him  a  fool,  prefixing,  perhaps,  to  the  substantive,  an 
adjeciivc  of  a  profaner  sound.  No:  I  shoald  endeavor  to  enter  into 
his  state  nind ;  to  appreciate  his  reasoning,  to  adopt  his  mental 
views  ;  to  allow  that  there  was  something  specious  in  his  arguments, 
though  by  further  reasoning  they  might  be  certainly  overthrown. 
Such  is  the  method  in  which  a  debate  should  proceed,  according  to 
my  low  views.  But  why  should  I  talk  of  myself  ?  May  my  arrogance 
be  forgiven ; — in  all  that  constitotes  a  modem  polemic,  xih^  cMJ^* 
I  yield  my  author  the  palm. 

In  the  third  place,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  hear  the  meekness  of  the 
heart  express  itself  in  soft  language !  A  soft  answer,  says  Solomon, 
tumeth  away  wrath.  And  what  is  a  modern  controversialist  but  the 
same,  in  practice,  that  Solomon  was  in  theory  f  Great  complaints 
have  been  uttered  of  die  angry  spirit,  in  which  controversy  has  been 
carried  on  in  this  vicinity  of  late.  But  Dr.  Beecher  has  left  us  ;  Dr. 
Wisner  has  resigned  his  charge  ;  Parsons  Cook  has  for  a  long  time 
been  silent ;  and  the  venerable  Dr.  Morse  is  sleeping  in  his  grave. 
Tils  meked  cease  from  treubUng,  and  the  weary  are  ai  rest.  At  this 
calm  period,  of  subtended  animosity  and  closing  wounds,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  that  a  genuine  pcaco-maker  must  have  thought,  that  if  he 
could  only  convince  an  irritable  crowd  that  their  opinions  were  plain 
nonsense,  it  must  hush  their  passions  and  dispose  them  to  peace. 
For  who  would  contend  Ibr  Bonsense— plaiw  NONSBNtnt  Here  I  am 
reminded  of  a  good  story,  which  comes  into  my  mind,  though,  like 
Sancho's  proverbs,  I  know  not  that  it  is  any  thing  to  the  purpose.  In  a 
public  assembly,  somowhoro. — no  matter  where, — perhaps  it  was 
Faneuil  Hall, — on  a  certain  day  when  people  met  to  speak  and  hear, 
there  broke  out  in  the  gajlery  some  little  disturbance,  which  confused 
Ae  speakers  and  stopped  the  proceedings.  A  great  fat  man,  with 
tremendous  lungs  and  a  terrible  cane,  was  pounding  and  bawling  out, 
*'  keep  the  peace  here — stop  that  noise — silence— out  with  him,"  &,c. 
and  this  he  continued  until  almost  every  body  else  was  still.  At 
length,  a  quaker,  who  sat  near  to  him,  ventured  to  say, — Friend,  if 
thou  wouldst  hold  fAjf  toncne,  I  believe  there  would  be  more  peace." 
As  it  baa  now  been  proved  to  one  man's  satisftction,  that  the  tenets 
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of  all  Beeti  but  on*  are  pknn  noiuelkse,  perhape  it  will  be  best  tbat  na 

more  should  be  said. 

In  the  last  place,  let  all  future  pugilists  in  the  holy  ring  of  religious 
controversy,  beware  how  they  overthrow  their  adversaries  too  com- 
pletely. There  is  such  a  thing,  the  logicians  tell  us,  as  jproving  too 
much.  I  have  oileQ  admired  the  art  of  our  nafaf  officers  in  tb^  last 
war,  wben  tbey  took  a  British  frigate.  >  Thej  never  represented  their 
enemies.at «  pack  of  cowards;  tbey  knewtheir  own  interest  better  ; 
but  they  represented  thera  as  a  set  of  brave  men,  whom,  by  supericnr 
bravery,  they  had  overcome.  There  was  great  skill  in  this ;  if  an 
enemy  manceuvres  well  and  lights  bravely,  the  consequence  is  certain; 
there  is  mote  credit  in  conquering  him.  it  seems-to  me,— though  lio 
language  can  express  the  caution  with  which  we  would  venture  t» 
question  the  wisdom  of  a  single  sentence  in  almost  the  only  religious 
volume  that  is  not  palpable  nonsensf, — it  seems  to  me,  that  this  able 
advocate  depreciates  his  ibes  almost  too  much  for  his  own  reputation. 
To  attacic  nonsense,  although  it  sboold  be  dark  and  obscure,  would 
hardly  be  worth  the  time  of  a  wise  man.  But  plain  noneensel  open 
contradiction !  palpable  absurdity  !  why  should  it  ruffle  the  serenity  or 
consume  the  time  of  our  wisest  and  best  men  ?  What  credit  is  there 
in  stripping  oil  the  motley  coats  of  a  pack  of  fools,  who  will  be  sure 
to  find  others  t  Why  deprive  the  idiot  of  his  cap  and  bells,  since  the 
jingling  of  them  constitutes  half  his  employment  and  all  his  joyt 
Besides,  is  there  any  credit  in  detecting  palpable  absurdity,  in  proving 
that  to  be  nonsense  which  was  plainly  so  before?  Does  it  need  the 
genius  of  one  of  our  brightest  scholars  to  accomplish  this  ?  Let  the 
author  of  this  paragraph  satisfy  the  desires  of  his  heart  in  some  intel* 
lectnal  conflict,  more  worthy  of  his  talents  -and  his  time.  Let  liim 
eease  from  the  mad  ambition  of  being  an  Ajax,  spreading  havoc  among 
the  sheep. 

I  wish  that,  instead  of  being  a  poor  reviewer  of  paragraphs,  I  were 
a  great  genius  ;  I  wish  1  had  some  flashes  of  that  light,  which  enables 
certain  men  to  be  so  confident,  who  are  perfect  sceptics  except  on  the 
n^ative  side.  Tlie  more  1  consider  religion,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say,  in  the  vastness  of  its 
objects,  and  in  the  dimness  of  my  vision,  what  is  a  contradiction,  or 
in  polite  language,  what  is  plain  nonsense.  There  are  many  things 
incontestibly  proved  concerning  the  Deity, — nay,  even  concerning  so 

fross  an  object  as  matter, — which  look  strongly  like  contradictions, 
f  the  reader  will  look  into  that  common  book,  the  Spectator,  No.  590, 
vol.  viii.  he  will  there  find  some  speculations  concerning  the  past 
existence  of  God,  considered  as  a  being,  if  he  pleases,  possessed  of 
the  strictest  unity,  which  appear  to  my  mind  as  much  like  a  contradic- 
tion Us  any  views  we  have  heard  Respecting  the  trinity,  from  the 
highest  partizan' of  the  doctrine,  even  Dr.  Waterland  himself.  The 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  antipodes,  was,  to  Lactantius,  plain 
nonsense.  Est  quisquatn  tarn  ineptus,  qui  credat  esse  homines,  quorum 
vestigia  sint  superiorOf  ^uam  capita  ?  *  The  argument  that  a  man 
ooold  not  walk  with  his  heels  over  his  head,  was  rather  ioMehdewm^ 
reasoning  in  those  days.  The  dialogist  in  Cicero,  thought  that  the 


*  Lacun.  IjMU  Lib.  liL  Section  9I.  ; 
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ereaUon  uid  future  eternity  of  the  Mill,  were  flat  contndktions. 

Hunc  censes  priwis-,  iit  dicitur,  hiliris  gustasse  jphysiologiam,  qui  quid- 
quam,  quod  ortum  sit,  putct  actcrnum  esse  posse?  When  I^see,  in  the 
loog  liistory  of  human  errors,  the  mistakes  that  men  have  been  led 
into  by  do^matbm  tnd  rMbneM,  I  toypeet  that  eaotion  and  homiHty 
are  no  bad  guidn  to  eondact  ua  to  truth.  I  couid  wish  that  every 
author  of  a  warm  temperament  were  obliged,  like  Dryden,  to  submit 
to  depiction  and  phlcboiomy,  before  he  should  write  on  a  subject,  on 
which  a  man  can  never  be  Jorcibk  until  he  has  first  learned  to  be  cooL 
What»  then,  shall  we  say  of  thii  splendid  paragraph  Y  I  sappoM 
the  theological  young  men  in  the  first  class  of  some  committed  semi- 
nary, would  clap  ll)e  bold  author  on  the  back,  and  applaud  the  decision 
of  his  intellect  and  the  strength  of  his  pen.  A  moderate  Unitarian, 
with  filly  years  over  his  head,  would  say,  "  The  language  is  a  little 
spirited,  bat  I  hope  the  meaning  is  good."  A»  impartial  philosopher,  * 
perhaps,  would  say,  "  Liberality  may  have  its  bigots  as  moderation 
has  had  its  fierce  defenders."  The  writer  of  this  article  would  only 
presume  to  hopp ,  that  the  discriminating  and  classical  eye  of  the 
author,  may  drop  a  tear  on  the  offensive  word,  which,  like  that  of 
Undo  Toby's  recording  Angel,  in  another  case,  shall  blot  it  out 
ibrafer.  O. 


LITERATURE  IN   SOCIAL  LIFE. 

No  kind  of  business  is  incompatible  with  study-  When  the  mental 
faculties  have  been  fatigued  by  action  of  one  kind,  they  are  refreshed, 
not  only  by  repose,  but  by  a  obango  of  action.  This  is  the  great 
secret  of  success  among  those,  who  have  astonished  the  world  by  the 
extent  and  variety  of  their  attainments,  and  it  is  fi'oni  a  want  of  atten- 
tion to  it,  that  so  little  is  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  Most 
men  act  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  only  way,  in  which  they  can  be 
recruited  after  the  toil  and  vexation  of  bosiness,  is,  either  to  go  to 
sleep,  or  to  seek  reliei*  amid  the  lighter  amoseraents.of  life.  The  mind 
has  already  been  suflSciently  tasked.  No  further  tax  must  be  laid 
'upon  it.  Dissipation  or  repose  is  the  only  resort.  Such  are  the  views 
of  most  men.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  one  word  against  sleep.  Rather 
would  we  exclaim  with  Sancho,  "  Blessed  be  he  wlio  invented  it;  it 
wraps  a  man  np  like  a  doak."  And  as  fiir  be  it  from  os  to  cry  oot 
against  the  amu^jements  of  society.  They  not  only  serve  to  relieve 
men  in  the  intervals  of  severe  labor;  they  have  also  a  moral  purpose 
to  effect,  bringing  man  in  contact  with  man,  where  there  are  no  con- 
flicting interests  to  mar  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse,  and  teaching 
men,  whose  more  serious  pursuits  seem  to  clash  with  each  other,  that 
in  their  amusements  they  have  all  one  object,  and  that  this  object  is  to 
be  obtained  only  by  a  mutually  good  understanding,  by  a  sincere  and 
hearty  unity  of  feeling  and  action.  In  our  amusements  and  in  our 
highest  and  most  sacred  duties,  we  see  alike  the  ]jand  of  divine  wis- 
dom stretched  out,  by  these  means,  to  heel  the  wounds,  to  dose  the. 
breaches,  to  remove  the  strife,  and  jealousy,  and  suspicion,  which  the 
jarring  interests  of  life,  the  terambiing  fer  a  livelihood,  the  struggles 
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for  wealth,  and  honor,  and  distinction,  of  whatever  kind,  would  other- 
win  firodaee.  In  bur  social  aimueiiientB  «iid  in  our  locial  devoiions 
the  same  great  design  is  accomplished — that  of  bringing  men  more 
nearly  together,  and  making  them  feel  more  as  brethren  and  as  friends. 
And  this  design  is  not  etlectually  thwarted,  ontil  society,  in  its  ex- 
cessive refinements,  becomes  a  worthless  piece  of  formality,  a  sort  of 
theatre,  in  which  <inen  exert  themselves  to  outdo  each  other  in  .the  dis> 
play  they  may  make.  Then,  indeed,  the  object  of  social  intercourse  is 
most  effectually  thwarted.  It  only  widens  the  field  of  combat,  and 
multiplies  the  weapons  of  war.  It  increases  the  spirit  ot"  rivalry,  which 
it  was  meant  to  soothe,  and  dreadfully  aggravates  its  evil  effects  by  . 
carrying  it  from  the  busy  placee  men,  firom  the  highways  of  life, 
where  storms  arc  expected  to  rage,  into  the  domestic  abode,  and  de- 
stroying the  peace  of  that  sanctuary,  in  the  quietness  and  harmony  of 
which  man's  angry  thoughts  should  be  allayed,  bis  revengeful  wishes 
calmed,  and  his  troubled  passions  quelled. 

•  Is  there  not,  in  the  growing  refinements  of  society,  a  tendency  to 
diis  love  of  display,  to  this  cold  and  empty  formality  t   And  how  is  it 

to  be  prevented  but  by  keeping  in  a  state  of  fi'eshness  the  fountain  of 
human  feeling,  and  by  making  it  fashionaWc  to  have  minds  well  stored 
and  well  cultivated  ?  How  is  the  devotion  to  appearances,  to  mere 
oxtemal  show,  to  find  its  proper  level,  and  cease  to  lead  giddy  hearts 
astray,  unless  k  be  the  laebioa  to  pay  more  attentimir  to  the  heart  f 
unless  it  be  the  fashion  to  believe  that  there  may  be  a  treasure  within,, 
an  intellectual  treasure,  which  passeth  show  1  that  within  is  the  seat 
of  human  happine.ss  and  the  throne  of  human  greatness?  So  that 
those,  who  are  most  attached  to  society  and  most  fascinated  by  its 
charms,  and  who  make  this  an  excuse  for  neglecting  classical,  pursuits^ 
must  remember,  that^  if  all  imitated  their  conduct  and  flowed  out 
their  principles,  society,  as  it  now  is,  would  hardly  have  an  existence. 

But  there  are  dangers  on  the  other  side.  If  literary  amusements 
are  aU  the  rage,  every  body  must  have  a  literary  taste,  and  every  one 
must  be  a  scholar  and  a  critic  The  world  will  abound  in  literary 
fops  and  literary  dandies.  The  passion  for  literary  display  will  be 
neither  less  coni^icuous  nor  loss  dangerous  than  any  other  kind  of 
display.  Wc  once  knew  a  }  ouri|r  man,,  who,  before  going  to  a  party, 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  portion  of  the  day  in  a  library,,  searching 
for  rare  things  and  fine  speeches  to  iM  off  in  the  erening.  Heaven 
preserve  as  from  such  fools  I  Among  all  the  disgusting  things  on 
earth  there  cannot  be  one  more  disgusting  than  that  nameless  thing, 
that  .<!o»-disant  retailer  of  literary  opinions,  who  reads,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  an^^  enjoying  himself,  but  in  order  to  display  the 
ipreatness  and  variety  of  his  knowledge.  Better  that  books  were  ban- 
ished firom  the  world,,  than, that  they  should  be  read  only  in  this  way, 
and  for  this  end. 

But  we  are  told  that  society  will  lose  its  life,  and  elasticity,  and 
spirit,  if  a  more  severe  course  of  study  is  required  of  its  members.  In- 
stead of  the  ease  and  vivacity  which  are  now  so  delightful,(])  we  shall 
he  regaled  with  dry  dissertatiotts  and  learned  disquisitions,  and  the 
setr^  will  be  as  tedious  as  a  lecture-room.  If  this  objection  were 
true,  it  would  certainly  have  much  force.  Society  would,  indeed,  lose 
more  than  half  its  charms,  if  robbed  of  the  agreeable  small-lalk  and 
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DonseBte,  which  are  bo  nhtltnting,  and  which  give  aoeh  life  to  its 
diveraioiis.   Bat  the  objectioD  is  grooodless.   Where  do  we  find  soch 

a  flow  of  spirits,  such  sparkling  wit  and  humor,  as  at  the  festive  meet- 
infTs  of  the  learned?  Where  do  we  find  more  joyous,  heartfelt  mirth, 
than  at  the  meetings  of  the  club,  which  numbered  Burke  and  Johnson, 
Goldsmith  and  Reynolds,  arooqg  its  members  ?  Or,  where  did  the 
glittering  stars  of  jovial,  good-humored  wit  ever  flash  and  sparkle 
more  vividly,  than  in  that  bright  northern  constellation,  where  Hume, 
M'Kcnzic,  and  ilu  ir  brethren,  shone  fortli  ?  There  is  a  set  of  literary 
owls,  who  look  \N  ai)(l  say  nothing;  and  they  are  more  tolerable 
than  the  screeching  owls,  who,  by  words  at  well  as  looks,  woold  dis- 
play their  great  wisdom.  But  they  are  not  a  fair  representation  of  the 
order  to  which  they  would  seem  to  belong.  Cultivated  scholars  are 
not  the  men,  who  are  always  lutrgln?  in  literary  subjects  to  make  com- 
mon>place  remarks  upon  them ;  who  mortify  their  unread  hearers  by  « 
showing  the  immense  extent  of  their  informatioD  and  the  power  of 
their  minds.  They  act  upon  the  maxim  by  which  Paley  was  accus' 
tomed  to  excti^o  liis  apparent  levity—"  He  who  is  not  a  fool  half  the 
time  is  a  fool  all  the  time."  Learninfr  tends  to  improve  social  inter- 
course, not  by  teaching  men  to  "  talk  like  a  prent  buke,"  or  of  a 
**  prent  bake ;"  but  by  multiplying,  to  an  almost  boandless  extent,  the 
topics  both  of  serious  and  light  cmiversation,  and  by  giving  skill  and 
facility  in  the  selection  of  these  topics.  May  we  not  add,  that  an  in- 
timacy with  poets,  who  have  felt  most  strongly  and  most  naturally,  and 
who,  m  their  works,  have  given  to  nature  and  society  a  charm  and 
freshness  whieh  aeeord  with  their  simplest,  purest  character,  will  foster 
a  simplicity  of  manner,  pority  of  feeling,  and  kindness  of  dispOsitioB, 
which  cannot  but  increase  the  delights  of  social  communion. 

There  is  a  further  benefit,  which  literature  may  confer  upon  society, 
by  forming  a  bond  of  union  between  the  dilfercnt  classes.  Like  the  ^ 
ocean  nith  its  countless  bays  and  inland  streams,  learning  with  its 
countless  branches  may  serve  to  nnite  aU  the  various  professions  and 
occupations  of  the  world.  Here,  if  no  where  else,  is  common  ground, 
where  the  lawyer  may  come  without  his  brief,  the  nicrchant  without 
his  leger,  the  farmer  without  his  spade,  the  physician  without  his  drugs. 
Those,  who  meet  no  where  else— except  in  the  house  of  prayer — may 
here  unite  in  harmony  and  good  feeling.  The  bickerings  of  party 
strife  are  silenced.  The  ill-natured  jealousies,  which  are  ((^stored  b^ 
tween  men  of  different  employments,  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  their 
exclusive  habits,  will  vanish  in  the  liberal  intercourse  for  which  the 
wav  is  here  prepared. 

jUen  of  different  pursuits  have  few  things  in  eomroon.  Their  sym* 
pathies  are  hardly  open  to  each  other.  Hence  conversation  between 
them  is  heavy  and  uninteresting.  But  will  it  be  nothing  to  rend  the 
same  authors,  admire  the  same  passages,  have  their  sonls  set  on  fire 
by  the  same  sentiments,  their  holy  purposes  confirmed  by  the  same 
eoansels,  their  minds  cheered  and  nourished  by  draughts  from  the 
same  fountain?  Is  there  nothing  here  to  bind  men  together,  and  to 
assuage  the  animosity  and  strife,  which  so  gpnernlly  exist  between 
producers  and  consumers,  employers  atid  eiTiploycd  ? 

Oar  hopes,  however,  on  this  point  are  not  too  sanguine.  The  arti- 
fieiatbafrjers  of  society  are  not  easily  thrown  down.  The  pride  and 
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imjiidUeetof  mmkiBd  m  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  torn  op  by  a  nnaU 

power. 

But  home,  after  all  that  can  bi;  >aid,  is  to  be  the  great  .seat  of  social 
atnuseineots  and  oujo^iiients.  Here  it  is  that  they  have  tull  sway. 
Here  are  to  be  cherished  those  delicate  feelings,  which  give  to 
society  its  most  attractive  charms  ;  and  here,  too,  must  those  benevo- 
lent aflections  take  root,  which  thence  spread  abroad  their  tendrils 
and  embrace  the  w  hole  family  of  man.  Among  the  ancients  these  fine 
sensibilities  were  disregarded.  The  dove-like  affections,  which  can  be 
fostered  only  within  the  sacred  ark  of  home,  were  sent  abroad  upon  > 
the  wide  abyss,  and,  finding  there  no  repose,  changed  their  nature, 
and,'raTen-like,  wandered  to  and  fro  until  the  emergence  of  some  bare 
and  rufTged  peak,  on  which  they  might  repose.  That  bare  and  rugged 
peak  was  the  public.  On  tliis  tlie  supreme  affections  of  the  people 
were  fixed.  Home,  with  its  charms,  its  endearments,  and  its  lessons, 
was  despised.  Woman^the  sphere  of  her  influence  was  destroyed, 
ber  consecrated  citadel  was  demolished. 

Without  our  home-bred  feelings,  what  would  society  become  ?  Let 
our  social  circles  be  frequented  only  by  such  men  as  the  elder  Brutus, 
who  could  condemn  to  death  his  own  sons,  and  see  the  sentence  put 
in  exeeotion  for  the  public  good  j  or  Agamemnon,  who  coald  sacrifice 
his  daughter  to  warlike  ambition ;  or  Virginias,  who,  with  his  own 
hands,  could  slay  a  daughter  to  produce  a  political  revolution  ;  or 
Cato,  who  could  divorce  and  take  back  his  wife  as  public  affairs 
seemed  to  require ; — let  the  ties  of  domestic  life,  which  should  yield  to 
nothing  but  the  laws  which  bind  man  to  his  Maker,  be  required  to  give 
place  to  pablic  dutiee  or  ambitious  projects,  and  what  becomes  of  pri- 
vate happiness,  and  the  delightful  intercourse  of  society?'  We  look 
upon  these  great  men  of  antiquity  with  veneration,  indeed,  but  without 
envy.  In  them  is  much  to  admire,  but  little  which  we  pan  love  ;  for 
what  more  dreary,  than  the  prospects  of  a  mqn  who  knows  notvthe  en- 
dearments of  domestic  life  t  He  may  have  all  the  sterner  virtnes.  He 
nay  have  power.  He  may  be  tricked  out  with  the  magnificenoe  of 
wealth,"  elevated  by  the  dignity  of  otTice,  or  respected  for  genius  and 
learning.  What  is  all  this  worth?  What  is  his  greatness  ?  It  is  like 
tl^e  chilling  grandeur  of  his  own  marble  monument.  Travelers  look 
with  awe  and  pus  by  in  silence;  fi>r  it  eontains  no  record  of  those 
acts  of  private  kindness  and  domestic  virtue  upon  which  men  love  to 
dwell.  Its  aspect  is  repulsive  ;  and  even  the  modest  evergreen,  which 
delights  to  cling  around  the  humble  grave  and  adorn  it  with  perpetual 
freshness  and  beauty,  shudders  to  climb  up  the  lofty  tomb  and  encircle 
its  cold  bosom  vrith  perennial  sweetness  and  lovelinessp  4  great  mam, 
ibithout  private  qfltetious^  is  but  a  walking  cenotaph,  an  ostensible  me- 
morial  of  greatness,  a  real  exhibition  of  hollowness  ;  and  society,  if 
filled  only  with  such  men,  would  have  neither  a  being  nor  a  name. 

But  man  may  be  placed  in  situations  so  important  as  almost  to  free 
him  from  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  He,  whose  voice  can  be  heard 
atid  felt  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  may  be  excused,  though  he 
sbonld  seldom  give  breath  to  those  soil  and  gentle  notes,  which  fill  his 
own  dwelling  with  harmony  and  joy.  But  woman — her  place  is  at 
home.  She  moves  in  a  narrow  but  a  charming  circle.  The  lovely 
flowers  of  her  own  garden  she  is  to  cherish — the  lovely  plants  of  her 
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own  household.    The  bigbways  and  bywaj^s  of  the  world  are  not  laid 

open  to  her.  In  the  jarring  broils  of  men  she  can  take  no  part.  Home 
is  her  province,  and  it  is,  or  should  be,  the  abode  of  peace,  and  joy, 
and  love.  Here  should  be  a  sanctuary  uncoDtaniinated  by  the  world's 
distempers,  mirttflled  by  its  storms.  But  if  woman,  the  high  priesleBe 
of  this  sanctuary,  the  guardian  of  its  peace,  the  sooree  of  its  charms,  be 
indifferent  or  heartless  ;  if  the  henuty  of  her  countenance  be  but  a  hyj>- 
ocritical  mask  for  a  brood  of  evil  passions  ;  if  a  graceful  form  be  but  a 
splendid  funeral  pall  to  hide  a  heart,  cold,  insensate,  or  corrupt ;  if  she 
unfeelingly  betray  her  trnet,  and  twang  the  ttriogs  of  domestic  discord, 
or  wtffer  home  to  become  a  dull  and  cheerless  ^aee,  her  character  is 
not  merely  bad  ;  it  is  unnatural. 

Now  it  is  sometimes  a^iked,  whether  a  devotion  to  the  improvement 
of  the  roind  has  not  a  tendency  to  produce  these  or  similar  ill  effects  in 
the  domestic  ciiole.  If  the  hosbMid,  as  soon  as  his  day's  work  is  done, 
retires  to  his  study,  and  the  wife  looks  <mly  to  her  books,  what  room 
can  there  be  for  sociability?  Learned  men  are  but  indifferent  hus- 
bands;— so  say  tiie  best  authorities  in  the  world — their  wives.  And 
learned  women — their  husbands  may  have  too  much  gallantry  or  too 
much  fear  -to  retom  the  compliment  fint  there  is  a  scaodalisiog 
tongue  abroad,  which  tells  strange  stories  of  their  "doroestio  eecMiomy, 
of  the  condition  of  their  household  affairs.  We  are  not  so  meddlesome 
as  to  peep  into  tlie  privacies  of  their  retirement  to  see  how  these  things 
are.  We  fully  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  Moliere,  "  Les  femmes  doc- 
teovs  ne  sent  giMre  de  mon  goBt**  Female  doctors  are  pot  at  all  to  oar 
taste ;  but,  in  the  simplicity  of  our  hearts,  we*  had  not  supposed,  that 
the  greatest  fools  made  the  most  affectionate  or  the  most  agreeable 
wives.  Wc  had  not  supposed  that  the  inmates  of  a  family  should  be 
ignorant  in  order  to  be  kind,  social,  and  atteutrve  to  each  other. 

There  is  too  much  nonsense  on  this  subject  e? en  among  ibe  sensi- 
ble of  our  sex.  Native  charms  and  native  grace  are  thought,  so  far  as 
females  are  concerned,  to  be  incon.'^istcnt  with  a  high  degree  of  intel- 
leciaal  refinement.  The  mind  can  be  cultivated  only  at  the  expense 
of  the  heart.  Knowledge  robs  them  of  their  gentieoess  of  spirit  and 
simplicity  of  character.  But  gentleness  without  knoiriedge  Regen- 
erates into  tameness,  and  simplicity  without  intellect  is, — disguise  it  as 
we  may, — but  the  characteri-'^tic  feature  of  an  artless  simpleton.  Brain- 
less birds  and  silly  butterflies  may  now  and  then  divert  us  with  their 
beautiful  colors.  Thus  their  native  grace  and  simplicity  are  charm- 
ing. But,  as  constant  companions,  ntey  could  he  tolerated  only  in  the 
sditary  cell  of  the  prisoner;  and  we  doubt,  whether  even  there  the 
wily  spider  with  her  cxhaustless  resources  of  ingenuity  micrht  not  be  a 
successful  rival  to  thera,  notwithstanding  all  their  unprctendiiic;  ^"^races. 
When  young  ladies  fear  that  they  shall  have  too  much  learning  to  be 
agreeable,  they  may  leave  their  studies.  The  case  is  hopeless.  No 
pains  can  cause  the  barren  desert  of  their  minds  to'  Uessom  tike  the 
rose.  And  when  a  young  man  is  anxious,  lest  a  strong  and  cultivated 
mind  should  impair  the  charms  which  are  peculiar  to  woman,  he  may 
free  himself  at  once  from  all  such  apprehensions  on  his  ovm  account. 
He  never  will  be  injured  by  en  excess  of  the  qualities  which  lie  dreads. 

Woman  is  not  the  worthless  thing  that  senseless  fops  would  make  of 
her.   She  is  not  a  "fair  ftower,  no  aooner  blown  but  ^4sted,"  a 
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*'  sof\  silken  primroM  ftdiBg*  timftlttnly."  It  was  not  meuit  tbat  1i«r 
beauties  should -be  u  eTaneecent  as  a  moraiDg  dream,  a  dew-diop,  a 
flake  of  SQOW) 

.  Whteh  fiUk  Into  tbe  river, 
Anoineiit  wUM,  UMBfDM  Ibravcr. 

There  it  a  spirit  of  intellectual  beauty  which  adds  to  every  other 
cha^m,  and  which  outlives  them  all.  "  Smiles  from  reason  flow,"  and 
the  strongest,  purest,  deepest  afl'ection  need  not  rest  upon  ignorance. 
The  heart  and  mind  expand  together.  They  have  no  adverse  claims. 
Tbe  strongest  feelings  are  restrained  and  guided,  not  destroyed,  by 
the  strongest  powers  of  intellect. 

Neither  are  literary  pursuits  unsocial  in  the  domestic  circle.  They 
are  the  most  social  employment  in  which  friends  can  be  engaged  ; — 
wbere  works  of  history,  fiction,  and  philosophy  contribute  each  its 
share  of  enjoyment,  reading  afodiag  matter  for  conversation,  and  coon 
Tersation  giving  new  life  and  seat  fer  reading.  What,  more  than  a 
taste  for  such  occupations,  can  make  man  fond  of  home,  and  make 
friends  feel  the  importance  of  each  other  ?  "  She  loved  me  for  the 
dangers  1  had  passed,  and  I  loved  her,  that  she  did  pity  them,"  is  the 
plain  language  of  nature ;  and  next  to  roooonting  our  own  dangers, 
and  seeing  an  interest  and  syropathjr  excited  by  them,  nothing  more 
closely  knits  our  souls  together  than  recounting  the  moving  inc^ 
dents,  which  havo  befallen  others,  and  seeing  in  those  who  listen  to  us 
the  same  feelings  and  the  same  sympathies,  with  which,  our  own 
breasts  are  warmed. .  ' 

I  played  m  cell  and  ddMU  dr, 
I  wHigaii  «I4  and  nonnfitair— 

Ab  old  rade  tong  that  aimed  well 

That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

8h<*  listened  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyea  and  modest  flM*  J 
For  well  abe  knew  1  could  not  clMWW 
-But  lUB  apn  fteab 

'  What  a  field  Ibr  enjoyment,  for  social,  domestic  enjoyment,  is  open 
to  those,  who,  around  the  family  fireside  can  read  and  enjoy  together 
the  best  works  of  poetry,  history,  and  romance  !  If  requested  to  fix 
upon  the  place  where  a  taste  for  polite  learning  exercises  its  happiest 
influence,  we  should  hardly  hesitate  to  point  to  the  happy  group  of 
brothers,  sisters,  parents,^ — reading,  discussing,  feeling,  enjoying  to- 
gether the  exalted  works  Dif  taste  and  genins.  •  J.  H. 


SENSIBILITY. . 

Of  all  the  qualities  of  human  excellence,  none  perhaps  are  held  in 
higher  estimation,  than  that  sensibility,  which  prompta  one  to  **  weep 
with  those  who  weep."  It  is  essential  to  female  grace,  and  even  to 
manly  virtue.  Without  this  the  courage  of  the  hero  may  be  terrible, 
but  can  no  longer  be  deserving  of  admiration.  It  degenerates  into  a 
kind  of  ferocity,  from  which  every  heart  should  revolt,  and  every  eye 
be  tamed  with  abhorrence.  So  general,  indeed,  aw  these  sentiments, 
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that  many  o^isnmc  the  nppraraace  of  sympathj,  who  leel  ?erj  little  of 

what  they  ailciii|)i  to  lll^pi;ly. 

Sensibility  is  supposed  to  depend  much  on  nature ;  on  the  original 
constitatlon ;  and,  on  that  ground,  to  be  more  ebaracteriaiie  of  one, 
than  of,  another*  This  I  believe  to  be  true.  All  the  feelings,  whether 
toiulrr  or  stern,  spotii  lo  bo  raodihed  more  or  less  by  innumerable  di- 
versities in  the  uninial  frame.  Still,  however,  the  sensibilities  of  the 
heart  are  pre-eminently  capable  of  cultivation.  The  tiger  of  nature 
may  be  tranaformctd  into,  the  Iamb,  and  the  hawk  into  the  dove. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  momentous  question,  by  what  means  the  tender 
sympathies  of  the  heart  are  to  be  awakened  or  improved.  To  this  in- 
quiry some  may  answer,  By  frequent  exercise,  without  reifarding  much 
the  nature  or  manner  of  that  exercise.  It  may  be  thought  suthcient 
to- muse  en  fictitioas  sorrow,  as  presented  in  those  novels  &d  tragedies, 
which  make  the  strongest  appeals  to  the  heart  Of  this,  however,  we  ^ 
have  great  reason  to  doubt.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  person  to 
weep  freely  over  a  fictitious  scene,  wlio  would  not  shed  a  sii)t:lc  tear 
over  real  distresses  equally  great,  but  not  quite  so  much  embeUi^tied  by 
circumstances  and  connexieos.  I  will  not  say  thfit  novel  reading  does 
either  n(  ( ( ssarily  or  commonly  blunt  or  pervert  the  natnral  sensibili- 
ties of  tlie  iieart.  Perhaps  it  does  not  in  any  other  way  than  that  of 
dissipating  tlie  thoughts  and  producing  a  deureo  of  listlessoess,  which 
is  not  at  all  congenial  to  generous  or  tender  feelings.  < 

If  we  woold  cultivate  and  improve  oar  sensibility,  we  mast  give  oar^ 
selves  to  meditatio|i.  We  must  think  much  of  the  real  sufferings  of 
others.  We  must  endeavor  to  bring  them  home  to  ourselves,  and 
think  and  realize  what  would  be  our  feelini's  were  our  situations  re- 
versed ;  were  we  subjected  to  the  same  distresses,  in  a  word,  we  must 
open  our  hearts  to  the  generous  sentiment  of  our  religion,  required  by 
the  second  great  command,  "  Thou  shaltlove  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

To  improve  our  sensibilities,  we  should  not  only  meditate  on  the  * 
sufferings  of  others,  but  we  should  visit  scenes  of  distress,  when  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  we  might  in  any  way  adurd  relief.  Where  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  this,  we  should  keep  aloof  from  such  scenes. 
A  person,  who 'will  attend  a  hanging  or  an  amputation  from  mere  curi- 
osity, cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  sensibility,  and  he  is  in  great 
danger  of  losing  the  little,  which  he  may  have.  Indeed  we  sliould  not 
allow  ourselves  without  necessity  to  witness  the  dying  pains  of  any 
creature,  whether  beast,  bird,  or  fish,  much  less  can  we  sport  with 
those  agonies,  without  endangering  every  string,  tender  or  delicate, 
within  us. 

Still,  however,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  liveliest  sensibility,  or 
the  most  generous  atlections,  to  accompany  our  nearest  friends  in 
scenes  of  the  greatest  agony,  provided  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  we 
may  perform  offices  of  kindness  for  them,  which  would  otherwise  be 
left  undone,  whether  in  mitigating  their  bodily  pains,  or  in  soothing  or 
supporting  their  minds.  This,  indeed,  is  the  highest  prot)f  of  tender-  • 
ness  and  affection ;  and  it  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  those  female 
friends  of  our  Savior,  who  fi>llowed  him  to  Mount  Calvary,  and  for- 
sook him  not,  aipid  the  scoffi  of  priests  and  i^diers,  and'the  unutteraf> 
ble.pains  of  crucifixion.  '      W.  H. 
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IBTTER  X. 

At  the  commencenieQt  of  this  sketcii,  I  stated,  and  with  the  most 
perfect  troth,  that  one  of  the  chief  inducements  to  ondertake  it»  wu 
the  hope  that  persons  in  involved  and  depressing  circumstanoes  might, 

when  ready  to  sink  under  the  pressure,  be  encouraged  to  persevere, 
by  the  display  of  the  various  difficulties  nnd  ctnbarrassnients  lliat  for 
so  long  a  period  oppressed  and  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
and  which  nothing  but  the  most  untiring  efforts  and  indefatigable 
industry  and  economy  could  have  enabled'  me  to  wade  through.  I 
must  confess  that  they  were  brought  on  me  1^  my  own  folly — a  folly 
which  is  too  prevalent  in  all  countries,  and  in  an  especial  de^rree  in 
this.  I  mean,  overtrading — a  rock  on  which  liunrircds  are  annually 
shipwrecked,  who,  by  moderation  in  business,  and  not  gra^iping  at 
riches  too  eagerly,  so  as  to  realize  the  fable  of  the  dog  and  the 
diadow,  mis^ht  rise  not  only  to  ease  and  comfort,  but  to  independent 
fortunes.  Should  this  effect  be  produced,  as  I  hope  it  will  sometimes, 
I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  my  labors.  It  is  a  maxim  fully  proved 
by  almost  uniform  experience,  that  for  one  person  in  this  country  who 
tt  raided  by'  doing  too  little  business,  th^  are  three,  perhaps  five, 
rained  by  €foing  too  miich. 

I  proceed  to  display  the  great  error  of  which  I  was  guilty,  and  for 
which  I  paid  heavy  jieualtics.  I  printed  and  published  above  twice 
as  many  books  as  were  necessary  lor  the  extent  of  jpay  business  ;  and,, 
in  consequence,  inenrred  oppresBi?e*  debts  to  banks— 'Was  laid  under 
contribution 'for  interest  to  them,  and  to  usurers,  which  not  only  swal- 
fowed  up  my  profits,  but  kept  me  in  a  constant  state  of  penury.  I- 
was,  in  manv  cases,  sha?ed  so  dose  by  the  latter  dass^  that  they 
almost  skinned  me  alive. 

To  this  cause,  my  difficulties  were  nearly  altogether  owing.  I  did 
a  large  and  pn^table  business,  almost  immediately  from  the  time  I 
opened  a  bookstore.  I  had  many  kind  friends,  who  recommended  me  to 
numerous  and  valuable  customers,  so  that  I  soon  took  my  stand  among 
the  first  booksellers  in  the  country,  in  point  of  extent  of  business.  But 
the  course  I  pursued,  as  stated  above,  that  is,  publishing  beyond  the 
demand  of  my  business,  and  creating  a  stock  above  twice  the  amoont 
that  was  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  which  lay  dead  in  my  warehouse, 
kept  me  in  a  constant  state  of  embarrassment. 

I  have  owed  for  months  together  from  three  to  six  thousand  dollars, 
borrowed  from  day  to  day,  and  sometimes  in  the  morning  to  be  paid 
at  one  o'dock  the  same  day,  to  meet  checks  issued  the  prmding  day. 
The  horrors  of  this  situation  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  any  person 
who  has  not  experienced  them.  I  have  walked,  lame  as  I  was,  from 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  two  or  half-past  two,  trying  to 
borrow  money,  and  often  been  obliged  to  solicit  loans  from  persons  for 
whom  I  entertained  no  esteem,  and  to  whom  nothing  but  sheer  neces- 
sity could  induce  me  to  apply,  and  who,  by  their  uncourteous  manner 
of  lending,  destroyed  all  claim  to  gratitude.  Often  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  day,  after  my  pilgrimage  of  four  or  five  hours,  I  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  two  hundred,  or  three  hundred  dollars  short,  and  knew  not 
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wlnre  to  procure  it,  when  nme  fertootte  eireooMtanoe  at  the  last 

moment,  saved  me  from  protest.  liCt  those  disposed  to  despond  in 
ditliculty,  think  of  this  course  of  life,  pursued  for  years,  and  brace 
themselves  up  to  meet  the  storm,  however  tierce  it  rages.  During  this 
whole  period,  I  aearcely  ever  disappointed  a  lender.  When  I  had 
mbney  to  pay  in  bank,  and  to  lenders,  I  always  attended  first  to  the 
latter,  and  took  my  chance  for  paying  the  bank.  This  punctuality 
saved  mc  from  ruin.  My  friends  were  never  afraid  to  lend  mie,  as 
they  were  always  sure  of  re-payment  in  due  season. 

Ify  fatoitOQs  coarse  of  eondnet,  ftr  which  it  is  difficult  to  account 
bat  on  the  principle  of  monomania,  produced  the  mwsi  destracttfe 
consequences.  Borrowing,  as  I  have  stated,  largely  from  banks,  I 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  my  friends  for  onflorsonicnts,  and  had,  of 
necessity,  to  reciprocate  this  dangerous  kinduess.  Several  of  the 
endoraers  failed,  whereby,  in  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  I  lost 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  dollars.  Bat  for  this  ttiseraUe 
infatuation,  which  crippled  and  impoverished  mc,  and  put  me  in  the 
power  of  usurers,  I  might  have  retired  from  bosinesa  ten  years  earlier 
than  I  did. 

Among  the  abominations  of  this  liideoos  busiaess  of  endorsation,  it 
is  not  the  leaat,  that  when  the  endorsee  becomes  embarraased,  the 

endorser  is  harassed  by  almost  daily  applications  to  aid  him  m  mak« 
his  payments  ;  and,  finally,  when  he  is  on  the  ver^e  of  ruin,  the 
endorser  has  the  appalling  alternative,  of  being  obliged,  by  his  failure, 
to  take  up  his  notes  at  once,  or  to  increase  bis  endorsatioos.  In  the 
hope  that  the  endorsee  may  be  enabled  to  wade  through,  he  lends  his 
name  again  and  again  ;  and  thus,  a  responsibility,  which,  at  this 
critical  period,  is,  perhaps,  only  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  becomes 
by  repeated  additions,  six,  eight,  or  ten  thousand  dollars, — and  finally 
a  crash  takes  place,  which  too  oiften  involves  both  endorser  and  endor- 
see in  one' wide-spread  ruin.  Let  me,  then,  urge  on  the  reader,  who 
is  not  already  sunk  in  this  devouring  vortei,— would  to  Heaven, T 
could  say  it  in  a  voice  of  thunder  ! — Shun,  as  you  would  shun  temp0> 
ral  perdition,  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  endorsation. 

In  one  of  those  cases  of  failure,  I  was  brought  to  the  verge  of 
stoppage.  The  amoant  for  which  I  was  endorser,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  the  reciprocated  endorsements,  was  so  large,  that  I  wai 
completely  stunned,  and  my  hopes  of  escape  prostrated.  For  forty- 
eight  hours,  I  gave  myself  up  lor  lost ;  and,  had  any  of  the  lent  notes 
fallen  due  then,  I  should  inevitably  have  stopped  payment,  and  had 
my  property  sacrificed  fbr  a  half,  or  a  third,  or  a  fourth  of  its  Tsloe, 
and  in  all  probability  felt  the  conseqaeneei  doling  the  remainder  of 
my  life.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  arousino:  myself  from  the  state  of 
stupefaction  by  which  my  energies  had  been  palsied,  and  rratheringr 
courage,  from  the  sheer  necessity  of  the  case,  I  made  out  a  fair 
schedule  of  my-^affairs,  which  I  exhibited  to  a  kind  friend,  (Mr.  Ed- 
ward Carroll,)  who,  on  a  careful  and  rigorous  scrutiny,  cheered  me 
with  the  assurance  that  I  was  too  much  dejected — that  my  affairs  were 
incomparably  belter  than  I  had  supposed — and  offered  me  his  aid  for 
a  handsome  sum,  referring  me  to  another  friend,  (James  Vanuxem, 
one  of  the  most  estimable  of  men,)  who  foUowed  his  example.  From 
that  hoar,  tiH  the  time  I  retired  torn  bnsiBeaB,  I  had  not  so  moeh 
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trouble,  anxiety,  or  dil&culty,  with  my  affrifs;  indoding  the  payniABt 
of  the  large  amouDt  of  my  endorsatioB,  u  I  had  in  five  nwntba  h^km 

bis  failure,  with  those  of  the  endorsee. 

Of  tl)e  other  numerous  evils  of  this  vile  system,  I  shall  mention  but 
one.  Ti^e  facility  it  aiibrds  of  raising  mouey,  leads  to  a  laxity  io  the 
eollaetion  of  «dofal8,  and  to  a;  lavish  expenditure  of  money — to' extrava- 
gance in  drew,  fomitnre,  parties,  d&c.  This  is  truly  -the  Pandora's 
box  of  this  country,  and  has  produced  more  ruin  than  any  ether  cause 
whatever, — perhaps  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

Sterne,  when  about  to  write  a  disscrtatiou  ou  imprisonment,  took  at 
first  a  wide  range,  and  was  about  discussiog  it  on  a  large  scale  \  but 
finding  that  iflan  not  likely  to*  bring  the  matter  home  the  *'  btasiness 
and  boBoms?'  of  his  readers^  be  took  the  case  of  an  individual  in  a 
dungeon,  which  made  the  picture  incomparably  more  strong'  and  strik- 
ing. I  shall  follow  his  example,  and,  after  havintj  given  a  general 
Statement  of  the  distress  produced  by  overtrading  aud  endorsation,  I 
now  present  a  single  ciccomstance,  to  render  the  horrom  of  my  sitoa- 
tion  more  plain  and  palpable  to  the  reader. 

One  Christmas  eve,  about  thirty-five  years  since,  I  had  to  pay  a 
brokered  note  for  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and,  in 
the  moruiog,  placed  in  the  hands-  of  the  broker,  a  note  tor  the  same 
amount,  as  a  renewal.  I  sent  to  him,  from  time  to  time,^fi>r  an  an- 
swer, but  received  none  till  half^past  two,  when  he  demanded  one  and 
a  half  per  cent,  per  month,  besides  his  commission  of  a  <}varter  per 
cent.  With  this  extravagant  demand  I  was  obliged  to  comply,  or 
sutler  my  note  to  be  protested.  The  dreadful  anxiety  of  the  day  made 
an  impression  on  my  mind,  not  to  be  forgotten,  if  I.  were  to  live  to 
ninety  years  of  age. 

Had  I  limited  my  printing  and  publication  within  proper  bounds, 
instead  of  having  my  substance  eaten  up  by  interest  and  brokerage,  I 
might  have  paid  for  paper  and  printing  in  cash,  and  had  handsome 
discounts,  particularly  on  the  former.  But,  by  my  folly,  I  was,  to  use  a 
homely,  but  very  significant  phrase,  "  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends." 

I  printed  a  large  edition  of  Guthrie's  Geography,  in  4to,  two  thoo- 
sand  five  Inmdred  copies,  at  twelve  dollars  each,  with  a  folio  atlas, 
containing  forty  or  fifty  maps,  which,  though  at  present  ofan  ordinary 
character,  was  regarded  as  respectable  at  that  early  stage  of  the  arts 
in  this  country^ 

This  leads  me  to  state  a  circumstance  of  fraudulent  conduct,  (tf  the 
well-known  James  T.  Callendcr.  He  had  engaged  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  revision  and  correction  of  the  foreign  part  of  the 
Geography,  in  which  his  services,  by  the  way,  were  of  very  little  value, 
and  I  had  agreed  to  pay  him  the  full  amount  of  salary  lie  demanded. 
Bat  he  clandestinely  engaged  to  report  the  debates  of  Congress,  for 
A.  Brown,  publisher  of  the  I^iladelphia  Gazette,  for  twelve  dollars 
per  week.  This  went  on  for  several  weeks  wholly  unknown  to  me,  as 
I  did  not  visit  Congress  Hall  pending  tliis  engagement.  The  Geogra- 
phy was,  in  consequence  of  his  attention  to  the  debates,  very  much 
neglected,  to  my  very  great  injury;  which  I  ascribed  to  his  dispiliated 
habits.  One  day,  a  member  of  Congress  came  into  my  store,  and  told 
me,  that  my  man,  Callender,  as  he  called  him,  slept  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  in  Congress  Hall,  instead  of  taking  down  the  debates.  I  waa 
voii.  VI-         *  30 
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thsnderstruck  at  this  base  conduct,  and,  tosatisfy  myself,  went  to  Con- 
gress Hall,  whore  I  saw  him  with  his  head  on  the  desk,  and  appar- 
ently in  a  prolound  sleep.  When  I  next  saw  him,  and  reproached 
him  with  it,  he  made  some  lame  apology,  whpeh  I  forget,  bu^  was 
obliged  to  admit,  aa  I  bad  no  remedy.  Ttw  American  pari  of  the 
Geography  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Morse,  at  a  certain  price  per  page. 

I  [)iibli?^hcd  a  largo  edition  (three  thousand  copies,)  of  Goldsmith's 
AniiiiHted  iNature,  in  four  octavo  volumes,  at  ten  dollars,  with  nearly 
double  number  of  plates  of  the  LAjndon  edition,  having  made  uae 
of  th«  chief  part  of  the  plates  of  a  London  edition  of  Boflbn's  Natural 
History.  My  edition  of  Goldsmith  waa  far  superior  to  the  London 
one,  of  which  the  printing  and  the  pUtes,  particularly  the  latter,  were 
of  a  very  interior  order.  M.  Cakby. 

FkUadelpkia,  January  31,  1834. 

LVTTBR  XI. 

In  1801, 1  published  a  qnarto  edition  of  the  BiUe,  (of  three  thoiH 
■and  copies,)  with  various  additional  references,  Ibr  which  I  paid  a 

clergyman  one  ihousafjd  dollars.    Price  ten  dollars. 

I  had  eighteen  various  editions  to  collate  in  the  reading  of  the  proof 
sheets, — four  London,  three  Cambridge,  three  Oxford,  six  Edinburgh, 
and  two  American,'  -those  of  Isaac  Collins  and  Isaiah  Thomas, — and 
found  a  most  extraordinary  number  of  discrepancies,  some  of  which 
are  incredible.  In  one  Edinburgh  edition,  published  by  Mark  and 
Charles  Kerr,  1795,  among  the  prohibitions  of  incestuous  marriages,  ' 
one  was — "  A  man  may  not  marry  his  wife's  mother's  brother." 

Feeling^  deeply  solicitous  -for  the  success  of  this  undertaking,  the 
failure  of  which  would  have  almost  ruined  me,  and  fearful  lest  some 
captious  hypercritic  should  discover  any  errors,  which  might  have 
escaped  me,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  I  had  taken  in  readmg  the  % 
proof-.sheets,  1  prefixed  to  the  volume  a  deprecatory  adverti:>emeut,  of 
which  I  annex  some  extracts. 

"  I  preient  Uiis  edition  of  the  Bible  to  the  public,  with  a  degree  of  solicltnda 

Eroportioned  to  the  magnitade  of  the  undertaking.  Having  embarked  therein  a 
irge  property,  and  deroted  my  utmost  care  and  attention  to  it,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  coinplt'tion.  I  find  it  impossible  to  assume  thtit  decree  nf  stoi* 
eiam  neceaaary  to  regard  with  indifference  ita  reception  by  my  fellow-cittzeoa. 

**  That  a  rigoroaa  and  severe  spirit  of  criticism  may  discover  grotinds  of  cen- 
sure with  respect  to  the  pajior.  printinsr,  enfifravi.!?,  Af  tVc.  is,  I  think,  highly 
probable.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  find  fault.  A  poor  sciolist,  whose  circle  of 
seianeM  «ztends  no  farther  than  the  Granimtieal  Institute,  may  discern  that 
th^re  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  paper, — that  the  printing  ia  2ar  inferior  to 
BaMkerviUe's, — that  tlie  engraving?  are  not  equal  to  those  by  Bartolozzi,  or  NttUk, 
—that  than  are  typographical  errors  in  the  work,— and,  to  show  his  taste  and 
•agacity,  may  make  various  other  objections.  And  when  1  consider  the  malig- 
nant pleasure  many  feel,  in  depreciating  the  labors,  and  counteracting  the  well- 
founded  hopes,  of  others,  I  freely  confess,  I  am  dispoaad  tO  appioaeh  IIm  bar  sf 
the  pablic  with  some  awe  and  apprehension. 

**  But,  from  men  of  this  obliquity  of  heart,  I  most  ehecrfblTy  avwt  m'y  eye.  I 
torn  to  those  of  liberal  minds, — who  find  more  pleasure  in  be.«to\ving  praise,  than 
in  dealing  forth  censure, — who  are  as  eager  to  aiscover  merit,  aa  the  envious  and 
malicioas  ara  to  deery  it, — who  are  fally  eonaeiooa  of,  and  willing  to  make  allow- 
ance for,  human  imperrertion, — who,  knowing  the  infant  state  of  the  arts  among 
na,  do  not  expect  that  degree  of  elegance  and  beauty,  for  which  older  and  more 
epalaat.ii8tions  afford  such  aaeoongement.  When  I  look  forward  to  a  jury  of 
aeeh  aMa,  sitting  iajii4ganiant  on  taia  valaoM,  1  foal  my  apiiits  laviva. 
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'     That  tUt  worir  la  wholly  free  flronr  imeeimie^,  T  eamiot  pretend.  In  ftet,  I 

will  venture  to  say.  that  no  work,  equally  voluminous,  ever  was  so.  But  that 
there  are  no  material  errors  in  it,  and  that  it  is  as  correct  as  those  Bibles  which 
are  broofht  into  thiecountrr  from  London,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Edinburgh, 
I  forullv  believe.  To  remove  any  incredulity  on  this  subjoct,  and  to  induce  the 
reader  to  forgive  the  few  trivial  errors  which  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
correctors  ot  the  press,  I  annex  a  small  number  of  errata,  ont  of  hnndrede  whfeh 
1  night  have  selected,  from  diffneut  Britiah  editiooa. 

ERHATA.  CORRECT  READING. 

"  His  substance  also  was  seven  thou-  "  His  substance  also  was  seven  thou* 

•and  eheep,  and  five  hundred  yoke  of  eand  aheep,  and  five  hundred  yoke  of 

oxen,  and  five  hundred  ahe  tuhes."  oxen,  and  five  hundred  ahe  omm." 

Job  i.  3.  (1) 

"  And  magniBed  with  own  accord  "  And  tnusnifled  with  one  accord 

thine  hand  that  fought  for  them."  thine  hand  which  fought  for  them." 
Wisdom  X.  2(».  (2) 

Were  beneath  and  above."  Bamch  Ware  beneath  and  not  above." 


a.  6.  (3) 

These  are  the  etatntee  between  the         These  are  the  statutes  between  the 

father  and  his  daughter, being  yet  in  her  father  and  his  dniitrbter,  being  yet  in 
father's  house.    Numb.  xxx.  16.  (4)        her  youth,  in  her  father's  house. 

"  Do- not  interpretations  belong  to  **  Oo  not  interpretalioni  belong  to 
God tell  me  them,  1  nraj  for  von."    God?  tell  me  Uiem,  I  prav  vom" 

Gen.  xl.  8.  (5) 

*'  He  with  him  whom  it  is  found,  *'  He  with  whoni  it  is  found,  shall  be 
•hall  be  my  nervant ;  and  ye  shall  be  my  servant;  and  ye  ehall  be  blame- 
blameless."    Gen.  xliv.  10.  (0)  less." 

"  Behold,  watere  ri^e  up  ont  of  the       "  Behold,  waters  rise  up  out  of  the 
north,  and  shall  be  an  ewijfowint  flood,    north,  and  shall  be  an  overflowing  flood, 
and  ahall  overflow  the  land.     Jer.    and  shall  overflow  the  land.*' 
zlvii.  8.  (7) 

**  Thou  alialt  not  boild  me  an  hooae  "  Thou  ahalt  not  build  me  an  houM 
to  wen  in."   1  Cbron.  xvii.  4.  (8)  to  dwell  in." 

"  The  whole  land  of  Havilah,  leilore  <'  The  whole  land  of  Havilah,  whew 
there  is  gold."    Gen.  ii.  11.  (9)  there  is  gold." 

<*8o  ehall  the  Je#e  at  Jemaalem      «  So  ahall  the  Jewe  at  Jennakm  bind 
bind  the  man  that  owtA  thie  girdle."    the  man  that  owneth  thie  girdle." 
Acts  xxi.  11.  (10) 

"  As  the  proof-sheets  were  compared  with  different  editions,  a  diseovery  was 
early  made,  that  numerous  and  very  important  variations  existed  between  them. 

"  it  was  found  that  in  many  instances,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  editione 
agreed;  that  they  difftred  firom  the  Edinburgh  and  London;  in  others,  that  the 
Londnn  and  Carnbridore  agreed,  and  differed  from  the  Oxford  and  Edinburgh;  in 
others,  again,  that  the  Edinburgh  varied  from  all  the  rest.  This  occasioned  con- 
iiderable  difficulty.  Jn  every  caee,  reeourse  was  had  to  as  many  eopiee  as  eonld 
be  proenred,  and  that  reading  was  uniformly  preferred,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
the  moat  nnroerous  and  best  authorities,  or  which  appeared  most  congruous  with 
the  isontext. 

"  One  or  two  exampVps  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  plan  pursued,  which  has 
been  the  result  of  the  most  mature  deliberation,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  public. 

'<  In  all  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  Trenton,  and  Wwoeater  editSon^ 
Luke  xxiii.  32,  reads  thus  :— 

"And  there  were  also  tvH>  other  malefeaCere  led  with  Mm  to  be  put  l»  death." 
But  five  respeotable  Edinburgh  copies  read,— 

*'  And  there  were  also  two  others,  malefactors,  led  with  him  to  be  put  to  death." 

"  This  reading  was  readily  preferred.  It  was  impossible  that  the  a])Ostle,  in 
•pealting  of  his  beloved  Master,  should  have  styled  him  a  malefactor,  which  is  the 
only  eonatmetion  whereof  the  firet  reedinf  ie  eoeeeptible.  Had  one  of  Pilate'e 
soldiers  been  writ  in  or  on  the  subject,  he  would  have  pxprps'^ed  himself  thus.  The 

(1)  Edinburgh  Quarto,  1734.    (2)  London  Folio,  lfi96.    (3)  Oxford  Ouarto,  1784.   (4)  Edin- 
burgh commoa  Quarto,  1798.  (5)  OxtiDrd  QuaiU^  1784,  (6)  Camhcidis  Qoarto, ITdBLaoil  1770. 
(7)  Londnn  FtiUok  MK  (8)  Lendea  CkNMle,  ITM*  (Q)  Lsatsa  Qaaift^  D80.  (U) 
J'oUo,  1006. 
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Ghvsk,  xoi'  tr»(>oi  St'o,  xaxv^oty  wiSI  ft  COMM  afUr  Mhftwgh 
eOMtruction  as  perfaotlv  oonvct. 
«<  It  is  to  be  further  oWrrcd,  thtt  the  Latin  tnadalMm  of  Jvmm  and  TirMMl- 

liuB  favors  tlii»  readin(r. — "  nuo-hanliir  niiteiii  «tiam  alu  doOy  MJIM  fiwUMNidy 
cum  •o,int«riuiendi."    MdU.in-Jol.  Hanovia,  1023. 
**  As  I  IwT*  toaeh«d  on  the  euWeet  of  vwwtioiM,  I  bef  Um  twdw*«  •Mralk*, 

•while  I  treat  on  it  a  little  nioro  at  length. 

"  The  variations  are  of  live  kindB.  Ut.  Of  Punctuation  ;  2d.  Of  Orthography; 
3d.  Where  words  are  in  one  edition  in  Italic,  as  suppletory,  and  ill  Roman  in 
another,  as  if  thev  were  in  the  original ;  4th.  Where  the  difference  is  merely 
▼erbal,  without  ati'ecting  tlie  sense.;  and  5tli.  Where  there  is  a  variation  not.only 

tho  wOTds,  bot  in  tiM  mbm. 


"  I.    Variatimg  in 

"The  variations  of  Ihia  diss  un-  innumerable;  generally,  liowev.tr,  they  are 
nnUnportant  Ai  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obaerTe,  there  is  no  edition  whatever 
of  the  Bible  that  has  an  uniform  ijrtlom  of  MttctiMtion.  The  nmo  Mntenoo, 
ooeurrin^  in  different  place*,  in  the  Muno  BiUe,  IS  bj  no  mouii  olwaye  poQCtll* 
ated  in  the  same  manner. 

**  f  ehall  mention  bot  one  example  t^variaUon  of  tUs  claee.  CSen.  xxvi.  8.  has 
eitrlit  rnmmas  in  tho  Kdinburgh|  SIX  in  th*  Oxford,  and  only  Ihroe  in  tho  CaiB> 
bridge  and  London  editions. 

II.    Orihofrraphical  J'ariations. 
"  These  are  cot  so  numerous  as  the  former  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  incon- 


siderable.    Amonir  those  that  attracted  most  attention,  in  the  progress  of 

work,  were — lirsiJfS,  brsidr  ;  ttnrards,  toiriird  :  (imtmir,  amongst;  vaUUs,  ruJln/s  ; 
ckampian,  champaign  ;  suhtd,  subtile;  dtccrs,  diccrse  ;  anghtj  ought;  born,  borne, 

"  Diverge  and  dirers  are  miserably  confounded  together.   They  appear  to  be 
regarded  as  synonymous,  which  is  an  egregious  error.  Dhtrs  signmea  maiiy 
.drv«W0»  difoont 

"  III.    VanaHmu  tvUk  rupta  to  SttppiUory  Veri*. 

"  Thoso  who  have  ever  paid  attention  to  tin-  [)^ru^;ll  of  the  T?ihh^,  know  that 
there  are  numberless  instances  wherein  words,  which  are  well  understood,  but 
not  ezpreased,  in  the  original,  are  introduced  in  the  English  tranalation ;  all  sneh 
word-s  are  generally,  in  the  correct  editions,  in  the  Italic  character,  by  which  the 
reader  is  given  to  umlerstand  that  they  are  sujtpletory ;  in  roost  instances,  the 
-sense  is  complete  without  them.  Thus, 

"  A nd  they  wrote  lrtt>  rs  by  thMm  aAer  thia  manner.  Jku  fn,  83.  (1) 
Is  in  the  Original  Greek, 

"  And  they  wrote  by  tiem  aller  tliis  manner." 
Whiefa  conveya  the  aame  idea  aa  the  former  line. 

"  lY.    Verbal  variaHens,  which  do  noittfecl  the  stnte. 

"  The  Tariationa  of  this  class  are  incrediblv  numerous :  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  even  the  editfons  printed  at  any  of  the  before-mentioned  places,  do  not  agree 
with  each  other.    I  subjoin  some  examples  for  the  reader'a  iaepection  : — 

"  And  Moses  put  of  the  blood  upon  the  "  And  Moses  put  of  the  hlood  «pOB 
tip  of  their  right  ear.  '  Liv.  viii.  24.  (2)    tlie  tip  of  tlieir  right  ears." 

"  And  all  that  hnvo  not  fins  and  acalaa  And  all  thai  baToaotfina  not  aoalca 
in  the  sea."   Im.  3d.  lU.  (3)  in  the  sea.' 


**  And  ye  ehall  not  walk  in  the  man-  .  And  ye  shall  not  woUl  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  naticns  which  I  castooibOi:  Here  of  UiOiMtioo  vhioli  I  oaatootbo- 
fore  you."   Uv.  xx.  23.  (4)  fore  yon." 

*'  V.    J'ariations  of  meaning  es  well  as  words.  ' 

"  Theee  vanations  are  by  no  means  numerous.  Some  of  them,  denbtloBS,  hafo 
•ariien  from  the  oareleaanMa  of  tho  printeis,  «lio  imbliahed  th*  early  editiona,  and 
Innra  been  aerrSety-oepied  by  aneeeariTO  editors ;  bot  olhen  havo-BMMt  probably 


(1)  Edinbar^Quarto,  1^  (Si)  Edinburgh  1728  aod  1790.  (3)  Oxford  Ouaito,  D&l.  (4)  Edio- 
Vmgt,  im,  1799,  and  1796. 
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i>een  Uie  result  of  the  liberty  taken  by  editors,  of  inaovatiug  upon  the  original 
translation,  executed  in  the  time  of  King  JaiDM. 

"  Tu  illustrate  this  idea,  I  shaU  select  two  examplat.  la  many  ediUona  «f  the 
Bible,  Lev.  i  (J,  reads— 

"  <  And  he  shall  slay  the  burnt  offerkiff.'  • 
*^ln  other  editions  it  is — 

"  *  And  he  shall /a?/  the  burnt  offering.' 

"  It  is  obvious  that  the  similarity  between /7  and  Jl  may  have  led OM editor  IBtO 
error and  that  in  subsequent  editions  the  error  may  have  been  repeated.' 
**  Bat  we  cannot  in  the  same  way  account  for  the  following  Tariatimi  >— 

"  In  the  Oxford  quarto  editions  of  1984  and  17d5,ftnd  thtf  Oamfaridge  of  19100 

and  1770,  i'salm  cvii.  IG,  reads — 

*  For  he  bath  broken  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cat  the  gaU»  oTinm  asander.* 

**l?yherea3  in  nearly  all  the  other  editions  it  stands — 

"  *  For  he  hath  broken  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder.' 

<<  In  the  Cambridge  Quartos  of  1769  and  1770,  the  Octavo  of 1767,  and  the  Lon- 
don Quarto  of  1772,  Leviticus  vii.  13,  stands — 

"  '  Besides  the  cakes,  he  shall  offer  for  his  nfiVring  unleavened  bread.' 
**  Whereas  in  fourteen  other  editions  which  luive  been  consulted,  it  is — 
'       <  Besides  the  cakes,  he  shall  offer  for  his  offering  leavened  bread.' 

"  It  is  highly  probable,  that  Uavaud  bread  is  the  correct  reading ;  as  the  mar- 
ginal reference  from  this  verse  is  to  Amos  iv.  5,  which  1  here  submit  to  the  reader : 
'  "  '  And  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  with  leavetif  and  propJaim  and  publish 
•the  fte«  oflbriwgs :  for  this  liketh  you,  Oeliildren^of 'Israel*  ** 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  edition,  the  success  of  which  fully 
equaled  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  I  ventured  ou  the  publication 
of  a  etandiDg  edition  of  tlie  Qaarto  Bible,  a  great  UDdertaking  for  a 
man  not  long  in  business,  of  whose  means  a  large  portion  was  absorb- 
ed in  dead  stock.  It  was  the  first  standins;  edition  of  the  Enrrlish 
duarto  Bible,  ever  published.  The  Scotch,  wlto  bad  a  most  extensive 
sale  for  their  Bibles,  were  wont,  as  I  have  been  credibly  inlurmed,  to 
set  up  about  twenty  or  thirty  sheets,  and  print  off  twenty  thoasand 
copies — then  distribute  the  types,  and  set  up  as  many  more.  Until 
lately,  I  believed  that  mine  was  the  first  standing  Bible  in  Christendom. 
Bui  I  have  recently  learned  that  of  Luther's  Bible,  in  the  German,  a 
quarto,  and  {)erhaps  a  folio  edition,  had  been  standing  in  some  part  of 
Qermany  for^probably  a  century. 

About  the  time  when  I  had  the  Quarto  Bible  set  up,  I  purchased  of 
Hugh  Gaine,  of  New-York,  the  .School  Bible,  l>r,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect, seven  thousand  dollars ;  and  nearly  simultaneously  purchased 
a  large  house  in  Market-.street,  where  I  lived  above  twenty  years.  I 
need  not  say  that  these  enterprizes,  which  were  extremely  imprudent, 
^atly  increased. my  embarrassments,  insomuch  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two,  I  sought  to  part  with  the  house  and  Bible  at  first  cost, 
although  the  former  was  actually  at  that  time  worth  thirty  per  cent, 
more  than  I  had  given  for  it.  The  latter  I  offered  to  Messrs.  Thomas 
&,  Andrews,  who  fortunately  declined  the  purchase,  and  no  purchaser 
oSbred  for  the  house. 

In  1802,  I  was  elected  by  the  Senate  of  the  state,  a  Director  of  the 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which  afforded  considerable  facility  for  meeting 
my  engagements.  My  debts  rose  extravagantly  high,  and  when  I  was 
superseded,  as  was  the  case  in  1805,  I  was  treated  with  great  lenity 
by  the  Directors,  who  allowed  my  notes  to  run  on,  without  curtailment, 
for  six  or  eight  months.  At  length  they  sent  me  word,  that  some  le- 
ductioD,  as  much  as  I  found  convenient,  wonld  be  reqoired.  With 
this  requisition  I  complied. 
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While  I  WM  in  the  difection,  the  Buk  of  Philtdelphia  was  esnb> 

lishcd  without  a  charter.  And  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  supposed,  from  the  phraseology  of  their  charter,  (Imt  it 
excluded,  like  the  charter  of  the  Bauk  of  the  United  States,  the  estub- 
lishroeat  of  any  rival  iDstitution,  memorialized  the  Legislature  against 
the  application  for  a  charter,  and  appointed  the  state  Directors  a  com- 
mittee to  attend  to  the  subject.  My  colleagues,  five  in  number,  ac? 
cepted  the  appointment;  but  1  refused.  I  happened  to  be  at  the  time 
in  Lancaster,  the  seat  of  government,  when  1  received  notice  of  the 
duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the  stockholder  Directors.  I  wrote  them 
word  that  1  could  not  consent  to  act  nnder  it,  as  the  citisens  who  bad 
nulled  to  establish  the  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  were  precisely  in  the 
same  predicament  as  those  who  had  a  few  years  before  assembled, 
without  a  previous  charter,  to  establish  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania. 
Both  parties  had  an  equal  right  in  the  case — as  there  was  no  law  for- 
bidding such  an  aasoeiation.  I  added  that  I  woald  eheerfolly.act  as  a 
member  of  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act 
imposing  a  penalty  on  individuals  who  might  in  future  establish  a  bank 
without  having  previously  procured  a  charter.  This  plan  did  not  suit 
the  views  of  the  Board,  by  whom  my  refusal  to  act  was  very  ill  received. 
It  was  a  bold  measare,  as  my  engagements  at  that  bank  were  ao  high, 
that  it  conld  have  stepped  me  ia  two  weeks. 

The  proceedinfj  was  illiberal,  and  produced  a  severe  punishment. 
The  influence  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  government 
held  stock  to  the  amount  of  one  million  of  dollars,  was  so  great,  that 
the  application  of  its  rival  was  likely  to  fail  of  snceess ;  so  that  the  new 
instittttion  was  obliged  to  propitiate  the  Legislature,  by  an  offer  of  a 
bonus  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  This  bribe,  or 
douceur,  or  boims,  as  it  was  terined,  bore  down  all  the  difficulties  that 
had  blackened  their  prospects  previously,  and  a  charter  was  readily 
accorded.  The  Legislature,  after  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  this 
bribe,  imposed  a  heavy  contribution  on  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
when,  on  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  it  applied  Ibr  a  renewal,  and  Ott 
all  the  banks  subsequently  incorporated. 

While  in  this  station  of  Director,  a  laughable  circumstance  occurred, 
which,  though  ef  little  importance,  I  cannot  refrain  from  narrating. 
Major  Jackson,  when  dismissed  from  office,  setnp  a  newspaper,  the 
United  States  Gazette.  Michael  Keppele,  one  of  the  Directors, 
brought  to  the  Board,  the  day  before  its  first  appearance,  an  impression 
of  two  pages,  to  show  us  how  very  handsome  the  Gazette  was,  so  far 
as  regarded  types,  paper,  and  printing.  Among  the  advertisements 
was  <me  of  a  number  of  gaOom  of  brandy,  rum,  or  whisky,  I  do  not 
recollect  which.  The  n  was  turned  upside  down,  and  the  word  in- 
tended to  be  "  gallows,"  read  galious."  "Perhaps,"  says  Clement 
Stocker,  a  man  of  some  humor,  "  he  means  gallowses  for  the  demo- 
crata."  "  Perhaps  he  does,"  I  replied,  "  but  he  and  yon  ought  to  re- 
member a  certain  right  honorable  aristocrat  of  ancient,  tim^,  who 
erected  a  gallows  shty  cubits  hiffh^for  a  poor  devil  of  a  democrat ,  and 
was  hanged  thereon  himself."  This  turned  the  laugh  against  Stocker, 
and  closed  his  oratory  for  that  sitting.  Ai>  Carey, 

PkUadelphia,  5/1884. 
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PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

I  WAS  born  too  late — or,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  I  ought 
to  have  lived  in  the  Olympiads ;  for  all  my  agreeable  reading  is  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  1  live  among  them,  and  I  honor  one  of  their 
Statues  as  moch  as  I  reference  any  existing  man*  •  I  made  a  long 
Toyage,  that  I  might  see  at  Pompeii  how  my  friends  the  ancients  lived. 
They  lived,  I  found,  like  modern  Italians,  in  public,  under  the  bright 
canopy  of  the  sky, — their  squares,  temples,  aqueducts,  porticos,  and 
amphitheatres,  were  grand, — their  private  apartments  were  dog-holes, 
without  light  or  air.  Bot  their  wine-vaults  were  eapaeions,  and  their 
wines  were  probably  good. 

It  is  said  truly,  of  many  great  men,  that  they  live  in  advance  of  their 
a^c  ;  but  I  am  a  small  person,  and  am  two  thousand  years  in  the  rear 
of  mine, — the  era  of  steamboats  and  lightning-rods. 

Having  been  born  under  the  Christian  di^nsation,  I  am  a  Christ- 
Ian  ;  but  yet  I  have  a  hankering  after  Japiter,  and  I  very  often  assev- 
erate with  the  classic  Tuscans,  **  by  the  body  of  Bacchus,"  or  "  the 
aspect  of  Diana." 

The  imagination  of  Sir  Walter  never  conjured  up  more  spirits  from 
the  feudal  ages,  than  mine  has  of  the  classic  ;  and  this  tendency  I  got 
irom  having  had,  while  in  youth,  but  one  book^ — an  old  Plutardi.* 

I  have  sat  often  and  long  in  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  and  seen  such 
pageants  pass  before  my  closed  eyes,  that  I  was  reluctant  to  open  them 
to  the  light  of  day.  In  the  vast  Flavian  amphitheatre,  I  have  seen  the 
tens  of  thousands  assemble,  and  heard  the  hum  of  their  voices  like  the 
murmur  of  the  surf  on  the  shore.  I  have  been  enabled,  in  these 
pleasant  somnambulisms,  to  study  the  individual  countenances  of  Rod- 
mans, whom  I  called  up  at  will,  as  Blake,  the  painter,  was  woDt  to  do 
when  he  would  draw  them. 

When  some  familiar  sound,  as  the  barking  of  my  dog  at  the  hooting 
otan  owl,  has  roused  me  from  the  reverie,  the  whole  assembly  turned 
slowly  to  statues ;  and  when  I  opened  my  eyes  I  saw  nothing  but 
bush-grown  walls — as  Mirsa  after  his  glorious  vision  beheld  nothings 
instead  of  it,  "  but  the  long  valley  of  Bagdad,  with  camels,  sheep,  and 
goats  upon  the  side  of  it." 

The  state  of  the  world  is  satisfactory  to  the  present  generation,  who 
are- pleased  with  the  present  march  of  mind.  But-  tell  roe  which  way 
is  the  mind  marching,  and  to  what  tunet  I  for  one  weuld  that  we 
could 

"  Funae  and  overtake  the  wbeeb  of  time," 

and  roll  t)ism  back  twenty  centuries.  We  shonld  have  men  of  nobler 
port  and  more  original  intellect 

**  AIm  for  earth  !  for  never  shall  we  see, 

Tin  brffhtneat  in  her  eje  afae  wore  when  Rome  was  ftee."^ 

Id  this  brazen  mechanical  age  every  thing  is  practical,  and  he  has 

the  most  honor  and  profit  who  devises  rail-roads  and  steam-cars,  to 
annihilate  space  and  destroy  national  character.  When  the  people  of 
distant  nations  can  travel  on  rail-ways,  all  mankind,  by  frequent  com- 
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munication)  will  become  assimilated  ;  all  will  wear  hats  and  coats 
with  skirts.  The  (urban  and  callan  will  be  huDg  up  in  muaeums,  mid 
uot  in  wardrobes.  ^ 

Theite  will  be  but  one  maimer  of  life,  ontf  iaahion  of  ikeM^an^  one 
mode  of  traTeling.  Poetry  and  fiction  will  ha?e  no  ibod— etery  thinjl 
will  be  onilbnB,  and  our  minda  will  be  as  mnch  alike  ai  our.  coats. 

"  Onr  fathers  have  been  worse  than  fhMrSy. 

And  we,  than  ours — next  age  will  MS 
/  *  A  race  leM  elassical  than  w«." 


JACOB  KUUN> 

AoooHPAimifQ  this  somber  of  the  Magasine^is^^a  litiiographio  print 
of  Jacob  Kuhn,— an  individna],  venerable  fi»r  his  age  and  serriees, 
and^  perhaps,  more  extensively  known  in  Massachusetts  than  any.  other 
'  individual  in  the  Commonwealth.  • 
.He  has  held,  for  the  iMli  forty -eight  yean,  .the  station  of  Messenger, 
«r  SergeanloiloArais,  to  the  Oeneral  Coort  Hto  was  bom  in  Rozbnry 
in  {he  year  1763,  and  in  the  fall  oTlTSl  became  Assistant  to  William 
Baker,  Messenger  to  the  Provincial  Assembly,  who  died  in.  Decem- 
ber, 1785. 

On  the  7th  of  Marchf  1786,  Mr.  Kuhn- was  elected  successor  to  Mr. 
Baker,  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
The  formality  of  this  election  will  appear  singular,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered, that  subsequently  to  the  period  referred  to,  Mr.  K.uhn  has  held 
the  office  of  Messenger  by  the  appointment,  annually,  of  the  presiding 
officer  of , the  popuUur  branch.  This  formality,  however,  wilt  not  «be 
deemed  otit  of  place,  on  farther  considering  the  importance  of  the 
station^  and  the  emolument  attached  to  it. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Kuhn's  election,  John  Hancock  was  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  ;  Samuel  Phillips,  President  of  the  Senate  ;  and 
Artemas  Ward,  father  of  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Kuhn, 
therefore,  has  remained  at  his  post  in  the  government,  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  in  the  offices  of  Governor,  President,  and  Speaker,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Constitution.  Amid  all  the  mutations  of 
party,  he  alone  lias  been  undisturbed,  maintaining  his  opinions  firmly, 
4)ut  expressing  llicm  temperately,  and  with  characteristic  cautiousness. 

In  January,  179S,  the  i^ogislalurc  commenced  its  sittings  in  the  new 
State-House.  Previous  to  this  event,  Mr.  Kuhn  performed  all  the 
duties  of  his  place,  most  of  tlic  time,  without  assistance.  How  changed 
is  now  the  scene  iirom  the  simplicity  of  tliat  period  1 
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TerniUtons  LithoyrcLphy .  Boston  . 
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There  have  been  no  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Kuhn  ; 
and,  had  there  been,  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  refer  to  them.  He 
has  pursned  the  even  tenor  of  .his  way,  discharging  the  duties  assigned 
to  him,  faithfully,  and  without  respect  to  persons.  No  serious  opposi- 
tion was  ever  made  to  his  appointment  as  Messenger.  Some  appre- 
•hensions  of  this  sort  were  entertained,  shortly  after  be  was  first  hon- 
ored by  the  Legislature,  in  the  .midst  of  tho  deep  excitement  growing 
oat  of  the  question  of  adopting  the  Federal  CooatitatioiL  Bat  theee 
all  Ttnished,  or  were  qnieted  by  the  novel  mode  of  appointment,  aftep> 
warda  resorted  to ;  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  ho  haa  held  hii  placo 
by  the  nnanimous  consent  c^f  all  parties. 

Mr.  Kuhn  has  always  beea  distinguished  by  fidelity,  honesty,  and 
directness  of  purpose.  Nameroua  are  the  incidents,  illostrative  of 
these  traits  of  character,  which  rise  at  once  to  the  recollection- of  all, 
who  have  been  conversant^with  the  basiness  of  legislation  in  Maasa^ 
ehnaetts.  So  perfectly  well  established  has  a  repn&tion  of  this  kind 
become,  that  Mr.  Kohn  has  ^>eea 'generally  honored  with  the  appeUa- 
tion  of  "  Honest  Jacob:* 

To  one,  having  leisure  for  the.  purpose,  it  could  not  faO  .to  be  « 
pleaaing  as  well  as  grateful  occQpatioii>  to  gather  .'ftom  the  veteran 
Measeoger  the  various  anecdotes  and  the  thousand  incidents,  with 
which  his  memory  must  be  stored,  growing  out  of  hb  relations  to  the 
public  men  and  public  business  of  Masaacbuaetta. 

From  the  very  foundation  of  our  present  frame  of .  government, 
Mr.  Kuhn  haa  been  oonatantly  engaged,  in  some  manner,  with  the 
legislative  machinery  of  the  atate ;  and  he  alone  is  the  man,  of  all 
men  living,  of  whom  this  can  be  said.  What  interesting  associations 
stand  connected  with  auch  a  patriarch ! .  He,  who  ministered  to  the 
fathers,  still.mioistera  to  the  aons,  down  to  the  third  generation,— and 
with  the  aame  steady  and  firm  step,— the  same  modest  and  respectful 
observance  of  duty,— -the  aame  mild^  though  decided  tone  of  authority. 
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LAMENT. 

"Tbepartwlapiift! 

*  Knowetii  it  not  our  aorrow  ?  Aniwereth  not 
lu  Mewing  to  oar  mwf "  Hatumn. 

TnK  rlrclp  i-i  brokon — one  seat  is  forsaken —  ' 
One  bud  from  the  tree  of  our  friendship  is  shaken^- 
One  heart  from  aniong|  m  BO  longer  shall  thrill 
With  Um  •pitit  of  gUOMMM,  or  dvkoa  with  ill  I 

Weep — lonely  and  lowly  are  slumbering  now 
The  light  of  her  glucee— the  pride  of  her  brow ! 
.  Weep  wdly  and  long  shall  we  lieton  in  nun 
To  ealdi  the  aoft  tones  of  her  welcome  again. 

CHto  our  teara  to  the  dead — fw  homanlty's  elainii 

From  its  silence  and  darkness,  is  ever  the  same. 
The  hope  of  that  world,  whose  existence  is  bliss, 
May  not  etifle  the  team  of  the  noumen  of  this. 

For  O  I  if  one  glance  the  freed  spirit  may  throw 
On  the  srene  of  its  troubled  probation  below, 
Than  the  glare  of  the  marblo— the  pride  of  tlie  dead— 
To  that  glance  will  be  dearer  the  team  whieh  we  ihad. 

O !  who  can  forget  the  rich  light  of  her  amile. 
Over  lips  noTod  with  mono  and  feeling  the  wliile— 

The  eye's  dot-p  enchantment,  dark,  dream  like  and  cleaTy 
In  the  glow  of  its  gladness — the  shade  of  its  tear  ? 

And  tlu^  rliarm  of  each  feature — whilo  nvpr  the  whole 
IMayed  liif  hues  of  the  heart  and  tlie  Hunshme  of  soul ; 
And  the  tone  of  Ik  t  v  uce,  like  the  music  which  seenoo 
Breathed  aofUj  and  faint  in  the  ear  of  our  dreams ! 

But,  holier  and  dearer,  our  memories  hold 
Those  treasures  of  feeling  more  precious  than  gold; 
Th»  love  and  the  friondsbip,— tho  pity,  which  gave 
neah  hopes  to  the  living,  and  wreaths  to  the  grave. 

*   

The  heart,  ever  open  to  Charity's  elain, 
Unmoved  from  its  duty  by  censure  or  shame; 
While  vainly,  alike  on  her  eye  and  her  ear, 
Fell  the  scorn  of  the  heartless,  the  jesting  and  jeor. 

How  true  to  oar  hearts  was  that  beantiihl  sleeper ! 
A  smile  for  the  joyful^ — a  tear  for  the  weeper. 
Yet  evermore  prompt,  whether  mournful  or  gay, 
With  warnings  in  love  to  the  passing  astray. 

For,  though  spotless  herself,  she  could  sorrow  for  them. 
Who  sullied  with  evil  the  spirit's  pure  gem ; 

And  a  sigh  or  a  tear  could  the  errjnjr  reprove, 

And  the  sting  of  rebuke  was  still  tempered  with  love. 

As  a  cloud  of  the  sunset  slow  melting  in  heaven, 
As  the  star,  which  is  lofit  when  the  daylight  is  given, 
As  a  i^Uul  dream  of  slumber,  which  wakens  to  bliss, 
She  hath  passed  to  the  world  of  the  holy  from  this. 

Slie  hath  passed — but,  O !  sweet,  as  the  flowret  shall  bloom, 
From  her  last  lowly  dwelling — the  dust  of  the  tomb,— 
The  charm  of  her  memory,  as  heaven's  own  breath, 
Shall  IMS,  Mm  >a  inoense,  from  darkiisai  sad  death  1 
adMontk. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Journal  and  Letters  from  France  and  Great-Britain.    By  Emma 
WtOard, 

The  writer  of  this  work  is  known  to  the  public  as  the  principal  of  a 
female  school  in  Troy,  aod  as  the  author  of  sundry  books,  purporting 
to  be  elementary  treatises  fi>r  the  benefit  of  young  persons  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  ^We  learn,  from  the  Preface  to  the  work  before  us,  that 
some  time  in  the  year  1830,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  her  institution  in  the  care  of  a  sister,  and  go  abroad, 
intending,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  gbservations  not  only  for  herself 
hot  for  her  countrywomen — that  when  she  arrived  in  Paris  her  views 
changed,  and  she  lost  sight  of  the  public  in  her  observations — that  she 
wrote  letters  to  her  friends,  and  kept  a  private  journal — that  her  friends 
at  home  were  urgent  to  sec  her  journal,  and  her  friends  abroad  anxious 
for  the  publication  of  her  travels — that  she  bad  "  a  bulk  of  j)aper,  if 
not  of  information,  quite  sufficiently  ample  to  make  a  book" — that  not* 
withstanding  all  these  temptations,  she  was  undecided  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  publishing,  till  an  affecting  appeal  was  made  to  her  in  behalf 
of  femJile  education  in  Greece — and  finally,  tliat  she  no  longer  hesitated 
concerning  the  publication.  There  are  a  variety  of  other  important 
items  of  intelligence  in  the  Preface,  such  as,  that  her  sister  was  mat- 
ried  soon  after  the  author's  return— that,  in  consequence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cholera,  one  of  the  terms  of  her  scliuol  was  discontinued  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  usual — that  her  "  teachers  copied  out  her  pencil 
written  journal" — that,  on  examining  her  papers  to  prepare  them  for 
\he  press,  she  miscalculated  the  time  required,  and  greatly  undervalued 
we  difficulties  of  her  ta&,  d&c.  dLC.  With  all  this  preliminary  intro- 
spection of  manner  and  motive,  the  public  will  be  ungratefully  fastid- 
ious and  whimsical,  if  Mrs.  Willard's  "  labor  in  a  generous  cause" 
should  not  be  met  with  a  corresponding  generosity  on  their  part.  ' 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  reference  to  this  work,  that  Mrs.  WiUard 
wrote  not  merely  for  a  different  and  a  better  purpose,  but  in  much  better 
temper  than  a  certain  other  lady,  whose  "  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans"  has  made  some  little  stir  among  our  good  citizens.  The 
remark  is,  probably,  true ;  and  the  contrast  might  be  extended  a  little 
farther :  Mrs.  Trollope,  (we  may  as  well  mention  the  name,  for  brevi- 
ty's sake,)  whatever  imperfections  may  have  been  discovered  in  her 
work,  certainly  wrdte  with  great  sprightliness  and  vivacity :  if  her 
sketches  were  not  always  drawn  during  paroxvsms  of  good  temper,  they 
were  not  delineated  in  colors  extracted  from  the  "  fat  weed  that  roots 
itself  on  Lethe's  wharf:"  she  has  been  charged  with  the  guilt  of  ill* 
naiiners,  but  not  with  the  appHcation  of.  gross  and  disgusting  flattery : 
■he  scolds  a  little  now  and  then,  bnt  never  fawns,  wheedles,  or  daube 
keriabjects  with  servile  obsequiousness,  laid  on  with  the  trowel.  Now 
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in  all  this,  it  muti  be  opnfessed  that  Mrs.  TraUope  and  Mrs.  Willard 
haf«  no  resemblance ;  tbey  are  perfect  antipodes;  they  are  removed  as 
far  asander 


As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole. 


The  first  letter  is  dated  on  board  (he  ship  Charlemagne,  and  gives 
some  account  of  the  voyage  and  the  passengers.  The  lirst  was  novel 
and  sublime — the  latter  were  agreea|l>le  and  intelligent.  The  captain 
was  Tory  attentive  and  polite — acnpiething  like  one  of  the  Troy  ferry- 
men on  the  Hudson !  a  perfect  phenomenon.  The  two  next  letters 
discover  our  traveler  and  her  companions  at  Havre,  partaking  of"  the 
goodly  viands  whicli  Madame  Lebourg,  the  accomplished  hostess  of  the 
hotel  de  TEuropc,  placed  before  them  in  long  and  agreeable  succes- 
sion." No  oooking  could  equal  that  of  the  French — rooms  comforts 
able — beds  clean — but  all  these  "  particulars"  were  slighted,  in  order 
that  the  writer  might  finish  her  "  despatches,  to  send  by  that  gentle- 
manly man,  the  captain  of  the  De  Rham."  By  looking  on  a  throng 
of  peasantry,  Mrs.  Willard  discovered  that  France  was  the  home  of 


at  the  centre  of  her  dinner-table,  and  performed  with  dignity  and  de- 
cision the  honor  of  the  repast.  Politics  were  the  absorbing  subject  of 
conversation.  The  manner  of  setting  the  table  did  not  differ  much 
from  the  American.  After  dinner  the  company  went  to  the  salon  to 
take  ooflfoe,  cordials^  noyean,  ditc.  Madame  Lebourg  still  cheerful  and 

Sleasant  (what  a  pattern  for  a  hostess !)  The  men  wore  whiskers,  and 
Irs.  Willard  expressed  a  pious  wish  that  it  might  be  long  before 
American  gentlemen  should  adopt  the  fashion.  Alas !  how  have  the 
events  of  three  years  disappointed  her  devout  aspirations!  Madame 
Lebourg  was  a  politician— a  liberal— >"  full  of  feeling  for  the  good  La 
Fayette — the  common  father  of  the  French  and  the  Americans." 
Before  the  author  left  Havre,  the  passengers  gave  a  dinner  to  their 
gallant  captain. 

The  letters  from  Paris,  following  next,  fill  more  than  two  hundred 
pages.   We  cannot^  5f  course,  follow  the  amiable  author  to  all  the 

milliner's  shops,  soirees,  theatres,  churchea,  hospitals,  scbdds,  &Cb 
which  she  visited.  The  attempt  wotild  be  a  work  of  supererogation; 
for  every  body  will  buy  the  book  and  read  ail  the  descriptions,  and  be 
entranced  over  the  sentimental  reflections.  .Every  person  whom  the 
anthor  met  in  Paris  was  a  gentleman  or  a  lady ;  every  body  treated  her 
with  deference,  respect,  and  affection ;  every  building  was  beantiful 
and  perfect;  in  short,  Mrs,  Willard  never  saw  any  thing  before  equal 
to  Paris  and  the  Parisians,  and  the  Parisians  had  never  seen  any  thing 
like  their  august  visiter.  We  make  a  few  extracts,  taken  altogether  at 
random,  to  support  our  declaration. 

^fnm  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riveu,  (oar  miiuflter  and  Ma  lady,)  I  have  received  a  khid 

politeness.    I  made  a  call  at  their  house  yesterday,  and  I  have  been  there  once,  ft 

few  evenings  since,  to  a  eoir^e,  the  only  one  they  have  yet  given  for  the  season.  « 

Aa  I  was  the  oldest  lady  of  our  par^,tiie  euatxMn  here  obliged  me  to  enter  the 

room  first,  and  a  little  in  advance  oi  the  others,  which  was  rather  embarrassing, 

as  not  enough  persons  had  arrived  to  fill  the  centre  of  the  room.    A  servant 

announced  us  as  we  entered,  one  by  one,  and  we  immediately  mingled  with  the 

companv ;  not  making  it  a  point  to  pay  our  respecta  %t  first  to  the  lady  of  the 

hoiiM,  rat  waithiff  ior  A^oovenieiit  opportunity.  Dr.  Mttea.  the  BocfeUuy  of 

LflgatioBi  who  hasMon  for  aoaio  time  reading  in  Parisy  loeam  lo  take  madi  inter- 


Mad  ame  Lebourg  skt 
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est  in.  tlie  affairs  oi  the  Americans ;  and  to  be  aolicitous,  that  we  ahould  so  demean 
imnalTMyM  tojdoIioiMf  toouroonnioD  ooQBtrjr.**  -p.  85., 

*'  Last  evening,  I  went  with  my  son  to  Gen.  La  Fayette's  8oir6e.  Mr.  Rivps, 
who  happened  to  be  near  the  door  of  the  first  apartment  of  the  suite  which  con- 
tained the  General's  oonpany,  joined  ns.  The  rooms  were  unasaally  Aill.  We 

edged  along,  conversing  together — expecting  to  find  the  general  in  the  next  room  ; 
when  suddenly  the  countenance  of  the  blessed  patriot,  lull  of  benevolence,  was 
beaming  upon  as.  After  answering  his  inquiries  about  my  health,  !<  told  him  1 
hoped  he  was  not  the  worse,  for  the  dissipation  of  the  last  evening.  "  Oh  no," 
said  he,  "  I  am  all  the  better  for  having  spent  tho  evening  with  you  !"  This  be 
said,  not  emphasising  the  yeUt  but  in  juat  such  a  way  tliat  it  niiirht  mean,  "  I  am 
the  better  for  having  been  amused  last  evening — and  I  told  £im  I  was  happy 
that  he  had  been  entertained.  It  may  look  like  vanity  for  me  to  tell  you  of  these 
thing! ;  but  it  is  not  my  pride  alone  ;  it  is  luy  deeply  filial  affection,  my  rever- 
ential  love,  that  ie  grati£ed  thus  to  meet  a  relurui  where  1  iiad  little  reason  to 
expect  it."  p.  86. 

"  The  curtain  rose.  Nourrit,  an  actor  who,  in  the  former  piece  had  the  priaci-, 
pal  male  part,  came  forward.  He  was  dressed  as  a  Parisian  gentleman.  His  figure 
was  bold,  and  he  bore  in  his  hand  an  ample  istundard,  which  he  elevated,  waving 
the  tri-colored  flag.  He  had  himself,  been  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  three  days. 
He  auog  the  song  in  its  true  spirit,  amidst  repeated  apptlauses.  When  he  came  to 
the  part  where  tt  speaks  of  La  Fayette,  with  his  white  hairs,  the  hero  of  botii 
world.s,  tlie  air  was  rent  with  a  sudden  shout.  I  looked  at  hiiu,  and  met  his  eye. 
There  was  precisely  the  same  expression  as  I  marked,  when  we  sung  to  him  in 
Troy ;  and  again  I  ahared  the  •nbUme  emotiona  of  hie  aoni,  and  again  thej  over- 
powered my  own.  My  lipe  quivered,  and  irrepreaaible  tear*  etarted  to  mj 
ejes."   p.  88. 

"  Republican  as  I  am,  I  was  silly  enough  to  be  pleased,  that  the  queen  wore  a 
cloak,  in  fashion  and  material,  like  one  Iliad  just  been  buying ; — of  a  blue-black 
gros  d«  JiuUf  with  abroad  velvet  cape.  I  do  not  however  put  this  important  matter 
akofether  on  the  ground  of  her  royal  dignity.   From  all  f  hear,  and  from  what  I 

have  had  opportunities  of  ohservinif,  1  like  the  woinaa.  The  enemies  of  Louis 
Phillppei  who  sav  hard  tilings  of  hiui,  speak  well  of  his  oueen ;  as  being  a  pious, 
TurtttouB,  charitable  and  amiable  person  ;  a  frequenter  of  the  eharch,  a  good  wife, 
—a  setter  of  good  examples  to  her  dauirhters  ; — ^and  to  her  country-woraen, — too 
many  of  whom  need  them.  And  so  I  am  pleased  to  wear  a  cloak  like  hers  ; — or 
rather  to  speak  in  the  character,  which  our  poet  Halleck  gives  of  the  people  of 
my  native  state,  willing  that  she  should  wear  one  like  me."    p.  100. 

The  enunciation  of  Cavier  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  speakers  at 
the  Chamber  of  DepatieB;->more  like  the  speech  of  a  grave  and  dignified,  yet 

polite  Eiiij'lisli  orator;  not  that  f)er[)etual  flow,  of  unempha-sised  and  unaccented 
words,  which  French  speaking  often  presents; — the  close  of  a  period  seeming  to 
bring  up  to  sneh  a  pause,  as  a  horseman  in  foil  tilt  makes,  when  an  %inexpected 
ravine  crosses  his  way.  The  consequence  was,  that  I  understood  his  French  more 

Brfectly  than  any  other,  which  1  have  heard  in  Paris ;  except  it  may  be,  tiiat  of 
adame  George  La  Payette."  p.  191. 

"Madame  George  La  Fayette,  called  on  me  this  morninir.  and  from  her  I  rejoire 
to  learn,  that  the  General  is  now  well.  She  spoke  of  the  pending  trial  of  the 
ministers;  sud  it  was  a  serioas  matter,  and,  aovised  me,  if  I  .wined  to  visit 

schools,  or  any  (hin<r  of  the  kind,  to  be  indostrious  this  week, as  the  neityU 
would  probably  be  better  to  remain  at  home. 
"  She  insisted  on  my  coming  this  evening  to  the  soir6e,  which,  as  1  bad  been  so 

often,  I  had  intended  at  this  time  to  miss.  I  saw  again  the  benignant  face  of  La  Fay- 
ette, and  felt  the  kind  paternal  erasp  of  his  han,d,  and  heard  his  affectionate — "  How 
do  you  do,  my  dear  fnend."  Once  in  the  coarse  of  the  evening,  he  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  came  to  me.  He  asked  me  if  1  was  going  to  Mr.  Rives' 
the  next  evening.  1  said  I  was.  "  Then,"  said  he,  I  will  see  you  there."  I 
preserve  his  words,  because  I  think  they  often  display,  as  in  this  instance,  a  pecul- 
iar tact.  -He  did  not,  in  direct  terms,  flatter  me  by  raying  that  my  being  at  Mrs.' 
R.'s  would  influence  his  going,  yet,  he  gave  me  a  chance,  by  his  manner  of  ex- 
pression,  to  flatter  myself,  if  I  cboie  to  on  so."  p.  1S6. 

"  La  Fayette  had  arrostt  d  me  as  usna],  at  my  entrance,  with  his  kind  greeting 
of, "  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  friend  ?"      Well,  General,"  said  1,  "  and  so  yon 
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and  tit  the  ftshkmable  and  respectable  people  of  the  French  'eapital. 

Mrs.  Willard  must  have  had  a  nUMt  extramdioary,  if  not  miracolons, 
faculty,  of  attracting  the  attention  and  securing  the  affections  of  all 
persons  of  any  note.  She  met  Madame  Belloc  and  her  friend,  not 
merely  as  "  literary  ladies  of  high  talent  and  attainmcnt-r-but  sisters — 
ready  to  take  her  to  their  heart  of  hearts."  Madame  S.  very  graciously 
consented  "  to  wave  their  custom"  of  the  French  good  society,  and 
call  on  Mrs.  Willard  first,  and  afterwards  sent  her  a  billet  de  part — "  a 
billet  dc  part  is  sent  by  French  people  of  the  bon  ton  to  all  their  ac- 
quaintances, on  occasions  of  deaths,  births,  and  marriages,  to  gire 
Inlbrniation  of  these  events."  Mrs.  (k»ie  very  kindly  went  in  person 
to  invite  Mrs.  Willard  to  lier  soir6e.  Madadw  de  Maubourg  kindly 
volunteered  to  obtain  for  her  a  music  teacher.  M.  Mazzara  politely 
accompanied  her  to  the  Boulevard,  to  procure  a  carriage,  though  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  she  did  not  know  him.  These  are  but  as  grains 
of  wheat  taken  oot  fjX  a  bushel ;  every  page  contains  similar  testnnony 
of  the  high  consideration,  which"^  Mrs.  Willard  enjoyed ;  indeed,  it  is 
marvellous  that  she  ever  lived  to  get  out  of  Paris.  One  can  hardly 
read  two  or  three  pages  without  fearing  that  the  next  will  record  the 
fact  of  her  being  entirely  used  up  br  the  affectionate  people  of  that 
city.  '  , 

We  have  intimated  above,  that  the  .writer  of  tbis'book  preserved  a 
remarkable  degree  of  good  temper  towards- herself;  doubtless,  she  was 
equally  kind  to  all  other  persons  of  equal  respectability.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  indicates  the  possession  of  a  commendable  frankness 
towards  one  of  her  own  coumry-woroen,  and  entitles  her  to  a  diploma 
from  a  celebrated  .college,  of  which  Lady  Teazle  was  once  a  licentiate 
and  Mrsi  Candor  and  Lady  Sneerwell  popular  pFofessors  r— 

"  At  General  La  Ftyetta't  soirts,  I  met,  as  usaal,  that  fiwer  AnurieaiM  Miss 
who  does  her  cotintry- women  iio  credit  here.  She  is  a  spinster  of  "  no  certain 
age."  Some  say  she  is  crazy.  She  dresses  Inuch,  but  I  am  told  liyes  very  cheap, 
in  a  place  not  much  better  than  a  garret,  without  attendants,  or  protection.  I  am 
told  ner  friends  in  America  are  respectable ;  but  why,  if  this  be  so,  they  should 
allow  hflf  to  go  on  at  the  rate  she  does,  1  am  not  able  to  say,  nnless  it  be  that  they 
oUinot  hinder  it.  I  am  sure  she  is  a  great  annoyance  to  the  La  Fayettes.  I  liave 
heard  that  she  sent  a  request  that  her  cairiafe  might  fall  in  after  that  of  Madama 
George  La  Fayette,  at  the  expected  opera  rail,  which  is  now  the  ftnnd  topic : 
that  would  be,  of  course,  to  Join  her  party,  and  Madame  La  FayettO|A  am  momlly 
certain,  will  refuse,  though  it  will  give  her  pain."    p.  181. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  see  Mrs.  Willard  upon  English  ground.  She 
embarked  in  a  steam- boatfor  London;  and,  lest  we  should  do  injustice' 
by  describing  her  approach  after  ooir  own  homely  manner,  we  quote  her*  ' 
own  language,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  pottiy  or  the 
grammar  is  the  most  striking : —  -  ■ 

"  The  wind  favored  us,  and  two  hours  after  our  departure,  the  white  cliffs  of 
England  rose  before  us.  I  beheld  them  witli  emotion|— *poetic  thoughts  filled  my 
imagination,— I  took  out  my  pockot-book  and  wrote, 

«  Hail  Britain  I  bait  Ibea  islsnd  queen, 

Tliat  sim  enthroned  on  yonder  challfy  cliflli,       -  '     "  . 

■  And  stretcbml  far  thy  iceptre  o'er  the  main  t  >    ■  ^ 

Land  of  my  falbers,  hail !   The  vital  stream 
Within  my  veinR,  true  to  its  ancient  source, 
Warms  through  my  heart,  u  I  approach  thy  ihores. 

"  But  my  poetic  vein  heing  broken  in  upon  by  the  vulgar  affair  of  eating,  I  de- 
scended,   for  fear,"  as  Milton  says, "  lest  dinner  cool^"— and  thus  was  cooled  my 
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own  head.  The  dinner  was  much  in  the-sarae  style  as  in  our  American  steam- 
boats, tmt  less  elegant.  At  the  dinner  table,  the  gentletnea  were  exceedingly 
ttt6iitiT«  and  polHe.*'  p.  980/ 

As  she  approached  London,  Mrs.  Willard  found  herself  "  amidst  a 
world  of  shipping."  '  Sher  landed  at  the  Tower  stairs.  "  The  princii^ 
paledififceof  this  pile  and  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's"  she  "  knew  as  soon 
as  she  saw  them,"  During  her  brief  residence  in  London,  she  appar- 
ently visited  every  thing  and  saw  every  body — "  the  distinguislied  Dr. 
Johnson" — the  Rev.  Mr.  Irving — the  lions,  tigers,  lynxes  and  hyenas 

of  the  Zoological  Gardens— Miss  Edgeworth — Mrs*        ,  Mr.  D.»  the 

Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of 
London — Mrs.  Fry — Mrs.  II — ,  and  Robert  Owen.  With  Owen  she 
had  a  discussion  u[)on  Christianity  and  came  off  victorious.  "  Mrs.  R — 
complimented  mc  on  the  eloquence  with  which  I  had  spoken,  and 
promised  to  give  me  a  book."  The  contest  reneweo,  and  to  a ' 
question  from  Mrs.  Willard,  there  sacceeded  "  a  solemn  pause.  Mr. 
Owen  reddened  and  stammered  out  an  indistinct  reply,  like  a  man  that 
spoke  in  pain."  Slie  also  visited  Coleridge,  the  poet,  and  thougli  she 
"  was  delighted  at  the  time"  with  his  conversation,  slie  was  unable  to 
recall  many  of  his  expressions  or  ideas."  At  Miss  Edgeworth's,  our 
traveler  was  introduced  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  "  astonish- 
ment" at  hearing  her  talk  "  so  got  the  better  of  his  discretion,  that  he 
exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  half  the  company,  '  Why,  she 
is  very  welll'  A  lady  said  to  Mrs.  Wiliard  one  morning,  "I  hear 
JOVL  iaUted  last  night.  O  dear !  how  sorry  !  am  that  I  dia  not  ait  up 
and  hear  you."  Gen.  Oliviera  and  his  '*  noble  Poriuguese  family"  dinea 
at  the  same  table  with  Mrs.  Willard;  '*  Miss  Oliviera  peeled  oranges 
for  us  in  the  Portuguese  fashion,  quite  a  new  style  to  mc."  "  The 
Olivieras  are  high  bred  and  very  agreeable  people."  As  to  the  matter 
of  peeling  oranges,  onr  readers  wiu  thare  with  us  in  our  astonishment, 
that  a  lady  who  apparently  knows  every  thing  else,  should  have  Una.  *- 
ignorant  of  so  important  an  operation. 

We  find  Mrs.  Willard  at  Hounslow  Heath  ;  at  Windsor ;  at  Wood- 
stock, admiring  Rosamond's  well  and  Blenheim ;  at  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  at.  Rob  Roy's  cave,  at 
Edinburgh,  at  the  spot  where  Fitz  James  lost  liis  charger,  at  Ellen's 
island,  and,  (to  be  no  more  particular,)  at  almost  every  spot  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  poems  and  novels,  not  oniittinc^  Bothwell  Brigg, 
Salisbury  Craig,  and  Arthur's  Seat.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  D— 
she  was  introduced  to  that  eminent  philosopher,  George  Combe,  whose 
singular  ideas  were  in  some  instances  brought  together  in  such  sin- 
gular contrasts  and  relations,  that  she  **  could  not  avoid  laughing  ou^ 
right." 

On  her  return  to  London,  Mrs.  Willard  received  a  packet  from  Miss 
Edgeworth,  containing  letters  of  introduction  to  the .  principals  of 
sundry  female  boarding^hools.  Those  schools  which  she  visited  are 
not  represented  as  being  in  any  manner  'saperior  to  the  Female  Semi-  u 
nary  at  Troy.  **  Were  it  possible,"  she  says,  **  for  me  to  remain  longer 
in  England,  I  would  endeavor  to  bring  the  subject  of  public  schools  for 
females  before  Lord  Brougham."  One  of  the  most  remarkable  inci- 
dents, which  befel  Mrs.  Willard,  is  thus  stated : — '*  By  the  way,  I  came 
very  near  meeting  Basil  Hall  and  Tom  Moore."  Bui  we  presume 
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oar  readers,  like  onrselves,  arc  satisfied  that  Mrs.  WilUrd'e  book  is 
a  very  remarkable  book,  and,  will,  wtthoat  any  IbHber  leodmBiendatHiii 
from  .na,  purchase  it 'forthwith,  for  the  benefit  of  female  edocatioil  in 

Chreece.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  will,  we  hope,  be  no  less  adyanta- 
g^us  to  the  cause  in  that  country  than  the  study  of  the  book  will  be 
to  the  females  of  our  own.  How  far  such  a  work  may  conduce  to  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  those  for  whose  use  it  was  originally  com- 
posed, we  ahall  not  pretend  to  cakniate.  Nor  wtfuld  we  underti^ke  to 
dedde  to  what  extent  the  avowed  object  of  the  pnblioaticm  should  se- 
cure indulgence  for  nny  slight  imperfections  it  may  possess.  We  must 
be  permitted,  however,  to  express  our  belief  that  Mrs.  Willard's  great 
popularity  as  a  teacher,  and  her  unheard-of  success  as  a  writer  of  tx)oks 
of  travel,  wilt  not  so  operate  as  to  induce  ladies  of  tmaUitr  ability  to 
fellow  her  esample.  There  is  great  danger,  when  a  lady  undertakes 
to  write  an  account  of  her  intercourse  with  the  highest  ranks  in  foreign 
society,  that  she  may  indulge,  a  little  more  than  is  usually  deemed  con- 
sistent with  the  innate  mc^esty  of  her  sex,  in  the  use  of  the  personal 
pronoun^  first  person^  singolar  number,  as  oar  grammarians  say  : — not 
that  we  would  insinuate  aught  against  Mrs.  Willard's  absolute  freedom 
from  all  appearance  of  egotism  ;  but  ladies  of  less  diffident  characters, 
if  any  such  should  ever  be  tempted  to  describe  scenes  and  incidents  in 
high  life — all  which  they  saw  and  part  of  which  they  were" — might 
be  betrayed,  by  the  force  of  example,  into  a  style,  which  sbonld  render 
them  obnoxious  to  the  sneers  of  malicious  criticism— a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  deprecated. 

RievieWf  Historical  mid  Political,  of  the  late  Revolution  in  France^ 
and  of  the  consequent  Events  in  Belgium,  Poland,  Great-Bfitmf^, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.    By  CaUb  Cushing,   In  2  nals. 

An  American  Review  of  the  late  revolutionary  movements  in  Eu- 
rope is  an  important  addition  to  the  political  literature  of  our  country. 
The  excitement  of  party  divisions  is  so  strong  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, that  the  most  direct  and  circumstantial  information  concerning 
any  political  question,  and  almost  any  political  event,  must  be  received 
with  many  allowances.  Thus  the  Edinburgh  Review  describes  the  late 
Revolution  in  France  as  a  glorious  uprising  of  the  spirit  of  liberty 
against  the  encroachments  of  despotism ;  but  the  London  Quarterly 
would  liave  as  brieve  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  Ueentiotisaess 
of  a  frantic  mob,  tramplmg' under  feot  tlra  authority  of  the  government, 
the  legitimate  government  of  that  paternal  monarch,  Charles  X.  by 
the  mere  force  of  numbers.  From  England  we  have  three  distinct 
views  of  all  political  subjects — a  Tory  view,  a  Whig  view,  and  a  Rad- 
ical view.  Prom  France  we  have  a  droit  view,  a  gauche  view,  an 
txtrime  gauche  view,  a  juste  miHeu  view,  and  so  on,  to  all  the  points 
of  the  politicly  compass.  From  other  European  nations  we  generally 
get  such  views  as  the  Metternichs  arc  pleased,  in  their  high  wisdom, 
to  give  us.  It,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to 
have  the  well-weighed  opinions  of  an  American,  whose  mind  is  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  rational  liberty,  and  accomplished  in  the  learn* 
,  ing  of  Europe  ;  a  man,  who  can  examine  patiently,  compare  coolly, 
and  judge  impartially;  a  man,  who  can  think  clearly  and  write  ferci- 
voL.  VI.  32 
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biy.  The  opinions  of  such  a  rnaa  may  b€  considered  in  some  measure 
as  anticipating  the  decisions  of  posterity.  The  book  before  w  hab 
^ivtn  us  great  satisfactioD.  It  is  full  of  minute  particulars,  but  deeply 
interesting,  to  the  last  page.  Mr.  Gushing  writes  like  a  man  who  is 
thoroiifrhly  familiar  with  his  subject,  and  his  descriptions  are  so  clear 
that  wo  can  understand  the  scenes  described  at  once  and  coinpletely. 
He  has  apparently  gone  over  tl^  whole  ground,  and  examined  all  the 
looalities  with  his  owaeyes;  ibr  be  writes  with  the  distinctness  of  an 
eye  witness,  or  rather  with  more  distinctness  than  an  eye  witness  could 
probably  attain.  Thus  all  the  movements  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
ilevolution  of  the  Three  Days  are  set  before  us  in  the  most  admirable 
order.  Every  step  is  traced,  from  the  first  outbreak  of  popular  tumult, 
to  the  glorious  consummation  of  popular  triumph  over  a  perjured  mon- 
arth  and  a  pei-jurcd  ministry,  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  reader,  of  ordi- 
nary powers  of  attention,  can  follow  and  comprehend  the  whole.  At 
the  same  time,  the  whole  work  is  animated  by  a  spirit,  so  philosophical, 
so  moderate,  and  so  just,  that  we  rise  from  it  with  a^wtUed  conviction, 
that  the  cause  of  Liberty,  of  Order,  and  of  Law,  has  made  a  permanent 
addition  to  its  strength  by  this  last  perilous  experiment. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  a  retrospect  of  European 
Civilization,  and  an  "  Idea  of  the  French  Revolution."  The  former 
is  drawn  up  with  a  good  deal  of  ability,  and  deep  learning.  It  is  a 
condensation  of  the  scattered  lights  of  history,  through  a  dark  but  in^ 
teresting  period  in  the  progress  of  man  ;  and  it  prc^^ents  a  very  intelli- 
gible view  of  the  formations  of  those  institutions,  to  \\  hich  the  societies 
of  modern  Europe,  the  whole  course  of  European  thought,  all  the 
forms  of  European  culture,  and  all  the  channels  of  European  opinion, 
owe  their  origin.  The  **  Idea  of  the  French  Revolution"  contains,  of 
course,  but  little,  if  any  thing,  that  is  absolntelf  new ;  but  in  many 
respects  it  has  the  effect  of  novelty,  by  the  proper  grouping  of  inci- 
dents and  characters,  so  as  to  give  consistency,  harmony,  and  truth  to 
the  whole. 

After  thb  highly  appropriate  introduction,  the  main  subject  of  the 
work  is  begun.  The  condition  of  France,  and  the  various  influences  . 
which  acted  on  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  her  inhabitants,  at  the 
accession  of  the  Polignac  Ministry,  are  carefully  described.  The  sus- 
picions entertained  by  the  country,  of  the  purposes  of  the  cabinet,  the 
meeting  of  the  chambers,  the  prorogation,  the  subsequent  elections^ 
the  expedition  to  Algiers,  are  interesting  incidents  in  the  prdude  to 
the  great  revolutionary  drama.  Chapter  III.  contains  an  able  review 
of  the  state  of  parties,  and  a  clear  statement  of  the  celebrated  ordi- 
nances!, which  were  aimed  desperately  at  the  liberty  of  the  French 
people,  but  recoiled,  with  such  a  fatal  rebound,  on  the  heads  of  Uieir 
projectors.  As  this  ib  decidedly  the  roost  important  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Revolution,  we  quote  the  following  excellent  sketch : — 

"  In  such  a  condition  of  panics,  what  were  the  indications,  which  encouraged 
the  Ministers  to  invade  the  Charter.'  No  man  knows,  and  they  cannot  tell, 
whwe  thfiv  diieoTMed  any  grounds  of  confidence  whereon  to  proceed.   A  iSree 

Eress  had  been  sounding  the  tocsin  of  alarm  for  eleven  months.  The  aristocracy 
ad  no  power  as  such  ;  for  none  could  it  have  after  the  abolition  of  the  rights  of 
primogeniture.  The  clerofy  were  divided,  unpopular,  and  without  inlhience.  A 
violent  ezcitfttion  of  ■entitnent  pervaded  the  whole  country.  The  election  had 
piQVld  the  ftiee  of  popular  right,  even  in  spite  of  the  erUficially  devised  eyetem 
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4lf'«leelQinl  colleges.    All  men  felt  rwiy  to  act  upon  tlie  maxlm^^  and  motto  of  a 

fatriotic  society,  v.hich  aasnmed  for  its  title  '  ,'1idc  fni .  h  CkI  l'  aidrra.'  The 
eople  were  cunscious  of  their  rigUts,  contident  in  Uieir  power  to  ttustain  them, 
and  ready  to  do  all  and  dare  all,  niher  than  aabmit  to  any  ari>itraxj  aets  on  tlie 
part  of  the  King. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  the  situation  and  character  of  Charles  X. 
of  Prance  were  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  James  II.  of  England.  M.  de  Polig- 
naxs  might  have  taken  warning  from  this  instructive  page  in  the  history  of 
prinees,  when  he  saw  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  run  out  the  extraordinary 
—  parallel  to  its  con  summation.  In  England,  Charles  I.  by  singular  alternations  of 
weaknen  and  obstinacy,  contributed  to  htiixg  on  the  revolution  which  led  him  to 
the  scaffbid ;  and  in  Prance  Lonb  X VI.  wonderfully  like  Charles  in  his  virtues 
and  his  failinf»s,  had  reached  the  same  result  by  the  same  means.  In  France,  as 
in  England,  wild  Utopian  schemes  of  government,  sanctioned  by  varioos  fiustions, 
aftervrards  a^tated  a  country  given  up  to  tiie  nearpation  and  f|rranny  of  legislar' 

tive  assemblies.  The  dictatorsliip  nf  Crunnvoll  followed  in  Knrrland,  as  that  of 
Napoleon  did  iu  France,  the  military  glorv  and  personal  talents  of  these  extraor- 
dinary men  having  proved  too  powerral  for  the  public  liberties,  while  no  legiti- 
mate monarch  ever  reigned  with  greater  ditrnity  than  they,  or  with  a  truer  per- 
ception of  what  the  internal  welfare  of  the  country  required.  The  Restoration 
came  next ;  and  it  needs  only  the  same  full  development  of  the  history  Louis 
XVIII.  to  show  how  much  the  one  voluptuary  renembled  the  other  in  his  char- 
acter  and  the  policv  of  his  government.  To  each  a  brother  had  succeeded;  and 
whooould  deny  that  Charts  X.  was  the  very  dovMe  of  James  II.  ?  The  same 
weak  unreasonincf  obstinacy  impelled  each  to  attempt  the  overturn  of  the  consti- 
tution^ which  he  was  sworn  to  maintain.  Charles  X.  was  not  yet  dethroned,  for 
the  olimaxof  his  arbitrary  attempts  was  to  come.  But -everybody  was  following 
out  the  analogy.  It  was  iinfolded  in  the  new5?paper8,  discussed  in  conversation, 
present  to  every  mind.  All  the  world  seemed  to  say  to  the  King  :  If  you  under- 
take the  same  enterprise,  you  must  expect  the  same  fate;  for  your  kinsman  of 
Orleans  stands  ready  to  pUy  the  identical  part  here,  which  William  of  Naasaa 
enacted  in  England. 

**lt  was  in  such  a  state  of  portiea,  in  a  crims  like  this,  when  the  whole  nation 
was  expecting  occasion  for  oppugnation  and  preparing  to  display  it,  that  Charles 
undertook  to  assume  the  swelling  port  of  absolute  power.  To  the  only  faithful 
counsellors  of  bis  family,  he  seems  to  have  held  the  doctrines  of  Leontes,  for- 
getting that  this  was  the  age  of  revolutions,  constitutions,  and  equal  rights,  and 
not  that  of  the      divimmn : 

^  W'\\\  nied  »ve 

Commune  w  itii  you  of  lliis.'    Nor  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instiL'atinn  !    Our  i-wi-.h'm; \ti  ve 
CalU  not  your  roiinsel  ;  tint  our  natural  |toodlM88 
ItnpartK  this  ; — wtiicli,  if  ycui,  or  .'^tiipefK  d,  •  ,^ 

<Jr  seeming  so  in  .«kill,  cannot  or  w  ill  n<l 
Keliflh  as  truth,  like  iis, — infurni  yuiirselveg 
Wc  need  )io  inun- of  your  advice  ; — the  matter, 
The  loM,  ttie  gain,  the  ord'rijig  o'ot,  is  all 
Pkopeily  oms. 

No  reasoning,  in  fact,  could  turn  back  a  man  who  Iwd  acquired  the  obstinacy 
of  anility  without  its  maturity  of  wisdom  or  discretion  uf  character.  A  brilliai^ 
levee  was  holden  at  St.  Cloud  on  Sunday,  the  l?r>tli  of  July,  at  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  the  C4irp3  diplumaliaur ,  and  the  hahiluf  s  of  the  royal  saloon, 
'assembled  for  the  last  time  to  grace  tJie  Court  of  Charles  Tenth.  Those  who 
were  in  the  secret  of  the  meditated  coxip  d'  etaty  carefully  disguised  their  feelings 
under  A  cheerful  exterior;  and  the  great  body  of  courtiers  felt  easy  amid  toe 
asanfanees,  direct  and  indirect,  which  were  holden  out  to  them  by  the  parties  to 
the  conspiracy.  The  famous  Ordinances  were  siened  on  the  same  -day,  after  the 
close  of ,  the  lev6e,  and  carried  to  Paris  by  one  or  the  Ministers,  to  be  Inswrted  in 
the  next  Moniteur.  The  Keeper  of  the  Seals  himself,  M.  Chantelauze,  who,  ae 
appears  from  the  Trial  of  the  Ex-Ministers,  had  drawn  .up  the  Report  already 
spoken  of,  sent  fbr  M.  Sauvo,  the  conductor  of  the  Moniteur,  to  receive  the  Ordr- 
nances  for  pnhliealioii  M.  Sauvo  found  M.  dr  Mnntltel  with  M.  Chantelauze, 
the  two  Ministers,  both  exiubitiog  the  greatest  dejection  in  their  manner ;  and  he 
did  not  dk^p^  ftom  them  hit  own  consternation,  when  he  cane  to  nndecataad 
the  natoM  of  the  Ordinances. 
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"Of  tliese  Ordinancpis,  one  saspended  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  another  annulled 
the  election  of  the  Deputies,  and  a  tiurd  arbitrarily  changed  the  conatitution  of 
the  Mxam  ChUDbtn.  The  OnttMUMe  rekUve  to  the  rireM  consiated  of  nine 
articles,  which  placed  all  the  journals,  of  whatever  kind,  under  the  strict  surveil- 
lance nf  the  Pulice,  so  tJiat  no  periodical  writing  should  appear  without  authoriza- 
tion, to  b(>  renewed  every  three  months,  wd  liable  at  an^  time  to  be  revoked  or 
suspended.  Had  tliese  provit«i')n8  been  constitutional  in  form,  they  would  have 
been  oppressive  to  tiie  last  degree;  but  as  the  Charter  assigns  the  regulation  of 
the  press  to  the  lauM,  thil  is,  thi;  concurrent  acts  of  the  King  end  the  two  Chaa^ 
bexe,  this  Ordinance-  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  Charter. 

'*  The  second  Ordinance  is  brief  and  pithy.  After  settintr  forth  as  a  preamble 
the  '  Being  informed  of  the  mann>uvres,  which  have  been  practised  in  various 
parts  of  the  Kingdom,  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  electors  daring  the  late  operar 
tions  of  the  Electoral  Colleges,*  it  merely  ordains  that  *  7%9  Ckmiiher  of  Deputie* 
^  DejTtirfmrnts  is  dissolrrif.'  Such  are  the  words  used,  but  they  are  altogether 
nlse  and  deceptive.  I^o  Chamber  nf  Deputies  then  existed.  Individuals  had 
been  eleeted  to  be  members  of  a  future  Chamber  hereafter  to  be  organized )  bnt 
as  yet  there  was  no  Chamber.  The  words  of  the  Ordinance,  to  ppeak  the  exact 
trutii,  should  iiave  been:  'The  late  elections  of  Deputies  of  Departments  are  * 
annulled — for  this  and  this  only  was  what  the  Otdinance  did,  under  tlie  jenii(> 
ical  pretence  of  exercising  a  constitutional  power  to  dissolve  the  Chambers. 

To  comprehend  the  remaining  Ordinance  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the 
actual  and  past  state  of  the  laws  for  the  choice  of  Deputies.  The  Charter  pro- 
vides that  *  The  (Chamber  of  Deputies  sliaU  be  composed  of  Deputies  elected  bjr 
the  Kleetoral  Colleges,  the  organisation  of  which  shall  be  detennined  by  the 
laws'  (art.  HO,)  and  Uiat  '  Each  Department  shall  have  the  same  number  of  Dep- 
uties that  it  had  until  the  pregent  time  (art.  31.)  Previous  to  the  law  of  June, 
1820,  the  ntimber  of  Deputies  had  been  956,  all  returned  by  Electoral  CoUeges, 
of  which  there  was  but  one  for  each  Department,  and  c-onsistinrr  of  the  whole 
body  of  qualified  electors,  voting  altogether,  or  in  sections,  nccnrding  to  circum- 
•taniees  (LoiSF^Ttier,  1817.)  After  a  few  years'  trial  of  this  Hvt^tem,  it  appeared 
to  operate  too  favorably  for  tlie  democratic  principle,  and  the  Ministers  devised 
the  ingenions  legerdemain  of  the  double  tote,  heretofore  mentioned,  to  augment 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy  (Loi  29  Juin,  1820.)  The  Electoral  Colleges  already 
subsisting  were  suffered  to  remain  in  substance,  with  the  right  of  retuminjr  the 
958  old  members  as  before,  only  divided  into  permanent  sections,  called  CoUeges 
of  Arrondissement-;.  At  the  same  time  172  new  members  were  added,  to  be 
chosen  by  bodies  called  Departmental  Colleges,  composed,  ears  the  law,  *  of  the  % 
electors  paying  the  highest  tax,  in  number  equal  to  the  nrarth  part  of  all  the 
electors  in  tbe  Department'  (art.  2.)  Thesse  172  Deputies,  be  it  observed,  were 
created  by  a  miniHlerial  imnnnivre  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  the  nomination 
of  two-fifths  of  all  the  nit  iniiers  to  a  select  body  of  the  aristocracy,  in  the  hope 
that  a  small  portion,  at  lea.st,  of  the  other  three-fiftlis  wnnld  cnntinue  favorable  to 
the  court-party,  so  aa  thus  permanently  to  secure  a  niajorit y  to  the  Ministers.  Of 
course,  this  addition  to  the  Chamber,  and  .this  mode  of 'ele(  ting  the  additional 
members,  had  always  been  vehemently  censored  by  the  libenJ  party,  whose 
influemie  was  thus  greatly  abridged.  One  thing  more  is  to  be  remarked,  namely, 
that  the  membern  of  the  elective  Chamber  are,  in  the  language  of  the  Charter, 
styled  <  Deputies  of  DepertmenU'  (art.  50.)  This  expression  would  seem  to  be 
the  tme  legal  denomittation  for  all  the  Deputies  eolleetively ;  and  it  is  thus 
applied  even  in  the  Ordinance  of  July  25th,  for  dissolving  tlie  Cliarnbor. 

"  These  explanations  have  been  premised  in  order  that  the  reader  may  fully 
understand  the  mingled  meanness,  effrontery,  and  tyranny  of  the  Ordnasnee 
relative  to  the  elections.  It  begins  by  providing  that,  •  Conformably  to  the  arti- 
cles 15,  36,  and  50  of  the  Constitutional  Charter  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall 
consist  only  of  Deputies  of  Departments'  (art.  1 ;)  and  that  ♦  Each  Department 
shall  have  the  number  of  Deputies  allotted  to  it  by  the  3f)th  nrtirle  of  the  Consti- 
tntiooel  Charter'  (art.  3.)  Such  are  the  very  terms  of  the  Ordinance  ;  and  when  ^ 
we  come  to  render  these  cabilistical  phrases  into  something  more  intelligible  to 
OS  yvAgjU  suhlunarv  mortals,  it  will  be  seen  that  M.  de  Peyronnet,  the  author  of 
this  Orainanoe,  had  practised  very  diligently  upon  the  maxim  of  the  honest  diplo- 
matist, who  defined  words  to  be  'instruments  employed  for  concealing  one's 
meaning.'  The  signification  of  the  latter  article  is,  <  Henceforth  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  shall  contain  but  258  ncnbeis;'  thus  repealing  the  law  Jane,  1880. 
The  agaificatiMi  of  tbe  other  utiele  k  aqnelly  •betniae  and  fceen4ito,«nd  m  . 
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vtfled  in  a  moat  oontomptibl*  qniUble.  If  Am  sentence  had  htm  worded  in  di* 

simplicity  and  directness  of  an  honest  purpose,  it  would  have  been,  '  Henceforth 
the  Deputies  shaU  be  chosen  by  the  Departmental  Colleges  alone.'  The  singular 
phraaeologj  actually  employed  waa  adopted  in  a  spirit  of  low  cunning,  in  order 
to  have  it  seem  that  the  Ordinanre  was  but  a  restoration  of  the  Charter.  So  far 
as  it  regarded  tJie  number  of  Deputies  contemplated  by  the  Ordinance  it  was 
indeed  a  return  to  the  Charter ;  but  if  the  172  new  raembeis  elected  under  the 
law  of  1820  were  all  unconstitutional,  by  whom  were  they  introduced  and  for 
"what  purpose  ?  Were  they  not  the  creation  of  the  government  ?  Was  not  their 
creation  a  mere  trick,  a  device,  a  far-fetched  expedient,  to  enable  the  government 
to  return  members  favorable  to  themselvee,  oat  of  the  ranka  and  bj  ue  rotea  of 
the  high  aristocracy  alone  ?  But  what  right  had  M.  de  Peytonnet  to  aaaert,  aa 
he  impliedly  did,  that  the  Deputies  chosen  by  the  Colleges  of  Arrondisseraenta, 
that  ia,  bv  the  whole  body  of  electora,  were  not  Depotiea  of  Departments  within 
Ihe  true  intent  ef  the  Charter  ?  He  undertakea  ThtniJIy  to  affirm  that  none,  hoi 
Deputies  chosen  by  the  newly  invented  Cnllpg;c8  of  June,  1820,  are  Deputies  in 
any  sense,  and  by  force  of  this  notable  discovery  disfranchises  at  once  all  thoae 
eleetoia,  who  nhder  tiie  Uw  of  1817  voted  either  in  the  mass  or  in  sections,  and 
under  the  law  of  1620  were  permanently  or<ranized  into  sections.  The  whole 
electoral  power  was  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  famous  '  fourth  part,'*— 
les  clecteurs  les  plus  imposes, — nothing  being  assigned  to  the  other  three^fourtha 
but  the  right  of  nominating  a  list  of  candidateaf  oot  of  'whom  the fourth  part' 
should  choose  half  the  Deputies. 

*'  The  Ordinance,  of  coarse,  never  took  effect,  and  thaialbre  is  only  important  in 
a  historical  point  of  view.  It  was  illegal  in  the  aame  way  the  others  were,  inas- 
much as  it  did  that  by  royal  decree,  wnich,  according  to  the 'Charter,  could  onlv 
be  done  by  enacted  laws.  It  operated  in  fact  a  total  cnange  of  the  whole  cooati- 
ttttion  of  ue  Chambera.  We  have  taken  pains  to  give  a  jnat  accoant  of  the-mede 
in. which  it  was  devised,  becaase  this  doee  not  appear  to  been  well  under* 
stood  out  of  France,  and  could  not  be,  indeed,  without  careful  examination  of  tlie 
pre-existing  laws  on  the  subject.  It  should  be  added  that  another  Ordinance  cob- 
▼oked  tile  Electoral  Colleges  aooofflinff  to  tfae»aaw  aystem,  and  appointed  a  jnaet* 
ing  of  the  new  Chambera  that  wace'to  be  tiwa'tmoonatitotiooally  eleeted,  Ibr  "the 
S2dth  of  September. 

"When  theoe*Ordinaaeea  appeared'm  ^  Uoniteur,  and  began  to  be  generally 

known,  as  they  were  read  in  the  gardens,  cafis,  and  cabinets  de  lecture,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  consternation  they  universally  occasioned.  People  in  gener^ 
had,  perhaps,  been  hilled  into  comparative  tranquility,  supposing  that  tl}e  great 
atroggle  would  not  take  place  Tintil  after  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Clianibers. 
They  supposed  it  would  be  so,  because  they  presumed  the  Xing  would  act  with 
aome  degree  <^  discretion,  and  they  saw  the  manifest  advantage  to  him  in  havifijg 
the  crisis  deferred  until  the  Chambera  ahould  lake  aome  atep  of  a  violent  or  un- 
reasonable character,  so  as  to  give  a  eolbr  of  necearity  to  his  arbitrary-deatgna, 
and  thus  make  sure  of  the  sympathies  of  Europe.  They  supposed  it  would  be  so, 
beeaoae  they  saw  no  token  of  preparation,  on  the  part  of  the  Miniataxa,  to  en* 
counter  a  poptflar  movement.  And  thev  wereaatonnded  at  the  profligate  andaeity 
of  the  Bfiniaters,  in  thus  rooting  up  all  the  dearest  bulwarks  of  the  Charter  at 
onee,  and  in  a  manner  as  insulting  to  the  sense  of  the  nation,  as  it  was  destru.c* 
tive  of  tiieir  Kbearfiea.  But  indignation,  a  determination  to  make  a  stand  for  their 
rights,  desire  of  orgraniration,  and  a  looking  around  for  the  means  of  resisting  the 
government,  soon  took  the  place,  in  the  minds  of  ail  men.  of  the  stupor  and 
amazement  of  the  first  impression.  The  leading  spirits  saw  that  it  was  a  crisis  for 
boldness,  not  for  caution;  for  action,  not  for  deliberation.  The  casus  belli  had 
arrived.  If  a  single  encroachment  on  the  Charter  had  come  at  a  time,  the  Libe- 
rals might  have  aonbted  and  reasoned  and  calculated,  and  waited  for  the  next 
blow,  before  making  a  demonstration  themselves ;  but  here  was  a  sheet  of  the 
Moniteor  abolishing  the  Charter  as  it  were  in  a  paragraph, — here  were  the  guar- 
anteeaof  the  public  liberty  dashed  out  at  once  by  a  single  bold  sweep  of  the  minia- 
tetial  aponge : — and  the  emergency  left  no  alternative  to  the  nation  but  alaveiy 
or  civil  war.  They  ooold  not  neaiuita  which  to  ohooae.*^ 

Th«  obaseqaeDees  of  this  act  of  mioisteria)  madness  are  known  to 
an  the  woHd ;  the  real  character  of  the  act  is  but  imperfectly  under-  * 
stood.    The  sympathies  of  compassionate  hearts  have  followed  into 
banishnient  the  fhllen  family  of  Charles  X.  and  to  the  castle  of  Ham, 
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his  ministers,  who  are  doomed  to  a  civil  death.  People  have  not 
known,  or  have  forgotten,  that  the  act  ibr  which  they  suffeied,  Was  a 
crime  of  the  npoet  detestable  character,  and  deserved,  if  any  crime  ever 

deserved,  an  ignominious  death  on  the  scaffold.  Perjury  is  one  of  it8 
smallest  elements  ;  the  slicdding  of  l)!()od, — not  on  the  insignificant 
scale  of  highway  robbers  and  niidiiiglit  assassins, — but  murder  by 
thousands  is  chargeable  on  those  guilty  men.  The  simple  statement  <A 
iacts,  in  Mr.  Cushing's  book,  has  taken  from  oor  mind  the  last  vestige 
of  pity  for  those  infatuated  felons. 

We  have  already  j^poken  of  the  clearness  with  which  Mr.  Gushing 
explains  the  movements  of  tlie  two  parties  durtug  the  three  days.  The 
whole  of  this  passage  is  too  long  Ibr  qootatioii,  and  we  will  not  injare 
its  effect  by  attempting  to  select  a  part.  We  mast  content  ourselves 
by  commending  it  to  the  special  attention  of  American  readers.  The 
arrangements  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  regular  government,  are  » 
related  io  the  most  interesting  manner,  and  full  justice  is  done  to  the 
moderation  and  wisdom  of  the  French  people.  The  sobeeqaent  cause 
of  France  has  amply  sustained  her  first  decision  in  the  flush  and 
triumph  of  victory.  We  extract  the  following  sketch  of  Louis  Philippe's 
first  Cabinet : — 

"The  first  care  of  the  Kinjr  was,  of  course,  to  fix  the  organization  of  his  Cabinet 
on  a  perUMnent  basis.   The  Moniteur  of  August  12di  announced  that  M.  Dupoiit 
de  I'Eure  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Seals  ;  General  Gerard,  Minister  of  ^Vn^  ; 
the  Due  de  Broglie,  of  Public  Instructioti ;  M.  Guizot,  of  the  Interior;  Jiarou  ^ 
Louis,  of  Finane«;  Comte  .Mole,  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  Comte  S^bastiani,  of 
Marine.    At  the  same  time  MM.  Lafitte,  Casimir  P6rier,  Dupin,  and  Bignon  be* 
came  members  of  the  cabinet  without  portfoHos.  These  eminent  individuals,  most 
of  whom  have  been  frequently  before  us  in  the  foregoing  pages,  represented  the 
moderate  partj  ^mong  the  enemies  of  the  late  dynasty )  and  the  rame  reasona,  . 
which  had  seemedLto  •xaet  the  hasty  proceeding  of  the  Depattes  in  the  transfer  | 
of  the  crown,  namely,  the  danger  of  mmmotions  in  France  and  the  noressity  of 
conciliating  the  rest  of  Europe, — spoke  luudly  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  a  cabi>  , 
net  of  moderate  views.   And,  in  consideration  of  the  particular  pre-eminence  ac-  * 
quired  by  those  individuals  in  the  affairs  of  France,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ijire  a 
cursory  account  of  each  of  them,  in  this  place. 

"MlDopont  d  I'Eure,  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  French  judiciar7,was  ft 
practising  advocate  at  the  bar  of  Normandy  in  1789,  and  embarked  with  intrepidity 
and  zeal  in  the  caose  of  the  Revolution.  He  held  in  succession  the  offices  of 
mayor  of  his  fommune,  administrator  of  the  district  of  Ivouviers,  public  prosecutor, 
member  of  the  Coancil  of  t^ive  Uandred,  President  of  the  court  of  Koaen,  with 
▼arioQS  other  jndicnfl  and  legislatiye  stations,  bestowed  npon  him  previona  to  tiie 
Restoration,  after  which  he  became  one  of  tlu-  most  respected  and  influential 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition. 

Comlft  G^nurd  it  one  of  the  eminent  commanders  of  the  empire.  He  entered 
the  armies  of  the  Republic  as  a  volunteer  at  (he  age  of  eifrhfeen,  and  was  con- 
stantly in  service,  from  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  through  so  many  glorious  campaigns 
on  the  Rhine,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany  ;  but  it  was  in  the  series  of  bloody  batUes 
of  1812,  and  the  following  years,  that  he  became  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
During  tlie  Hundred  Days  he  was  second  only  to  Ney  in  the  glory,  and  equal  to 
him  in  the  devotedness,  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  France;  and  being  elected  a 
Deputy  in  18S22,  he  earned  new  titles  to  public  confidence  as  a  powerfiu  auziliaiy 
of  the  Opposition. 

"  The  Due  (le  Broglie  is  of  a  family  eminent  for  a  sncref^slun  of  great  military  4; 
men  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  but  is  himself  distinguished  only 
ae  a  man  of  letters  and  a  cirilian,  and  as  a  zealons  member  of  the  liberal  party 
ever  since  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration. 

"  M.  Guizot  has  made  his  way  to  distinction  as  an  author  and  a  writer  for  the 
daily  press,  and  is  more  universally  esteemed  for  his  talents  and  erudition,  than 
for  his  consistency  as  ^  statesman.  He  first  appeared  in  office  at  the  Restoration, 
as  secretary  general  of  the  Abbe  Montesijuieuj  the  then  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
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waA  he  followed  Loais  XVIII.  to  Ghent  daring  the  Hundred  Days.   Afle«  the 

second  Restoration,  lie  held  the  office  of  secretary  f^eneral  in  the  department  of 
Justioe,  and  linally  became  a  Cuuuaellor  of  Slate  under  the  ministry  of  M.  Deca- 
zes,  from  whom  lie  received  the  appointment  of  the  censonhip  of  the  preM. 
M.  Guizot  went  out  of  office  with  his  patron  the  Due  Decazes,  and  while  he  re- 
turned with  new  ardor  to  his  literary  pursuits,  he  gradually  became  identified  in 
his  political  course  with  the  liberal  party,  althoueh  it  was  impossible  to  obliterate 
the  recollection  of  his  aQti-national  opinions  and  eondoct  daring  the  early  yearn 
of  the  Restoration.   His  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  liave  impartea  to  him  a  Euro- 

E»an  celebrity,  especially  the  published  ones  on  the  History  of  Civilization  in 
arope  mnd  in  France,  whidi  deserve  to  be  better  known,  than  thej  now  are,  in 
the  Ifnited  Statee. 

**M.  Louis,  a  clerk  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  17S9,  adopted  with  his  whole 
lieert  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  .He  was  obhged  to  take  reluge  in  England 
daring  the  Reign  of  Tenor,  hot  retimed  to  France  under  the  Ceiisalate,  and  rose 
through  various  gradations  of  administrative  duties  to  be  Secretary  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Finance  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  downfall.  He  liaa  twice  held  the  samo 
office  since  the  second  Restoration,  but  at  other  times  hfts  gMierelly  acted  with, 
the  Opposition  in  the  (^'hamber  of  Deputies. 

*'  Count  Mole  began  liis  career  as  a  political  writer,  and  rose  rapidly  under  Napo- 
leon through  various  lesser  ottices  to  be  at  length  Minister  of  Justice.  Since  the 
Restoration  he  has  also  been  itigh  in  office,  having  lield  at  om  time  the  portfiilia 
of  the  Marine. 

"  Comte  Sebastiani  is,  like  Napoleon,  a  native  of  Corsica,  and  served  his  country- 
man, alternately  in  the  camp  and  in  embassies,  with  equal  iidelity,  distinction,  and 
honor.   Seine  elected  a  Deputy  in  1819,  he  displayed  talwits  as  a  legislator  not 

less  remarkable  than  tlio^e  which  he  had  cxUbited  in  diplomaoy  and  wor^slwaySy 
of  course,  in  the  ranks  of  Opposition.  ' 
**  M.  Lafitte,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revoladon  of  the  Three  Days,  was  deemed  the 

wealthiest  banker  in  France,  having  risen  by  his  own  merits,  from  a  clerkship  in 
the  house  of  the  banker  Ferregaux,  to  be  head  of  the  commerce  of  Faris,  and  to 
hold  eminent  rank  as  an  Opposition  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  We 
have  seen  the  responsible  part  lie  took  in  the  events  of  the  Three  Days;  and  to 
him,  more  than  to  any  other  individual,  was  then  ascribed  tiie  management  of  tbe 
various  measures  by  which  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  was  elevated  to  the  throne. 

"  M.  Casimir  Perier  was  also  a  banker  by  profession,  and  extensively  engaged  iu 
various  departments  of  productive  industry,  which  did  not  prevent  his  entering 
deeply  into  political  affairs.  The  important  stations  occupied  by  these  two  indi- 
viduals in  the  seqael  will  give  us  occasion  to  speak  of  them  more  particnlarly  at 
a  proper  time. 

"  M.  Dupin,  previous  to  tlie  Three  Duys,  had  been  chiefly  distinguished  as  an 
advocate  in  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar  of  Paris,  and  gained  tbe  good  will  of  the 
liberal  party  by  the  ability  he  displayed- in  the  defence  of  persons  aecosed  of  poltt- 
ieal  offences,  especially  in  the  many  trials,  immediately  consequent  upon  the 
saoond  Restoration.  Although  attached,  since  16VJ,  to  the  service  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  he  manifested,  it  would  seem,  little  readiness  to  participate  in  the  more 
decided  movements  of  the  Three  Days,  and  subjected  himself  to  continoal  aooSp 
sation  of  incivism  and  of  lukewaruiness  in  the  cause  of  tbe  Revolution. 

*<M.  Bignon  began  life  in  1703  as  a  soldier,  but  after  being  several  years  in  the 
army  was  transferred  to  the  diplomatic  service,  in  which,  and  in  the  performance 
of  kindred  administrative  I'uiictions,  he  continued  until  the  abdication  of  Napoleon. 
He  is  distinguished  as  an  author  and  as  a  liberal  Depoty  of  miimpeaehed  attach- 
ment  to  constitational  principles.  " 

The  successive  issue  of  the  French  Revolution  was  firflowed,  as  all' 
the  world  knows,  by  popular  commotions  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  first,  and  thus  far  the  only,  prosperous  imitation  of  the  glorious 
Three  Days,  was  enacted  in  the  Netherlands.  The  progress  of  this 
Revolation,  from  its  first  stage,  to  the  coroDation  of  Prince  Leopold  as 
King  of  Belgiom/is  narrated  with  the  same  thoroughness  of  knowl- 
edge,  and  clearness  of  comprehension,  which  give  so  high  a  value  to  the 
history  of  affairs  in  France.  The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  siege 
of  Antwerp  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader : — 
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"The  Kinff  of  Holland  having  distinctly  refused  to  evacuate  the  citadel  of 
Antwerpi  and  the  forts  and  places  dependent  upon  it,  which  the  treatv  was  de« 
•igned  to  affect,— an  English  order  in  eoaneil'  mam  Ha  appaannee  on  uio  7th  of 
November,  suspending  all  intercourse  with  Ilollaildt  and  commanding  the  deten- 
tion and  capture  of  all  ships  belonjinff  to  that  natlolu*  The  Moniteur  of  that  date 
gave  infhrmatioB  that  a  liko  ordor  had  boon  iasaed  ia  Franco.  And  at  tiio  aaana 
time  the  combined  En<rlish  and  French  fleets  were  despatched  to  the  Scheldt. 
And  these  demonstrations  producing  no  efiect,  the  French  army  of  the  Morth, 
Wider  the  command  of  Marahal  Gerard,  pasted  the  frontiers  on  the  15th,  dineting 
itself  on  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  In  takintr  this  step  Louis  Philippe  expressly 
andertook  not  to  occupy  any  of  the  fortified  places  of  iielgium, — but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  aftor  attaitung  thair  objoot,  tho  F^neh  troopo  would  immadiatrtj  rativa 
upon  the  territory  of  France. 

Marshal  Oerard  was  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Nemours,  and 
IbUowad'hy  a  nomarous  army  organized  and  eqaipped  with  thoee  irreaiatibia 
means  of  sure  success,  wliich  had  characterized  the  expedition  aeainst  Al|[iers.  On 
the  17tli  Baron  Chassc,  wlio  still  commanded  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  issned  an 
order  of  the  day,  announcing  his  resolution  to  hold  out  the  place  to  the  last  ex* 
tremitv.  Simultaneously  with  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Belgium,  Prussia 
caused  a  numerous  army  of  obsonratioa  to  asaemble  on  the  Maes,  engaging  to 
withdraw  it  when  the  French  should  withdraw.  And  thus  at  length  the  Belgian 
oaostion,  which  had  filled  £nroj»a  with  alarm  for  two  yaara,  opouj  aasnmadtha 
threatening  aspect  of  an  impendrag' European  war. 

"  By  the  liOth  of  November  the  French  army  was  ready  to  commence  attempt- 
ing the  reduction  of  tha  citadel.  The  only  delicate  pmnt  in  the  matter  was  to 
presenre  the  city  of  Antwerp  from  bein^  snoject  to  the  Hre  of  the  citadel.  To 
■ittnin  this  object  Marshal  G6rard  opened  a  negotiation  with  Baron  Chass6,  which 
resulted  in  an  understanding  that  the  garrison  would  treat  the  city  as  neutral  in 
the  contest,  on  condition  that'the  Ftaneh  abatained  ftom  availing  themaelvea  of 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  in  their  hostile  operations.  Tliis  arrangement  added 
greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  the  French,  but  was  dictated  by  every  consideration 
of  honor  and  humanity.  It  b  edifying  to  remark  the  tranquil  civility  of  language 
employed  in  the  summons  to  stirrender  and  the  reply.  *  I  nope,'  says  Gerard, '  to 
find  you  disposed  to  acknowledge  tlie  justice  of  my  request  (for  the  possession  of 
the  citMM.)  •  If,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  it  dwvid  be  otherwise,  I  am  ehavfai 
to  apprise  you  that  I  must  employ  all  the  means  at  my  disposal  to  occupy  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp.'  To  which  Chasse  responded  in  the  same  courteous  tone : 
*Jn  reply  to  your  summons,  which  I  have  thia  instant  received,  I  inform  you  that 
I  shall  not  aurrender  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  until  a^er  having  exhausted  all  the 
means  of  defence  at  my  disposal.'  Whereupon  the  parties  proceeded  to  address 
each  other  in  the  more  expressive  language  uttered  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 

>'  The  trenchea  were  opened  daring  the  niffht  of  the  29th  to  the  30th,  and  the 
fire  eommenoed  fimn  the,  citadel  at  noon  of  the  30th.  Amid  great  embarrass- 
ments from  heavy  raina  and  the  local  situation  of  the  works  under  the  fire  of  the 
citadel,  every  thmg  was  completed  by  the  4th  of  Decemtier,  on  which  day  the 
French  battenea 'opened  with  a  tremendous  discharge  froni  eighty- two  pieces  of 
ordnance.  All  means  of  siefie  and  attack,  which  modern  art  BU|)plies,  were  now 
brought  in  requisition  by  the^  French,  and  to  such  effect  that,  on  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, General  Chaaaft  signified  iiia  desire  to  stop  the  farther  effosion'of  blood. 
By  the  articlesof  capitulation  the  garrison,  consisting  (. f  about  fourthousand  men, 
became  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  released,  however,  on  condition  tliat  the  King  of 
Holland  should  order  the  surrender  of  thefbrte  of  LOIoud  Lief kenshoek,  which, 
being  independent  of  General  Chass6,  could  not  be  delivered  up  to  him.  When 
the  l^rench  took  })osseHsion  of  the  citadel  they  found  all  the  buildings  within  it  a 
heap  of  ruins,  and  the  soil  every  where  ploughed  up  by  shot  and  ahells,  indicatiaf 
alike  the  skill  of  the  besiegers  and  the  resolution  of  the  garrison.  The  great 
object  of  their  expedition  being  accomplished,  the  French  troops  were  immediately 
maisehed  back  to  their  country,  leaving  Kutg  William  to  ^Ugeat  this  decisive  step 
of  his  good  allies,  and  to  ponder  npon  the  meaaoiea  of  coercion  atill  employed  bjr 
them  on  the  water," 

After  this  follows  a  minute  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  gallant  but 

disastrous  struggle  of  the  Poles.  The  events  of  this  uprising  of  an 
opprcsiicd  nation  are  generally  familiar  to  our  countrymen,  who  took  a 
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lively  interest  in  them  at  the  time.  But  no  history  has  Ijeretofore  been 
given  us,  coiiibiuiiig  so  much  rescaicii  and  mclhud  aud  such  power  of 
style  as  are  united  in*  this  of  Mr.  Gushing.  The  notiees  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  oounGiI,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  administration  of  affairs, 
are  very  attractive. 

*' At  thfl  breokinrr  out  of  the  Revolution  thon'  u  as  a  Council  ul'  atlminiBlration 
Ibf  Pofaund,  oonaiiting  of  Prince  Lub«cki,  and  six  otb«rS|  in  whom  the  executive 
snthofity  of  the  kingdom,  was  vested.  Althoni^h  devoted'  to  the  Emperor  bj 
position  or  by  principle,  the  Council  soufrht.  by  temporizing  with  tlie  insurirente, 
to  gun  the  control  of  aftatrs.  To  this  end  the  v  immediately  asso<^ated  with  thero> 
■elves  some  of  th«  most  prominent  friends  or  the  nations]  imterests^  namely,  the 
Princes  Adam  C/nrtorvski  and  Michael  Radziwill,  the  Senator  Kochanowski , 
Generals  Fac  and  Chlopioki,  und  Julian  Niemoewicz;  and  shortly  atlerwards,  by 
arrangement  of  Lubecki,  his  old  companioois  in  the  Council  were  remoTed  from 
it,  and  the  CaBtellan  Leo  Dembowski,  the  Counts  Ladislas  Ostrowski  and  Gutta* 
vus  Malachowuki,  imd  Jouchiin  J^elewel  were  substituted  in  their  place. 

"Of  these  distinguished  men,  Lelewel  was  an*eminent scholar  and  patriot,  who^ 
although  unfittt'cl  by  his  liabits  of  life  for  military  command,  became  by  his  talents 
and  zeal,  the  animating  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  Nieracewicz,  also,  was  selected, 
not  merely  as  possessing  the  warmest  patriotism,  and  the  merit  of  service  under 
Kosciuszko,  but  as  beinsj  the  first  nam«  in  Polish  literature  ;  for  the  Poles  on  this 
occasion,  like  the  French  ailer  the  Three  Days,  were  proud  to  do  homage  to  intel- 
lectoal  cultivation  and  aoknowedged  intelleotmU  fitme,  ia  the  diftribatUMi' d  the 
duties  and  honors  of  tl>«  revolutionary  government. 

"  Czarloryski  was  the  first  nobleman  of  Poland,  alike  pre-eminent  lor  his 
wealth,  his  raak|  and-  hia  ehavacter.  in  recnudi  to  w«alth>  ne  was  one  of  those 
great  Polish  proprietors,  princes  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name^  whose  estates  covered 

{rovinces,  and  who  coula*  equip  whole  squadrons  firom  their  own  private  resources, 
n  lanfc,  he  claimed  decent  from  royalty,  through  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
ancestry.  In  character  he  was  a  true  Pole.  At  the  last  partition  of  Poland,  he 
and  his  brother  Constantino  were  sent  to  8t  Petersbnrg  as  hostages ;  and  there 
he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Alexander,  which  continued  when  the  latter  suc> 
ceeded  to  the  imperial  aathority,  and  exercised  considerable  ioflaence  over  the 
political  cat««r  of  CfeartoryiAi'.  At  tiie  nrgent  solicitation  of  Alexander  he  axscept*' 
ed  of  various  appointments  in  the  Russian  administration,  first  as  Ambassador  to 
Turin,  next  es  Minister  of  Foreign  Adairs,  and  at  the  same  time  as  Curator 
of  tiie  llnivetnty  of  Wilna  and  oororalssioner  for  the  estaWshmentof  schools  in 
the  Russian  provinces  of  Poland.  In  all  these  offices,  it  was  the  aim  and  the  n^ood 
fortune  of  Czartoryski  to  preserve  his  fidelity  to  his  country  unshaken,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  psffermed  his  duty  to  the  Emperor,  in  whose  employment  he  served. 
Previous  to  the  collision  between  Russia  and  France  he  had  rcBiirned  his  portfolio, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  country  througli  his  connection 
with  the  University  of  Wilna,  perceiving,  perhaps,  that  a  time  was  eoming,  when 
the  duties  of  a  minister  of  state  would  militate  with  the  interests  which  he  held 
most  dear.  During  tite  struggle  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  it  was  his 
constant  endeavor  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all,  the  great  troth,  that  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  restoration  of  Poland.  Ho 
accompanied  Alexander  to  Paris  in  1814  in  order  to  effect  this  object ;  so  tliat 
probably  much  of  the  good  feehng  of  Alexander  towards  Poland,  and  espeelaUv, 
the  liberal  constitution  ne  gave  the  kingdom,  may  be  attributed  to  Czartoryski  s 
persuasions.  When  he  sa.w  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  by  the  continued 
violation  of  the  Charter,  he  broke  off  all  his  relaUoos  with  the  Russian  government, 
and  was  loud  iiv  his  complaints  concerning  the  wrongs  done  his  country.  When 
the  Revolution  commenced,  he  was  residing  on  his  estates  at  Pulawy,  about 
eighteen  leagues  from  Warsaw.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  embark  his  life  and  fortune, 
in  the  cause  of  Poland,  entering  into  the  contest  with  a  generositj^  of  purnose 
and  contmuing  in^  it  with  a  self-sacrificing  devotedness  of  patriotic  virtue,  wliich 
were  above  all  prai  se . 

Prince  Michael  Radziwill  wasin^rank  and  possessions  of  the  same  class  with 
Onrtoryski.  Bieing^  too  young  at  the  time  of  tbetast  partition,  to  share  in  the 
glorious  effort  of  Kosciuszko,  he  passed  his  early  life  in  the  fashionable  pleasures 
of  high  life;  and  thus  it  happened tliat,  when  Napoleon  entered  Warsaw  in  1806, 
he  was  selected  to  be  Chiunberlain  to  the  Emperor.  But  Napoleon,  with  his 
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accttBtomed  penetration,  soon  diacorered  that  young  Radztwill  was  fitted  for  a 
hiTher  sphere,  and  conferred  on  him  the  command  ot  a  folish  regiment  in  active 
service.  Hadziwill  was  greatly  distingaiWied  in  MTeral  campaigns,  nntil  the 
political  changes  consequent  on  the  full  of  N  ipoleon,  led  him  to  seek  retirement,  itt 
■pile  of  the  solicitations  and  flattering  offers  of  Alexander.  Subsecmentlj  h* 
became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Pofiah  Senate,  where  he  aigitaliied  hit  love 
of  country  by  opposing  the  oouiM  of  Russian  policji  and  it  was  that  he  became 
endeared  to  the  Foles. 

Chlopiekt  be^n  his  career  under  Koscioszko  in  the  former  struggle  of  the 
Poles  for  independence.  Afterwards  he  entered  the  Polish  Leirion  under  Napo- 
leon, gradually  rising  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  in  which  capacity  he 
•erved  in  Spain.  When  Poland  fell  into  the  handt  of  Alexander,  Chlopickl  toefc 
umbrage  at  some  one  of  tlinse  insulting  expressions,  which  Constantine  was  con- 
tinually addressing  to  the  Polish  armv,  and  replying  to  the  reproof  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  that  he  did  not  gain  his  rank,  nor  receive  nis  decorations,  on  the  parade 
ground,  he  demanded  his  discharge,  and  firmly  resisted  all  the  instances  of  the 
Grand  Duke  and  the  Emperor  that  he  would  resume  his  station,  preferring  honor- 
able poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  glitter  of  Russian  servitude.  His  military 
reputation,  and  the  independence  of  tool  he  had  diapiajred,  drew  the  eyes  of  the 
tta[tion  upon  him  at  this  crisis. 

"The  great  prominence  acquired  in  the  sequel  by  these  iiuhviiUKtls  niakf  a  It 
proper  thej  should  be  noticed  thus,  distinctly  from  the  other  members  of  the 
Coancil.  At  first  the  patriots  gave  the  temporary  command  of  the  troope  in  War- 
saw to  General  Pac  ;  but  so  soon  as  Chlopicki  would  consent  to  act,  he  was  by 
general  acclamation  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  for  his  high  standing  made 
ma  accession  to  the  eauae  a  point  c(  eartreme  interest  to  the  inaugeata." 

The  martial  operations  in  this  wnr  will  be  read  with  unflagging 
interest.  The  final  catastrophe  is  among  the  most  deplorable  events 
ia  the  history  of  national  wo.  But  there  is  a  just  Providence,  who  wiH 
otll.  even  a  Roarian  ileapot  to  his  reckoning. 

.  The  attempts  at  reform  and  revolution  in  Spain  are  next  related,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  commotions  of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  We  quote 
the  concluding  passage  of  this  portion  of  the  volume. 

.<*The  Germany  of  Madame  de  Stael,  aland  of  dreamy  philosophy,  of  extrava* 
gant  sentimentality,  of  genius  lost  in  a  misty  atmosphere  of  transcendental  ideas, 
exists  no  longer.  Its  people  are  thoughtful  still,  but  they  are  coming  to  be  more 
practical  in  ueir  thoughtfulness,  and  to  think  on  subjects  of  sublunary  and  imme- 
^te  interest.  Germany  haa  long  poaseaaed  a  literary  unity,  a  common  feeling 
created  by  the  poaaesaion  of  a  beantiftil,  a  noble,  an  exaltedTeommon  literature ; 
but  the  sentiment  of  political  Uli^y  the  craving  afler  a  German  fatherland,  was 
produced  by  a  series  of  events  affaeting  Germany  almost  as  powerfully  as  did  the 
ItefbrraatiOn,  namely,  the  wara  eonaequent  on  the  French  Revokition.  *  German 
By,'  it  has  been  said,  *  with  her  supineness, — with  her  gentle  infirmities,  her 
auaoet  useless  virtues, — with  her  aimless  overflowing  genius, — with  her  vague 
eoBmopolitanism,«>with  her  dividbd  forma  of  religion,  and  her  fruitless  metaphys- 
ical speculations,' — needed  some  resistless  agency  'to  clench  and  draw  together 
her  severed  parts,'  and  she  found  it  in  the  mailed  hand  of  JNapoleon.  Her  inhab- 
Hula  were  united  by  eoramon  BBiafbrtune ;  their  reunion  waa  cemented  in  their 
common  blood  ;  they  were  trampled  as  it  were  into  a  community  of  national 
feeling.  The  Germans,  like  the  Italians,  have  now  gained  a  definite  aim,  and 
they  are  moving  on  towards  it  alowly,but  surely  ;  and  that  aim  is  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Germany  ;  not  the  Germany  of  the  existing  leajrue,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  King  of  Hungary  or  the  Elector  of  Bradenburg,  but  a  Germany  of  popular 
rights  and  constitutional  powers,  a  Germany  of  great  nation,  capable  <tf  |day. 
ing  its  part  efficiently  in  the  aAira  of  Europe,  and  in  the  work  of  Etaoftnt 
civilization." 

The  Politics  of  Great-Britain  are  of  deeper  interest  to  Americans 
than  those  of  any  other  nation.  The  history  of  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
.  Bin  mmt  therefore  attract  more  attention  and  excite  a  livelier  interest 
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than  the  rtst  of  the  work.-  We  take  the  following  eitnet  withoot 

comment: —      •  v  , 

"  FtiriianMnt  re-assembled  on  Um  6th  of  December ;  and  in  ih»  speMsh  ihnu  the 

throne,  now  as  before,  the  King^  recommended  the  reforni-mpnsure  to  moflt 
careful  consideration,  expressing  an  opinion  that  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  lettle^ 
ment  of  the  question  became,  daily,  of  more  pressing  importance  to  the  security 
of  the  State  and  to  the  contentment  and  welfare  of  the  people.  On  the  12t}i  of 
December,  Lord  John  Russell  once  more  introduced  the  Reform  Bill,  considerably 
modified  and  simplified,  and  so  far  changed  that  no  reduction  \v;in  to  take  place  in 
the  aggregate  number  of  members  of  the  House.  It  passed  to  a  second  reading 
on  the  17th,  by  a  majority  of  162,  far  more  of  coneihalion  being  exhibited  on 
either  side  now  than  during  the  former  debates.  The  Bill  continued  under  discus- 
■ion  in  the  House,  chiefly  upon  its  details,  until  the  8Sd  of  March,  when  it  passed 
to  a  third  heading  by  a  majority  of  HO,  and  the  next  day  passed  the  House.  It 
was  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  '2(ith  of  March,  and  afler  debate  was 
allowed  a  second  reading  on  the  13th  of  April,  by  a  majority  of  nine  in  its  favor; 
hot  on  the  7th  of  May,  upon  a  motion  of  amendment  ny  Lord  Lyndbont,  whfoh 
the  Ministers  considered  totally  adverne  to  the  Hill,  they  were  Itfl  in  the  nnuwilur} 
there  being  a  majority  of  35  for  the  motion  ul'  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

Tide  Teantt  prodoeed  a  erisia  of  the  question,  which  had  been  long  anticipated, 
and  for  which  the  Ministers  and  the  country  were  prepared.  The  House  of  Lords, 
pernating  in  hostility  to  the  Reforni  Bill,  stood  in  the  attitude  of  settled  oppoai* 
tion  to  the  country.  A  case  had  come  up  of  coUirion  between  the  hereditary  and 
the  representative  elements  in  the  British  constitution,  the  latter  having  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  King.  Should  the  Lords  be  suifered  to  triumph  in  this  way 
over  the  net  of  tiie  atates  of  the  Realm  ? — If  the  King  pursued  a  course  of  mis- 
rule and  oppression,  the  Commons  possessed  a  constitutional  check  upon  his 
authority  in  their  power  to  witlihold  the  supplies,  if  the  Commons  manifested  a 
factious  and  seditloOB  spirit,  the  King  had  a  conatitutional  remedy  in  hia  power  to 
dissolve  the  House,  in  the  event  of  a  factious  combination  amontr  a  majority  of 
the  Lords  to  counteract  the  public  wish,  did  the  constitution  ati'ord  no  redress  ? 
The  Ministers  conceived,  and  the  nation  maintained,  that  the  remedy  in  such  case 
lay  in  the  royal  prerogative  for  the  creation  of  peers;  for  if  this  remedy  did  not 
exist,  then,  as  Lord  Grey  justly  observed,  they  no  longer  had  a  government  of 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  but  were  subject  to  a  do  mineering  oligavohy* 
Accordingly,  the  Ministers  advised  the  King  to  create  a  number  of  new  peera 
sufiicient  to  Bhii\  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  ministerial  side ;  and 
in  the  event  of  his  rejecting  their  advice,  they  tendered  to  him  their  resignations. 

"The  King,  it  was  well  known,  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Bill.  Itwaa 
equally  well  known,  that  he  was  averse  to  exercising  the  royal  prt m^rativeinaneh 
a  contingency,  as  an  act  injurious  to  the  dijrnily  and  independence  of  the  Lords. 
He,  therefore,  accepted  the  raeignation  of  Earl  Grey  and  hia  colleagnea ;  and 
immediately  sent  lor  Lord  Lyndhortt,  and  conanlted  with  liim  on  the  means  of 
extrication  from  the  existing  difficulty  ;  desiring  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  communicate 
with  such  persons  as  he  saw  fit,  with  a  view  to  the  composition  of  a  new  ministrv. 
ixnd  Lyndhnrat  repaired  first  to  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  who  decUred  that  ho 
did  not  want  office,  but  that  he  m  as  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  to  incur  any 
obloquy,  rather  than  desert  the  King  at  such  a  moment ;  and  if  the  necesaitiee  of 
public  aerviee  reqaired  it,  he  was  ready  to  servo  in  any  way  moat  fSn  ita  advan- 
tage. Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  distinctly  declared,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  accepc  office  on  condition  of  carrying  an  extensive  reform  in  the  repre« 
sentatioo,  which  the  King  declared  to  be  &e  only  terms  upon  which  he  eoolil 
make  appointments.  Nor  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  alone  in  his  conviction  of  the  grosa 
inconsistency  of  men  doing  that  in  oitice,  which  the  day  before  they  had  opposed 
as  fatal  to  the  beat  intereata  of  the  country,  and  as  a  high-banded  measure  of  rev- 
olutionary violence.  It  seemed,  therefore,  mere  tJindness  to  attempt  the  construc- 
tion of  a  cabinet  of  the  anti-reform  party,  to  consist  only  of  its  inferior  members, 
and  with  a  fierce  aad  overpowering  majority  against  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

**  The  question  was  put  at  rest  by  the  energetic  conduct  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  motion  of  Lord  Ebringtun,  the  HuuKe  of  Commons  voted  an  address 
to  the  King,  expressing  their  unabated  confidence  in  the  late  filiniatera,  and 
earnestly  imploring  him  to  call  to  his  councils  such  persons  only  as  would  carry 
into  effect,  unimpaired  in  all  its  essential  provisions,  that  Bill  for  tiie  reform  of  the 
representation  of  the  people,  which  })ad  recently  passed  the  House.  In  tiio 
debates  which  ensued,  members  of  the  House  fpolicia  the  strongaat  terms  (rf'rep* 
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roballon  ortlie  conduct  of  the  Dake  of  WoUington,  and  others  among  liis  political 
friends,  who  could  tkink  of  takine  ot&ce  on  condition  of  supporting  the  Reform 
Bill,  after  the  eentimento  thev  htaprofened  on  the  subject,  and  the  aolemn  pro* 
test,  which  some  of  ihern  had  reconled  upon  the  jfmrnals.  Allljouifh  the  Dttke  of 
Wellinffton  vindicated  his  own  motives,  by  resting  his  conduct  upon  a  principle 
of  oncalcalating  loyalty  towards  his  sovereign,  and  of  anxiety  to  TMieve  the  King 
from  the  necessity  of  Htretching  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  appointment  of  perhaps 
a  hundred  peers  in  order  to  carry  tliroueh  the  Reform  Bill,  yet,  aiter  these  pro- 
ceedinga  in  the  Mouse,  he  became  eatisfiea  that  it  was  totally  impossible  fbr  him  or 
his  friends  to  adniinislRr  the  povernmenl.  and  he  so  informed  the  King. 

In  consequence  of  thin,  tiie  King  was  under  the  necessity  of  recalling  Earl 
Grey  and  hie  ftienda  to  the  head  of  alftin,  and  of  eoofM  jpvil^to  them  authority, 
if  occasion  required,  to  make  a  large  creation  of  peers.  The  reinstatement  of  the 
"^'hig  Ministers  was  announced  on  the  ISth  of  May,  a  week,  only,  after  their 
displacement;  and  on  the  IHth.  Karl  Grt^y  moved  for  the  resumption  of  the  Bill 
on  the  Monday  foUowin|[,  announcing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  cabinet  to 
carry  it  through  unimpaired  and  at  ul  eventa,  although  he  refoeed  to  explain  hie 
intention  as  lu  the  creation  of  peers.  At  tlu-  same  time  it  was  well  tinderstood, 
that  such  would  be  the  consequence,  if  the  Lords  persisted  in  theii^  opposition  to 
the  ineaaure.  Indeed,  a  special  request,  on  the  pert  of  the  King,  was  addreaied 
to  the  Opposition  Peers,  iiivitinj^  them  to  abstain  from  further  opposition  to  the 
Bill.  And  the  greater  portion  of  them  accordinghr  absented  themselves  from  the 
House,  the  Earl  of  Hare  wood,  one  of  their  Dunber,  decUring  that  he  pareaed 
this  course  as  a  choice  of  evils,  and,  in  adopting  it,  he  acted  by  compulsion,  and 
with  a  feelinj^  that  he  could  never  again  vote  in  that  House  independently  as 
belonged  to  hie  conatitntional  rank  in  the  state.  But  in  truth  the  Lords  had  only 
themselves  to  thank  for  the  humiliating  posifinti  in  which  they  were  placed. 
Burke  observes  that,  '  if  there  is  any  one  eminent  criterion,  which,  above  all  the 
rest,  distinguishes  a  wise  government  from  an  administration  weak  and  imprudent, 
it  is  this, —  Well  to  know  the  best  time  and  manner  of  yifhrmg  what  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep:' — and  the  remark  applies  most  emphatically  to  the  Lords,  who,  by 
fmeelhUyeonceding  what  tiiey  coutd  aot  retain,  might  have  substituted  the  influ- 
ence of  p<^ulerity  for  the  direct  exercise  of  power.  But  they  absurdly  chose  to 
incur  the  odium  of  ineffective  resistance  to  the  measure,  in  addition  to  the  inevi- 
table evils  of  the  measure  itself,  thus  holding  up  their  very  weekneaa  watUget 
for  the  attacks  of  the  press  and  the  people. 

"After  this,  the  progress  of  the  Bill  m  the  House  of  Lords  met  with  no  serious 
obstacle.  Some  amendments  were  introduced,  which  were  concurred  in  by  the 
Commons}  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Bill. 
The  Irish  and  Scottish  Reform  Bnls  .passed  also,  of  course,  in  the  wake  of  the 
English  Bill;  and  thus  at  length  was  accomplished  this  great  cliringe  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  follow 
the  ordinary  public  business  of  the  year.  Suffice  it  to  say  fhaft  the  ^*li«g  Paib 
liament  was  dissolved  oD  th«3dof  December,  Older  io  the  eleetioB  ofaniScmed 
Parliament." 

The  recent  settlement  of  Greece,  and  another  brief  glance  at  the 
state  of  things  in  France,  with  some  concluding  remarks,  fill  the 
remainder  of  the  book.  We  have  already  given  our  opinion,  in  gmral 
terms,  of  the  merit  of  this  work.  It  belongs,  in  our  opinion,  to  the 
first  class  of  works  of  research,  and  will  stand  high  in  the  literature 
of  this  age.  It  shows  the  most  faithful  industry,  and  is  to  be  relied  on 
as  a  work  of  authority.  Its  style  is,  in  the  main,  excellent.  There  is 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  wordiness,  which  injures  the  effect  of  de* 
scription  or  reflection,  by  overloading  it  with  cumbrous  phraseology. 
A  little  exercise  of  the  critical  pruning-knife  -wonM  remove  this  over- 
luxuriance,  and  give  the  book  a  classical  form  as  well  as  historical 
value.  We  hope  a  new  edition  will  be  called  for  :  and,  if  so,  that  Mr, 
Gushing  will  have  it  printed  in  better  style,  and  on  better  paper.  The 
appearance  of  the  work  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  success.  We  know 
several  individuals  who  have  been  hindered  from  the  pleasure  of  reading 
it,  by  its  somewhat  shabby  exterior,  and  too  crowded  pa|fe. 
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Memoir  of  Roger  Williams,  the  Founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode-Island. 
By  James  D.  KnowUs,  JProfessor  of  Pastortd  DutUi  in  ike  Nem* 
ion  Theebgieal  InstOuHan, 

We'regard  this  work  as  a  ValoabJe  accessioii  to  our  c6loiilal  history. 
It  exhibits  marlcs  of  laborious  research,  and  i»  written  in  a  style  of  on- 
affected  simplicity  and  clearness.  It  is  not  an  ephemeral  produetMNl, 
but,  as  we  venture  to  assert,  will  long'be  regarded  as  an  authority  upon 
the  historical  points  of  which  it  treats.  It  conveys  to  us  a  lively  and 
interesting  picture  of  the  pursuits  aud  character  of  our  ancestors  ;  it 
seems  to  take  us  back  to  the  period,  when,  the  eoantry  was  first  set- 
tled, and  to  place  before  our  eyes  the  men,  who  wete  at  that  time  act- 
ing their  brief  part  upon  this  remote  stage  of  human  allairs.  Their 
great  virtues,  and  their  faults  which  were  hardly  less  great,  arc  set 
forth  with  a  bold,  but  evidently  with  an  impartial  hand.  Still,  we 
have  dosed  the  book  with  a  feeling  that  something  is  wanting.  We 
are  not  satined.  The  minuteness  of  circumstantial  detail,  which  is 
so  delightful  in  the  Memoirs  of  Oberlin  and  Felix  Ncsuf,  and  which 
does  so  much  to  soften  and  purify  the  heart,  is  here  sought  in  vain. 
An  Italian  writer  .has  said,  that  the  biographers  of  ^reat  men  should 
treat  only  of  those  points  in  which  the  great  differ  frota  common  mor- 
tals. "  Every  man,"  says  he,  eats  and  drinks ;  every  man  walks  or 
rides.  Every  man  too  may  have  the  duties  of  domestic  life  to  perform. 
These  things  therefore  may  be  omitted  in  the  lives  of  distinguished 
men."  With  this  doctrine  we  can  by  no  means  agree.  Indeed,  we 
carry  our  dissent  so  far,  as  to  believe  that  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive memoirs,  are  those  which  dwell  most  upon  common  every-day 
incidents.  We  wish  to  kifow  how  great  men  act  When  called  upon  to 
perform  duties,  in  which  we  every  •day  see  common  men  eogaged. 
We  wish  to  know  their  appearance,  not  only  wlten  amid  the  glare  of 
public  life,  but  also  when  shut  up  rn  the  privacy  of  domestic  retire- 
ment. We  wish  to  see  how  they  acted  on  ordinary  occasions,  and 
how  they-  were  aifected  by  things,  which  have  such  an  inflnence  upon, 
ourselves.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  the  following  letter  is  to  us  more 
ioteieituig  than  almost  my  other  in  the  work  now  before  us. 

**  For  his  wonriupfol,  and  his  mneh  honoved^  khid  friend,  Mr.  J*An  Wnthrop, 
at  NadBsang,  these. 

**  Cawcaicmsqitssick,  28,  3,  47,  {so  called.) 

"  Worthy  Sir, 

"  Loving  teKperts  and  salutations  to  your  kind  self  and  your  kindest  compan- 
ion.   Some  while  since,  you  desired  a  word  of  direction  about  the  hay  seed.  I 
desired  my  brother  to'oalleet  hie  own  -and  otiier  neiglibon'  obwrvatkms  sbodft  it, 
which  (with  hig  respects  presented)  amounts  to  this. 
'  "  First,  usually  three  bushels  seed  to  one  acre  land. 

"2.  It  hath  been  known  to  epretd,  to  mat,  &e.  the  Indian  hills  being  only 
a6raped  or  levelled. 

"  3.  This  may  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  the  sooner  the  better. 

"  4.  ,It  is  best  to  sow  it  upon  a  rain  preceding. 

"5.  Some  say  let  the  ripe  grass  stand  until  it  seed,  and  the  wind  dieperse  it 
(rosque  deque)  up  and  down,  for  i^  is  of  that  thriving  and  homogeneal  nature 
with  the  eartn,  tlott  the  veiy  dnng  of  eattle  that  feeu  on  it  will  j^odnco  the 
grain. 

"  6.  The  offg,  which  can  hardly  be  severed  from  seed,  hath  the  same  prodnctive 
ftenlty. 

**7.  Sow  it  not  in  an  orchard,  near  fruit  trees,  for  it  will  steal,  and  rob  the 
tffieSf  dfeio. 
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"Sir:  Concerning  Indian  affkirs,  reports  art  varknw;  lie«  are  frequent.  Prhnto 

interest.-^,  both  with  Indians  and  English,  are  many;  yet  these  things  you  may 
and  must  do.  First,  kiss  truth  where  you  evidently,  upon  your  soul,  see  it.  2. 
Advance  justice,  though  upon  a  ehild'a  eyes.  3.  Seek  and  make  peace,  if  poan- 
ble,  with  all  men.  4.  Secure  your  own  life  from  a  revengeful,  malicious  arrow 
or  hatchet.  I  have  been  in  dansrer  of  thetn,  and  delivered  yet  from  them ;  bleeeed 
Im  hii  holj  nun«,  in  whom  I  desire  to  be 

*'  Your  wonhip'S|  in  all  unfeigned 
*'  respeeta  and  love, 

*«  ROGER  WILLIAMS.*'  . 

If,  howefer,  the  work  is  generally  deficient  in  details,  it  is  not  the 
antbor's  fault.  He  has  done  all,  that  the  scanty  materials,  which  Are 
yet  in  existence,  allow.  Instead  of  lamenting  over  what  is  wanting 
and  what  must  be  wantiiifr,  till  time  shall  consent  to  restore  the  treas- 
ures which  he  has  hoarded  up  in  the  inaccessible  store-house  of  obliv- 
ion, we  should  receive  with  thankfulness  the  little  which  remains,  and 
which  our  anthor  has  presented  in  so  engaging  a  form.  , 

It  may  be  interesting  to  oar  readers,  to  know  that 

**  Dr.  Belknap  designed  to  give  to  the  life  of  Roger  WilliuM  a  pkoo  in  hia 

American  Biography,  and  he  uKule  njij)!i<;alifin  to  several  per^^ons  in  Rhode-Island 
for  materials,  but  without  success.  It  was  announced,  a  few  years  since,  that 
Robert  Southey,  Esq.  intended  to  write  the  life  of  Mr.  Williams.  He  probably 
relinquished  the  plan,  for  the  same  reason.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Boston, 
formed  the  design  of  preparing  a  memoir,  at  the  suggestion,  1  believe,  of  Mr. 
i:;ouUiev.  Mr.  Greenwood  collected  many  vuluable  materials,  but  the  fililnreof 
iuM  health,  and  other  causes,  induced  hira  to  abandon  the  undertaking. 

**  My  attention  was  directed  to  tlie  subject,  in  1829,  by  hearing  the  Rev.  Dr. 
fiharp,  of  Boston,  pronounce,  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  trao  l^e  of  freedom, 
a  eulo^ium  on  the  character  of  Roger  Williams.  I  soon  afterwards  suggested  to 
him,  that  the  life  of  Mr.  Williams  ought  to  be  better  known.  He  urged  me  to 
undertake  the  office  of  biographer,  and  many  other  friends  concurred  in  the  re- 
quest.  I  consented,  having  learned  that  Mr.  Greenwood  had  resolved  to  relin- 
quish the  design.  I  made  an  application  to  him,  however,  to  be  informed  Af  his 
real  purposes.  With  the  most  generous  politeness,  he  placed  at  my  disposal  all 
the  materials  which  he  had  collected.  Among  them  were  between  twenty  and 
thirty  anpabUahed  letters,  copied  fiom  the  originals,  which  wore  kindly  lent  to 
him  by  the  Hon.  Thomu  L.  Winthrop.  Theoo  letton  tbrm  a  ▼alnable  put  of  this 
Tolame. 

**ln  my  fhriher  fearch  for  information,  I  eoon  dieeovered,  that  many  persons, 

well  acquainted  with  our  early  history,  knew  very  little  of  Roger  Williams.  la 
the  books,  I  found  almost  every  important  fact,  concerning  him,  stated  differently. 
I  was  obliged  to  gather  hints  from  disconnected  docaments,  and  to  reeoneilo  con- 
tradictory assertions ;  and  in  fine,  my  labor  often  resembled  that  of  the  miner, 
who  sifls  large  masses  of  sand,  to  obtain  a  few  particles  of  gold.  I  have  spared 
neither  toil  nor  ezpeneo  to  obtun  materials.  I  baTe  endeavored  to  make  the 
book  as  complete  and  accurate  as  po.ssible.  It  has  cost  me  much  time,  and  a  de- 
l^ree  of  labor,  which  no  one  can  estimate,  who  has  not  been  engaged  in  similar 
inveo  ligations."  Pref.  p.z. 

Besides  containing  all  that  can  now  be  known  of  Roger  Williams, 
the  book  before  us  gives  a  brief  account  of  most  of  the  important 
events  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode-Island,  from  the  settlement  of  the 
Plymouth  colony  till  the  death  of  Williams,  in  1683.  These  accounts 
were  perhaps  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  work ;  but  they  have 
much  of  the  dry  and  uninteresting  character,  which  belongs  to  all 
conipends  of  hislMy,  and  to  none  perhaps  more  than  to  those  which 
relate  the  early  incidents  of  our  country.  Still  Roger  Williams  is 
an  interesUng  man,  even  in  the  imperfect  aceoonts  which  we  have  of 
him.   Every  letter  which  remains  gives  unerring  indications  of  a 
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mtrlcable  mind.  **They  rdile,"  in  the  baaali&l- language  oST  Prof. 
Knowles,  "  to  politics,  literature,  agricultAirc,  and.?arioa8  oUier  topics, 
while  religion  is  diffused,  like  a  grateful  fragrance,  through  tbem  all." 
He  is  never  prosaical ;  and  the  love  of  peace  and  liberty  every-where 
shines  out  with  a  clear  lustre.  As  an  instance,  take  the.  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  to  the  town  of  Providence,  in  1648. 

**  Worthy  friends,  that  ourselves  and  all  men  are  apt  and  prone  to  difier,it  is  no 
Bttw  thing.   In  all  former  ages,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  these  parts,  and  in 


answers  right,  is  as  wofally  and  constantly  true  as  the  former.  And  experience  tells 
us,  that  when  the  God  of  peace  hath  taken  peace  from  the  earth,  one  spark  of  action, 
word  or  carriage  is  too  powerful  to  kindle  such  a  fire  as  burns  up  towns,  cities, 
armies,  navies,  nations  and  kingdoms.  And  since,  dear  friends,  it  is  an  honor  fiw 
men  to  cease  from  strife ;  since  the  life  of  love  is  sweet,  and  union  is  as  strong  as 
sweet ;  and  since  you  have  been  lately  pleased  to  call  me  to  some  public  service, 
and  my  soul  hath  been  long  musing  how  I  mif^ht  bring  water  to  quench,  and  not 
oil  or  loel  to  the  flame,  X  am  now  humbly  bold  to  beseech  joa,  by  all  those  coin- 
ibrts  of  earth  and  hesTea  which  a  plaeahle  and  peaceable  spirit  will  bring  to  you, 
and  by  all  those  dreadful  alarms  and  warnings,  either  amoni^rst  ourselves,  in  deaths 
and  sicknesses,  or  abroad  in  the  raging  calamities  of  the  sword,  death  and  pesti- 
Isaee;  I  say  humbly  and  earnestly  beseoeh  yon  to  be  willing  to  be  pacinable, 
willing  to  be  reconcilable,  willing  to  be  sociable,  and  listen  to  the  (T  hope  not 
unreasonable)  n^otion  following :  To  try  out  matters  bj  disputes  and  writings,  is 
somstimes  endless ;  to  try  out  arguments  hy  arms  and  sworas^is  erael  and  merei- 
less;  to  trouble  the  state  and  Lords  of  England,  is  most  unreasonable,  most 
chargeable ;  to  trouble  our  neighbors  of  other  colonies,  seems  neither  sale  nor 
honorable.  Metbinks,  desr  firiends,  the  colony  now  looks  with  the  torn  face  of 
two  parties,  and  that  the  greater  number  of  Portsmouth,  with  other  loving  friends 
adherinff  to  them,  appear  as  one  grieved  party ;  the  otlier  three  towns,  or  grea^r 
part  of  tiienii  appoar  to  be  another." 

This  reminds  one  of  the  highly  poetical  and  brilliant  passages  iikUto 

works  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Nothing  in  the  life  of  Roger  Wilhams  strikes  us  more  plcasantljr'y 
than  the  readiness  with  which  he  improved  every  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring benefits  upon  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Notwithstanding 
that  he  had  been  most  cruelly  and  unjustly  persecuted  by  them,  driven 
fiom  their  territories,  and^  in  his  o#n  expressife  language,  "sorely 
tossed  for  one  fourteen  weeks,  in  a  bitter  winter  season,  not  knowing 
what  bread  or  bed  did  mean;" — notwithstanding  that  the  sentence  of 
banishment  was  still  upon  him,  and  they  would  on  no  condition  con- 
sent to  receive  hina  among  them ;  these  aggravated  injuries  could  not 
indnce  him.  to  refuse  to  exercise  his  really  great  inflnence  over  the 
Indians  in  order  to  sare  his  persecuting  brethren  from  theif  hostility. 
In  this  point  of  view  the  history  of  his  life  holds  him  np  as  worthy  of 
all  commendation.  His  whole  conduct  towards  them  seems  to  have 
been  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  these  word.s,  whicli  are  taken  from  a  letter 
of  his  to  Gov.  Winthrop.  "  Yet  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  tiie  fulness 
theredl  His  infinite  wisdom  and  pity  be  pleased  to  help  you  all,  and 
all  th^t  desire  to  iear  his  name  and  tremble  at  his  word  in  this  country, 
to  remember  that  we  are  all  rejected  of  our  native  soil,  and  more  to 
mind  the  many  strong  hands^  with  which  ice  arc  all  titd,  than  any  par- 
ticular distastes  each  against  the  other,  and  to  remember  that  excellent 
precept,  Prov.  25,  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him,  &.c.  for  thou  shalt 
heap  ooals  of  ^e  upon  his  head,  and  JehiOTah  shall  reward  thee;  unta 
whose  mercy  and  tender  compassions  I  daily  commend  you,  d^c." 
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Thoee  who  admhre,  as  moeh  as  oaraelves,  the  great  epic  poet  of  bar 
Iktlmr  land  will  be  pleased  to  see  his  name  in  the  following  letter ;  and 
we  are  sure  that  they  will  be  pleased  by  the  manljf  stjle  of  Prof. 
Kiiowles's  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

It  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  me  for  some  time,  and  with  some  persons,  to  prac- 
tise the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  Dutch.  The  Secretary  of  the 
ComieOy  (Mr.  Milton,)  for  my  Dutch  1  read  him,  read  me  many  more  huigii&g«B. 
GnpHBSr  rules  begin  to  be  esteemed  a  tyranny.  I  taujrht  two  youn;r  gentlemen, 
•  ParUament  man  s  sons,  as  we  teach  our  children  English,  bv  phrases  and  coa- 
■tanttelkt&o.  I  hare  begim  with  miiM  own  thne  boys,  who  laWbe»ldM;othen 
we  coming  to  me. 

*'  Sir,  1  shall  rejoice  to  receive  a  word  of  your  healths,  of  the  Indian  wan,  and 
to  be  ever  youre,  R.  W. 

"  Sir^  I  pcaj  you  foal-and  aend  the  endoaed." 

"Among  other  remarkable  passages,  in  the  foregoinir  letter,  the  allusion  to  Mil- 
ton ia  not  the  least  iuteresting.  He  was  then  the  Secretary  of  the  government, 
and  in  that  office  he  honored  the  English  name,  by  his  eloquent  writings  in  defenee 
of  liberty.  Mr.  Williams  was  naturally  attractea  to  a  communion  witli  the  lofty 
spirit  of  Milton.  His  was  a  kindred  mind,  imbued  with  the  same  luvu  of  liberty, 
and  alike  free  from  selBsh  ends.  Both  encountered  persecution,  and  endured 
DOVerty  for  their  principles.  They  both  acted  in  the  same  spirit  of  st-lt-sacrifice 
ibrthe  good  of  others;  and  Mr.  VVilliums  might  liave  utied,  wiUi  equal  truth  and 
propriety,  the  magnanimous  and  almost  triumpliant  language  of  Milton,  in  his 
sonnet  on  the  loss  of  his  sight,  which  was  hastened  by  his  intense  application  to 
his  noble  'Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano.' 

« 

'  I  argue  not 
Apaiiist  Ut'aM-ii's  hand  or  will,  imr  tiate  .1  jot 
Of  beart  or  bope,  but  stiJl  bear  up,  and  ateer 
BlghtonwanL^  p.9e^ 

-  But  we  muat  more  sparing  of  our  extracts.  We  cannot,  however, 
omit  the  titles  of  a  series  of  boojcs  by  Roger  Williams  and  John  Cotton. 
The  former  published  a  book  on  freedom  of  conscience,  called  "  The 
Bloody  Tenet ;"  which  was  answered  by  the  latter,  in  a  book  entitled 
"The  Bloody  Tenet  washed,  and  made  white  in  the  lilood  of  the 
Lamb,"  d&c.  Mr.  Williams  again  took  up  his  pen  and  published  a 
lejoiader,  entitled,  "The  Bloody  Tenet  yet  more  Bloody,  by  Mr.  Cot- 
tcn'i  endeavor  to  wash  it  white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb,"  dcrC.  Wc 
are  particuJarly  pleased  with  the  clear  and  sensible  manner  in  which 
Prof.  Knowlcs  has  discussed  the  subject  of  these  books.  '*  Roger 
"Wiiliams,"  he  says,  and  wc  arc  proud  to  admit  the  truth,  "  is  entitled 
to  the  honor  of  being  the  first  writer,  in  modern  times,  who  clearly 
maintained  the  absolute  right  of  every  man,  to  a  '  fait  liberty  in  relig- 
ious concernments.'  "  His  perseverance  in  the  great  cause  of  religious 
freedom  is  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character. 

All  that  13  known  of  the  last  days  of  this  truly  great  and  good  man, 
is,  '*  that  he  died,  at  some  time  between  January  16, 168^2-3,  and  May 
10, 1663,"  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  We  cannot  better  close  this 
article*  than  in  the  concluding  words  of  our  author. 

'*  He  is  dead,  bnt  his  principles  sorvive,  and  are  destined  to  spread  over  the 

earth.    The  State  which  he  founded  is  hi«  monument.    Her  sons,  when  asked  fur 
a  record  of  Roger  Williams,  may  point  to  her  history,  unstained  by  a  single  act 
perseention ;  to  her  prosperity,  her  perfect  freedom,  her  tranquil  happiness, 
and  may  re[)ly,  in  the  spirit  of  the  epitaph  on  thetomh  of  Sir  Christopher  ^¥re■, 

in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  <  look  around  .'' 

M  ( gi  nionuoientum  quieos,  circumspice.'  > 
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JuoeinUAoht, 

The  achoolmaster  is  an  important  ftinctionary.  His  inAaenee  ex- 
tends beyond  the  school ;  he  rales  bis  pupils,  they  influence  their 
mothers,  and  these,  in  some  instances,  govern  their  husbands.  A  con- 
siderable influence  lias  of  late  years  existed  independent  of  the  peda- 
gogue, from  those  pppular  books  which  are  intended  to  simplify  or 
lighten  his  labors.  Some  of  these  books  are  v^ry  good,  many  are  in- 
different, and  more  are  absolntely  bad.  Many  are  erroneous  in  point 
of  fact,  morals,  and  taste  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  such  legends  as  Bloe 
Beard  and  Cindcrela  should  ever  he  fjivcn  up  for  them.  These  agree- 
able fairy  le^'cnds  leave  no  error  to  fructify  in  the  mind  ;  for  no  one  is 
*  deceived  by  them,  in  even  juvenile  years.  They  make  an  agreeable 
pageant  before  the  mind's  eye,  like  the  inagic  lanthom  before  the  bodily 
optics. 

The  present  notice  is  of  a  few  juvenile  books  that  may  be  safely  or 
advantageously  circulated — and  we  shall  make  up  hereafter  a  list  of 
very  different  works.  There  is  such  an  evil  under  the  sun  as  making 
the  way  to  learning  too  agreeable.  Learning  should  not  be  entirely  an 
aloe  pill,  nor  altogether  a  sugar-plum. 

The  "  ChihVs  Gem,"  from  the  press  of  Lilly,  Wait  &.  Co.  is  a  pretty 
little  book  ;  and,  what  cannot  be  said  of  many  juvenile  works,  it  is 
substantially  bound.  Publishers  are  not  aware  (or  perhaps  they  un- 
derstand too  well)  that  a  child  has  a  way  of  its  own  of  testing  good 
binding.  ,  A  leaf  of  the  Gem'is  about  two  inehes  in  length  by  one  and  " 
a  half  in  breadth,  and  the  engravings,  though  nncominonly  good,  are 
on  a  more  reduced  scale. 

The  same  publishers  have  the  "  Book  of  Sports,  by  Rohm  Carver" 
a  description  of  the  usual  pastimes  that  youth  pursue  from  the  unfor- 
tunate want  of  business.  The  engravings  are  spirited,  especially  those 
of  skating,  snow-balling,  and  coasting.^  We  can  say^  however,  of  that 
put  of  the  rising  generation  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  supeirvise  and 
bring  up,  that,  before  the  appearance  of  this  treatise,  they  were  tery 
familiar  with  the  games  it  describes. 

The  industrious  Carver  has  also  a  creditable  "  History  of  Boston,*^  ' 
and  one  well  devised  to  sustain  the  somewhat  elevated  spirit  of  a 
Boston  Boy.  . 

The  **  Stories  of  Poland"  are  weU  told,' by  the  same  author,  who 
infuses  a  frood  sentiment  into  them.  The  engravings  are  veiy  correot 
and  spirited.    Clapp  and  Broaders  are  the  publishers. 

**  China  in  Miniature"  seems  to  be  a  republication  from  an  English 
w<^rk ;  but  the  "  Gdkfs  Pietm  Book  oftko  ItuRam^  w  a  respectable 
volume;  with  engravings,  giving  an  account  of  their  manners,  on^ 
toms,  ^-c. 

"  The  ChihVs  AnnuaF'  is  published  by  Allen  6l  Ticknor.  The 
selections  are  good,  the  wood  cuts  very  pretty,  and  the  binding  strong 
and  neat. 

"  Peftr  Parleys  ArUhtutic,  vnth  engravings"  is  a  work  that  nieela 
with ^a- ready  sale.   Some  of  our  older  ahd  sterner  schoolmasters,  hoif«^ 

ever,  would  have  contracted  their  brow  to  see  a  treatise  on  numbers 
"  with  engravings."  Peter,  however,  has  managed  it  very  adroitly  ; 
and  if  he  is  unable  to  construct  a  "  royal  road  to  Geometry,"  he  has 
laid  out  .a  very  pretty  path  to  arithmetic.  Carter  &  Hendee,  publishers. 
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"  Bible  8lories,  bjf  PHer  ParUtf**  aie  tbe  prominent  incidento  in 

the  Scriptures,  told  in  a  simple  manner. 

"  Peter  Parlcj/'s  Book  of  Poetry"  with  very  neat  cuts,  is  in  gen* 
«ral  a  selection ;  but  there  arc  several  good  original  pieces.  Id  a  work 
of  this  kind,  however,  originality  IS  of  no  conseqaenoe— excellence  is 
a  more  important  consideration. 

Munroe  Francis,  to  whom  the  youth  of  tlii:*  generation  are  under 
obligations,  have  published  several  popular  works  ;  the  only  one  we 
have  at  hand  is  a  new  translation  of  "  Berquiii's  Children's  Friend," 
with  many  new  and  good  designs,  by  AndenMNi.  It  is  in  four  ▼olames, 
mnA  is  one  of  the  neatest  works  that  we  have  recorded  in  this  brief 
notice. 


DEATHS, 

AND   OBITUAKV   NOTICE.S   OF   PEKSONS   LATELY  DECEASED. 


[ii  Bo9U)ij,  Jan.  24,  WILLI  AM  UONN!BON, 
twi-  He  wa.s  a  native  of  Khode-Islaml,  :inil 
tH;lort  lie  att.uni  d  the  age  of  twent\ ,  t  iilt  rcd 
Into  thr  s<  [  \  li  t' (it*  liis  counlr>'  i"  tin- iroops  of 
that  §lati',  Iiolding  the  cnmniisKioii  ol'  adjutant 
in  I'ul.  Ellidt'a  reEinifnt  of  ortilU-ry,  with  ilii: 
rank  of  capliiiii.  Uo  reitiainod  in  Die  :inii,v  about 
fifteen  months,  wlicn  iie  was  compelled  lo  eo 
abroad  for  the  henctit  of  ina  health.  On  hitc 
p&flRage  to  EiirojK?,  the  vcs-U'l  in  w  Inch  In-  sailed 
was  captured  by  ii  ltriti>li  iiiaii-of  war,  and  he 
met  with  u  huiiiIm  t  i>l'  n  iiKirkable  iticidents  at 
that  interesting  i)eri(>d  nt'  our  public  atfalrs.  ( >n 
his  return  lie  becuiiie  a  resident  id'  Kiifiton.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  (  (nifnieiire  of  the 
patriots  Hancock  and  .\d;inis,  the  foniier  of 
whom  appointed  liiiii  one  of  his  aids-de-ramp, 
in  178G,  and  in  IT-^"',  Adjutant  nuil  1  ii-)M  (  tiir 
General  of  the  .Massachusetts  .Militia,  ile  licid 
the  last  iiiriitioni'd  siinaiion  Ilintuph  all  the 
changes  of  affiuiaistration  iiniil  i^i:i,a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  w  hen  he  resiened  the  otfire. 
He  was  also  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Cutnmon 
Pleas  for  many  >cai8.  liong  before  the  exiaU 
eDce  of  temperance  societies,  he  restricted  hin^ 
Mlf  to  the  use  of  water,  as  his  constant  bevei^ 
«nd  finely  believed  that  to  thiii  babit  ofes- 
tmMlMlpeiance  he  was  indebted  for  the  iMt 
twea^rtfMl*  of  bit  life.  Hii<  industry  was  iin. 
tiriaf,  and  bolag  poatly  attached  to  books,  hia 
Idniro  momeoto  were  assiduously  occupied  in 
the  aoqnlaitkNi  of  ineftil  knowledRe,  in  which 
be  made  no  inconndeiable  proflcieagr.  A 
cheeifkil  dlspoettlon  and  a  well  infonnea  mind 
•mdaied  bis-ooovemtioa  blibly  iaatniotiva  and 
MteitalaiDi. 

In  Suttao,  Jb.  Wib,  10,  tbe  Hon.  JONAB 
'8IBIAT,  agad  Mr.811iierwaabQ»uii8itt< 
1aB,tliankorMaieb,17ak  Hia  anaeatar  waa 
aBMgdM eaiinaattlen  of  that  andenC and  ro- 
apeetaale  tovm.  Five  brotben  by  the  name  of 
Sibley  came  there  from  Baleni,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  about  1720.    His  father,  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Bibley,  who  was  anione  the  most  res|Kctab!e 
and  influential  citi/.ens  of  the  place,  died  there. 
Dec.  24,  1807,  at  the  aue  of  KL    The  subject  of 
tbis  notice  was  intended  to  be  educated  at  i  ol 
lege  :  he  pursued  the  preparator.\'  studii .-.  for  ad- 
mission under  the  inairuclioii  of  Master  Jost  ph 
Hall,  now  living  in  Pulton,  and  in  hi*  Ktd  \ear. 
The  death  of  an  ^ld«i  bioiher,  however,  by  an 


epuletnic  which  prevailed  e.\tensively  in  liT.<. 
previ  iileii  his  t  ill'  riir_'  iJn-  unneisilv  .  Ilul 
he  aicjuired  si)  uuRii  ol  an  tdinution  in  liiis 
time  a,s  to  avail  him  inut  h  in  alti  r  Inc.  Few 
nieii  have  enjtn  ed  so  larj:el\  th<  i  orilub  m  e  and 
)lfHH\  Opinion  of  their  fellow  tow  ii.-nieii  as  Air. 
Silib  y.  DiiriMi:  IlnrtN  ri\ e  years  lit  liiM  .--ouie 
ol  Ml''  [iririi  ipal  uiln  i  - ui  the  town.  In  f~(N>,  he 
w  as  chosen  a  reju<  senialue  lotlie  state  Legisla- 
ture and  was  re-(  hosen  eai  h  y<  araiii  i  \\  arils  till 
Isit.  In  January,  Isl'.i,  he  vvas  eh  c  ted  by  the 
I-eyislature  to  the  Senate,  to  hU|ipl>  the  \  a(  an 
cy  occasioned  in  that  boily  by  the  death  of  the 
lion.  (»livi  r  ('ro!<by,  and  in  I'-'JO,  was  one  of  the 
Electors  ol' I'resideiit  and  Vice  I're^nb  nt  vf  the 
I'nited  Sttitex,  and  iiave  his  voie  for  .Monnx;. 
In  Noveml>er,  If^Zt,  he  w  ;i.s  eb  rtcd  a  ine'inber 
of  Congress,  for  Wtiteester  South  Distrii  t.  Il<- 
u  as  siibse(|ueutly  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and 
for  several  years  a  tiiemlHTof  tb«  UOMe  ofjBap- 
re$entatives  of  Massachusetts. 

In  New-York,  Jan.  31,  DA  Mill-  McCOtt- 
MICK,  at  tbe  advanced  af;e  of  "-J.  This  worthy 
man  waa  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in 
New-Yorl(  long  prior  to  the  Revolution— jjras  a 
naKhantof  grwtpfobity  and  honor— aequiied  a 
haadaoBM  Ibrtmie,  and  reiireii  many  years  ago. 
He  was  n  scntleman  of  the  old  school ;  even  hia 
very  appearance  and  dim  commanded  respeel 
— bia  hospitality  waa  proverbial,  and  for  a  long 
coarae  or  yeara  tt  waa  an  onuaual  chcnoistaiioS 
that «  ftiand  did  not  dine  at  hia  tahte.  Hiaac- 
qoalntaiiee.wlth  dlalingalafaed  foidgneia  and 
Americans  waa  oauottljr  vstanaNe.  To  Ma 
exemplar)  moral  Aan«iW|  waa  aiMed  ttat  at 
the  hundde  devoot  ChiWlan.  Be  waa  ttw  laat 
signer,  living,  to  the  call  for  the  venaiabla  tlr. 
Bofters,  to  settle  in  tbe  Wall*atrei:t  Church, 
wUcb  call  was  made  more  than  seventy  years 
ago ;  and  up  to  the  last  communion  in  that 
cnurch,  Mr.  McCorraick  was  reitular  in  bis  at- 
tendance. His  restjdence  for  upw  ards  of  half  a 
century  wa.^  in  one  ripot,  in  Wall,  near  I'earl- 
street.  He  outlived  all  liis  e  irl>  tViends,  and  lor 
many  years  was,  with  l«o  or  three  exceptions, 
the  only  resilient  of  the  slm  t  w  liu  li  \\  a^  oii<  e 
tlie  court  end  of  the  lou  n,  but  now  ili  \oii  <l  in 
banks  and  offices.  I'l  W  men  ha\  i  drset  iided 
to  the  tomb,  Im  aring  a  purer  tli.iractt  i,  and  few 
pri\ai<  I  iiiy.t^'n-f  werr  noie  cztMiPlvpl)- hnown 
and  resjK.<.ted. 
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th  3emy  City,  Jan.  7.  CAinVALLADER 
t).  COLDEN.  At  a  meetins  of  the  ineinbtrs 
•of  the  New-York  Bur,  lor  ttip  purpose  of  tfsti- 
fjfiag  their  rcspt^ct  to  the  meiuory  of  JUr.  Coideu, 
Mr.  Hugh  Maxwdl  p  vid  the  MiOWlllgMtate OT 
resjKTt  to  tiis  I  liaracttT  : — 

"  \Vl'  iiii'j  t  to  ri  iiilcr  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  no  roiiiiiion  man.  Our  sympa- 
Ihies  arc  awakened  for  the  loss  of  one  wlio  Iih* 
long  occupied  a  large  space  in  tlic  public  cyr,  as 
an  eminent  civilian,  a  virtuous  magistrate,  iind 
«  patriotic  citizen.  Vou,  Mr.  Cliairuian,  utid  the 
senior  members  of  the  bar,  deplore  the  death  of 
a  friend  and  ootemporary,  who,  with  Hamilton, 
BarriMMi,  Wdla,  and  Emmet,  adorned  and  dig- 
nified an  era  of  high  professional  reputation. 
The  junior  members  of  the  profession,  looking 
back  witli  pride  to  faonorad  name«— deriTing 
iNight  etninphia  flam  the  illustrioua  dead  la- 
meotia  comiaoa  wttli  you.  tbe  loaa  of  another 
^^gaiehed  aad  honoialiM  eltiaeo.  All,  all, 
«fl  aM  yomg,  wQIdiopateac  tollMMiDoijr 
«t  one,  wbcae  rMom,  m  m  mta^  mlnn  bmmi* 

1ftenllQrt£bii£i!w^juid  taM  kaown 

to  all.  Mr.  Golden  was  early  dietingaiabed  in 
bis  profesaion.  With  an  eamestneea  of  thought 
and  purpoae,  with  a  force  of  expression  with 
unusual  energy,  amotinting  almost  to  enthusi- 
asm— he  could  not  fail  to  take  a  high  rank  at 
tiie  Bar.  Kducaled  in  a  school  where  men  of 
mere  pretending  would  have  been  cast  a^iilr, 
be  derived  vigor  from  having  Ikx-n  hron;;iit  into 
contact  with  men  of  master  ininil!<.  His  suc- 
cess in  rankin^^  eminently  at  the  Bar,  depended 
not  only  on  the  powers  of  a  well  constituted  in- 
tellect ;  he  possessed  also  that  unyieldin);  perse- 
verance and  industrv-  witliout  whir li  no  man  ha.>« 
a  right  to  e\[)ef  t  di-^tinrtinn  as  a  lawynr.  From 
1795  to  1"2(>— liuriiiL'  u  Inch  time  with  the  exce|t^ 
tion  of  a  short  period  when  he  was  absent,  from 
111  health,  Mr.  Golden  was  cngar'  M  in  almost 
every  case  of  importance  in  the  Courts  of  ci\  il 
or  criminal  jurisdiction.  At  an  early  jh  riod  of 
bis  life,  he  was  appointed  District  Attorney,  and 
■ubaequently,  to  tlie  same  otiice  imder  ue  ad- 
mioistaalion  of  Governor  Lewis. 

**It  ia  sufficient  to  say,  that  Mr.iTotden,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  professional  career,  evinced 
auch  qualities  of  integrity,  talent  and  character, 
that  no  man  held  a  higher  rank  in  the  public 
eonfidence  and  esteem,   tie  was  atlerwards 

Einted  Mayor  of  this  dty,  and  sul^equently 
ed  to  Gongrem,  and  to  the  Senate  of  tbhi 
■tale^  8ir,JtiaiMtainongrt  tbe  least  of  the  vir- 
tnea  «f  Mr.  Cblden,  tbat,.aa  a  magistfate,  he 
stood  pre-eminently  removed  ftun  the  aUno- 
trphere  of  party  impurity. .  In  the  adnainiatiatioii 
of  Joitlee  when  pieaiduig  aa  a  Criminal  Jadge, 
In  waa  deemed  fiy  some  too  aerere  flv  tbe  time*. 
JBeeoald  never  bie  made  to  understand  by  bis 

tolhlcal  Mends,  that  expediency  was  a  word 
nown  in  the  administration  of  the  Criminal 
Law.  In  Congress,  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
alate,  tbe  same  high  bearing  kept  ttim  forever 
b*yond  the  reach  of  {wilificians  who  measure 
public  principle  li>-  devntiun  to  |i;irty  roni|illrm 
ces,  however  corrupt  or  uiireawonable.  In  iii.s 
)ul)Iic  coiiiliRt  as  a  magistrate  and  legislator,  lie 
lad  the  proud  and  honest  consideration  of  being 
able  to  say,  in  the  langnage  of  a  gn  at  .Miigis- 
trate  of  antiquity, '  Ego  hoc  animo  semper  fui 
ut  invidiam  virtoie  partem,  gloriam  non  invi- 
diam putarein.' 

"  Blii,  «ir,  Mr.  Coklen  was  not  only  distin- 
guished as  a  l;i\\  \  t  r  and  magistrate,  ilh  mind 
was  of  n  cast  ih  it  enabbd  him  to  turn  with 
pleasure  and  delight  to  philosophy  as  a  study 
and  relaxation.  This  bmughl  him  within  Itie 
circle  of  many  enterprising  cilizvus — made  him 
the  friend  and  patron  of  gcnittff,  and  the  patron 
of  uiieAil  inventions  in  the  mccbanic  arte.  Tlii.- 
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too  drew  him  closer  in  tbe  bonds  of  friendship 
to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age. 
To  .Mr.  ("olden  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
been  (he  biographer  of  Robert  Fultoti,  in  addition 
to  which  is  the  di-itinction  of  having  iM-en  his 
early  and  intimate  frit  nd,  a;*  well  as  tJie  able 
vindicator  of  his  fame  and  memory.  He  was 
also  the  constant  and  f.enlou.t  supporter  of  .Mr. 
Clinton  in  his  enlarged  views  connected  with 
the  canal  system  of  this  s^tate,  to  which,  as  a 
memlierof  the  Assembly,  and  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, he  rendered  etflcienl  aid.  But  why  dwell 
on  the  public  life  and  services  of  the  deceased 
Tbey  are  known,  appreciated,  and  honored  by 
aH  who  hear  me.  And  who,  having  had  the  ojk 
portunitr  of  knowing  Mr.  Golden  in  private 
lift,  will  not  testify  to  tbe  excellent  qualities  of 
Ms  mind— to  his  simplicity — to  bit  sincerity— to 
the  generosity  of  bis  dispoaltioa — to  tbe  good- 
ness of  bis  lieaft?  Sir,  be  was  a  gentleman  of 
tbe  old,  and  of  the  tight  sebool.  I  sliall  ever 
honor  his  memary,  Ibrto  him  I  am  inddbted  ftir 
kind  eneouiafsment  hi  my  early  nrolbMloaal 
eiflbrts,when  enooniaienieot  was  of  niost  value. 
This  Itfaidnees  to  the  ^nlor  membeis  of  fbe  pm- 
fession  was  eliaxacteiutic  of  Mr.  Golden.  Like 
bis  lamented  and  distinguiBbed  ftiend,  Mr.  Em- 
met, he  exhibited  in  this  condescension  the 
rjualities  of  a  good  as  well  as  a  great  man. 

Hnt  to  conclude  this  inifMTt'erl  notice,  Mr. 
Cdldcn  wa.s  a  Christian,  bencliccnt  :iiid  toler- 
nijt.  His  w.is  not  III''  (  'hristiaiiity  of  a  -ret.  liut 
thai  of  the  I!ll)le  in  its  ino<t  eiilarL'i-d  and  tieau 
lifying  influences  iijion  piililic  lilt-  aiul  iiriv.ite 
conduct.  Under  Hucii  inifinlses  and  roii\  iclion.s, 
lie  carried  into  the  practiial  duties  of  life  a 
heart  alive  to  the  distresses  of  his  It  llow  -inen, 
and  a  hand  ever  open  to  relieve  them.  Hut,  sir, 
by  the  inysteriinis  providence  of  tUul,  he  died  a 
victim  nf  niiiiieiiled  mi-fortune  .■iiid  of  protract . 
ed  siitfering; — l  alainities  toour  limitird  coniprc 
Iiension,  too  often  deemed  agirravated  inflic- 
tions, but  not  alwajs  My  deemed — not  .so,  wi.' 
trust,  by  Mr.  Colden  ;  for  tlu-itv  cahimities  ena- 
bled him  to  exhibit  more  graciously  and  triumpit- 
andrheweOlnslHmcendis." 

In  the  House  of  Repre'entatives  of  the  I  United 
States, at  Wasbinglon,  Febtuarv  II,  I'lK^MAS 
TVLKR  BOULDIX,oneof  the  Kepresentativcs 
front  VIrgina.  <  'n  the  day  preceding  his  death, 
Mr.  Bouldin  was  censureid  by  one  of  his  ccA- 
leaguea,  Mr.  Wise,  for  omitting  to  call  tUe  al- 
tenlioa  of  tbe  House  to  the  deatb  of  bis  imme- 
diate ptedccosBor,  Mr.  Bandoipli,  and  benad 
risen  to  make  n  lephr  when  he  was  seised  with 
a  paralysis.  Mr.  wmMln  commenced  bjr  ad- 
verting to  the  rebuke,  and  appeared  laboring 
under  stnmg  exciieoient ;  when  ibont  to  give 
his  leasoaa  for  relhdning  to  pav  the  ooinnion 
tribute,  be  sadden  ly  ceased ;  his  eyes  became 
fixed  ;  be  staggered  upon  one  of  tlw  desks,  and 
finally  sank  down  into«nc  of  the  chairs.  There 
was  a  geueml  cry  of  intense  anxiety  resound 
iiig  through  the  hall  for  w  ater,  aid,  and  medical 
asifistance.  The  Speuk(  r  rushird  frnin  hisch.iir, 
overcome  with  feelings  for  an  oM  and  hiiifiU 
respected  friend.  A  formal  adjfni riinient  was 
not  necessary  ;  the  Ilciu.'^e  (  r(i\'.i!Ml  ruiind.  and 
Mr.  li.  was  borne  by  liis  trieints  cut  -ide  the  bar. 
His  colleague,  Mr.  I'atton,  tliL  n  tii<  ii  to  bki  d 
liini  with  ap<'nknife;  but  being  nnnl  le  to  do 
this,  Ur.  Sutherland  and  another  medical  gin 
tieman,  niemlM-rs  of  the  House,  um  A  tin?  lancet 
and  dn  w  a  .-.inall  (iuantit\  of  IiKkmI  from  his 
head.  But  all  their  et}'ui1.ii  were  ia  vain.  To 
add — If  it  were  (tossihle  to  add  any  thing — to 
increaiae  the  painful  sensations  arising  from  thi> 
melancholy  (htuiii  ih c,  hi.s  wife  had  been  short 
ly  ]irev)oiM  coiidiicled  by  liiui  to  the  ladies'  gal 
leiy,  from  which  she  witnessed  his  fall,  i^hriek- 
i.'ijf,  r'lie  ruslu'd  forth  to  catch  lii^  lutft  sighs  i  but 
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•reo  io  tlM  few  sbort  momeDtn  aecesmy  to 
enable  ber  to  iMdi  Um^M*  Iw  bad  ceuedio 

live. 

The  National  IntttUim  nccr  say.s  or  Mr.  H.mt. 
din — At  the  bar,  for  his  woe  a  learned  pn'lVs^ion 
of  the  law,  he  occapied  for  yeara  the  forciiioHt 
rank  in  all  the  courts  in  which  he  practwil  ; 
and  upon  the  bench,  to  which  lus  was  elevtiti  d 

a the  votes  of  the  two  Houaee  of  Assembly  of 
native  state,  be  very  SOCMi  actnired  the  rep> 
Vtition  of  a  profoaiid  Mdfeoaer,  bo  able  Jurist, 
■ad  aprigbt  jad«e.  Aflor  Mveral  years  service 
in  that  atatioot  the  people  of  hia  district  called 
upon  iian  to  doim  bia  Jadidd  fitictioaa, 
aad  to  aaawne  tnoae  of  tbair  mpKaaotatlve  in 
OtonpaoB.  Be  respooded  t»  their  wlabca,  and 
waa  eleeted  the  succaaaor  of  tba  late  Mr.  Ram- 
DOLTR.  Bringing  wltb  bioa  to  tbat  tat|^  station 
a  mind  deeply  and  profoundly  imbued  wltb  the 
tnitbsof  political  science — a  heart  devoted  to 
Ibe  principles  of  free  government,  and  filled 
with  the  moA  generous  sensibilities — a  depart- 
ment amiable  and  exemplary — and  a  di8po«Ulon 
conciliatory  and  benevolent,  it  is  not  to  lie  won- 
dered at,  that  he  possessed,  at  tin-  s;iiiie  time, 
the  coiitideiire  and  aliection  of  all  wlm  knew 
him.  M;iny,  venr'  iiiaiix,  arc  arilirted  by  his 
loss,  and  his  ri>nstituents  are  di-prive<l  of  an 
able,  tall  iitrd,  and  honest  representative.  In 
his  jmhiir  conrsc  lie  was  frovcrned  by  no  seltish 
policy  ;  he  looked  only  to  the  food  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  whole  country.  Content  to 
move  in  the  spln-re  appointed  him  liy  lii'^  con- 
stituents, he  looked  to  no  higher  ad\  anrcnu  iit — 
if  there  he  a  JiiL'licr — and,  restiiii;  on  tiic  broad 
basis  of  [iritii  iple,  the  constitution  and  laws 
were  tin'  imlv  liciit-s  to  whicli  he  Imikcd  for  the 
regulation  of  liis  footsteps.  His  de;kth  may  he 
regarded  more  as  a  subject  of  sorrow  to  his  nu- 
merous connexions  and  friends,  than  on  his  own 
account.  He  died  at  his  post,  and  in  the  di:i- 
charge  of  his  duty.  He  lived  and  died  an  hon- 
est man,  and,  beyond  that,  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  worthy  the  aspirations  of  a  noble  and  gen- 
eious  mind. 

Mr.  Archer,  a  member  of  the  House  from  Vir- 
ginia, among  other  remarks  introductory  lo  Home 
resolutions  relative  to  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Boul- 
din  said — "He  was  of  a  character  wbicb  aitght 
well  bo  fl-uitful  of  panegyric,  if  it  were  now  al- 
lowed me  to  dwell  upon  it.  It  was  his  fortune 
to  have  raised  hinwela,  bom  tbe  buroblest condi- 
tion of  life,  to  rank  ill  bia  proAasion — to  a  bi^ 
Jadiciai  etation  at  liome— and  to  a  aaat,aadtliai 
■omidiatliigniabed  one,  on  tbia  floor,  by  tboafd 


of  merit  alone.  At  an  age  approaching  to 
Jority  he  was  following  the  plough,  and,  so.lhr 
flrom  regarding  this  circumstance  with  shamey 
or  desiring  to  conceal  it,  he  had  the  superior 
mind  to  regard  and  to  sjkeak  of  it  with  extilta- 
tion,  as,  what  it  truly  wax,  ail  honor.  WiUiont 
fortune  or  influential  friends,  or  the  aid  even  of 
education,  he  bad  lifted  himself  to  general  ea« 
teen,  to  independence,  and  to  piece,  wlikb  be 
awraed  aa  I  do,  inferiortononeinpointef  bea- 
mtbiaBooaa.'* 


In  Cati  -i  county  in  Xorth-Carolinn,  on  the 
Jfitli  January,  in  the  xfith  year  <if  his  ane,  Gen. 
KRADAH  HAM-AHI).  (Jen.  Ilallard  embark- 
ed in  the  Service  of  hi<  rountry  at  an  early  pe- 
riod Ml'  I  111  -  Rcvolutionarj-  war,  as  a  Lieutenant. 
He  ro<c- til  jicveral  hiiihly  hono'ahlf  citations  in 
the  seryice  ;  and  atier  distint'nishing  himself 
dnrini;  the  Soiithcrn  ranipaisn,  he  was  taken 
piisoner  at  Chailcstun,  Sonlh  Carolina.  At  the 
close  of  thi  war,  Cen.  Mallard  returned  to  hia 
paternal  estate,  in  .Niirtli-('ar<dina,  where  hO 
continued  to  re-ide  nntil  hiri  de;ith,  enjoying, 
atnid!>t  a  circle  nf  atrachcd  ;)nd  admiring  friends, 
the  hle^<sings  of  that  liljerty  his  valor  had  assist 
ed  in  achieving.  He  w  as  fre<iuently  called  upon 
by  the  citizens  of  his  native  couiity,  to  servo 
them  in  the  several  tttl'ices  wjthin  their  gift  j  who 
evinced  by  their  steady  attachment  to  bim,  tbat 
they  ftUIy  appreciated  liis  riituea  and  liii  public 
serrieoa. 


In  Accomack  co.Vir.  Col.  THOMAS  M.  BAY- 
LY, in  the  'liHli  year  of  his  age.  Devotedly  attach- 
ed to  his  country,  he  s-|M'nt  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  her  service.  Col.  Hayly  entere»l  inl« public 
life  in  I7'.lf^,  and  c<mtinued  in  it,  with  the  inter- 
mission of  a  few  years,  nntil  IKW  ;  during  Whicb 
time  he  discharired  the  respective  duties  of  • 
member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Deleeates  of  Vitginia;- 
of  the  Senate  of  Virginia  ;  and  of  the  Congreaa 
of  the  United  States ;  of  the  late  Convention 
which  formed  tlie  new  Conacitntion  of  Virginia  }. 
and  of  tbe  important  seeiioo  of  the  Legidatoao 
succeeding  it.  Col.  Baylyl  highest  eulogy,  mm 
public  man,  is  to  be  found  in  the  continiiedcaB> 
lidence  of  bis  constituents,  which  he 
during  all  of  the  agitated  timeaaiid 
of  imrtieatbroagbwfaiebbepeaaed.  ItiaalbGl, 
aa  bonoraMe  aa  aiofaiiur,  tobia  histoiy,  tbat  bo 

rarely « 


one  doeahraaiitealed.  CW.  Bayly,  as  a'politielaiK 
ivar  Ibud  OB  the  aide  of  pc^Hilar  nfbta. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  NATIONAL  CHARACTER, 
ILLUSTRATED  BT  THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Tub  English  language,  among  its  nvmeroos  wants,  needs- snolk « 

word  as  natioiidtite ;  may  \ve  coin  one  for  our  present  purpose,  and 
talk  about  nationality  ?  But  do  not  be  startled,  reader,  and  hastily 
shulHc  over  the  leaves  of  this  article,  for  it  is  not  meant  to  he  a  dry 
essay,  nor  an  allusion  even  to  politics,  with  which,  in  sooth,  you  have 
lieen  drugged  to  satiety. 

Nationility,  treated  philoeephically,  would,  Indeed,  be  »dry  sobjeet;. 
because,  in  order  to  find  the  origin,  and  explain  tbeeames  of  the  differ^ 
enceof  character  wliich  exists  amonjr  nations,  and  out  of  which  springs 
patriotism,  we  must  not  only  ascend  the  stream  of  time  to  its  source  in 
the  creation,  and  watch  men  dividing  oti'  into  tribes;  but  we  must 
plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  and  enter  upon  that  wide 
sea  of  speealation  where  metaphysicians  afe  lost  in  mists  at  their -own 
creation. 

In  the  very  remotest  periods  of  history  we  find  men  differing  from 
each  other  not  only  in  language,  religion,  and  national  feeling,  but 
also  in  tbe^very  color  of  their  skins,  and  the  forms  of  their  bodies;  and 
we*are-  forced  to  adopt  the  opinion,  either  that  difihrent  impresses  were 
stamped  upon  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  else'that  they  must 
have  been  created  thousands  of  centuries  aero  ;  for,  since  wo  know 
that  the  three  thousand  years  last  past  have  effected  little  or  no  change 
in  their  characteristics,  it  cannot  be  that  it  should  have  been  brought 
about  in-  double  or  treble  that  time.  Now  Ihvine  Revelation  ibrbide  the 
latter  supposition,  while  it  says  nothing  to  militate  against  the  former ; 
and  we  are  thus  relieved  from' a  thousand  embarrassing' iiM|uiriA8  into 
the  operation  of  cliniate,  trovc^rnment,  religion,  &c.  ;  none,  nor  all  of 
which,  can  ever  ex|>iain  the  dilP^rence  betwe<Mi  ^-onic  of  the  tribes  of 
men  :  as  between  the  Gipsey,  the  Georgian,  and  the  Hottentot.. 

We  can  find  instances  on  record  of  a  people  changing  their  rriigion, 
their  government,  and  their  language  ;  being  transplanted  to  another 
eliaiaiio^  and  still' preseiving  for  ages  theit  eharaetoristie  marb^ol  idie* 
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tinction  in  spite  of  the  continual  action  of  causes  sufficient  to  etface 
every  thing  but  innate  propeubilies  and  distinctions.  But,  although 
this  sabject  u  of  too  great  extent  and  importance  to  be  compreniM 
into  the  short  space  allotted  for  a  single,  article,  it  may  be  divided,  and 
its  principal  features  illustrated  by  a  single  historical  example .  we 
shall,  therefore,  abandon  any  attempt  to  explain  the  principles  of  what 
may  be  called  the  natural  laws  of  political  union,  and  take  an  example, 
—a  detached  case, — and  point  out  in  it  the  operation  of  those  laws. 

The  case  selected  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  the  people  of  Greece  { 
and  we  shall  endeavor,  by  tracing  their  history  throogh  those  ages  in 
which  it  is  least  known,  to  show  Ae  causes  of  the  preservation  of  their 
old  ualioiial  character. 

Common-place  as  may  seem  tlic  subject  of  the  history  of  Greece, 
and  (hmiliar  as  are  its  important  points,  not  only  to  every  -scholar,  but 
to  every  school-boy,  we  trust,  nevertheless,  none  of  our  readers  have 
lost  their  interest  in  it.  Where  is  the  scholar  who  reveres  not  the 
«/ma  wm/fr  of  the  world  ;  whose  imagination  has  not  been  employed 
in  picturing  Athens  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  her  glory  ;  the  groves 
where  Plato  walked, — the  broad  streets  lined  with  porticoes  and  porches, 
where  Socrates- and  his- disciples  taught, — ^the  magnificent  squares  and 
■market-places,  where,  amid  the  statues  of  the  departed  great,  the  pecH 
pie  of  Athens  assembled  to  learn  or  defend  their  rights, — and,  above 
the  whole,  the  lofty  Acropolis,  so  studded  with  temples,  and  columns, 
and  monuments,  that  it  seemed  a  mountain  of  sparkling  marble, 
wrought  into  faatastie  shapes  by  fairy  hands,  and  crownM  by  the 
majestic  Parthenon,  the  glory  of  Greece,  the  wonder  of  the  world  ? 

There  can  be  no  scholar  who  does  not  feel  an  interest  in  that  people 
who,  at  one  time,  exhibited  such  a  brilliant  spectacle  of  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man,  who  carried  the  arts  to  a  detjree  of  perfection  which 
has  never  been  imitated ;  and  surely  the  suuation  of  that  people  must 
be  -fo  him  a  pleasing  study,  especially  if  from  their  history  he  caii 
learn  lessons  which  may  now  be  applicable  and  useful.  Permit  us, 
then,  to  allude  to  some  of  the  phases  tlirough  which  the  Greeks  have 
passed  in  their  progress  from  the  zenith  ofpovver  and  refinement,  down 
to  the  nadir  of  ignorance  and  degradation ;  but,  first,  to  make  a  few 
lemtrke  suggested  bf  the  actual  appearances  of  the  eeuntry. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  surprises  the  simple  traveler  inGreeee^ 
is  that  so  much  learned  speculation  should  have  been  thrown  away 
upon  the  causes  of  the  existence  of  separate  states,  so  near  to  each 
Other,  yet  so  entirely  independent  ;  lor  the  very  nature  of  the  country 
seems  to  explain  it.  Greece  is  every  where  intersected  by  chains  of 
moontains,  running  irregularly  in  all  directions ;  these  are  not  formed 
iS  in  other  countries  by  a  gradual  rise  from  the  sea,  but  they  start  out, 
rugged  and  precipitate,  from  the  smooth  level  of  the  plains  ;  and,  as  in 
sailing  amonp^  the  isles  of  the  Egean,  the  bowsprit  of  your  ship  may 
touch  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  while  the  k^el  is  far  from  the  bottom,— 
so,  in  driving  along  the  plains  of  Greece,  you  may  skirt  the.  rocky  wall 
which  rises  rapidly,  to  a  mouataiaons  height,  without  your  horse  leav- 
ing'the  smooth  green  sward  which  stretches  away  for  miles,  till  bound- 
ed by  a  similar  wall  on  the  other  side.  On  these  vast  and  fertile  plains 
you  can  see  no  relic  of  ancient  times,  though  the  ploughshare  of  the 
husbandman  sometimes  turns  up  the  coins,  and  metal  implements  of 
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his  ftrafinbers.  Bat  on  every  noniitaiii  top,  on  tverf  projecting  etif, 

you  see  the  venerable  rains  of  castles,  the  massy  walls,  the  heavy 
towers  which  mark  the  Acro-polis  of  the  surrounding  country.  From 
the  plain  oi  Argos,  yon  may  see  the  walls  of  Tyrynthus,  which  Homer 
were  bnilt  by  Uie  Cyclops  \  the  tower*  df  LerisBa ;  (he  heights  of 
NmapUoo,  and  the  domains  of  Agamemnon,  king  6f  men ;  yet  tU  these 
•were  peopled  by  separate  and  itidepeodent  tribes. 

Before  the  laws  were  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  men,  they  built 
castles  on  some  rugged  height;  they  went  out  upon  the  plains  only  in 
the  day  time,  and  came  into  the  castle  with  their  cattle  and  tools  at 
night.  As  they  becsme  stronger,  they  bailt  houses  outside  of  the 
CMtle  wails,  and  retired  only  on  the  approach  of  en  enemy ;  and  when 
the  community  became  too  numerous  tor  the  castle  to  hold  them,  they 
enclosed  the  space  around  it  with  high  walls,  and  thus  formed  their 
city  ;  while  the  existence  of  the  fortress  above,  gave  the  opportunity  to 
some  adventurous-  person  to  seize  upon  it  and  power  together. 

The  prazimity  of  these  castles  is  another  remarkable  circumstance ; 
fer  we  heair  so  much  of  the  power  of  Athens  and  of  Sparta,  we  con- 
ceive such  high  ideas  of  the  domains  of  the  kings  and  rulers  of  Greece, 
that  we  suppose  thoy  must  have  been  extensive  ;  and  nothing  shows 
more  strongly  the  ditferent  excellencies  of  ditfercnt  ages,  than  a  com- 
parison of  the  facilities  for  commnnication  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Greece  carried  the  arts  and  the  sciences  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
jtion,  ^ich  we  can  hardly  hope  ever  to  imitate  in  this  country ;  yet 
how  inferior  was  she  in  the  means  of  producing  and  communicating 
objects  of  comfort  to  tlie  people.  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  were  far-olT 
.rivals ;  it  was  a  long  journey,  through  various  and  hostile  states,  from 
one  to' the  other.  Yet  with  our  means  of  communication  we  might 
leave  Athens  in  the  morning,  pass  the  Megaride  and  through  the  Co- 
rinthian domains,  cro?s  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon,  and  the  states 
of  Nemea  and  Argos,  travel  the  whole  extent  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
territory,  traverse  Messenia,  and  the  realms  of  old  King  Nestor,  and 
arrive  at  Pylus  before  night. 

In  r^arding  these  castles,  and  the  relics  they  contain^  besides  the 
indescribably  pleasant,  yet  melancholy  associations  which  they  revive, 
the  traveler  is  struck  with  the  marks  which  they  bear  of  the  different 
state  of  the  arts  of  architecture  and  n  sculpture,  during  the  different 
periods  at  which  they  were  altered,  extended,  or  repaired  \  and  he  is 
led  intafeflectbns  upon  the  effect  of  government  and  other  institutions 
npon  them.  At  the  bottom  he  will  see  the  wall  composed  of  com- 
'mon  unhewn  rocks,  of  fliiity  hardness,  and  incalculable  weight,  piled 
rudely  upon  each  other,  and  forming,  from  their  immense  size  and 
ponderosity,  a  barrier  strong  as  the  base  of  a  mountain.  These  are  the 
Cyclopian  remains,  formed  before  the  art  of  building  was  known^  and 
yet  such  was  the  size  end  weight  of  the  materials,  that  6iey  are  the 
most  durable  of  all ;  and  4he  most  extraordinary  part  of  it  is,  that  whUe 
the  buildings  were  so  rude,  men  should  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
machinery  necessary  to  hoist  to  the  tops  of  their  walls  huge  blocks  of 
flint-stone  of  more  than  a  hundred  tons  weight. 

On  the  top  of  this  lower  stratum  you  may  find  layers  of  smfOer 
flimcSi  of  Irregular  shape,  rough  on  the  front  but  with  the  sides  4tted 
to  eaoh  otber^Hnarking  a  step  in  the  art  of  bnildhig,  an  improf  ement 
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of  a  later  age  ;  above  this,  nnotlier  layer  of  square  hewn  stones  ;  then, 
perhaps,  blocks  of  inarblti  so  nicely  fitted  and  polished  as  to  indicate 
that  the  workiatj  ot  stone  had  arrived  to  great  perfection ;  then,  abofe 
this,  oonies  the  brick-work  of  the  Romans, -indicaiiog-  a  deoltne  of  th0 
art;  on  this' is  reared  a  tower,  cofistiucted,  perhaps,  by  the  Venitians, 
of  mortar  and  small  stones  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  some  wretched 
wood-work,  the  platform  for  a  cannon,  of  Turkish  or  Greek  construc- 
tion. What  a  lesson  doe«  such  a  sight  teach  to  us!  Where  will  you 
.find  in  history,  a  page  so  impressive,  as  the  morar  written  by  the  finger 
-of  time  on  the  old  gray^  walls  of  Corinth  or  Athens  ? 

A  walk  among  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  within  tliesc  castlrs  is 
alike  intere.>tin!X  and  iiiPtructive  ;  and  wo  can  learn  much,  not  only  of 
the  character  of  tlie  people  who  constructed  them,  but  of  the  influence 
of  the  various  political  and  civil  institutions  in  different  ages,  upon  this 
^h&raoter ;  Bor  does  any  thing  show  more  strongly  the  importance-of 
each  institutions,  than  a  contemplation  of  the  remnants  of  antiquity. 
We  all  know  tlic  exceiloncG  to  which  tlic  Greeks  carried  the  fine  arts; 
we  know  that,  taking  them  in  the  rudo  state  in  which  they  existed  in 
Egypt  and  the  East,  they  rapidly  brought  them  to  a  wonderful  degree 
•of  perfeotioii ;  aud  the  gradations  in  this  progress  we -can  trace  in  4he 
^maiaing  ruins.:— > 

"  First  unadorned, 

And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose; 

The  Ionic  then  witii  decent  matron  grace 

Iler  airy  pillar  heaved  ;  lazuriantlut 

The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wreath — 
'  'The  whole  so  measured  true, — so  lessened  off 

By  fair  proportion,  that  the  marble  pile  > 

Formed  to  repel  the  sti^l  or  stormy  waste 

Of  roUing  ages,  light  as  fabricfl  Imked 
^  "That  from  toe  magic  wand  aerial  rise.'** 

Some  -speculative  men  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  superiority  of 
<thc  ancient  Greeks  in  the  arts,  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  climate.; 
while  others  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  the  governments,  or  the 
patronage- of  individuals ;  hut  if  climtite  made  men  of  brilliant  genius, 
then*,  should -Greece  always  have  produced  (hem;  if  government,  by 
any  course -of  policy,  cooJd  effect  it,  the^  should  ha?e  appeared  aiid 
disappeared  as  tbe.governments  changed  their  character.  But  may  we 
not  better  explain  the  superiority  by  reflecting  upon  the  national  char- 
acter, and  observing  the  modifications  given  to  this  character  by  the 
diQ'erent  social  feelings  aud  social  institutions  in  diflerent  ages.  We 
hold  that  the  tone  and  organization  of  society  has  more  infloenoe 
upon  the  arts  and  upon  learning,  than  any  and  all  other  circomstaB* 
ces, — and  the  liistory  of  the  arts  in  Greece  goes  strongly  to  confirm 
our  belief.  The  Greeks,  as  a  people,  arc  intelligent,  and  have  a  keen 
sense  of  the  grand  and  beautiful, — in  other  words,  have  taste  ;  now 
peculiar,  political  Uid  social  institutions  have  drawn  this  forth  or  kept 
A  down  in  different  ages ;  bni  no  edict  of  any  of  their  various  gov.erii- 
ments  has  been  able  to  call  it  forth  at  will.  When  Athens  was  in  her 
glory,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  in 
tin^,  were  held  in  high  repute  ;  the  people  honored  tlie  artist  more 
than  the  noble  or  the  nabob ;  they  dignified  the  professions  by  enact- 
ing that  no  slave  should  ever  eit^rcise  them  ;  and  ithe  laurel  ecown  waa 
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a  higlMNr  honor  than  a  diadem  of  gotd.  When  Pdygnotus  refused  pay- 
ment for  his  painting  of  the  Trojan  war,  though  pressed  by  the  people 
to  name  his  price,  he  was  rewarded  by  H  decree  of  the  Amphyctionic 
couucil,  that  wherever  he  vveut  ho  should  be  the  guest  of  the  nation, 
■ad  k  was  Jorbiddfen  to  take-  money  of  him. 

JMor  did  the'government  aJone  direct  these  nrntters ;  there  are  proofii 
thal.tbo.  assembled  people  interested  themselves  directly  ;  in  one  in- 
stance, when  Pericles  was  directinjT  some  work  of  mngnifieence,  and 
heard  the  people  talkinix  about  the  ininicnsc  cost,  he  luriud  and  asked 
them  if  they  would  allow  him  to  pay  it  out  of  his  own  fortune,  and  in- 
soribe  on  the  buildings  "  Sireeted  by  Pericles  t"  "  No !  no !"  cried  they 
all ;  **  let  them  be  paid  for  from  the  common  treasury,  that  we  may  aU 
share  the  glory." 

Now  the  question  of  whether  despotism  or  liberal  political  institu- 
tions tend  most  to  develop  genius  in  a  people,  must  be  secondary  to 
the  question  of  whether,  under  the  ooq  as  under  the  other,  the  people 
cani place  the  fiat  of  their  approbation  upon  the  artist ;  and  surely  this 
is  not. the  case ;  the  government  may  decree  a  crown  of  laurel,  but 
unless  the  people  hold  this  crown  rn  honor,  as  well  might  the  artist 
wind  a  wisp  of  straw  about  his  brow.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
fate  of  the  arts  after  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans.  I'he 
Romans  never  were  a  people  of  taste;  it  was  not  in  their'  national 
character,  and  no  gofernment  could  make  them  so;  and  when  thft 
crowd  of  Oreek  artists  resorted  to  Rome,  though  they  were  supported 
and  pampered  by  the  state,  they  soon  dwindled,  because  they  were  not 
honored  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Others  were  brought  over,  and 
-every  thing  was  done  which  imperial  munificence  could  do,  to  revive 
the  arts ;  but  in  Tain— the  profiMston  of  the  artist  was  hdid  an  ignoble 
•one, — it  was  exercised  by  a  conquered  nation,  by  slaves,  and  it 
sunk  to  insignificance.  Compare  the  monuments  of  Rome  with  those 
of  Athens, — look  at  the  relics  which  were  brought  to  Rome  from 
Greece,  and  sec  how  the  inspiring  touch  of  genius  is  stamped  upon 
•the  one,  and  the  mark  of  decay  upon  the  other.    Some  of  the  empe- 

.  rors,  despairing  of  malting  the  artists  ezecote  their  statues  equal  to 
those  from  Qreece^  nsed  to  knock  off  the  heads  of  statues  of  the  Gre- 

•  cian  heroes,  and  cause  their  own  likenesses  to  be  placed  upon  the 
bodies.  Does  not  this  show  also  that  tiie  Roman  people,  like  our 
own  gentlemen  now-a-days,  encouraged  only  those  artists  who  could 
administer  to  their  personal  vanity,  by  producing  good  heads  and  busts 
as  mere  likenesses ;  while  they  neglected  every  other  branch  of  the 
arts  ?  for  we  find  that  of  the  marbles  left  us  by  those  ages,  the  busts 
and  heads  alone  are  excellent ;  the  statuary  and  the  btiildii^are  in 
inferior  style. 

•  Quickness  of  perception  and  taste  are  national  characteristics  of  the 
Greeks,  and  have  always  by  them  been  preserved,  to  a  certain  degree, 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  When,  upon  the  revival  of. 
learning  in  Italy,  the  arts  began  again  to  flourish,  they  were  indebted 
much  to  refugee  Greeks;  the  mosaic  owes  its  perfection,  and  partly 
its  origin,  to  them  ;  and  even  in  this  age,  slaves  as  they  have  been  to 
the  Turks  in  body,  they  are  their  masters  in  the  arts ;  and  distinguish 
.  themselves  above  all  the  subjected  people  of  the  Turkish  empire.  ■  If  a 
great  mosque  is  to  be  built,  9  Greek's  head  supeirintenda,  and  Greek 
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iDMhnite  eaeente;  ind  obne  but  Greeks  can  build  the  shlikpiiig 

or  cast  the  cannon.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  a  master-workman 
build  ships  of  beautiful  form  and  great  swiliness,  without  a  model, 
without  even  knowing  the  principles  of  mensuration,  or  bemg  able 
to  calculate,  the  square  or  cube  of  a  number;  he  builds  he  komra 
not  bow;  he  carries  a  model  in  his  mind,  and  produces  a  light  and 
efegant  vessel.  Ship-building  is  the  only  art  which  the  modern  Greeks 
have  been  encouraged  to  study  ;  nay,  which  has  not  been  almost 
Ibrbidden  them  ;  and,  in  that,  they  have  so  far  excelled,  that  the 
Greek  ships  are  decidedly  the  most  beautifully  modeled  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  for  lightness,  beauty,  and  speed,  can  compare  with  oar 
own. 

Without  pretending  that  those  peculiarities  which  constitute  national 
character  are  more  strongly  stamped  upon  the  Greek  than  u\K>n  other 
nations,  we  would,  nevertheless,  insist,  that,  as  a  people,  they  have 
n^ver  lost  their  identity  ;  that  they  never  hafe  been  swallowed  pp  by 
the  torrent  of  invasion,  and  oonfounded  with  other  races.  Nay,  more ; 
We  maintain  that  they  have  preserved,  to  a  very  considerable  degree, 
the  distinguishing  traits  of  their  old  national  character,  and  that  under 
every  favoring  circumstance,  this  character  has  developed  itself  and 
will  continue  so  to  do. 

When  we  consider  how  often  the  storm  of  invasion  has  swept 
across  the  plaiw  ol  Greece^  how  her  people  have  been  made  to  drain 
to  the  very  dregs  the  cup  of  humiliation  and  bondage,  we  shall  be 
surprised  that  any  vestige  of  their  original  character  remains,  and 
forced  to  confess  that  the  original  impress  must  have  been  very 
strong.  First  the  Romanb  reduced  Greece  to  the  state  of  a  servile 
province ;  her  semi-barbarous  commanders  carried  not  only  havoc 
among  the  inhabitants,  but  ruin  among  her  monuments.  Next  came 
the  Scythians  with  fire  and  sword.  Then  Alaric  led  his  savage  Goths 
through  the  valleys^and  over  the  plains  of  Greece,  scattering  death  and 
destruction  around  them,  and  marking  their  track  with  the  ashes  of 
cities  and  the  bones  of  this  people.  Then  followed  centuries  of  dark- 
ness-and  oUiviiMi,  in  which  we  lose  sight  of  the  very  name  of  Greece. 
Then  come  a  swarm  of  crusadnrs,  like  locusts,  to  devour  the  substance, 
and  crush  the  spirit  of  the  people.  At  last  the  Venitians  get  posses- 
sion, and  rule  the  land  with  a  rod  so  severe,  with  a  system  so  sut^ 
versive  of  every  moral  principle,  every  national  feeling,  that  Greece 
may  be  said  to  have  gained,  whon  the  hundred  years'  struggle  termi- 
nated,— when  the  cross  palerl  before  the  crescent,  and  the  Janissariee 
bivouacked  within  the  walls  of  the  Parthenon. 

How  instructive  is  the  history  of  the  fortunes  and  the  miseries  of 
poor  Greece  to  every  man!  but,  to  the  classic  scholar,  the  subject  is 
donbly  dear,— dear,  even  when  contemplated  at  home ;  but  when  he 
stands  in  the  pass  of  Thermopyla,  when  he  treads  on  the  graves  of 
the  heroes  of  Marathon,  or  leans  pensive  against  the  broken  columns 
of  the  Parthenon — then  be  feels  the  force  of  the  lines  of  a  noble  bard  ; 
he  feels,  that 

.  Where'er  he  treads 't  is  haunted,  holy  ground ; 
No  earth  fai  liwt  in  vulgar  mould, 

But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  aroond,    ^     •     '  , 
And  all  the  muse's  tale  seeou  truly  told, 
^     Tin  the  seidie  aches  with  gtiing,  to  bshold 
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The  Bcenei  his  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon ; 
£ach  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 

Defies  the  power  which  crushed  the  temples  gone  ;  '  ' 

Age  shakes  Athena's  towers,  but  spares  grey  Marathon. 

He  feels  that  . ,  ' 

•  Greece  m  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth ; 

Bat  he  whom  sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 

And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth, 
.When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  aide,  ^ 

Or  gazing  on  the  plain  where  Greek  and  Penian  died. 

But  with  his  melancholy  reflections  the  scholar  mingles  some  feelings 
of  pleasure,  when  he  reflects  that  such  is  the  charm  of  knowledge,-— 
sach  the  irresistible  claiiD  of  genius  and  taste  o^pa  the  respect  of 
mankind,  that  it  exerted  great  sway  even  orer  barbarians;  and  Athens, 
guarded  only  by  the  panoply  of  her  glorious  name,  escaped  the  utter 
rain  which  fell  upon  LacedaBraon,  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  other  cities, 
her  superiors  in  power  and  in  arms.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  Romans, 
when  Greece  was  the  arena  on  which  two  mighty  champions  strug- 
gled for  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  the  people  of  Athens,, — espousing 
what  they  thought  the  republican  cause, — threw  up  their  caps  ana 
shouted,  "  Long  live  Great  Pompey  and  when  the  magnanimoiis 
CtEsar  had  carried  all  before  him,  and  Athens  was  at  his  mercy,  he 
said,  "  I  forgive  tlie  living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead."  How  much 
more  sorely  can  we  count  upon  the  impulses  of  a  naturally  ^enerojus 
soul,  than  apon  those  factitioas  characters  wjio  pretend  to  stifle  thc» 
Toice  of  nature  with  the  maxims  of  philosophy  ;  how  diflerent  was  the 
conduct  of  Brutus  from  that  of  his  great,  his  murdered  friend  ;  for  we 
find  him  before  the  battle  of  Philippi  promising  his  soldiers  the  beauty 
and  booty  of  Sparta,  if  they  gained  tlie  victory,  because  Sparta,  faithful 
to  the  memory  of  Cesar,  bad  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  bis  avengen. 

Her  excellence  in  the  arts,  in  literature,  in  refinem^t,  stili  threw 
about  Athens  an  irresistible  charm,  and  secnred  her  importance  long 
after  Sparta  had  fallen,  not  only  into  complete  insignificance,  but  even 
into  contempt.  How  sudden  and  n)iglity  is  the  cUaufj^c,  when  within  a 
few  years  after  their  conquest  of  Athens,  we  find  the  descendants  of 
the  proud  Spartans  pleading  in  the  courts  of  Rome  for  justice  against 
the  Messenians,  who  had  seized  upon  a  temple  which  they  claimed, — 
.the  temple  of  the  same  Goddess  Diana,  for  the  defence  of  whose  rights 
Lacedaimon  had  begun  the  Messenian  wars.  At  this  time  Athens 
loo  had  fallen  from  her  higli  estate,  but  her  walls  were  crowded  with 
the  young,  the  rich,  the  noble,  the  aspiring,  from  every  land  ;  parents 
named  their  children  after  the  great  men  of'  ber  history ;  kings 
and  princes  came  on  classic  pilgrimages  tn  her  shrines ;  and  Adrian 
thought  the  title  of  emperor  not  glorious  enough,  until  he  had  added 
that  of  Archon  of  Athens.  The  poets  of  Rome  sang  her  praises: 
the  name  of  Athens  was  ever  in  the  mouths  of  Horace  and  Virgil ;  and 
Cicero  followed  the  crowd  to  learn  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  taste,  ifi 
the  birth-place  of  genius,  and  among  the  chef  (Tattwres  of  art.  .  .Untii 
the  sun  of  knowledge  went  down  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
Athens  was  still  the  light,  the  eye  of  the  world  ;  and,  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  Chateaubriand,  "  when  Europe  roused  herself  from  the 
sleep  of  barbarism,  her  hrst  cry  was  for  Athens, — what  has  become  oiT 


Athens? — and  when  it  was  known  that  her  ruins  existed,  men  turned 
their  melancholy  steps  towards  them,  as  though  they  had  found  the 
'  ashes  of  their  mother." 

In  the  examination  of  their  nationality,  the  question  arises,  To  what 
must  we  attribute  the  preservation  of  the  identity  of  the  Greek  race 
through  ages  of  barbarous  ignorance  aiul  humiliating  oppression  down 
to  the  present  time,  when  the  day>star  of  Grecian  glory  is  again 
appearing  above  the  horizon  t  And  they  eeein  to  be,  first,  the 
adoption  of  the  Christian  religion ;  second,  the  preservation  of  their 
native  tongue  ;  third,  the  existence,  in  all  ages,  of  hardy  independent 
mountaineers,  who,  in  the  fastnesses  of  Greece,  have  kept  alive  the 
sacred  fire  of  liberty  ;  and,  fourth,  the  preservation  of  their  peculiar 
municipal  institutions.  .  . 

*  First,  the  inflaence  of  the  Christian  religion.   When  Constantine 

transferred  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  he  em- 
braced Cliristianity,  and  all  the  Greeks  became  its  proselytes  ;  and, 
had  the  unity  of  religion  long  continued,  such  was  the  niiiii!)f'r  and 
the  influence  of  the  Latins,  that  tlie  Greek  character  would  have  been 
lost  in  the  Roman  ;  bat  the  schism  soon  took  place  atid  separated  .the 
two  churches  completely.  The  empire  of  the  West  fell  under  the  oft^ 
repeated  blows  of  the  barbarians ;  Home  was  enslaved,  while  Byzan- 
tium was  free ;  and  the  whole  Greek  nation,  clinging  to  their  religious 
faith,  were  preserved  by  it  during  the  convulsions  which  preceded  the 
fall  of  the  empire  of  the  East. 

NText  came  the  Crusaders,  on  their  errand  of  folly ;' and,  holding 
every  man  a  heretic  that  would  not  bow  the  knee  to  the  cross,  and 
kiss  the  toe  of  the  Pope,  they  persecuted  the  Greeks  because  they 
rejected  the  supremacy  of  his  Holiness,  and  clung  to  the  rol>es  of  their 
patriarch  ;  and  persecution^  we  know,  but  heightens  religious  zeal. 

The  Greeks  would  have  been  in  greater  danger  of  losing  their 
national  character,  during  the  long  sway  of  the  Venitians  over  their 
country,  had  not  these  good  Papists  held  the  schismatics  in  abhor- 
rence;  and  the  difference  of  religion  acted  as  a  repulsive  principle 
between  the  two  people,  who,  though  in  immediate  contact,  no  more 
united  than  does  oil  with  water. 

Nekt  came  the  ^urn  of  the  Turks,  and  then  not  only  were  the' 
Greeks  secure,  by  different  faith,  from  amalgamation,  but  the  cord  of 
their  national  union  was  strenjjthcned  by  the  policy  of  Mahomet  and 
his  successors;  a  policy  much  more  liberal  than  that  of  the  Crusaders; 
who,  with  the  peaceful  banners  of  Christ  over  tljcir  heads,  and  his  ^ 
lamb-like  precepts  in  their  mouths,  nourished  the  feelings  of  tigers  in 
their  hearts,  and  wielded  the  sword  of  extermination  with  their  hands. 
Mahomet  granted  his  protection  to  the  Christians,  and  his  religion 
forbad  thetn  to  be  converted  by  force,  so  long  as  they  paid  a  tax  for 
their,  heads;  nay,  when  he  visited  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai,  he 
gave  to  the  monks  a  charter,  containing  important  privileges;  and,  as 
he  could  not  sign  it  with  a  pen,  he  dipped  his  fingers  and  thumb  in 
.the  ink,  and  placed  them  under  tlie  parchment;  thus  making  his 
mark,  as  ignorant  people  BOW  do  their  cross.  This  curious  parch-  . 
-ment  is  still  in  existence. 

Mahomet  11.  alter  he  had  taken  Constantinople,  saw  at  once  the 
policy  of  keeping  up  the  hostility  between  the  Greek  and  Romish 
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eharches,  and  he  established  the  Patriarchal  throne  in  Constantinople; 
making  the  Patriarch  not  only  head  of  the  Greek  church,  but  enabling 
him,  by  certain  im|H)rtant  privileges^  to  be  really  the  head  and  rallying 
pQiiit  of  the  Greek  nation.  The  Falrlarch  exercised  a  sway  over  every 
church  in  Greece;  he  had  a  court  w|iich  judged  even  in  laical  affairs, 
and  he  could  condemn  to  prison,  or  to  the  gidleys  any  Greek,  without 
it  being  in  the  power  of  the  Sultan  even  to  cancel  the  sentence.  The 
only  way  a  Greek  could  escape  going  into  prison,  to  exile,  or  to  tlie 
galleys,  was  to  cry  out  that  he  wished  to  embrace  Mahometanism,  and 
eiraiglttway-  he  was -delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  guard,  and  could 
shake  his  turhaned  head  -in  defiance,,  under  the  very  beard  of  the 
Patl'iarch. 

There  is,  or  was,  among  Mussulmen,  a  strange  mixture  of  bigotry 
and  liberality,  of  barbarism  and  good  fceliuir;  they  almost  always 
respected  the  Greek  monasteries;  and  there  have  been  instances  of  the 
gracious  notice  of  Sultans  toward  Gb^istiair  nunneries ;  notwith- 
standing, as  a  Greek  author  observes,  they  are  so  ungallant  as  to 
deny  wonien  even  a  little  rivulet  of  honey  in  Paradise,  while  they 
grant  to  men  whole  rivers  of  delicious  beverage;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that 
the  nuns  of  an  Italian  convent,  having  had  their  furniture  destroyed 
by  the  fiinatic  republicans  of  France,  and  being  instigated,  probably, 
by  some  wag,  did,  in  their  simplicity,  send  a  petition  to  his  pious 
Highness  the  Grand  [Seignior,  for  three  Turkey  carpets,  one  green,  one 
blue,  and  the  other  rose  color.  This  petition  was  granted,  as  soon  as 
read,  and  the  Sultan  gallantly  selected  and  forwarded  the  carpets, 
with  his  compliments,  to  gladden  the  eyes  and  warm  the  ieet  of  the 
good-natured  asters. 

The  monasteries,  which  sprung  up  in  every  refilled  nook  and  comer 
of  Greece,  served  other  purposes  than  merely  preserving  the  mumme- 
ries of  the  Greek  religion,  and  the  unity  of  the  Greek  faith ;  within 
their  walls  were  secreted  many  precious  manuscripts  ;  to  them  retired 
men  of  talent  and  learning,  who  kept  up  the  literature  and  preserved 
in  its  purity  the  language  of  the  country ;  and  all  ihe  religious  services 
were  performed  in  the  ancient  Greek  tongue. 

The  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  were  the  most  singular  in  Greece, 
and  form  an  interestin^r  study  for  antiquarians.  Athos  is  the  im- 
mense rocky  peninsula,  through  ihe  neck  of  which  Xerxes  attempted 
to  cut  a  canal,  the  remnanls  of  which  are  still  visible.  -  This  moun- 
tain, which  a  bold  artist  proposed  to  hew  into  the  image  of  a  man,  is, 
and  has  been  for  centuries,  decked' with  churches  erected  to  the  living 
God.  Durin<T  fifteen  hundred  years  it  has  been  the  resort  and  refuge 
of  pious  Greeks,  who  enjoyed  there  security  and  soliti>de.  Of  late 
years,  it  so  much  increased,  that,  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  it  had 
more  than  five  thousand  inmates,  or  dependents  upon  its  iiomeroos 
convepts,  where  neither  woman  was  admitted  to  distract  their  thoughts 
from  heaven,  nor  Turk  to  spoil  their  possessions.  They  paid  a  tax  to 
the  Sultan,  but  lived  in  entire  independence,  and  the  whole  of  the 
•  peninsula  was  under  their  control.  .  •  . 

The  second  cause,  to  which  we  would  attribute  the  identity  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  Greeks,  and  the  present  existence  of  the  old  mnion* 
al  characteristics,  is  the  preservation  of  the  language  in  a  singular  degree 
of  pority .  And  here  we  know  we  shall  b*  sMt  by  the  oomflMik  opimon, 
VOL.  .Tl         •  36  . 
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that  the  modern  Greek  is  a  barbarous  corruption  of  the  ancient,— an 
error  as  prevalent,  among  those  who  adopt  opinions  hastily,  as  it  is 
apparent  to  those  who  have  an  opportunit)  of  judging  correctly.  Lord 
Byron,  who  knew  DO  more  of  moderti  Greek, than  he  did  of  the  Ghal- 
daic,  has  given  prevalence  to  the  error,  by  publishing,  as  specimens  of 
the  modern  Greek,  pieces  wiiich  represent  the  language  about  as 
correctly,  as  would  the  doggrel  verses  of  Jim  Crow  represent  the  con- 
dition of  poesy  in  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  Greece  has  been  so  completely  lost  to  the  world,  and  con- 
sidered as  so  sunk  in  ignorance  and  degradation,  that  people  are  as 
little  prepared  to  believe  in  the  identity  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
language,  as  they  were  that  hardy  bands  existed  in  her  mountains,  who 
bad  never  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Mussulraen.  But  there  is  no  resist- 
ing the  truth,  and  a  slight  examination  of  the  subject  will  show  how 
little  the  language  has  changed,  and  what  wonderful  progress  has 
been  made  toward  the  restoration  of  Greek  literature  within  the  last 
century. 

We  have  observed,  that  after  the  Romans  took  possession  of  Greece, 
'tlie  language  was  preserved  by  the  chnrch  ;  in  fact,  after  a  very  long 
period  from  the  days  of  Polybius,  Plutarch,  and  Pansanias;  we  find 

such  writers  as  Basil,  Gregory,  and  Chrysostom,  who  eloquently  wrote 
in  a  language  nearly  as  pure  and  forcible  as  their  great  predecessors. 
In  the  course  of  ages,  the  language  ot  the  people  changed  some,  as  do 
all  languages ;  but  it  was  principally  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
words,  and  the  variation  of  some  nouns  and  verbs.  '*  In  short,"  says  one 
of  the  ablest  scholars  of  this  or  any  other  country,  "  the  difference 
between  the  two  dialects  consists  rather  in  the  style  than  in  the  basis 
of  the  language  ;  the  new  dialect  partakes  of  the  genius  and  color  of 
modern  idioms,  without  losing  any  thing  of  the  ductility,  the  opulence 
.  or  variety  of  the  ancient."  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  a  language  by 
the. colloquial  forms  of  the  people  ;  the  man,  who  should  have  known 
nothing  more  of  English  than  what  he  gathered  from  the  study  of 
Byron  or  Irving,  would  be  sadly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  language  of 
the  people ;  and  he  who  expects  the  modern  Greeks  to  talk  in  the 
Myle  in  which  Demosthenes  wrote,  is  equally  unreasonable. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  there  has  been  a 
great  revival  of  learning  in  Greece ;  thousands  of  Greeks  sought  out 
the  Universities  of  Europe,  and  there  received  a  perfect  education  ; 
while  in  every  favored  part  of  Greece,  high  schools  and  respectable 
colleges  were  established ;  the  colleges  at  Yannina,  at  Scio,  and  at 
Xydonia,  might  have  compared  well  with  many  in  this  country ;  and 
(ew  professors  among  us  have  more  literary  merit  than  had  Phillipidaa, 
Constandas,  Psilas,  and  Coray.  Four  periodicals,  written  in  so  pure  a 
style  that  the  ancient  Greek  scholars  of  any  country  could  read  them, 
were  circulated  in  Greece ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  an 
indisputable  foct,  that,  since  the  year  1780,  more  than  three  thousand 
different  books  have  been  printed  and  circulated  among  the  modern 
Greeks ;  most  of  these,  being  translations,  were  printed  at  Vienna,  at 
Trieste,  and  at  other  places  where  multitudes  of  Greeks  had  estab- 
lished themselves. 

■Tragedies  and  comedies,  written  in  modern  Greek,  were  performed 
in  fnall  thMliw^.  and  tba  language  used  was  always  nieh  w  an 
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ancient  Greek  soholir,  with  dlght  appIieatioD^  coqM  mideratand*  It 

will  be  asked,  Where  was  the  \vealth  to  sapport,  and  the  taste  tordiah 
these  things  ? — and  we  point  to  the  flouriidiing  towns  of  Chios  and 
Xydonia,  to  Smyrna  and  Vannina  ;  we  ask  the  inquirers  to  look  at 
the  history  of  Hydra,  and  Ipsara,  and  Spetzia,  and  the  other  commer* 
eial  iBfaiMla,  where  the  Turks  nerer  landed,  and  where  the  Greeks 
enjoyed  the  most  important  privileges,  subject  only  to  the  capitation 
tax.  From  these  islands  there  went  forth  more  than  six  hundred 
square-rigged  vessels,  whitening  with  their  sails  not  only  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Black  Sea,  but  finding  their  way  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  np  the  Baltic ;  there  -were  nearly  twenty  thousand  hardy  and 
expert  marineVs,  Toyaging  free  and  fearless  io  their  floating  eastles, 
oiken  eorered,  indeed,  with  the  Russian  flag,  but  with  the  Greek 
language  on  their  lips,  and  Grecian  hearts  in  their  bosoms.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  wondcrlul  commercial  spring,  which  took  place  the 
moment  the  wants  of  Turkey  obliged  her  to  favor  the  Greeks,  was  an 
influx  of  wealth  to  those  engaged ;  splendid  edifices  sprung  up  on  the 
rocks  of  Ipsara  ;  the  dureUings  of  the  merchants  of  Hydra  sparkled 
with  marble  ;  and  the  parses  of  the  rich  were  open-to  the  wants  of  the 
Jiterati  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  tedious  to  enter  now  into  a  detail  of  the  points  in  which 
the  modern  Greek  language  differs  from  the  ancient ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
the  resemblance  is  so  great  that  a  good  ancient  Greek  scholar  could, 
in  a  few  days,  read  fluently  a  modern  Greek  newspaper ;  and  provided 
he  had  learned  the  ancient  language  with  the  modern  pronunciation, 
he  could  at  once  make  liimseif  upder^tood  io  the  country,  and  soon 
converse  fluently. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  with  what  tenacity  we  cling  to  .the  different 
methods  of  pronouncing  the  . ancient  Greek  in  our  schools  and  colleges, 
when  it  is  of  as  little  consequence,  as  it  is  of  little  certainty,  liow  the 
ancient  Greeks  pronounced  it ;  and  when  several  millions  of  their 
descendants  use  another  and  an  uniform  method  ?  The  ancient  Greek 
is  again  becoming  a  living  language — our  young  men,  who  study  it 
profoundly,  might  make  tbemsdves  understood  by  a  whole  nation,  if 
they  were  taught  the  language  properly  ;  but  learning  it  as  they  do,  with 
an  entirely  different  accentuation  and  pronunciation,  they  might  as 
well  talk  Choctaw,  as  say  Alpha,  Beta  to  a  modern  Greek.  There  is  a 
statidard  of  pronunciation  for  all  nations ;  yet  how  few  adopt  it ! 
iiow  few  attempt  to  spare  something  of  the  loss  inclined  in  the  sttidy 
of  the  ancient  Greek,  by  enaUing  the  scholar  to  converse  in  the  mod- 
ern ! 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  scholar,  that  the  revival  of  literature  has 
done  more  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  Greece  than  any  other  cause: 
the  sons  of  science  have  repaid  the  debt  they  owed  to  Athens,  the 
mother  of  arts,  by  freeing  her  fnmK  the  thraldom  of  slavery :  the  pens  . 
of  her  scholars  Have  done  as  much  as  the  swords  of  her  patriots ;  and 
Coray,  and  Rhigas,  and  Negris,  as  much  deserve  the  crown  of  patriotic 
martyrdom,  for  lives  worn  out  in  literary  labors,. as  do  Giorgaki,  or 
Karraiskaki,  or  Botzaris,  who  sealed  their  devotion  with  their  blood 
upon  the  battle-held.  It  requires  no  aid  of  romance,  no  effort  of  im- 
agination, Ibr  those  who  know  Marco  Bcftzaris,  to  claim  for 'him 
bright  a  wreath,  as  that,'  which  blooms  imortal  on  the  memory  of 
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Leonidas  ;  for  the  patriotic  life,  and  the  voluntary  immolation  of  the 
hero  of  TherinopylaB,  were  no  more  mejritoriousthan  tke  generous  sac- 
rifices and  the  chivalrous  devuiion  of  the  youth,  who  at  Carpenisi 
rusbed  apon-certaio  detth,  bat  died  with  the  shoot  of  *'  fictory"  on  hit 
lips.  So  the  annals  of  ancient  Greece  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
name  of  more  merit  than  that  of  Rhigas,  the  philosopher,  the  poet  and 
martyr.  This  young  man  distiti<^njishcd  hiniselt  asa  scholar  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  ;  and  ran  hourly  risk  of  his  life,  for  the  patriotic 
and  spiritrstirring  songs,  in  which  he  nailed  hit  cottntrjmen  to  rise  in 
irebeUion  to  their  tyrants.  He  died  at  last,  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  in  an 
ilKetarred  attempt  at  rerolotloa  $  but  his  poetry  will  not  die  while  Greece 
lives.  One  of  his  songs  may  well  be  compared  to  the  celebrated  Mar- 
seilles Hymn,  a  song  which  has  been  in  the  nioutli  of  every  Gre<;k  for 
fifty  years.  Yes !  long  before  the  revolution,  the  K.  e  tea  made  the 
peaks  of  Olympus,  the  olifs  of  ^amaasns^  and.the  ctferna  of  Delphi 
ring  Qot.to  aouads  like  these—. 

•  ^ 

floM  of  Greeks,  ariM ! 

The  glorious  hour 's  gone  forth, 
Cmne !  worthy  of  each  fetes, 

Let  us  ehow  who  gave  w  birth. 

O !  Sparta !  why  in  slumbers 
Letnmrific  dost  thou  lie ! 
,  ^wake  and  join  thy  numben 

.         With  Athene— do  «Uy  ! 

•  Leoaltfaa  recalling, 

,  That  chief  of  ancient  son;^, 

'^ho  saved  ye  once  from  fidlmg, 
The  terriUe— the  etroiig.  > 

-  'Who  made  that  bold  divendott 

At  idd  Therraoplve,  ,  » 

And  warring  with  the  Persian, 
.  TokoephiseoiiBtiyfree;' 

With  'his  Ihree  fanndred ,  waging 

The  battle,  long  he  stood, 
>Aiid,  lilce  a  Uon  raging, 

Etplfod  la  aewoir  Stood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  let  us  go,  &a. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  of  the  causes,  which  have  maiiily  contrib- 
uted to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  Greek  people,  to  keep  up  a  love  of 
freedom  among  them,  and  to  prepare  tiie  way  for  their  emancipation, 
vis.  the  existence,  fn  all  ages,  of  bodies  of  men,  who,  living  in  the' 
almost  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  monntaina,  atiihbonily  refused  to 
yield  to  the  lords  of  the  plains.  In  remoter  ages,  we-reaid  of  them  only 
as  robbers  ;  but  the  history  of  the  last  three  or  four  centuries  teaches 
us  that  the  name  and  profession  of  robbers  were  the  only  noble  name 
ftod  jlrofession,  in  Greece.  Always  provided  with  arms,  these  hardy 
moantaineers  made,  from  time  to  time,  descents  upon  the  open  country, 
and  carried  terror  and  devastation  among  the  possessore  of  the  plains. 
They  were  regularly  organized,  and  to  such  importance  did  some  of 
them  rise,  that  we  find  their  organization  under  George  Castriote — sur- 
named,  by  the  Turks,  Skender  £ey,  or  Alexander — to  have  been  the 
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greatest  obeleele  to  the  advioce  of  the  Turks  ander  Mihdmet  II.  This 
valiant  mountaineer,  tot  rfearly  thirty  years,  was  the  terror  of  Turkey; 

he  would,  during  one  weei«,  scour  like  lightning  over  a  whole  province  ; 
the  next,  throw  himself  in  the  rear  of  armies  sent  to  cut  him  off, — tall 
upon  tliein  in  the  nignt, — scatter  ibein  like  chaff,  and  then  appear 
nndet  the  very  gates  of  the  capitals. 

.  After  hini  sprang  iuto  notice  the  tribes  of  Suli,  whose  rocks,  for  cen- 
turies unpolluted  by  the  footsteps  of  Mussulmen,  nourished  as  brave 
and  hardy  a  set  of  nien  as  the  world  ever  knew.  In  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  heights  of  Taygctus  were  infested  by  bands  of  marauders,  if  not 
more  honest  than  their  ancestors  of  Sparta,  at  least  not  less  brave. 
Among  the  islands,  Crete  had  her  independent  ^bes^  and  e? ery  moun- 
tain region  of  the  continent  swarmed  with  them.  They  were  called 
Kleftes  or  robbers  ;  but  the  title  was  one  of  which  to  boast  :  the  robber 
gloried  in  his  name,  for  he  spoiled  tlie  spoiler  of  his  country — honor 
and  not  shame  attached  to  his  calling — he  was  the  robber  at  noon-day 
^the  n^ber  of  tyrants — be  .  was  free  and  brare,  and-  freedom  and 
brarery  did  not  fall  to  inspire  him  with  noble  sentiments.  **  Go,'*  said  . 
he  to  his  Turkish  prisoners,  whom  he  had  stripped,  "  go,  get  new  arms, 
and  new  clothes,  that  I  may  again  rob  you  !"  There  was  something 
exceedingly  wild,  romantic,  and  bnticin^,  in  the  situation  and  life  of 
a  Klefte ;  born  in  a  cavern,  and  cradled  on  the  cliffs,  he  passed  his 
childhood  amongst  the  wildest  and  sublimest  sceneS'Of  nature ;  hia  first 
•iercise8.were  to  clamber  among  the  rocks ;  his  first  lessons  were  in 
the  use  of  arms;  his  first  precepts,  love  of  country  and  liberty,  %nd 
hatred  to  the  enemies  of  his  religion  and  his  land ;  thus  edu- 
cated, he  became  a  hardy  mountaineer,  a  wild  but  daring  soldier,  and 
a  devoted  patriot ;  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  description  given  of 
them  by  Byron^-—  ' 

Hark  i  havk !  to  tli«  w«r-drnm ;  it*  lamm  fitmiftr 

Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  arid  promise  of  war; 
.  Ail  the  sQua  of  the  mountain  arioe  at  the  nota,  f 
Chimatiota,  lUyriaa,  and  dark  Bttli<i(e.  '       .  ^' 
O !  who  is  more  brave  than  the  dark  Sulinte,  '  *•  . 

In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote  ? 
To  the  wolf  and  the  vultnre  he  leavea  his  wild  floek,  .  . 

And  descends  to  the  plain,  like  a  stream  fVom  the  rock:  ' 
The  mountains  that  view  him  descend  to  the  shore 
Shall  viewliiiii  as  TieUHr,  or  view  him  no  more  J 

TheTorks  (bond  it  so  difficult  to  hold  the  country  while  the  Kleftei  • 
wero  in  war  with  them,  that  they  ^made  a  sort  of  compromise,  and  em- 
ployed many. of  them  as  armed  police,  to  guard  the  mountain  passes, 

and  keep  peaceon  the  plains:  tliis  kind  of  militia,  which  was  called 
^rmatoli,  rapidly  extended  \isv\i\  and  became  an  excellent  nursery  for 
Greek  soldiers:  many  chiets  of  note  and  influence  arose  among  them, 
and,  living  pecfectly  indefycndent  of  the  Turks,  they  exercised'  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  late  revolt.  Here,  as 
on  the  sea,  the  moment  favorable  circumstances  allowed  the  Greek 
character  to  develop  itself,  it  did  not  fail  to  do  so,  and  from  the  cring- 
ing, crouchintT  slave,  the  GreeU  became  a  bold  and  free  partisan  war- 
rior ;  the  glens  of  the  mountain  re-echoed  to  his  song  of  freedom, 
and  the  clliSi  hore  aloft  the  banner  of  the  cross ;  avhile  tile  nodosa 
hardjr  sailor  of  Greece  whitened  efery  snriounding  se*  with  bin  aiili^ 
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and  pushed  his  adfmturous  prow  into  etcrj  port,  where  ittdnatry  eftd 

intelligence  could  enable  him  to  reap  a  harvest  of  gain. 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth,  and  last,  but  most  important  of  the 
causes  of  the  preservation  of  the  Greek  national  character  ;  we  iTieaa 
the  eiistenoe,  in  all  ages,  of  those  minor  politica)  inBtitntiona,  which 
GOD^itute  what  we  call  municipal  governroentB,  add  which  left  to  the 
people  the  privilege  of  regulating,  in  their  own  way,  their  own  little 
villatio  and  domestic  affairs.  They  chose  their  own  officers  for  the 
regulation  of  their  parochial  business,  the  assessment  among  them- 
selves of  the  tax  4aicl  on  by  their  masters,  and  for  the  roanagemenl  of 
«11  the  district  or  town  affairs. 
*  These  institotions  are  of  much  more  importance  than  is  generally 
ar\varded  to  thorn  ;  we  look  for  the  charactf^r  nnd  the  strength  of  gov^ 
ernment  in  their  acts  and  their  external  relations  ;  but  for  the  secret 
springs  of  power,  for  that  which  constitutes  the  real  strength  of  the 
fabric,  we  must  loek  to  the  little  bonds  of  anion  among  the  people—* 
for  the  cement  which  holds  the  materials  together,  and  withont  which 
the  proudest  fabric  will  crumble  and  fall. 

If  we  would  preserve  for  posterity  the  purity  of  our  glorious  institu- 
tions,— if  we  would  gain  for  our  country  a  high  permanent  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  let  us  look  not  alone  to  the  acts  at  Washing- 
ton,-^etiiB  ooont  not  alone  the  number  of  onr  ships  or  oor  soldiers, 
or  itepend  upon  the  physical  resources  of  the  land  ;  but  let  us  watch 
t)ver  our  minor  institutions  and  social  bonds;  the  village  church,  the 
comntry  school,  the  ballot-box  at  elections, — these,  and  others  like 
them,  are  the  tendrils  of  the  roots,  by  which  the  tree  of  liberty  shall  be 
held  fast  in  oor  land. 

Space  is  not  allowed  us  to  explain  the  extent,  to  which  the  Greeks 
have  always  exercised  these  important  functions,  which,  by  a  sort  of 
blind  fatality,  their  enemies  have  left  to  them.  The  effect  of  it  is, 
however,  most  remarkable  ;  for,  in  some  towns,  for  instance,  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  the  inhabitants,  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  rest  of  their  nation,  hare  lost  their  native  tongue,  and  adopted 
the  Turkish  ;  others,  as  in  Crete,  have  abandoned  their  religion,  and 
adopted  Mahometanism  ;  but  still,  bound  together  by  their  social  prin- 
cipalities, they  preserve  in  a  remarkable  degree  their  national  char- 
acteristics ;  with  the  Turkish  turban  on  their  brows,  and  the  Turkish 
language  on  their  lips,  they  are  still  Greeks  in  heart,  as  they  are.  in 
form  and  nature. 

Sqch  are  some  of  the  causes  which  have  preserved,  in  itf  purity,  tho 
national  character  and  the  national  spirit  of  tlio  Greeks  ;  a  spirit,  which 
has  been  to  them  "  a  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,"  to 
guide  them  when  they  wandered  darkling  for  ages,  in  slavery  and  deg- 
radation,— which  kept  them  united  when  the  torrent  of  infasion 
rolled  over  their  land,  and  prevented  its  parted  waters  irom  overwhelm- 
irjg  them  ;  and  fituilly,  which  gave  them  the  hearts  to  plan,  and  the 
persevering  courage  to  work  out  their  late  revolution  by  a  seven  years 
war  of  inconceivable  horrors.  Yes  !  to  most  of  us  the  misery  and  dc' 
vastation  of  that  war  are  inconceivable ;  and  God  grant  that  oof  happy 
land  may  never  learn  the  like.  We  weep  over  the  tal^  of  the  sufferings 
of  our  forefathers ;  but  we  should  weep  tears  of  blood,  had  thehr'woes 
been  like  those,  which  tried  the  ipirit  of  the  Greeks.   It  was  a  war 
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which  made  the  whole  land  resound  with  waiting  and  despair  ;  a  time 
when  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  wandered  half  naked  amon^  the 
mountains — when  women  chased  the  wolf  from  his  den,  that  they  might 
give  birth  to  their  offspring  in  his  lair — when  the  sword,  and  famine, 
and  desolation,  swept  one  third  of  the  inbabikants  from  tbe«artb,  and 
left  the  rest  standing  pale,  and  exhausted,  and  destitute, — the  miserable 
spectres  of  tbeir.former  selves,  among  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  former 
homes. 

It  must  be,  that  the  spirit  which  carried  the  people  through  this 
bloody  trial,  will,  not  abandon  them  now ;  it  will  carry  them  through  the 
present  and  coming  civil  strifes — it  will  propel,  them -forward  in  their 
opening  career  to  civilization  and  refinement ;  and,  purged  by  its  fiery 
ordeal  from  their  ip^riorance  and  degradation,  we  shall  see  the  Greeks 
again  an  intelligent  and  respectable  people — we  shall  see  Athens  shin- 
ing among  the  lights  of  the  world,  the  capital  of  free  and  regenerated 
Greece.  Tofucx. 


REMEMBRANCES. 

They  come  no  more, — those  sunny  days. 
O'er  which  the  light  of  Memory  plays 
Like  April's  smile  amid  the  rain, 
And  "  turneth  all  the  pa«t  to  pain." 
They  come  no  more  !  and  every  voies 
That  made  my  childish  heart  rejoice, 
Awakes,  to  Fancy's  ear  alone, 
A  tweet  sad  evanescent  tone. 

These  glorious  hilb,  that  used  to  wear 
The  hue  of  Summer's  richest  air  ; 
"Where  dntance  lent  its  soaest  light, 
And  made  their  every  aspect  bright ; 
I  wonder,  if  their  peaks  arise, 
Now,  as  of  yore,  amid  the  skies ; 
Ir,  in  old  Aatnmn's  gorgeoue  reign. 
Thej  jet  tkeir  |ovel&ieoe  retain  ?  ' 

'  I  doubt  it  not :  't  !■  /alone 

Have  change,  and  blight,  and  sorrow  known}     ■  •  , 
And  that  blue  stream,  which  used  to  pUty  < 
In  music,  through  the  livelong  day, 
Had  sounds  for  Boyhood's  subtle  ear, 
Which  weary  Manhood  yearns  to  hear, 
And  sighs,  fall  vainly-deep,  to  find 
Their  infloenee  banished  ttom  bis  mind. 

« 

.  Tea,  all  the  scenes  that  once  were  new,  ~  \ 

And  wondrous  lovely  to  niy  view,  ' 
Wh^re  Home  its  fair  retreat  displays, 
Are  each  unchanged  from  other  days  i 
But  who,  that  loved  them  once  with  me, 
Now  live,  their  winning  charms  to  see? 
I  ask  if  they  hare  passed  away — 
>     And  echo  whispers—**  Wk«n  sre  <jby  r*  C. ' 
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THE  NOBLEMAN  AND  THIS  FISHERMAN. 

The  Lord  of  St.  Radagaiid  coantcd  among  his  ftooestors  some  of 
the  mmt  illustrious  freebooters  sind  ouihiwiTof  the  earlie(>t  ages,^more 
than  one  of  whom  had  richly  deserved  the  gaiiows,  fur  robbing  the 
poor,  selling  fire  to  cottages,  and  devastating  whole  districts  of  country 
Willi  tire  and  sword.  Tliey  were  all,  l-owever,  born  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  their  mouths;  and,  iu;itead  of  being  hanged,  obtained,  by  the:»e  gal- 
Jant  exploits,  only  newr  estates  ^and  new  honore.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  pedigree  of  the  family  had  been  fbond  in  Noah's  ark,  and  that  it 
clearly  deduced  their  origin  from  Adam.  No  wonder  the  Lord  of  St. 
Radagand  was  proud  of  his  ancestry.  But  they  say  two  people  can 
play  at  the  same  game,  and  in  process  of  time  it  happened  that  what 
the  l^rds  of  St.  Radagan4  had  got  by  rapine  was  lost  in  the  same  way. 
The  right  of  itbe  strongest  turnoi  against  them  at  last,  and  by  degrees 
tbey  were  stripped  of  their  usurpations,  until  nothing  was  left  but  an 
old  castle,  not  worth  plundering,  and  a  waste  of  barren  land,  that 
would  starve  a  grasshopper. 

liis  lordship's  castle  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  high  rock,  from 
whence. he  overlooked  a  waste  of  country  several  leagues  in  circuro* 
lerence,'here  and  there  dotted  by  tbe  most  miserable  cottages  that  ever 
were  seen  But  this  only  increased  his  consequence  by  comparison. 
They  made  his  abode  appear  the  more  magnificent.  Had  they  been 
"  good  comfortable  houses,  they  might  have  put  his  castle  out  of  coun- 
tenance :  for  it  was  terribly  out  at  the  elbows,  and  the  rats  and  rooks 
had  long  ago  abandoned  it  from  sheer  instinct.  This,  however,  only 
made  the  Lord  of  Sl  Radagand  more  proud,  fi>r  he  maintained  that 
the  ruinous  state  of  his  casUe  was  another  proof  of  the  aotii|oity  of  bis 
family. 

Though  his  lordship  was  rat.her  poorer  than  the  rats,  who  had  run 
away,  from  his  castle,  he  determined  not  to  disgrace  the  glories  of  his 
ancestry,  and  kept  up  great  state  at  home  and  abroad.  He  had  his 
seneschal,  his  minstrel ;  his  huntsman,  and  hjs  hawker ;  hi» gentleman 
usher  and  his  page;  above  all,  he  would  rather  have  seen  another  del- 
uge, and  lost  his  pedigree  in  the  ark,  than  bo  without  his  herald,  who 
was  always  dressed  like  a  mountebank,  and  carried  all  his  messages, 
from  a  stout  defiance  to  a  coortly  invitation  to  a  famine  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  castle.  He  also  kept  a  couple  of  hounds,  whose  ribs  might 
be  seen  a  league  off  in  a  clear  day  ;  but  his  lordship  was  wont  to  ac- 
count for  this  by  saying  they  hunted  the  better  for  being  kept  on  short 
commons.  His  hawks  were,  if  possible,  more  hungry  than  his  hounds, 
and- if  he  had  possessed  any  chickens,  would  have  eaten  them  up  to  a 
certainty. 

The  lordship  of  St.  Radagand  was  situated  in  the  province  of  Gas- 
cony,  which  once  took  up  arms  against  Lewis  of  France,  for  having 
forbidden  them  the  diversion  of  dueilinsr.  They  did  not  mind  trifles, 
but  this  was  a  liberty  they  could  not  put  up  with.  There  was  no  part 
of  the  world;  except,  perhaps,  some  portions  of  Gl^rmany,  where  they 
thought  so  much  of  their  pedigtees,  or  stickled  so  stoutly  for  the  point 
of  honor.  To  look  down,  or  askance,  or  point  a  finger,  or  bite  a 
thumb  at  a  man  of  pedigree,  was  death  to  a  certainty.   Bat  the  |;reat 
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bone  of  conteatkm  'was  their  arms,— >I  neaii  their  coats  of  arms,  many 

of  wliich  bore  so  close  a  resemblance,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
tell  one  Irom  the  oilier.  To  usurp  the  arms  of  a  family  was  equivalent 
to  a  feud  of  eternal  duratioik  The  crest  of  the  Lord  of  St.  Kadagaud 
was  a  ball's  head,  and,  next  to  his  pedigree,  his  lordship  held  it  more 
dearly  than  all  the  other  memorials  of  his  family,  because  it-  was  akin, 
to  almost  a' certainty,  that  this  was  the  head  of  the  very  bull  which  ac- 
companied his  ancestor  in  Noah's  aric,  and  from  whom  all  the  bulls  of 
the  universe  claimed  descent. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand,  being  at  a  tour- 
nament, at  which  all. the  chivalry.  oC  Gasoony  was  i»  arms,  ebanced'to 
espy  a  caitiff,  who  bore  for  his  cognizance  a  head  as  lik»t6  the  bull  of 
St.  Radagand  as  two  peas.  This  impudent  assumption  was  not  to  be 
borne.  He,  of  course,  at  once  challenged  the  usurper  of  this  cherished 
honor ,^  and  the  tournament  was  closed  with  a  desperate  contest  between 
the  rif  heads,  in  which  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  was .  vieKMrioiu. 
As  his  antagonist  fell,  mortally-  wounded,,  his  lordship  ezckimed— 
"  Thus  do  [  punish  the  usnrper  of  the  bull's  head."  The  bttU's 
bead" — exclaimed  the  dying  man — "  Alas  !  mine  is  the  head  of  a  cow." 
**  Sacre  Bleu!  and  why  not  explain  this  tome  before?"  "What! 
would  you  have  a  Gascon  gentlenoan  disgrace  himself  by  an  explana- 
tion before  battle  ?  It  is  enough  that  he  condescends  to  it  when  it  is 
too  htie.V  Saying  this,  he  breathed  his  last,,  and  OTsry  om  said*  he  died 
like  a  brave  man. 

Lewis  of  France  had  sworn,  on  the  cross  of  his  sword,  that  the  first 
man,  and  most  especially,,  the  first  Gascon,  who  killed  a  person  in  a 
doelv  should  peiish  by  an  ignominious  death.  It  therefore  behooved 
the  l4nd  of  St.  Radagand  to  make  his  disappearance  as  quick  as  pos- 
'sible.  Accordingly  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  home,  and  collecting 
together  all  the  precious  memorials  of  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  not 
forgetting  the  pedigree,  proceeded,  accompanied  by  aa  old  fisherman, 
the  only  one  of  his  retainers  he  eouid  persuade  to-go  into  exile  with 
him;  fidl  tik  down  te  the  seaside,  whence  ho  embarked  for  a  foreign, 
country,  in  a  vessel  just  ready  to  put  lo  sea. 

Though  the  ancestor  of  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  had  been  at  sea 
in  Noah's  ark,  his  illustrious  descendant  had  never  seen  salt  water  in 
aH  his  life.  Indeed  he  had  never  been  ten  miles  from  home  before  ; 
for  he  found  to  bis  infinite  disgust,  that  the  farther  he  went,  the  more 
his  consequence  diminished.  In  his  own  castle  be  was  a  great  maB, 
ln«emach  that  not  one  of  his  retainers  dared  enter  his  presence,  or 
speak  to  him,  without  special  permission.  As  to  touching  him,  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  He  always  dressed  himself,  for  fear  of  con- 
tamination, and  suffered  hia  beard  to  grow  enormously,' rather  than 
mortal  barber  sbonld  take  him  by  the  nose.  Wheaefer  it  beeams 
neeessary  to  wake  him  in  the  morning,  this  was  always  done,  not  in 
the  usual  way  by  shakuig,  but  by  blowing  a  warlike  measure  in  his  ear 
with  a  trumpet.  The  vessel,  in-  which  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  em- 
barked himself  and  his  pedigree,  was  a  clumsy  old  caraval,  bound  up 
the  Mediterranean,  and,  in  beating  to  windward,  made  rather  more  lee 
than  bead  way.  His'  lordship  had  not  been  at  sea  bnt  a  few  hoars 
when  he  began  to  feel  the  approaebes  of  that  deadly  sioknen,.«biolt 
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m^kes  any  body  laugh  but  the  peraon  afflicted  with  it.  His  head 
turned  round  like  a  whirligig,  his  ears  whizzed  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had 
exploded  in  them,  and  his  stomach  was  more  disturbed  than  the  ocean 
itself.  In  short,  he  became  as  helpless  as  a  new-born  babe,  and  had 
it  not  b6«i  for  the  otd  fiaherman,  who,  being  naed  to  salt  water,  le- 
,  mained  perfectly  well,  he  would  ha?e  been  in  a  terrible  predicament ; 
for  lie  could  neither  move  hand  nor  foot,  and  felt  exactly  at  if  he  would 
as  soon  die  as  not.  / 

"  Sacre  Bleu  !"  said  he  to  himself — "  that  an  old  caitiff  fisherman, 
who  can't  tell  the  name  of  his  great-grandfather,  ahoold  be  able  t6  bear 
what  a  man  with  a  pedigree  found  in  Noah's  ark  cannot  t  I  do  n't 
understand  it,  for  my  part." 

While  he  remained  in  this  helpless  condition,  the  old  fisherman  was 
permitted  to  assist  him  in  and  out  of  his  miserable  bertii,  partly  because 
he  could  not  do  without  him.  But  his  lordship  privately  made  amends 
to  his  outraged  dignity,  by  settling  it  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  sbiHild 
inflict  some  unheard  of  punishment  on  the  iM  rascal,  for  the  liberty  he 
had  taken  in  handling  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  yesterday. 

"  Sacre  Bleu  !"  would  he  exclaim — "  what  is  the  use  of  a  pedigree 
fiMnd  in  Noah's  ark,  if  the  possessor  is  to  be  tossed  about  by  every 
low-born  TillalD  in  Christendom,  just  like  a  peace  of  oomnon  flesh  and 
blood?" 

Scarcely  had  his  lordship  recovered  from  his  sickness,  when  a  great 
storm  arose,  and  the  inrserable  caraval  labored  and  creaked  at  a  ter- 
rible rate.  All  hands  were  busy  on  board,  but  the  Lord  of  St.  Rada- 
gand,  who  did  nothing  but  Stand  in  the  way,  imploring  every  one  to 
exert  himself  in  saving  a  man  whose  ancestors  had  <^8olat«d  whole 
provinces,  and  who  had  a  pedigree  found  in  Noah's  ark.  But  they 
only  called  him  an  old  jackanapes  for  his  pains,  and  bade  him  get  out 
of  the  way,  and  hold  his  tongue,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  he  had 
been  a  i>easant.  Nay,  such  was  their  utter  disregard  to  his  illustrious 
aneestors,  that  one  of  the  barbarous  sailors  actually  pushed  him  so 
rudely  that  he  fell  over  a  hen-coop,  and  bruised  hw  noae  in  a  moat  ex- 
emplary manner. 

•*  Sacre  Bleu  !"  cried  the  Lord  of  St.  Radaaand — "  wait  till  the 
storm  is  over,  and  see  if  I  do  n't  tickle  you.  Were  you  a  thousand 
men,  with  a  thousand  lives  each,  and  were  there  a  thousand  earths, 
I 'd  exterminate  you  from  the  face  of  them  all."   fiut  the  tsr  was  too 

"busy  and  anxious  to  mind  what  he  said. 

What  mortified  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand,  above  all  things,  was  to 
see  the  deference  paid  by  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  caraval  to  the 
old  fisherman.  By  common  consent,  they,  as  it  were,  resigned  the 
eommand  to  him,*  and,  without  exception,  captain  and  all,  obeyed  hia 
directions,  because  they  saw  he  was  more  experienced  than  themselvai. 
The  old  man  ordered  them  about  with  the  air  of  a  king  ;  and  once, 
when  the  exertions  of  all  were  necessary,  laid  hold  of  his  lordship, 
and,  with  something  like  an  oath,  told  htm  to  stir  his  stumps,  and  not 
stand  there,  gaping  like  a  ninny. 

^' Morbleu !"  exclaimed  his  lordship^*' what  a  detestable  leveler  is 
danger.  Even  my  own  retainer  has  forgotten  that  my  ancestor  was  in 
Noah's  ark.  I  dare  say,  if  it  comes  to  the  push,  these  low-bom  villains 
will  prefer  saving  their  own  lives  to  mine." 
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He  wti  aroused  from  the  refleetkmi  sfttttrally  arising  from  thb  otter 
disregard  to  the  dignity  of  his  aiicealors,  by  a  loud  shout,  followed  by 
a  groan,  which  seemed  the  joint  production  of  the  whole  crew.  The 
cry  of  Land  !  Land  !  was  heard  in  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  and  the 
Lord  of  St.  Radagand  was  delighted  to  see  a  range  of  mountains  in 
the  distance,  at  the  loot  of  which  the  wa?es  broke  in  a  beatttiful  white 
loam.  "  Order  these  esltifls,  in  my  name,  to  get  to  land  as  quick  as 
possible  ;  for  really  I  am  quite  tired  of  toasiiig  io  this  way,"  said  has 
.Isrdship  to  the  old  hsherman. 

"  It  is  impossible  without  perishing,"  said  the  fisherman.  "  Sacre 
Blea !  Imy  it  is  not  imposMble— 4t  shall  not  be  impoesible  ■othiaf 
is  impossible  ht  a  Gascon  Dobleman,  with  a  pedigree  feond  in  Noah? 
ark." 

He  then  staggered  towards  the  captain,  and,  with  great  dignity,  or- 
dered him  to  set  him  ashore  on  pain  of  the  eternal  vengeance  of  him- 
self and  his  ancestors.  But  the  captain  told  him  to  go  to  the  d — 1  with 
his  ancestors  and  his  pedigree,  and  ordered  the  old  caratal  to  be  pot 
about  the  other  way.  But  dl.  their  endeavors  were  ineffiratnal,  aad  she 
continued  to  drive  rapidly  towards  the  land. 

'*  Viable  I  what  is  the  world  coming  to,  when  araan's  ancestors  and 
pedigree  to  boot,  are  consigned  to  the  d — 1,  by  the  skipper  of  an  old 
crazy  oaravalt eaid  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand. 

The  old  fishermaB  bow  came  to  tell  him  it  was  all  over ;  they  should 
soon  be  ashore. 

*'  By  the  head  of  my  great  ancestor,  who  accompanied  the  bull  in 
Noah's  ark,  but  I 'm  glad  of  it/'  cried  his  lordship ;  "  I  long  to  get 
to  land." 

**  Are  you,"  said  the  other ;  then  yoar  lordship  has  jnst  aboot  as 
Mch  brains  in  yoor  skoll,  as  your  great  ancestor  aforesaid  has  at  this 
present  moment.  The  ooly  land  yoo  will  fet  to  this  time  will  be  ^the 
bottom  of  the  sea." 

The  old  fisherman  at  length  made  him  comprehend  that  the  caraval 
was  now  but  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  which  he  could  see  afforded 
DO  barber,  and  that,  in  less  than  an  hoar,  except  the  wind  changed,  the 
Tessel  would  strike  and  go  to  pieces,  in  whieh  esse  the  chances  were 
that  not  one  would  escape. 

"  Sacre  Bleu  !"  exclaimed  tlw  Lord  of  St  Radagand,  "then  I  must 
take  care  of  my  pedigree." 

Yba 'd  better  take  eare  of-  yoorself,^  said  the  Itsherman,  taming 
away. 

Myself!  what  a  low-bom,  low-lived,  low-tbooghted  bpor  I — what 

Is  a  long  life  to  a  long  pedigree  ?" 

Accordingly,  his  Lordship  went  down  into  the  cabin  and  carefully 
secured  the  old  pedigree,  which  was  written  in  execrable  Latin,  on  a 
piece  of  worm-eaten  parchment.  There  wss  not  one  particle  of  gram- 
mar in  it ;  nor  one  word  spelt  right ;  bot  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagaikl 
only  valued  it  the  more  highly  for  these  incontestible  proofs  of  antiquity. 
He  had  scarcely  done  this,  when  the  old  caraval  struck  a  rock  with 
such  force,  that  the  sailors,  who  were  on  their  knees  before  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin,  tumbled  on  tbe  floor  of  the  cabin,  and,  soramUing  up  in  a 
gieal  hvrrj,  made  fbr  thedoor,  as  fint  as  possible. 
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*'  Stor6  Blea  \"  reared  bis  Lordship,  "  will  nobody  Uke  cue  of  a 

man  with  a  pedii^ree  found  in  Noah's  ark  ?" 

But  they  paid  no  more  attention  to  hitn,  than  if  his  pedigree  had 
been  lost  like  that  of  many  others  at  the  deluge,  and  the  Lord  of  St. 
Jtad«gand  was/aia  to  pot  kiimelf  opon  his  own  resoorooa.  He  man- 
aged to  orawl  npoQ  deck,  where  waa  a  acene  of  great  confusion  and 
dismay.  The  sea  broke  over  the  vessel  at  every  return  of  the  wave  ; 
the  spray  dashed  in  the  faces  of  the  affrighted  sailors,  so  that  they 
could  hardly  see ;  the  ocean  was  white  with  foam  beneath ;  the  sky. 
«bo?e,  "all  one  i^loomy  chaoe  of  ragged  black  cboda ;  and  the  jhom  ooe 
ioag  grim  barner  of  rocks,  against  which  the  ocean  wave  bioke,  dash- 
ing its  fragments  high  against  the  sides  of  the  mouiuain.  At  every 
blow  of  the  omnipotent  element,  the  old  caraval  quivered  and  trembled 
like  a  leaf  in  the  tempest;  her  timbers  cracked,  her  seams  opened,  her 
masts  shook  like  reeds,  and  the  wretched  sailors  stood  shit ering  as  if 
straek  with  the  ague  of  death.  At  length  the  angry  ocean  seined  to 
^nroster  all  its  mighty  energies  into  one  green  curling  wave,  fringed 
osith  white  foam,  which,  riding  Iwgh  above  the  rest,  came  roUibg  upon 
ihem,  and  in  an  instant  cleared  the  deck  of  the  old  crazy  caraval  of 
every  thing  living,  and  lifeless.  At  the  same  instant  she  went  to  pieces, 
«Bd  her  fragments  floated  on  the  sor-face-of  the  angry  deep. 

The  old  Isherman,  who  had  weathered  many  a  hard  gale,  and  whoa 
the  various  exigences  of  his  profession  had  taught  experience,  took 
measures  in  time  to  meet  the  danger  which  he  saw  was  inevitable.  He 
had  lashed  himself  to  a  piece  of  spare  spar,  while  the  others  trusted  to 
•the  Virgin,  Sot  safety,  and  proffered  (he  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  a  birth 
in  the  same  craft  with  himself.  But  his  lordship  indignantly  rejected  the 
proposal,  seeing  it  would  forever  disgrace  himself  and  his  posterity, 
should  it  be  known  th?\t  a  man  with  a  pedigree,  found  in  Noah's  ark, 
had  been  tied  to  the  «ame  stick,  with  a  fellow  that  did  not  know  the 
name  of  his  great-grandfather. 

When,  therefore,  the  crazy  -carlnral  went  to  pieces,  the  Lord  of  St. 
Radagand  got  a  fine  sousing.  In  a  trice  his  mouth,  and  in  another 
trice,  his  stomach  was  filled  with  salt  water,  which  paid  no  more  respect 
to  his  ancestors,  and  his  pedigree,  than  it  did  the  old  caraval.  In  a  few 
moments  it  had  been  all  over  with  him,  had  not  the  old  fisherman  luck- 
ily  come  sailing  along  on  his  pieceof  aspar,  which,  sometimes,  it  mast 
be  confessed,  capriciously  rolled  over  and  ofer,-aad  gare  him  a  (kick- 
ing. But  the  old  fellow  did  not  mind  a  wet  jacket  any  more  than  a 
codfish,  or  a  mermaid.  He  stuck  to  his  life-boat,  like  a  barnacle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  old  caraval,  or  a  dun  to  his  debtor,  and  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  gaining  the  shore,  when  he  encountered  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand, 
w  Tsther  his  pedigree,  for  that*  illustrious  wight  was  invisible,  all  sare 
his  right  hand,  in  which  he  instinctively  grasped  that  invaluable  docu- 
ment, seemingly  determined  that  the  world  should  not  lose  sight  of  it 
till  the  last  moment.  He  was  going,  going,  going,  as  the  auctioneers 
sa^,  when-the(rid  fisherman,  moved  by  habitual  respect  for  his  seigneur, 
laid  hold  of  the  pedigree.  His  lordship  clung  to  it  manfolly,  resolved 
to  die,  as  it  were,  pedigree  in  hand,  and  finally  up  he  came  at  the  end 
of'^his  roll  of  parchment 

The  old  fisherman  managed  to  hitch  him  fast  to  the  spar  with  the 
end  of  his  own  rope,  a  degradation  to  which  his  lordship  quietly  sub- 
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mitted,  being  speechless  with  salt  water,  and  in  this  manner,  they  were 
rudely  waftcSi  along.  Fortnnately  fi>r>  them  both,  one  end  of  ibe  spar 
struck  the  rocks  first,  and  the  other^  whirling  round,  shot  into  a  little 
recess  of  the  high  cliff,  where  the  water  was  comparatively  smooth, 
and  a  few  yards  of  a  white  sand  beach  afforded  them  a  safe  landing. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  all  perished,  having  relied  exclusively  on  their 

Erayers,  which  shows  that  it- is  sometimes  good  to  exert  ourselves  a 
ttle,  and  clap  our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  at  the  same  time  we  are 
calling  upon  Hercules. 

It  was  some  lime  before  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  got  rid  of  tho  snit 
brine  with  which  he  was,  as  the  sailors  say,  completely  waterlogrred, 
and  much  longer  before  he  came  to  his  recollection.  But  he  all  the 
while  instinctively  stuck  fast  to  his  pedigree,  which  he  grasped 
tiffhtly  in  his  hand,  and  held  over  his  head,  exactly  as  he  did  when  the 
old  fisherman  laid  hold  of  it,  and  pulled  him  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
By  degrees,  however,  he  came  to  himself,  and  being  informed  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  life  had  been  saved,  was  exceodingiy  .indigDaiit 
at  having  been  tied  to  the  same  stick  with  an  old  fisfaeitnan. 

"  Sacre  Bleu !"  said  he.;  "  how  dared  you  take  such  iiberty  with  a 
man  whose  ancestor  came  over  in  Noah's  ark..  IMableJ  don't yoo 
know  it  is  quite  impossible  that  a  pedigree,  such  ft^  mine,  can  never  be 
lost?  I  should  liHve  got  safely  to  shore,  without  the  disgrace  of  being 
tied  to  a  post.  1  have  a  gfeal  mind  to  wipe  out  the  infamous  stain  of  a 
ooromnnity  of  danger,  and  escape,  with  :a  iUIow  of  no  puiigrce,  by 
throwing  yo«  into  the  sea." 

The  old  fisherman  w  as  out  of  patience  at  such  ingratitude  ;  but^ 
thought  to  himself  his  lordship  was  such  a  fool  he  was  not  worth  being 
angry  with.  So  he  only  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  and  said  nothing, 
until  the  other  began  to  complain  of  hunger,  and  to  express  his  solici- 
tude for  something  to  eat. 

Let  us  go  into  the  country.,"  said  he,  a  man  of  my  family  and 
consequence,  with  such  a  pedigree,  won't  want  for  ail  the  attentions 
due  to  his  rank,  provided  there  arc  any  inhabitants  in  this  quarter." 

But  OR  examination  it  was  found  that  the  little  cave,  in  which  they 
had  found  shelter,  was  walled  in  all  around  by  perpendicular  rocks,  so 
high  as  .to  bid  defiance  to  human  tread,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  es> 
cape  was  by  water.  They  had  no  means  for  this,  and  it  therefore 
became  necessary  to  make  every  exertion  to  procure  food.  An  odd  idea 
strtick  the  old  fVshernian,  and  he  advised  the  liOrd  of  St.  Radagand 
to  catch  some  fish  for  his  dinner. 

"  Fishi  Sacr^  Bleu !  do  you  suppose  I  know  any  thing  about  catch- 
ing fish  ?    If  there  were  any  low-born  peasants  hereabout,  to  rob  pf  a 
dinner,  I  might  condescend  to  that,  perhaps,  because  such  things  are 
'not  unworthy  a  man  whose  pedigree  was  found  in  Noah's  ark.    But  to 
fish  for  a  dinner  !    I 'd  rather  starve  first." 

"  But  your  lordship  knows  the  Apostles  were  several  of  them  poor 
'fishermte." 

""Then  they  must  have  beeUja'setof  low^rn  fellows,  and  I  shall 
take  the  very  first  opportunity  to  change  my  religion,  for  one  which 
admits  none  but  noblemen  as  apostles.  NoverthelesSf  I  confess  Ijin 
very  hungry.    Slave  !  go  and  cat^h  me  some  fish." 
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"  Yoar  lordship  has  convinced  me  it  is  an  ungentlemanly  occupa- 
tion, and  as  we  are  in  a  strange  country,  I  shall  set  up  for  a  man  of 
pedigree,  like  your  lordship.    I  am  determined  to  be  a  nobleman." 

•**  Satri  Bleu !  you  a  nobleman  1" 

**  Yes,  a  nobleman."  ' 

**  But  what  will  you  do  for  a  pedigree?" 

**0,  I  'II  swear  it  was  lost  in  Noah's  ark." 
And  you  won't  catch  fish  for  met" 

"  Not  a  scale." 

The  Lord  of  8t.  Radagand  became  almost  speechlees  with  indigna- 
tion. "  I  Ml  teach  thee  to  set  up  for  a  man  of  pedigree— I  'II  teach 
thee  the  difference  between  a  nobleman  and  a  slave,"  cried  he,  and 
thereupon  he  fell  foul  of  the  old  lishcrman,  determined  to  annihilate  him 
on  the  spot.  But  the  old  man  was  too  strong  for  the  Lord  of  St.  Rad- 
agand, pedigree  and  all,  and  got  him  under,  before  he  conld  saj  Jaek 
Robinson. 

"  There,"  said  he»  there— you  see  the  difference  betwixt  a  nobl»> 

man  and  a  slave." 

Hich  lordship  submitted,  as  needs  he  must,  who  can  do  no  better. 
Hunger  had,  indeed,  so  far  mastered  bis  spirit,  that*  he  beBOUgbt  the 
old  fisherman  to  trv  and  cateh  some  fish.  The  old  man  consented, 
and,  bj  various  little  contrivances,  which  be  had  learned  in  the  course 
of  his  experience,  managed  to  procure  a  scanty  supply.  But  they 
would  not  eat  them  raw  ;  and  had  no  materials  for  lighting  a  fire  to 
cook  them.  The  Lord  of  St.  Radagand,  who  could  not  forget  his 
habits  of  command,  ordered  the  old  fisherman  to  light  a  fire,  but  the 
other  very  unceremoniously  told  him  he  might  do  it  himself. 

"  Mc!"  cried  his  lordship,  "  would  you  have  a  man  of  my  pedigree 
demean  himself  by  lighting  a  fire  to  cook  fish  ?  If  it  were  the  cottage 
of  some  rascally  low-born  peasant,  I  believe  I  might  manage  the  busi- 
ness. But  as  to  making  a  fire  out  of  nothing,  I  know  no  more  about 
it  than  the>  man  in  the  moon.  Do  thou  try."  The  old  fisherman, 
commiserating  the  situation  of  -his  lordship,  picked  op  some  dry 
sticks  that  had  fallen  down  on  tfie  beach  from  the  high  precipice  above, 
which  he  piled  together  very  carefully.  Then  he  selected  two  pieces 
suitable  to  his  purpose,  and  rubbing  them  violently  against  each  other, 
at  length  set  them  in  a  blaze,  with  which  he  lighted  a  fire. 

By  St.  Radagand,  my  patron,"  quoth  his  lordship,  who  had  atten- 
tively watchrd  the  progress,  "  but  this  follow  knows  Something,  not- 
withstanding he  has  no  pedigree." 

The  fisherman  requested  his  lordship  to  assist  in  preparing  the  fish 
for  cooking  ;  but  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  then  desirM  him  to 
cook  his  own  fish,  but  he  was  equally  ignorant.  "  What  a  poor  help- 
less creature  is  this  lord  of  mine,  and  what  an  old  fool  was  I,  to  be  so 
much  afraid  of  him,"  quoth  the  old  man ;  and  be  began  to  despise  him 
heartily. 

In  this  way  they  lived  some  days,  subsisting  on  the  fish  caught 
and  cooked  by  the  old  fisherman,  and  drinking  the  water  that  trick- 
led-down  from  the  rocks.    One  day  they  were  roused  by  a  shoot  from 

the  precipice  above,  and,  looking  up,  beheld  at  least  a  dozen  swarthy 
figures  peering  down  upon  them,  and  brandishing  their  long  lances  in 
a  threatening  manner. 
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**  Ha  !  ha  !"  cried  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand,  "  here  are  some  peo- 
ple at  last.  Now  I  shall  show  you  the  difiereuce  between  a  man 
whose  ancestors  came  over  in  Noah's  ark,  and.  ft  base-born  skve."  So 
saying,  he  hold  up  his  roll  of  parchment,  to  show  them  he  was  a  man 
of  pedigree,  and  announced  himself  as  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand. 
But  ihey,  thinking  he  was  menacing  them  whh  some  weapon,  answer- 
ed him  with  a  shower  of  stones,  that  caused  his  Lordship  to  seek  shel- 
ter under  a  projecting  rock — **  What  a  set  of  ignorant  barbaMans^" 
said  be«  "  to  pay  so  Iktle  respect  to  a  man  of  my  pedigree  T' 

The  dd  fisherman,  however,  broke  a  piece  of  the  branch  of  a  shrub 
growing  out  from  a  fissure  of  the  rock,  and  waved  it  upwards  towards 
them,  in  a  peaceable  maoner,  whereupon  they  uttered  a  great  shout, 
and  all  ran  away. 

"Sacr^  Bleu  I"  cried  the'  Lord  of  St  Radagand,  ^^bot  this  b  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  |>eopIe  frightened  by  a  branch  of  a  tr^,  in  the 
hands  of  an  old  fisherman." 

Before  an  hour  elapsed,  however,  they  beheld  half  a  dozen  canoes 
coming  round  the  point  of  rocks,  filled  with  dark  figures,  who,  cau- 
tiously approaching  with  their  long  spears  brandished  in  the  air,  at 
length  landed,  and  earoe  towards  them.  The  fisherman  held  up  his 
branch,  md  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  his  pedigree,  chattering  all  the 
while  most  energetically  about  the  dignity  of  his  ancestors.  Upon  this, 
the  black  fellows,  thinking  he  was  bidding  them  defiance,  rushed  sud- 
denly upon  him,  threw  him  down,  and  binding  his  hands  behind  him, 
left  his  lordship  lying  with  his  face  half  buried  in  the  saodl  The 
old  fisherman,  who  had  made  his  devoirs  by  waving  the  olive. branch, 
and  offering  them  the  fish  he  had  caught,  was  left  at  large.  When 
his  lordship,  who  had  managed  to  turn  himself,  saw  this,  he' thought 
to  himself,  what  stupid  wooUy-heads  these  must  be  to  make  such  a 
blunder. 

The  negroes,  for  such  they  were,  put  the  two  white  mep  into  a  boat, 
and  paddled  away  to  their  vtftage,  which  was  in  a  beantifiil  bay,  a  few 

miles  distant.  The  fisherman  said  not  a  word,  knowing  they  could 
not  understand  him,  but  contented  himself  by  making  signs,  many 
of  which  they  comprehended  ;  while  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  vehe- 
mently assured  them,  that  his  ancestor  came  over  in  Noah's  ark,  in 
proof  of  which  he  referred  to  his  pedigree,  whioh  he  still  held  fast 
clenched  in  his  hands,  just  as  it  was  when  the  old  fisherman  caught 
hold  of  it,  and  his  lordship  was  about  landing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  "^i'he  negroes  looked  at  him,  and  showed  their  white  teeth,  until 
one,  who  appeared  to  be  their  chief,  patted  him  on  the  head  pretty 
smartly  with  a  paddle,  whioh  his  lordship  took  to  be  a  hint  to  hold  his 
tongue. 

According  to  t-he  custom  of  the  nations  of  Africa,  who  make  slaves 
of  all  captives,  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  and  the  old  fisherman  were 
stripped  of  their  garments,  which  were  replaced  by  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth,  tied  round  the  waist,  and  set  to  work  bare-headed  in  the  fields 
•  together.  The  old  fisherman,  who  bad  a  head  like  a  mop,  and  had 
been  accustomed  to  exposure  to  the  sun,  bore  it  sufficiently  well.  But 
his  lordship  buffered  severely,  from  heat  and  toil ;  added  to  which  the 
degradation  of  being  put  on  a  footing  with  one  of  his  own  retainers, 
was  insufferable  to  a  man  whose  pedigree  had  been^  found  in  Noah's 
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ark.  He  sunk  under  fatigue  and  mortification  ;  and,  had  not  the  old 
fiaberman  assisted  him  in  his  tasks,  would  have  received  many  severe 
beatiogs'from  his  woolly*headed  master. 

"  Sacre  Bleu  !"  would  he  sometimes  ezclatm ;  "  Who  would  have 
thought  I  should  have  been  saved  from  so  many  beatings,  by  an  old 
rascal  wiihoiit  a  j)e(li<rrec  ?" 

In  this  way  he  continued  for  a  few  months,  entirely  dependent  on 
the  old  fisherman  for  the  performance  of  his  daily  tasks,  and  gradually 
sinking  under  the  burning  sun,  until  he  could  no  longer  raise  a  hand 
10  his  head,  or  stand  on  his  feet.  Finding  he  was  of  no  farther  use, 
the  woolly-heads  laid  him  utider  a  palm-tree  to  die.  llcie  he  linirered 
for  several  days,  attended  by  the  old  tisherman,  who  brought  him  a 
portion  of  his  scanty  allowance  of  food,  and  climbed  the  trees -for  fresh 
eoeoa-nuts,  with  the  milk  of  which  he  nourished  his  wasting  frame, 
until  expiring  nature  at  length  refused  all  sustenance.  The  Lord  of 
St.  Radagand  felt  grateful  for  these  kind  offices;  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  iiow  odd  it  was  that  a  man,  whose  ancestor  had  come  over  in 
Noah's  ark,  should  be  indebted  for  all  the  comforts  of  his  last  lingering 
moments,  to  one  who  could  not  tell  the  name  of  his  great-grandfother. 
"  By  the  holy  staff  of  St.  Radagand,  but  it  is  wondrous  strange,  that  a 
man's  ancestors  should  be  of  no  more  use  to  him  than  80  many  dead 
dof^s,  at  the  very  time  he  most  wants  them." 

But  now  he  felt  himself  dying  ;  and,  turning  his  head  slowly  round  to- 
wards the  old  fisherman,  who  was  supporting#him  in  his  arms,  he  ad- 
dressed-him,  panting  and  trembling  amid  the  last  struggles  of  expiring 
nature. 

"  Old  man,"  said  he,  **  thou  hast  been  kind  to  me,  but  that  was  thy 
duty,  seeing  that  my  ancestor  came  over  in  Noah's  ark,  and  thine 
came  from  nobody  knows  where.  But  for  these  thy  services,  I  forgire 
thee  with  all  my  heart,  the  degradations  I  have  suffered  in  being  lug^ 
ged  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  drowning  rat,  not  by  the  tail,  but  by  my  sa-  . 
cred  pedigree ;  tied  with  a  rope,  like  a  felon,  to  a  stick,  and  afterwards 
obliged  to  share  with  thee  in  the  labors  of  the  field,  yea,  to  accept  of 
thy  aid,  and  to  become  indebted  to  thee,  for  the  last  good  offices  to  the 
dying.  I  forgive  thee  all)  as  at  this  moment  I  hope  for  forgiveness,  for 
permitting  thee  such  liberties."  Here  he  paused  to  rally  his  last  ener* 
gies — and,  taking  out  his  pedigree,  which  he  had  kept  tied  round  his 
waist,  sleeping  and  waking,  added  in  a  dying  murmur — "  Take  this 
sacred  relic,  and  swear  to  preserve  it  with  thy  life  ;  and  that  if  ever  thou 
shouldst  be  redeemed  from  slavery  and  return  to  the  abode  of  my  an- 
eestors,  thou  wilt  deliver  it  into  the  bands  of  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand, 
whoever  he  may  be.    Dost  thou  swear!" 

"  I  do,"  said  the  old  fisherman. 

At  that  moment  he  felt  the  body  of  the  Lord  of  St.  Radagand  sliding 
from  his  arms,  and  heard  a  low  whisper,  as  if  from  the  disembodied 
spirit— 

"  Take  care  of  the  Pedigree !" 
-  It  was  the  last  whisper  and  the  last  breath  of  the  Lord  of  St.  Rad- 
agand. In  process  of  time  the  old  fisherman  was  sold  to  a  Moor  of 
Tangier;  and  finally,  being  redeemed  from  captivity  by  some  charitable 
monks,  returned  in  safety  to  his  native  country.  Here  he  found  that 
Lewis  of  France  had  coiifiscated  the  estate  of  the  Lord  of  St  Rad*- 
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gand,  In  consequence  of  his  duel  about  the  bull's  head  ;  that  his  cas- 
tle had  many  years  been  deserted,  except  by  bats  and  owls,  and  that 
his  iainily  had  become  e.vtiuct  in  the  person  of  liis  nephew,  who  per- 
Jshed  at  the  siege  of  AJeppo,  whither  he  had  aocompanted  the  chanp- 
pions  of  the  cross.  >  Thus  nothing  remained  of  the  hoiiora  of  the  hoose 
of  St.  Radagand,  but  an  old  ruined  castle,  and  a  worm-eatea  pedigree. 
Sic  transit — ao  paiae^away  the  glory  of  this  world  1 

c 

*  I  —  < 

•     THE  BETHEL  FLAG. 

As  I  am  not  of  the  school  of  students  in  the  natural  history  of 
dreams,  my  thoughts  have  never  got  entangled  in  any  of  the  fine-spun 
threads  of  metaphysics,  or  laid  themseWes  down  to  rest  on  any  learned 
hypothesis,  concerning  them.  I  would  not  undertake  ta  tell  where 
reason  is,  or  how  far  imagination  may  have  strayed  from  her,  during 
the  hours  of  slumber,  that  produce  them. 

;  I  believe  that  the  wisest  things  which  may  be  said  about  the  philos- 
ophy of  dreams,  can  only  go  to  prove  it  but  a  dreamy  philosophy  ;  and, 
that  he,  who  wearies  or  amuses  his  mind  most  in  theorizing  on  the 
subject,  can  no  more  give  a  true  exposition  of  its  own  condition  and 
operations  while  his  body  sleeps*,  than  he  can  of  the  inscrutable  princi- 
ple that  acts  in  the  magnet,  or  that. throws  up  sheets  of.  light  in  tjiie 
Aurora  Borealis.  ^  ' 

The  nature' of  our.  dreams,  spite  of  all  we  may  do,,  will  baffle  inves- 
tigation ;  and,  with  their  own  characteristic  levity  and  caprice,  danee 
out  of  our  reach,  and  elude  the  grasp  of  its  most  diligmt  pursucnr. 
After  the  keenest  speculations,  into  which  man  may  enter  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  a  thousand  others  connected  with  the  mysterious  being 
which  he  calls  himself^  he  must  wait  the  dawn  of  a  clearer  peception 
than  can  come  to  him  throagh  the  veil  of -ihe  flesh,  before  he  can  look 
upon  it  with  an  unclouded  eye.  Till  this  shall  be,  he  must  own  that 
he  is  "  to  himself  a  miracle,"  and  honestly  allow,  that  there  arc  cer- 
tain effects,  for  which  he  can  find  no  origin  short  of  the  f^reat  First 
Cause.  The  spiritual  being,  which  is  here  wrapped  up  in  the  bud  of  , 
its  existence,  will  not  be  full-blown  till  all  tlie  sleeping  and  the  waking 
breams  of  this  life  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  shadows  of  tbe>earth-  flee 
away.   Then  will  it  unfold  to  the  light  of  another  world. 

I  am  not  what  is  popularly  called,  a  believer  in,  or  an  interpreter  of, 
dreams  ;  nor  does  superstition  ever  feed  me  with  hopes,  or  torment  me 
with  fears,  drawn  from  them.  But  I  am  one,  (probably  of  thousands) 
who-  Mknetime?  have  the  mind  so  strongly  stamped  with  scenes  ana 
images  that  .have  passed  before  it,  while-the  body  had  assnmed  the  tem- 
porary likeness  of  its  final  repose,  as  not  to  lose  the  impression  till  after 
this  mysterionsly  uilited  pair,  matter  and  spirit,  have  long  been  wide 
awake. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  this  kind.  I  will  give  the  little  pic- 
tore  precisely  as  its  -orjginal  lived  in  my  imagination,  and  aait  wm 
drawn <on  my  mind  during  a  short  sleep.  I  hope  my  readers, will  for- 
give me  for  violating  a  prescribed  rule  of  politeness,  by  telling  a  dream ; 
as  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  striking  allegory,  and  one  that  never  would 
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have  entered  my  mind  in  my  hours  of  wakefulness  ;  nor  could  I  trace 
it  to  any  association  of  ttioughts  or  circumstances  that  had  occurred. 

I  thoaght  myself  in  a  beantifol  ship,  that  was  out  oo  the  open  ocean, 

and  bound  to  some  part  of  the  eastern  continent,  with  her  sails  all 
to  the  balmy  breeze,  upon  which,  from  the  top  of  her  stateiy  ma^t, 
floated  the  Bethel  Flag. 

The  deep  was  smooth  and  bright  before  her ;  and  not  a  vapor,  nor 
the  trace  of  a  cloud,  hung, between  her  and  the  pure  blue  world  above, 
wbsr^  the  sun  moved  on  in  his  glory,  till  his  approach  to  the  western  hori- . 
zon  softened  the  radiance  of  his  face,  and  enabled  the  eye  to  look  full 
at  its  mellowed  beauty,  which,  though  less  dazzling,  was  far  more 
heart-touching  than  its  mid-day  beams.    I  watched  his  descent  till  he 
was  fairly  gone,  and  the  sky  wkere  he  had  sunk,  blending  the  reflection . 
of  his  farewell  smile  with  the  dusk  of  the  coming  night,  became  a  visible 
figure  of  that  feeling,  half  delight,  half  sadness,  which  the  memory  of 
a  departed  saint  pours  over  the  soul.    Then,  twilight  came  ;  and  star 
after  star  peeped  out,  while  night  gathered  round  us,  till  the  whole 
arch  of  heaven  was  peopled  with  twinkling  ministers  of  light,  that  - 
seemed  like  a  bright  army  drawn  out  to  protect  the  color  under  which 
we  sailed,  and  to  guide  us  over  the  deep. 

While  I  stood  and  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  ,is  she  rolled  on 
in  majesty,  my  eye  grew  weary  of  looking  up  to  the  lofty  vault  above, 
and  fell,  for  rest  and  amusement,  on  the  gently  swelling  billows  of  the 
element  beneath  ns,  wher^  each  within  the  scope  pf  its  vision,  heaved 
up  its  bosom  marked  with  the  sign  of  a  star..  At  length,  tired  of  wan- 
dering in  the  distance,  it  confined  itself  to- a  narrower  sphere,  and  was 
contented  to  watch  the  path  of  the  ship. 

As  she  cut  her  furrow  through  the  deep,  she  left  behind  her  a  lumin- 
ous train  like  the  milky  way  ; .  and  her  sides  .were  encompassed  with 
wreaths  of  phosphoric  light.  I  knew  not  how  long  I  had  hung,  idly 
musing  ov^r  the  play  of  the  sparkling  waters,  and  listening  to  their 
gurgling  and  dashing  round  the  bark  tliat  bore  me  through  them,  when 
the  quick,  hurried  steps,  and  mingled  voices  of  the  mariners  roused  me 
from  ray  reverie. 

Qn  looking  up,  I  fonnd  that,  by  one  of  .those  jnid^n  changes  ta 
which  one  is  often  liable  at  sea,  we  had  entered  another  liititude,  and 

a  region  where  we  were  overhung  by  a  dense  vapor,  which  shut  out  the 
face  of  the  sky,  and  shrouded  us  in  a  blackness  that  was  only  pierced 
by  forked  lightning,  which  seemed  darted  at  us  from  every  side  of  the 
hemisphere  ^  while  a  strong  under-current  of  air  hurried  us  forward, 
We  knew  not  whither ;  and  our  flag  was  only  discernible  by  the  fitful 
glare  of  the  flashes  that  played  about  the  raasts. 

The  sails  were  slackened,  but  the  ship  drove  on  with  a  fearful  speed, 
till  the  cry  of  *'  breakers  !  breakers  ahead!'^  sounded  along  her  deck, 
and  consternation  seized  every  man.  Soon  she  began  to  rock  and  toss 
like  an  egg-shell.  Then,  she  would  mount,  and  plunge,  and  welter, 
while  her  cordage  rattled,  her  canvas  flapped,  and  her  timbers  creaked, 
as  if  ruin  had  taken  hold  of  her  with  a  determined  grasp. 

She  had  broken  from  the  command  of  her  officers  ;  the  pilot  had 
abandoned  the  helm,  and  the  tiller  was  left  to  play  back  and  forth 
without  a  hand  to  steady  it,  while  surge  after  surge  swept  over  her 
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decks  like  terrible,  bosoms  of  destrnetion  ;  and  tlie  roaring  and  the 

dashing  of  the  rajring  waters  drowned  every  other  BOond.  At  length, 
by  one  mighty  effort  of  the  sea,  the  weary  ship  was  driven  and  thrown 
up  with  impetuositjf,  where  she  lodged  and  stuck  fast,  with  her  side  in 
toe  sand,  on  some  ubknown  shore. 

The  waves  rushed  furiously  after  her,  as  i  f  to  recover  their  lost  prey ; 
but  while  none  had  power  to  loosen  her  hold  upon  the  beach,  each 
drove  her  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  sand,  till  the  commotion  among 
tjiem  began  to  abate,  and  calmness  came  gradually  over  the  deep. 

,  When  the  night  had  faded,  and  the  day  dawned,  the  skies  shone  out 
in  onTciled  beauty ;  and  we  Iband  we  had  been  cast  far  up  on  the 
ahdre,  in  an  nnibhabited  tract,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  sun  rose  clear  upon  our  ship,  as  she  lay  upon  her  side,  with  the 
points  of  her  masts  touching  a  muddy  soil,  where  the  soft  wet  turf 
stretched  down  towards  the  rocky  and  sandy  border  of  the  sea;  so  that 
our  beautiful  Bethel  Flag  had  been  dipped  in  the  puddles,  and  trailed 
upon  the  gravel,  till  it  was  wet  and  heavy,  and  lay  befiure  ns  in  a  mass 
of  long,  dirty  wrinkles,  so  completely  disguised,  thatnoone  would  have 
'guessed  what  it  had  so  lately  been.  But  while  the  ocean  seemed  divest- 
ed of  the  terrible  character  it  had  assumed  in  the  night,  the  land  pros- 
pect, that  opened  before  us,  was  such  as  to  fill  the  bosom  with  inexpress- 
ible delight.  ' 

A  wide,  inclined  plain,  that  receded  £rom  the  «eft>side  and  fastened 
itself  to  the  foot  of  a  neighboring  mountain,  was  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  soft,  fresh  grass,  with  the  dew  all  clear  and  still  upon  it,  and  looked 
like  a  bed  of  emerald  sprinkled  over  with  diamonds ;  while  it  was  stud- 
ded here  and  there  with  the  knots  of  flowering  shrubs,  that  filled  the  air 
with  odors  from  a  thousand  bursting  buds.  The  b^ds,  In  throngs,  dis- 
ported their  many-dolored  plumage  among  them,  and  sang  their  morn- 
ing hymns,  in  songs  and  voices  that  I  had  never  heard  before.  The 
date-tree  held  out  her  fruit ;  and  faif  groves  of  palms  waved  their  broad 
leaves,  as  the  soft  winds  passed  by ;  while,  from  the. side  of  the  moun- 
.tain,  its  pure,  sweet  veins  were  pouring  out  their  waters  in  cool  foun- 
tains, and  sending  them  down  to  beautify  and  fertilize  the  soil  that  lay 
•beneath  it. 

But  amid  all  this  beautiful  scenery  of  nature,  one  object  that  seemed 
wholly  out  of  keeping  with  what  surrounded  it,  and  its  purpose,  in 
such  a  place,  inexplicable,  arrested  my  attention,  and  excited  much 
curiosity,  though  it  was  not  at  all  imposing  in  its  appearance,  and  my 
discovering  it  seemed  entirely  accidental. 

As  I  roamed,  full  of  wonder  and  delight,  along  the  verdant  slope, 
my  feet  came  suddenly  upon  a  spot  where  the  sod  was  pierced  by  the 
grey  head  of  a  rock,  that  seemed  deeply  sunk,  and  strongly  set  in  the 
earth.  Just  as'  I  was  going  to  step  on  it,  to  pass  over,  a  crackling 
sound  and  a  sweep  of  hot  air,  made  me  witlidraw  my  foot,  and  retreat. 
On  going  a  little  down  towards  the  water,  to  take  aliur  view  of  the 
rock,  at  a  safe  distance,  I  saw  that  it  was  excavated  on  one  side,  so  as 
to  form  a  deep  oven,  the  mouth  of  which  opened  to  the  ocean.  The 
little  cavern  was  nearly  full  of  living  coals,  wliose  intense  heat  and  vivid 
glow  gave  the  whde  inside  of  the  rook  the  appearance  of  a  carhunele. 

As  I  was  opening  my  lips  to  ask  a  little  sailor  lad,  who  walked  by 
my  aide^  wW  he  thought  the  dMgi^  af  this  fiirnace  £Mld  be,  and  who 
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conld  have  kindled  the  fire,  when  there  w^s  near  it  no  trace  o?haman 

agency,  he  darted  from  me,  and,  running  to  the  ship,  unfastened  the 
flag,  and  dra<;!rcd  it  up  tlic  slope,  to  the  cave.  He  then  gathered  it  up 
in  a  small  compass,  and,  before  1  had  lime  to  seize  his  hand,  to  arrest 
its  work,  east  it  on  the  iire. 

A  loud  hissing  was  heard  in4he  furnace,  as  the  drenched  flag  met 
the  fervid  coals  ;  and  it  was  for  a  while  filled  with  pteam  and  smoke, 
that  rolled  out  of  its  mouth  in  such  volumes,  as  completely  to  conceal 
the  process  yvhich  was  going  on  within,  and  to  make  it  uncertain  wheth- 
er Ibe  fire  or  the  water  would  gain  the  victory. 

I.r^aked  the  boy  for  what  he  had  done ;  for,  I  thqught  our  beautiful 
color  wm  now  gone  forever  beyond  the  hqpe  of  festoratioir;  end  thai 
not  even  a  remnant  could  be  paved. 

He  smiled,  and,  with  a  placid  look,  calmly  replied — "  The  Bethel 
Flag  can't  consume — it  is  made  of  Asbestos,  and  will  only  be  purified 
by  the  fire  I" 

When  the  smoking  subsided,  and  the  furnace  resumed  its  red,  de- 
vouring look,  I  saw  the  flag  lying  on  the  coals,  in  a  mass  of  fuel,  half 
black,  half  bright,  that  looked  as  if  in  the  act  of  separating  to  go  off 
in  light  cinders.  But  no  part  of  it  was  rent  away,  while  it  grew  hotter 
and  hotter,  tin  it  shone  before  me  in  an  entire  web  of  threads  of  fire. 

Then  the  boy  drew  it  forth,  with  the  aid  of  an  instrument,  and  tossed 
it  up  in  the  air,  till  it  was  cool  enough  to  be  handled.  After  this,  he 
rubbed  it  and  shook  it  till  every  particle  of  ashes  and  dust  was  gone  ; 
when  he  spread  it  out,  and  displayed  it  in  its  perfect  form.  It  looked 
whole  and  new,  and  its  cdors  were  br4ght  and  beautiful  as  those  of  the 
bow  of  promise. 

Meantime,  the  ship  had  been  righted  ;  her  hands  were  all  found  to 

be  safe,  and  uninjured  by  the  disaster;  and  she  now  stood  up,  fair  and 
stately,  with  the  flag  again  hoisted  in  its  proper  element,  after  its  con- 
flict with  earth,  fire,  and  water,  and  ready  to  resume  her  voyage.  But, 
getting  the  ship  under  weigh  produced  so  busy  a  scene action,  and 
the  joy  at  our  preservation,  together  with  the  thought  of  setting  sail 
again,  filled  my  breast  with  feelings  that  bubbled  up  so  fast,  that  I 
awoke,  and  found  myself  actually  exhausted  with  excessive  emotion, 
and  drawing  in  my  breath  as  deep  and  long,  as  if  respiration  had  been 
suspended  during  the  whole  of  my  slumber. 

•  The  whole  of  what  I  have  related,  was  fbr  a  long  time  SO  vividly 
marked  on  my  mind,  that  I  could  hardly  get  rid  of  the  impression  that 
it  was  something  which  1  had,  in  reality,  experienced  ;  and,  even  now, 
it  comes  up  to  my  memory  among  other  events  of  my  life,  with  equal 
pretensions  to  troth ;  and  perhaps,  more,  to  utility.  For,  wbiie  many  • 
of  them  mily  bring  bitter  or  sorrowful  reflections,  this  produces  a  train 
of  pleasant  and  harmless,  if  not  profitable  thoughts,  as  I  thus  moralize  it. 

I  was  looking  downward^  at  what  we  were  going  through,  and  amus- 
ing myself  with  false  lights,  when  the  misfortue  came  upon  our  ship. 
No  one  can  undertake  the  voyage  of  life  under  a  better  color  than  the 
BethdFhg;  it  will  come  out  bright  at  last,  if  it  is  made  orthe-tme 
material.  The  lightning  cannot  shred  it — the  blast  tannot  rend  it- — it 
will  not  lie  long  upon  the  earth,  nor  take  a  lasting  stain  from  tlie  things 
thereof — the  fire  will  prove  its  virtue  and  its  io^perishable  worth.  After 
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all  the  trials  it  mny  sustain  from  these  assailants,  it  will  rise  afraln  to  be 
examined  by  the  keen  eye  ot^  the  sun,  and  float  iu  its  pristiue  beagty 
upon  the  pure  breath  of  heaven. 

The  baf k  tint  beiirs  this  flag  may  not  always  sail  oif  a  smooth  sea, 
nor  be  preserved  from  adverse  winds.  Vapor  and  darkness  may  some- 
times hang  round  her — she  may  run  into  breakers,  and  find  the  sea 
foaming  over  her,  but  she  will  not  sink — she  will  not  part — her  owner 
and  builder  has  made  her  strong — he  knew  she  must  sail  on  a  perilous 
voyage,  for  "  the  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it."  She  may  be  thrown  up 
awhile  on  the  strand,  hot  this  will  be  to  save  her  from  being  swallowed 
by  the  deep,  and  to  make  her  secure  till  the  fury  of  the  waves  is  over, 
and  the  shades  of  night  are  lost  in  the  light  of  the  morninjr.  Her  mar- 
iner maynot  always  have  strength  to  govern,  or  skill  to  direct  her  ;  but 
when  he  has  done  all  in  his  power,  he  may  "  stand  still  and  see  the 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord  and  And  that  the  only  ark  of  safe^  bears 
th4  BvTHtL  Flag.  .      H  *  * 


^ANNT  WAITE. 

The  fathi^  of  Fanny  Waiie  died  when  she  was  six  years  old,  leaving 
to  her  widowed  mother  the  care  of  her  education  and  her  mainte> 

nance.  The  poor  woman  was  never  in  firm  health.  She  was  incom- 
petent to  hard  labor,  and  ignorant  of  those  little  genteel  arts,  by  which 
a  livelihood  may  be  easily  gained  :  but  she  looked  upon  her  beauiiful 
child,  and  resolved  that,  with  assistance  from  above,  she  would  do 
something  to  save  her  from  poverty  and  dependence.  She  never  had 
made  a  Iwnnet  in  her  life,  but  she  pulled  to  pieces  one  of  her  old  ones 
and  saw  how  it  was  made.  She  looked  into  the  street,  and  noticed 
how  tlie  bonnets  wliich  went  by  were  shaped,  and  fancied  she  could 
do  them  quite  as  well.  The  first  one  which  she  made  did  not  quite 
answer  her  own  expectations,  nor  those  of  the  servant-girl  for  whom  it 
was  made ;  her  price,  however,  was  so  **  extremely  reasonable,"  that 
is,  so  extreiiiely  to,  that  another,  who  wanted  a  bonnet,  aiid  had  only 
a  little  to  pay  for  it,  ventured  to  entrust  her  with  the  care  of  its  fabri- 
cation. In  this  attempt  she  succeeded  to  the  admiration  of  all,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that,  as  people  really  pitied  iter,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  assist  her,  whenever  they  could  do  so  withont  injury  to  them- 
selves, she  sooii  had  abundance  of  patronage.  In  a  short  time,  sbe 
added  to  her  first  Tocation,  that  of  mantua-making,  in  which  she  was 
equally  successful — and,  from  this  time,  neither  poverty  nor  the  fear 
of  poverty,  came  to  sadden  the  cleanly  fireside  of  the  Widow  Waite. 
Little  Fanny  soon  learned  to  assist  her  mother  with  her  needle,  and 
she  was  fmyiid  and  happy  to  do  so,  whenever  she  was  oat  of  school, 
and  there  were  no  errands  to  be  done.  -Bot  belbre  the  little  girl  could 
find  lime  to  sit  down  to  work  with  her  mother,  she  was  obliged,  be- 
sides porlorminu  the  errands  when  there  were  any,  to  wash  up  the 
tea-things,  sweep  the  room  and  dust  it ;  after  which,  she  was  quite  at 
leisure  to  '*  go  to  work."  A  busy  and  cheerful  little  girl  she  was,  with 
shining  rosy  face,  and  her  sandy  hair  combed  smoothly  back  and  cot 
short  in  her  .neck. 

It  is  a  very  kaid  life  to  lead,"  said  the  Widow  Waite,   sittiiig  stall, 
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and  only  moving  the  arms,  while  the  body  is  aching  with  fatigue;  from 
morning  till  night.  I  should  not  be  willing  for  roy  poor  Fanny  to  lead 
such  a  life.   She  mast  keep  a  school,  I  thiok ;  I  shall  not  lilow  her 

to  work  much  at  my  trade,  for  I  believe  in  my  heart  it  is  wearing  me 
out,  faster  than  people  think  for,  though  every  body  tells  me  I  cannot 
last  long  at  this  rate.  If  I  can  only  keep  the  poor  child  along  till  she 
is  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  I  shall  die  contented.  The  iriend  of 
the  fatherless  will  never  Ibrsake  her,  if  she  puts  her  iraatin  him." 

So  Fanny  was  kept  at  school.  In  the  winter  and  summer  she  at- 
tended the  district  school,  and,  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  private 
school,  until  her  sixteenth  year.  She  was  the  best  scholar  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  and,  what  is  a  rare  attainment  for  a  good  scholar,  she  had  gained 
the  friendship  and  good  will  of  her  schoolmaster.  Bilt,  meantime,  the 
■bloom  bad  faded  from  her  mother's  cheek,  and  the  light  had  gone  from 
Jier  eye.  She  walked  with  heavy  and  trembling  steps,  and  the  cough, 
seemingly  quite  insignificant  in  itself,  but  frequent,  and  perfectly  un- 
conquerable, announced  to  her  neighbors  and  to  herself  that  the  fatal 
consumption  had  fastened  on  her  frame.  % 

She  continued  to  work  diligently,  and  kept  her  daughter  at  the  sehbol 
as  long  as  her  strength  continued,  and  when  it  altogether  failed,  and 
'.fihe  was'' compelled  to  yield  to  the  power  of  her  disease,  she  told  Fanny 
.that  she  was  no  longer  able  to  work,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
her  to  leave  her  studies,  and  take  care  of  her  at  home* 

It  was  a  sad  alBictlon  to  Fanny  to  quit  the  place  where  she  bad  en- 
joyed so  much  :  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  would  break:  she' could  not 
submit  to  it ;  but  she  looked  up  to  ber.mi^tber^s  face,  and  noticed,  for 
the  first  time,  bow  miserably  ill  she  was  ;  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  her  neck,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Dear  mother,"  cried  she,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  "  why  did 
.  TOtt  not  tell  me  to  leave  the  school  before  1. 1  was  thinking  of  nothing 
nut  my  lessons,  or  else  I  should  have  seen  bow  sick  yon  were.  I  shaU 
never  forgive  myself  for  neglecting  you  so  long,  and  I  am  afraid  it  was 
working  so  steadily  that  made  you  sick.  You  shall  never  work  any 
more.  I.  will  do  all  the  work  now.  I  can  nt^ver  repay  you  for  ajl  you 
have  done  for  me.  Soon  you' shall  be  quite  well  again,  and  then  you 
shall  go  out4ind  enjoy  yourself,  and  I  will  wait  upon  yon." 
.  The  Widow  Waltc  did  not,  on  that  day,  tell  her  kind  daughter  that 
her  days  were  numbered  ;  that  she  was  soon  to  depart  hence,  when  the 
place  that  had  known  her  should  know  her  no  more  forever.  She 
would  not  at  once  burden  her  young  spirit  with  so  many  sorrows. 
Trouble  comes  soon  and  heavily  enough,  and,  when  it  is  anticipated,  it 
is  suffered  twice. 

The  spring  came  with  its  sunshine  and  its  early  flowers,  but  it 
brought  to  the  sulTerer  no  relief.  Her  life  was  ebbing  fast,  and,  with 
the  sweet  south-western  breeze  playing  over  her  cold  features,  she  lay 
Upon  her  bed  of  death.  >  The  heart>l»oken  .ghrl  knelt  beside  bar  to 
'  catch  the  last  words  of  affectionate  admonition,  which  fell  from  her 
stiffening  lips.  "  Trust  in  the  Savior,  my  ^ear  child.  Ask  the  direc- 
tion of  his  good  Spirit  that  you  may  not  go  astray.  *  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  him  and  he  shall  direct  thy  path.*" 

In  a  few  days  the  poor  woman  was  borne  to  her  lonely  grave,  fol- 
lQ!iNid  by  the  weeping  orphan,  and  the  long  train  Qf  school-girls,  and 
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school-boys,  and  neighbors,  who  tialjr  sympathized  with  her.  in  her 

bereavement.  * 

Some  of  them  ofiered  to  spend  the  night  at  her  cottage,  but  she  told 
thenr  she  "  should  not  feel  afraid  there ;  her  mother's  spirit  woald  watch 
orer  her^  and  she  should  not  be  alone*  She  would  trost  in  <3od,  and 
he  would  never  forget  her." 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  school  committee  to  send  to  a  neigh- 
boring town  to  obtain  a  teacher  for  the  summer  district  scliool,  as  the 
ibrroei'  teacher  had  been  married  recently  ;  but  oonsideriDg  poor  Fan- 
ny's destitate.sitoation,  and.  her  excellent  acquirements,  tl^y  conclivd- 
ed,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  pastor,  (a  kind  and  humane 
gentleman,  and  a  true  father  to  all  his  people,)  to  oficr  it  to  her,  trust- 
ing that  her  native  <^ood  sense  and  good  temper  would  make  amends 
for  her  extreme  jvouth  and  inexperience. 

They  were  not  disappointed  in  their -expectations  from  her.^  She 
was  sincerely  grateful  to  them  for  placing  in  her  hands  the  means  of 
support,'  and  she  entered  upon  her  new  employment  with  a  determina- 
tion to  do  her  very  best,  confiding  in  Heaven  lor  the  wisdom  and  guid-  ,  ' 
aoce,  which  are  never  withholden  from  those  wliq  earnestly  seek  them. 

There  are  some  in  this  world,  to  whom  kindness  seems  to  be  an  in- 
stinct of  the  heart.  There  are  others,  who  are  always  predisposed  t^ 
disobligingness  Und  petulance.  They  do,  on  the  whole,  intend  to  do 
justly  and  show  mercy  as  Christians,  but  there  is  usiially  a  long  strug- 
gle between  the  conscience  and  the  temper,  beibre  they  can  persuade 
themselves  to  act  in  conformity  to  their  prniciples.  Whether  this  uu- 
finrtanate  dispontion  comes  hy  nature,  or  is  the  resokof  ediicatioD, 
wiser  beads  must  determine ;  but  this  is  true,  that  those  are  gtaerally 
disliked,-  and  always  to  he^pitied,  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  forti* 
fying  their  minds  with  jpowerful  motives,  before  they  can  feel  strong 
enough  to  do  justly  and  kindly  by  their  fellow-creatures. 

It  was  the  blessedness  of  Fanny  Waite  that  she  found  her  pleasure 
in  making  others  happy.  She  could  forget  her  own.  loneliness  and 
bereavement  in  the  contemplation  of  the  glad  young  faces  aifound  her« 
She  would  not  sadden  their  light  hearts  by  a  gloomy  countenance, 
when  her  smile  was  like  the  dawning  light  to  their  spirits.  She  spoke 
to  her  pupils  in  cheerful  tones,  and  with  cheerful  looks,  until  her  mel* 
ancholy  had  quite  vanished  away,  and  she  was.  as  happy  as  any  of  them. 
It  was  only  in.  her  hoors  of  retirement,  ao^  in  the  silence  of  the  long 
winter  nights,  that  she  recollected  that  sh^  was  alone  in.  the  world, 
without  a  protector,  and  destitute  of  a  permanent  home. 

It  was  on  one  oi  these  evenings,  when  the  Widow  Clenny,  with  whom 
Fanny  at  present  boarded,  had  retired  to  rest,  as  usual,  at  half  past 
seven  by  the  wooden  dock  in  the  corner,— wliich  clock,  k  mast  be  con- 
fessed,, was  sometimes  earJier  and  sometimes  later,  so  that  the  poor  dd 
lady  occasionally  went  to  bed  just  after  dark,  declaring,  she  "  did  n't 
feel  an  atom  sleepy,"  and  then  again,  when  the  clock  was  tardy,  she 
sat  up  and  yawned  and  nodded  until  the  minute  hand  came  down  to 
the.  appointed  spot,  by  which  time  Fanny's  hair  would  be  pinned  up, 
and  her  work  pat  away*  *'  Dear  me,"  said  the  old  lady,  **  what  makes  ' 
you  go  to  bed  fio  early  to-nii^ht  V  "  I 'm  sleepy,"  said  Fanny.  "  Dear 
me,  so  I  have  been  these  two  hours,"  the  old  lady  wouW  reply.  Well — 
u  1  begun  to  say,  it  was  on  one  of  these  evenings,  that  the  widow  hid 
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retired,  and  Fanny  was  sitting  up  alone,  rectifying  sums  in  arithmetic, 
ioTenting  patterns  for  samplers,  and.  picking  out,  \fy  the  tremuloas 
light  of  a  brown  tallow  candle,  the  bad  stitching  from  cotton  cam- 
brick  wristbands.  Her  summer  district  school  had  lonj;  since  ended, 
but  she  was  now  engaged  in  a  private  subrscriptioii  school  for  those 
misses  and  little  children,  whose  mothers  considered  that  ihe  winter 
diatriet  acbool  bad  beeonie  too  mwM  and  boialenNia  fiiribe  aafety  of 
their  darlinga.. 

She  completed  the  sums,  made  two  sampler  patterns,  put  the  wris^ 

bands  in  order  for  stitcliinrf  a2;ain,  set,  with  slate  and  pencil,  two 
copies  of  "pot-hooks  and  tratnmeJs,"  for  two  babies  of  four  and  five 
years  old,  and  mended  ber  dress,  where  a  little  rogue  of  a  boy,  in  sheer 
playfulness,  bad  run  bia  fingeps  tbrougb-  a  amall  bote,  tbereby  making 
it  a  large  one.  While  she  was  doing  all  Ibis,  she  was  in  good  spirits  ; 
but  after  the  whole  was  finished  and  put  away,  and  she  had  sat  down 
to  knit  on  her  stocking  of  fine  white  cotton,  she  began  to  feel  very 
sad.  .  Every  body  knows  that  knitting  is  no  employment  for  the  mind. 
Tbere  is  some  agreeable  variety  in  patch-work.  There  is  mocb  pei^ 
plextng  thought^about  making  a  dress.  In  putting  together  a  bonnet, 
there  is  real  amusement;  but  knitting  an  interminable  fine  stocking — 
a  cotton  stocking,  which  is  much  harder  for  fingers  than  worsted,  and, 
above  all,  a  white  cotton  stocking,  which  does  not  possess  even  the 
charm  of  color,  leaves  the  mind  all  unemployed  and  desolate,  if  it  has 
DO  Other  resource  tha»the  knitting. 

Fanny  grew  sad, — wished  she  had  an  interestii^  book,  or  that  it 
was  only  nine,  as  the  old  clock  falsely  testified,  or  that  the  wind  did 
not  roar  so,  (she  was  afraid  of  wind,)  or  that  she  had  some  liv  ing  crea- 
ture to  talk  with; — and  then  she  remembered  that  she  bad  no  near 
i^ative  in  the  world,  and  she  began  to  weep.  Tbere  was  a  rap-  at  the 
door,— <|uite  an  unusual  event  at  this  hour  of  night,  it  being  l>y  this 
time  nearly  half  past  eight.  Fanny  hastily  wiped  her  eyes,  and  con- 
sidered with  herself  whether  she  should  dare  to  go  to  the  door  so  late 
at  night,  and  whether  she  had  not  better  call  the  widow ;  but  she  re- 
collected that  it  would  take  too. long  to  wake  her.  She  had  read,  in 
the  papers,  of  houses  broken  open,  and  robbed,  and  their  inmates -bar- 
baroualy  murdered  ;  and  though  such  things  had  never  happened  in 
her  native  village,  yet  who  could  tell  how  soon  they  might  ? 

While  she  sat  trembling,  like  a  leaf,  the  door  opened,  and  William 
Manning  came  in.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  their  distant  neighbors, 
4  tall,  handsoine  young  man  of  twenty-one,  frank  and  gentlemanly  in 
his  deportment,  and  altogether  -a  favorite  with  the  ladies.  Fanny 
knew  him  very  slightly  ;  but  she  was  so  'relieved  to  find  it  was  not  a 
robber,  nor  a  murderer,  nor  a  witch,  who  had  disturbed  her,  that  she 
jumped  up  from  her  seat,  overturning  the  three-footed  light-stand  and 
the  tall  brown  candle,  which  she  did  not  stop  to  replace  until  she  had 
shaken  hands  with  him,  exclaiming,  "  O  William  Manning,  I 'm  ao 
glad  it 's  nobody  but  you — I  was  next  thing  to  fngbtened  to  death." 

"  So  I  began  to  tliink,  as  you  did  not  come  to  the  door."  replied 
W'illiam,  quite  encouraged  [)y  the  cordial  reception  he  had  met;  "I 
was  coming  home  from  singintr-school,  and,  as  I  passed  by,  I  saw  you 
sitting  alone  hate  crying  so,  I  just  came  in  to  inquire  if  any  thing  had 
luppened  to  yon." 
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"  O,"  said  Fanny,  blushing  deeply,  "  I  thought  the  curtains  were 
drawn;"  and  she  looked  up,  and  perceived  that  they  were  wide  apart. 

"  No,  they  were  not  drawn,"  said  VVitliani,  "  and  the  road  is  nearly 
98  high  as  your  windows,,  and  you  had  so  bright  a  fire^ I  could  not 
help  looking  down  at  you.    Are  you  well  to-night  V* 

"O,  yes,  quite  well,"  said  Fanny,  "only  a  little  dull  this  evening. 
Mrs.  Clenny  always  goes  to  her  chamber  at  half-past  seven,  and  then 
I  am  quite  alone  ;  and  though  I  am  always  gay  when  I  am  in  com- 
pany, I  cannot  help  being  sad  when  I  am  alone  ,  for,  you  know,  my 
iriend»  ar«  all  gone,  and!  have  no  near  relation  mtbe  werld^j^^and 
the  tears  started  into  her  eyes  again. 

William  sympathized  very  cordially  with  her — told  her  that  he  was 
rejoiced  that  he  had  happened  to  caU  this  evening — that  in  future  he 
should  often  bring  bis  sisters  to  see  her.-  The  village  bell  soon  after 
rung  tire-hour  ^  nine,  and  he  bade  her-  good  night.-  - 

From  thiei^e  William  came  ekher  with  pr  without  his  sisters,  to 
pass  the  evening  with  Fanny  ;  andsDQii>a  report  was  in  circulation 
throughout  the  village,  whicli,  for  a  wonder,  was  not  altogether  wide 
of  the  truth,  Qameiy,  that  "  William  Maoiung  w«s  courting  Fanay 
Waite." 

No  sooner  was  this  afihlr  noised*  about,  thui' Fanny's  good'fiwends, 
ene  and  all,  dropped  in  to^  give  her  their  opinions  respecting  her  ib- 

tended  alliance,  as  the  matter  was  not  supposed  to  be  as  yet  settled. 
*'  She  ought  not  to  marry  a  person  of  whose  character  and  habits  she 
was  entirely  ignorant."  Fanny  thanked-  them,  and  listened  patiently 
to  what  they  had  to  say.  . 

They  all  told' her  pretty  nueh  the  same  storjF,  illu8tr«ted,.however, 
by  diifereit  iodiTidoals  with  diflforent  anecdotes. .  They  agreed  that  he 
was  a  young  man  of  good  person  and  prepossessing  manners,  of  re- 
spectable education  and  agreeable  connexions,  the  master  of  a  nice 
little  house  and  farm,  &.c. ;  but  Fanny  was  exceedingly  chagrined  to 
hear  them  coincide  in  other  and  less  flattering  particolerSi  The  sing- 
ingHiehoot  was  kept  in  the  large  hall  over  the  giog-ehop  and  variety- 
store  of  the  village ;  and  it  appeared  that,  whenever  William:  attended 
the  singing-.school,  he  regularly  went  down,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, to  take  a  glass  of  spirit  ^  and  also  that  all  his  evenings,  which  were 
Beither  spent  at  the  stngiBg-school  nor  at  Widow  Glenny's^were  passed 
in  the  bar>rooro  of  die  tavern^  with  Gapt.  Barney,,  orer  a-  mng  of  flip 
and  a  chequer-board.  Ob  Sunday  evening,  of  course,  he  attended  the 
•* singing-ZcrtMrc,"  as  there  was  no  einrrinq;  school  on  that  evening; 
although,  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  it  was  precisely  the  same  thing, 
only  as  the  more  conscientious  thought  it  was  not  so  well  to  have  a 
school  on-thM  day^  and  as  the  singing<-master  was  determined  not  to  lose 
any  time,  he  merely '.gave  it  that  name  to  pacify  them  ;  for  none  of 
Aem-cimld  say  there  wae  a»y  harm  in  making  and  listening  to  sacred 
music  on  the  Sabbath  evening.  So  they  had  the  singing-lecture,  and 
the  minister  and  deacons  attended  it,  although  it  was  in  the  same 
place'  and  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  the  school,  excepting  that 
there  was  a  little  less  of  fa  solia,  and  rather  ' more  of  the  sacred  words 
of  the  tunes;  but  quite  as  much  fun  among  the  youns  people  as  at 
other  times.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  name  of  the  tning,"  (as  the 
poor  Irishman  said,«afiei^  he  bad  "  worked  his  pasaagje"  in  the  oanai* 
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boat,  by  leading  the  horse),  they  might  as  well  have  gone  to  a  sioging- 

school. 

It  appeared  that  Willianl  always  attended  this  lecture,  and  never 
failed,  although  it  was  the  Sabbath,  of  going  down  to  get  something 
warming  in  the  store.  Besides,  William  had  no  religious  principles, 
and  Fanny  was  a  chiirch-merr.bcr, — a  conj^istent  professor  of  a  holy 
faith,    iiow  could  that  difference  be  reconciled  ? 

Fanny  listened  to  their  arguments,  and  pondered  them  as  well  aa 
she  might,  with  a  heart  strongly  prepossessed  in  fanir  of  William  Man- 
niog.  "  He  has  faults,"  thought  she;  "  I  wish  I  might  ever  have  the' 
pleasure  to  find  a  person  who  had  none — T  never  yet  have  found  one. 
Allowing  that  lie  has  faults,  cannot  they  l)c  cured  ?  I  had  many  faults 
myself,  but  the  care  uud  perseverance  of  my  mother  prevailed  against 
them.  I  do  not  now  allow  myself  in  any  thing  I  consider  wrong. 
And  why  should  not  William  Manning,  with  a  heart  all  alive  to  kind- 
ness and  affection,  be  induced,  by  the  entreaties  of  one,  whom  he  ten- 
derly loves,  to  forsake  whatever  is  an  occasion  of  anxiety  to  her  V 
Perhaps  he  might  have  done  so  ;  but  she  should  have  waited  until  she 
had  really  seen  the  change,  and  until  time  had  shown  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  a  permanent  one. 

She  remembered  her  mother's  dying  injunction,  and  kneeled  to  pray 
for  direction  from  above;  but  she  could  not  conceal  from  herself  the 
fact,  tliat  her  prayers  were  offered  from  a  heart,  predetermined  to  follow 
its  own  affections.  She  could  not  expect  au  answer  to  that  prayer. 
She  did  not  in  reality  wish  for  one.,  Tho  covenant,  by  which  her 
blessed  liberty  was  given  into  the  power  of  an  unprincipled,  though  an 
agreeable  man,  was  hastily  entered  into,  and,  in  the  tumult  of  matri- 
monial proj)aration,  all  dissenting  voices  were  lost.  In  vain  were  tlie 
regrets  of  ber  pupils,  the  advice  of  her  friends,  and  the  kind  i^ngges- 
tions  of  her  pastor.  In  the  opening  of  the  spring,  a  merry  peal  of 
flleigh-bells,  and  a  long  and  gay  procession,  announced  to  the  rillagera 
that  the  wedding  waa  over,  and  the  bride  departing  to  ber  fatnre  abode. 

Fanny's  new  home  was  a  pleasant  one.  It  was  a  cottage  which 
William  had  had  built  for  himself,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  farm, 
upon  which  his  best  care  had  been  bestowed.  Here  the  young  people 
promised  themaelvea  a  long  life  of  affection  and  comfort,  unbroken  by 
any  evils  butthoM  to  which  all  are  subjected.  One  neglect,  however, 
in  their  domestic  arrangements,  ought  to  have  assured  them  that  they 
had  much  to  fear.  At  their  cheerful  fireside,  tho  altar  of  family  devo- 
tion was  never  raised.  Did  the  masters  of  every  household  understand 
the  benign  infloence  of  thn  institntion ;  were  tfa^  aware  how  jiower- 
fiilly  it  restrains  from  vice,  and  bow  antely  it  induces  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  forbearance,  they  would  not  live  in  n^ect  of  it,  and  thereby 
forfeit  the  blessing  which  it  does  not  fail  to  bring. 

The  first  few  months  after  their  marriage,  William  continued  to 
ipend  bis  evenings  at  home,  excepting  when  the  singing-school  was 
open.  There  he  always  went,  and  sometimes  took  Fanny  with  him  f 
•but  it  was  of  no  use,  as  she  could  not  sing,  and  did  not  care' to  ait 
whole  evenings  hearing  others  sing,  badly  or  well,  as  it  might  happen. 
Yet  she  really  loved  music.  A  pensive  air  upon  the  flute,  or  a  mourn- 
ful ballad,  or  the  distant  bugle  which  she  sometimes  beard  from  across 
the  liver,  would  bring  the  tears  to  her  eyes ; — not  tears  of  aonrow,  bat 
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of  a  melancholy  pleasure.  William  was  quite  glad  when  she  at  last 
declined  going  with  him  to  the  singing-school ;  for  it  made  him  un- 
happy  and  angry  to  see  her  look  so  seriously  at  him  whenever  he  went 
down  into  the  store  to  get  soinething  to  drink.  "  He  meant  to  treat 
his  wife  kindly  and  well,  but  as  for  being  governed  by  any  woman,  at 
this  age,  he  would  n't  submit  to  it."  And  he  did  not.  He  had  had 
his  own  way  too  long  to  give  it  up  to  one  who  was  already  in  his  power. 
Ah  !  Fanny  should  have  waited  to  see  the  reformation  of  bis  character, 
before  flbe  coneented  to  unite  her  destiny  with  bis. 

It  was  not  long  hefore  Gapt  Barney  persuaded  him  to  come  to  the 
store  and  take  a  game  of  chequers  with  him  once  in  every  wedk- 
"Should  he  neglect  liis  old  friend,  merely  because  he  was  married? 
not  he."  So  he  went  once  a  week,  and,  at  last,  twice,  and  then  three 
times  a  week,  to  play  chequers  witli  Capt.  Barney,  until,  before  two 
years  were  gone,  be  went  regularly  to  pass  his  evenings  at  the  store, 
while  Fanny  sat  at  home,  rocking  the  cradle  of  her  sleeping'  baby, 
more  lonely  than  ever  she  had  been  at  the  Widow  Clenny's,  and 
shedding  far  more  bitter  tears,  than  those  which  she  hastily  wiped 
away  when  first  she  heard  his  rap  at  the  widow's  door. 

It  seemed  a  very  sad  thing  to  the  young  wife  to  sit  alone,  by  her 
cheerful  blasting  fire,  evening  after  evening,  although  her  hilsband 
always  returned  in  pretty  good  season,  and  she  never  feared  any 
kind  treatment  from  him,  except,  now  and  then,  a  sullen  retort  when 
she  provoked  him  by  a  gentle  request  that  he  would  stay  at  home  a 
litUe  more.  But  her  time  of  real  trouble  had  not  yet  come.  When 
the  little  daughter  was  three  years  eld,  and  the  little  son  just  beginning 
fo  creep  about  the  floor,  Fanny  bad  begun  to  understand  what  red 
trouble  is.  She  had  been  married  four  years,  during  which  time 
William  had  gradually  become  less  and  less  afiectionatc,  until  now  he 
seemed  quite  indifferent  to  the  comfort  of  his  family.  He  spent  his 
days  in  gaming  and  intemperance,  and  returned  late  at  night,  furious 
and  raging  to  his  home.  Fanny  lay  sleepless,  trembling,  and  praying 
tP  Heaven  for  protection,  until  she  heard  his  step  on  the  threshold  ; 
then  the  door  was  rudely  pushed  open,  and  threatening  and  abuse  fol- 
lowed. He  would  complain  of  the  food  she  had  so  carefully  prepared 
ibr  him — "  it  was  just  the  thing  he  did  not  want,  and  not  fit  to  be 
eaten."  Then  be  would  throw  it  all  in  the  fire,  upset  the  table,  break 
the  .dishes,  and  sometimes  drag  his  wife  from  her  bed  and  beat  her, 
because  she  had  not  prepared  him  something  else,  although,  perhaps, 
the  rejected  dish  was  his  favorite  when  not  intoxicated.  Many  times 
their  neighbors,  who,  fortunately,  were  very  near  them,  were  aroused  at 
midnight  by  the  shrieks  of  the  mother  and  her  children,  and  came  to 
their  relief  in  time  to  save  them  from  permanent  injury.  But  Fanny'a 
cup  of  bitterness  was  not  quite  full. 

The  little  girl  was  the  father's  pride.  She  resembled  him  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  Like  him,  she  was  tall,  and  slender,  and  straight, 
with  his  own  splendid  black  eyes  and  curling  black  locks.  She  was  a 
l>eautiful  child,  and  her  .father  was  excessively  proud  of  her.  ^he 
little  girl  feared  him,  because  she  had  seen  his  Violence  to  her  mother, 
and  when  he  asked  her  to  go  to  the  store  with  him,  she  would  say 
*'  she  had  rather  stay  with  mama."  This  made  him  furiously  angry 
with  Fanny,  whom  be  accused  of  trying  to  alienate  the  child's.  a£bo- 
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tion  from  him.  Notwithstanding  the  reluctance,  which  little  Lucy 
could  never  conceal,  h^  often  took  her  with  him,  and  sometimes  kept 
her  several  hours  in  the  baiHrooin,  expoaed  to4he  noise,  and  quarreling, 
and  fHPofanity,  which,  at  all  times,  abounded  there*  This  was  Fanny's 
greatest  grief,  and  she  was  not  sorry  to  tell  him,  on  one  cold  and  damp 
day,  that  Lucy  Wfis  too  ill  to  go  out,  as  her  pale  countenance  and 
heavy  eye  plaitily  testified.  As  William  was  not  yet  iutoxicated,  he 
saw  the  propriety  of  her  excuse,  and  did  not  insist  on  the  company  ef 
his  darling.  The  poor  •child  was,  therefore,  left  to  the-  cate  of  her 
kind  mother.  How  wafr  that  kind  mother's  care  increased  to  over- 
whelming by  the  wicked  influence  of  the  father.  He  taught  the  child 
to  admire  herself  at  the  glass,  frequently  forbade  her  doing  the  things 
which  her  mother  ^semmanded,  and  would  not  permit  her  to  be  punish- 
ed on  any  account.  Fanny's  heart  was  almost  broken.  Sheonly 
wishsd  her  daughter  safe  in  heaven.  With  how  many  bitter  tears  and 
contrite  prayers  did  she  bewail  her  rash  and  foolish  marriage,  and  sup- 
plicate the  interference  of  Heaven  in  behalf  of  ber  lovely  and  as  yet 
innocent  and  gentle  daughter. 

The  time  had  arrived.  The  hand  of  disease  was  bearing  on  the 
child,  and  when  the  mother  saw  her  wasting  away  beneath  it,  she  lelt 
the  trial  was  greater  than  she  had  looked  for.  It  was  heart-rending,  t» 
see  that  beautiful  face  and  agile  form  changed  and  fading,  even  in 
their  early  bloom.  Yet  it  was  not  so  grievous  as  that  pollution  should 
come  upon  that  pure  young  spirit.  O I  there  is  no  evil  so  great  as 
sin.   Death  is  a  friend,  when  he  comes  to  save  from  its  baleful  power. 

Great  was  the  father's  consternation,  when  he  was  told  by  the  phy- 
sician that  his  idolized  child  must  die.  There  was  no  hope  for  her 
recovery.  With  the  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheek  and  a  wild  light  in 
her  sunken  eye,  she  was  passing  away  to  the  heaven  of  rest  and  purity, 
"where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling."  William  Ibrsook  the 
bar-room,  and  watched  by  her  eick  bed;  nqfht  and  day.  He  wept 
bitterly.,  when  she  begged  him  "never  to  go  any  more  to  the  place 
where  the  men  drink  and  talk  so,  and  not  to  scold  and  beat  dear 
mother  any  more.  Do  pray  to  Jesus  to  forgive  you,  father,  so  that 
yon  nmy  go  to  the  happy  heaven  wh^  I  am  going,  and  where  mother 
and  litne  WiNie  are  coming  soon."  He  promised  his  child  with  many 
tears,  asked  forgiveness  of  his  wife,  and  keek  •with'them  Ibr  the  first 
time  in  prayer,  for  the  restoration  of  the  sufferer. 

"  I  know  that  I  shall  die,  mother,"  said  little  Lucy,  "  but  I  am  not 
sorry  now,  because  I  shall  go  to  heaven,  and  because  father  is  so  sorry ; 
^he  win  repent,  and  he  will  never  be  so  cross  to  you  any  more.  Yon 
will  he  happier  than  if  I  had  lived,  and  father  had  been  so  cruel  as  he 
used  to  be."  Her  mother  kissed  her  cold  cheek,  but  could  not  say  any 
thing,  and  the  little  girl  closed  her  eyes,  and  seemed  asleep.  Soon, 
however,  sheetarted  violently,  as  if  in  a  frightful  dream,  and  cried  out 
"Father,  father,  donV  "  What  is  the  matter,  my  dearf  asked  her 
fiither.  "Oh,  I  thought  you  was  beating  mother,— 'I  am  glad  yon 
was  n%— do  net  ever  again,  father,  will  yoot"  and  her  eyes  ckMod 
again. 

William  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  sobbed  aloud.  "  Poor  little  , 
sufferer,  she  is  gone  to  be  at  rest,"  said  Fanny,  calmly,  as  she  parsed 
her  hand  over  the  damp  forehead.  "  Gone,"  cried  "Williani,  "an4 
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with  those  dreadful  thoughts  of  me  still  fresh  in  her  mind  !    O !  if  she 
could  have  lived  one  hour  longer  to  forget  them,  and  to  give  me  time 
to  forget  them  too  !    This  is  the  hardest  of  all." 
.  I4tde  Lucy  wm  borne  to  lier  qaieC  grave,  and  again  the  bonse  wtf 
Btill  and  lonelj  as  before. 

WiUiafti  was  wearied  with  weeping  and  being  sad.  He  had  not  re- 
pented, and  had  never  resolved  to  renounce  his  intemperance.  He 
soon  returned  to  the  bar-room  and  became,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, much  worse  than  ever.  He  did  not  take  the  little  sou  to  the 
store,  for  be  was  too  yonng  and  no  favorite  witb  tbe  lather.  He  wts 
therefore  safe  with  his  mother,  except  when  that  father  came  homo 
raving  under  the  influence  of  intoxication,  when  all  the  furniture  was 
dashed  about  the  room,  and  there  was  security  only  in  concealment  or 
flight.    How  many  miserable  nights  did  little  Willie  and  his  mother 

Send  together  during  the  gioemy  year  tliat.  followed  Lucy's  death, 
eanwhile,  William  was  spending  fast,  and  earning  nothing.  Beggary- 
and  vrretcjhedness  was  their  prospect. 

Let  the  miserable  and  despairing  remember  thi^,  that,  in  the  present 
iDorld,  there  is  no  trouble,  however  great,  but  has  an  end.  There  is 
hope  in  the  darkest  hour,  and  deliverance  in  the  time  of  fear,  for  those 
who  trnst  in  Heafven. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  general  militia  training,  WBltam  had 
been  out  all  the  day,  and  Fanny  bad  been  weeping  and  trenrfoling  in 
the  prospect  of  a  terrible  nijiht.    She  laid  her  little  boy  in  his  crib, 
and  knelt  beside  him  to  oifer  her  mournful  prayer,  when  she  was 
startled  by  a  rap  at  the  doqr.    It  was  the  deacon — her  next  neighbor, 
ile  inquired  for  her  beiilfh,  and  looked  very  grave. 
**  Have  you  seen  my  husband?"  asked  Fanny. 
^*  I  have,"  replied  the  deacon,  solemnly. 
"  He  was  on  his  way  home  ?"  observed  Fanny,  inquiringly. 

He  -was  so,**  answered  the  deacon ;  "  but  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you" — 
"  What'?"  cried  Fanny,  sinking  into  a  chair. 
"That  he  has  met  with  a  terrible  accident/' replied  the  deacon ; 
"  indeed,  Mrs.  If  aaning,  yon  most  prepare  yoarself  for  the  Worst  - 
news.^' 

**  Is  he  dead  f  asked  Fanny. 

The  deacon  looked  sorrowfully  at  her,  but  did  not  speak.  She  un* 
derstood  hrni,  and  filiated. 

Poor  William  Manning  had  gone  suddenly  to  his  last  account,  unre- 
formed,  and  impenitent.  As  he  returned  from  the  training,  intoxicated, 
and  vowing  vengeance  on  his  wife  for  being  so  religious  and  stiff,  he 
-slipped  in  the  miry  road,  and  one  of  tbe  baggage-wagons  passed  over 
his  breast. 

Fanny  sorrowed  fat  liim,  hdnestly^;  not  for  his  loss,  for  she  knew 

that,  bad  he  lived,  he  would  prc/bably  have  effected  the'dealb  of  her- 
self, and  the  ruin  of  her  son  -  hot  for  himself  He  had  gone,  unrepent- 
ing,  to  that  world  where  there  is  no  more  chantre.  "  As  the  tree  falleth 
there  it  must  lie."  It  was  a  far  greater  affliction  than  the  death  of  her 
lovelv  dangiiter,  of  whose  blessedness  she  had  no  doubt 

After  William's  debts  were  paid,  and  his  affairs  settled,  Fanny  waa 
equally  surprised  and  grateful  to  find  herself  still  in  possession,  of  the 
pretty  cottage,  and  the  small  garden  adjoining  it.   The  residue  of  the 
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\^ad  had  passed  ioto  ihe  liands  of  tlie  store-keeper.  Uer  friends  gath- 
fnd  about  her,  tad  solieUed  her  to  open  a  little  school  again.  Fanny 
wa»  thankful  for  the  means  of  support ;  and,  ready  to  eiert  henelf  in 
doing  whatever  she  might,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  son,  who  was  as 
good  and  intelligent  a  boy  as  she  could  have  desired.  "  Oh,"  said  she, 
"  if  my  little  Lucy  were  only  here  to  share  our  quiet  happiness,  how 
much  she  would  increase  it — but  she  was  taken  away  from  terror,  and 
contention,  and  wickedness — she  b  happier  than  we — why  should  I 
eomidain  T  She  will  not  return  to  us,  but  we  ■ball'soon  go  to  iier,  and 
our  enjoyment  will  then  be  perfected."  Eterallin. 


ETHAN  ALLKNt' 

Rf.vulltions  produce  singular  men.  The  fame  of  Ethan  Allen  is 
somewhat  widely  spread,  and  his  life,  by  Mr.  Sparks,  is  acceptable, 
both  for  its  own  merits,  and  as  the  precnrsor  of  eztensi?e  American 
BiM^raphy. 

Ethan  Allen  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  he  was  the 
eldest  of  a  family  distinguished  for  enterprise.  Their  names  read  like 
a  Hebrew  genealogy, — ^Ethan,  Heman,Heber,Levi,Zimri,  Ira,  Lydia, 
-and  Lucy.  Four  of  the  sons  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Revola* 
lion,  and  the  name  of  the  eldest  is  perpetuated  in  our  history,  by  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga.  Previous  to  this,  he  was  engacfed  in  the  ani- 
mated controversy  between  JNew-York  and  New-lianipshire,  as  to  juris- 
diction over  the  VerdmontSj  and  no  "  village  Hampden"  ever  made 
a  bolder  stand  against  **  the  little  tyrant  of  his  fields."  The  men, 
whose  cause  Allen  upheld,  were  a  hardy  and  unique  race  of  yeomen ; 
men  who  came  to  an  early  resolution,  rather  to  die  upon  their  thresholds, 
than  to  pay  for  their  larnis  twice.  When  Allen  was  at  Albany,  on 
this  agency,  the  Attorney  General  pressed  him  to  make  terms  for  his 
Gonstitnents ;  intimating  that  the  end  might  be  disastrous,  or -that 
"  might  olten  overcomes  right."  Allen  replied,  that  '*  the  gods  of  the 
valleys  are  not  the  gods  of  the  hills." 

The  inhabitants  of  Bennington  assembled  and  formally  determined 
to  defend  their  properly  by  force  ;  and  such  a  posse  as  the  sheriff  could 
collect,  was  repelled  with  menace  and  ccmtempt  The  civil  officers 
were,  in  some  instances,  "  chastised  with  the  twigs  of  the  wilderness." 
The  dispute  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  open  war,  and  the 
Green  Mnuntaij}  Ihrys,  who  were  men  six  feet  high,  elevated  Allen  to 
the  command  of  their  forces.  He  had  several  good  captains  under 
him,  the  most  noted  of  which  were  Seth  Warner  and  Remember 
Baker.  -There  were  always  enough  on  the  alert  to  intercept  a  sheriff ; 
and  the  Governor  of  New- York,  indignant  at  the  cause,  of  *'  the  law's 
delay,"  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of 
Allen.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  take  Rob  Roy  on  his  native 
heath.  Allen  and  his  friends  offered,  in  return,  hve  pounds  for  the 
delivery  of  the  New-York  Attorney  General. 

On  a  report  that  Governor  Tryon  was  approaching  with  British  troops, 
a  plan  of  operations  was  devised  to  harass  them  by  riflemen,  before 
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they  should  reach  the  main  body.    But  Gofemt  TrjOll*8  iDOlieilleBl 

was  destined  for  posts  on  the  lake. 

The  war,  therefore,  reverted  to  petty  squabbles  between  the  people 
tnd  the  nioat  pettinacfoas  sarveyOTs  and  peace-officers,  who>were|Miii- 
whed  after  a  maoner  not  known  to  any  existing  code.  The  Green 
Mountain  Tavern,  at  Bennington,  was  the  Cqurt  House,  and  a  contu- 
macious doctor,  a  partisan  of  New-York,  was  suspended  in  a  chair  to 
a  sign-post,  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  by  the  side  of  a  stuffed  catamount. 
Many  people  collected  to  congratulate  the  doctor  on  his  elevation.  ' 

Tlkeee  border  fends  arose  to  a  pitch  of  exasperation  thiat  would  ha^e 
caused  blood  to  flow,  had  tliey  not  been  merged  in  the  orreat  revolu- 
tionary qnestion.  In  March,  1775,  Samuel  Adnms  and  .losf  ph  War- 
ren, as  members  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  in  Boston,  t^ent 
an  agent  on  a  mission  of  political  observation,  in  Canada ;  and  the 
agent  advised  (from  Montreal-)  that  the  post  of  Tioonderoga  should  be 
seized  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  In  eight  days  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  several  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Connecticut  concerted  a  private  scheme  for  the  capture  of  the  same 
post.  They  collected  sixteen  men,  and  Colonel  Easton,  who  joined  them 
at  Pittsfield,  enlisted  forty  or  fifty  volunteers,  from  his  regiment  of  mi- 
Utia. '  When  they  arrived  at  Bennington  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and 
Allen  was  installed  in  the  chief  command.  Arnold,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Massachusetts,  to  raise  men  for  the  same  object,  claimed 
the  command,  by  virtue  of  a  superior  appointment ;  but  the  soldiers 
refused  to  be  so  commanded,  and  the  Judas  of  the  Revolution  went  as 
a  volunteer. 

Opposice  Ticonderoga,  on  the  lake,  Allen  found  a.  guide,  Natbaki 
Beroan,  a  boy  who  often  visited  the  boys  of  the  garrison.    He  knew 

every  nook  of  the  fort,  and  every  by-path  to  approach  it.  Eifihty-three 
men  only  crossed  before  day-break,  and  before  the  sun  rose  Allen  had 
entered  the  gate,  and  formed  his  troops  on  the  parade,  between  the 
barracks.  Thei^  three'  cheers  roused  the  sleeping  garrison.  The 
sentinel  at  the  gate  had  snapped  his  musket  at  Alton  and  retreated  ; 
another  sentinel  wounded  an  officer,  but  was  cut  on  the  head  by  Al- 
len, and  surrendered  No  other  resistance  was  made.  Allen,  conduct- 
ed by  Nathan,  hastened  to  the  apartment  of  Captain  Delaplace,  and 
called  at  the  door,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  for  the  commander  to  appear, 
or  that  the  garrison  should  be  Acrlficed.  The>eommandant,  who  was 
as  good  a  sleeper  as  he  was  a  sddier,  ribbed  his  eyes,  and  asked  by 
whose  authoritv  he  was  summoned  to  surrender  ;  to  which  Allen  replied, 
**  In  the  name  of  the  Gre^at  Jehovah  and  tlic  Continental  Concrress." 
The  captain  raised  his  voice  to  expostulate,  and  Allen  lifted  his  sword 
to  strike,  on  which  the  garrison  was  given  up.  The  prisoners  were, 
one  captain,  one  lientenantf  and  forty 'eight  privates.  It  was  a  great 
advantage  to  this  country  to  possess  the  post ;  and,  besides,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  swivels,  mortars,  and 
small  arms,  and  stores.  Allen  despatched  Warner  to  take  Crown 
Point,  in  which  he  was  successful. 

When  Ticonderoga  had  surrendered,  Arnold,  ever  vehonont  ahd 
insolent,  assumed  the  command ;  but  he  issued  ord^s  which  no'  one 
heeded,  and  fallen  only  was  obejf«d.  Arnold  entered  the  fortress  side 
bjr.  side  with  Allen« 
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Allen  soou  after  joined  General  Schuyler  as  a  volunteer,  by  whom 
he  was  entrusted  with  an  address  to  the  people  oC  Canada,  where  he 
raised  two  hundred  and  fifty  nien,  to  co-operate  with  Montgomery ;  hut 
he  was  taken  with  his  force  opposite  Montreal,  where  h»  bad  placed 
himself,  on  the  promise  of  Major  Brown,  to  meet  him,  and  attack  the 
city  ;  an  act  more  daring  than  prudent.  After  a  skirmish  of  nearly 
two  hours,  he  iiurrendered  upon  being  promised  honorable  terms.  He 
and  his  thirty-eight  comrajdkes  wero  treated  civilly,  till  they  entered 
'  Montiealy  where  General  Prescott  used  then  as  the  British  were  wont 
to  treat  their  American  prisoners.  He  tlireatened  Allen  with  a  halter 
at  Tyburn,  and  ordered  him  to  be  bound,  hand  and  foot,  and  put  on 
board  the  Gaspee  schooner  of  war.  ilis  irons  were  massive,  and  so 
fastened  as  to  give  him  constant  pain.  He  was  thrust  into  the  lowest 
part  oC  the  ship,  where  he  had  no  bed  or  other  article  of  foniitwe,  than 
a  chest  to  sit  upon^  which,  some  siiilor,ie8S  barbaroua  than  the  officera, 
had  lent  him. 

At  due  bee  he  was  received  on  board  another  vessel,  as  an  honora- 
ble prisoner  should  be  ;  and,  considering  the  in  frequency  of  such  con- 
duct in  a  British  officer,  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  suUime  action^ 
tliough  only  an  obvious  duty  of  common  humanity.  He  was  divested 
of  his  irons,  generously  entertained  by  Captain  Liltlcjohn,  who  declar- 
ed, in  the  spirit  of  a  brave  man,,  that  oa  board  bis  ship*  no  brave  man 
should  be  ill  used. 

But  the  captive  bad  too  soon  another  jailer,  in  another  ship,  who  re* 
placed  hia  handcuffa,  and  confined  him,  with  thirty-three  others/  in  a 
single  apartment,  which  they  wore  not  permitted  to  leave  during  « 
passige  of  nearly  forty  days.  To  the  negative  credit  of  not  starving 
his  prisoners,  the  captain  had  a  fair  claim.  They  had  enough.  At 
Falmouth,  they  were  cheered  with  fresh  air,  and  the  light  of  day,  and 
crowds  of  Englishmen  assembled  to  see  the  prisoners,,  and- indulge  in 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  victory.  Allen's  dresi>gave  some  gratifica» 
tion  to  curiosity,  though  according  to  Trinculo,  any  thing*  passes  for  a 
sight  in  England.  He  wore  a  short,  double-breasted,  fawn-skin  jacket, 
a.  vest  and  breeches  of  sagathy,  worsted  stockings,  and  a  red  worsted 
cap.  There  is  a  great  choice  among  evils,  and  their  confinement  was 
jmire  tolerable  in  Pendennis  Castle  tbaD>  on  board  the  ship.  They  had 
air  and  light,,  gratis,  and  the  Airther  luxuries  of  bunks  and  straw, 
ANen  was  much  favored  by  the  warden,  and  the  star  of  fortune  shone 
more  benignanlly  upon  his  table  than  on  his  couch,  for  he  had  his  ' 
meals  from  the  commandant's  table.  Though  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
'ent,  he  had  some  inqnietude  about  the  future,  and  the  halter  atTyMth 
would  intrude  upon  his  thoughtsi  It  was  ruinored,.bowever,  that  some 
friends  of  America,  or  of  mankind,  were  about  to  obtain  a  Habeas 
Corpus  in  favor  of  the  captives,  and  the  government  then  used  them  as 
jN'isoners  of  war.  They  were  freed  from  their  irons,  and  put  on  board 
the  Solefaay,  the  captain  of  which  seemed  to  make  a  distinction  between 
prisoners  and  meuv  He  had  neither  lenity  noa  civility  for  them.  His 
first  address  was  to  order  them  oflT  the  deck,  below,  where,  however,  an 
Irish  master-a^-arms,  used  Allen  with  great  kindness. 

The  ship  touched  at  Cork,  and  here  some  gentlemen  of  that  city 
sent  to  the  prisoi>ers  a  suit  of  clothes  each,  and  a  better^upply  to  Al- 
len ;  togetbar  with  a  profuse  quantity  of  sesrstoret.   To  this  was  added 
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fifty  guineas,  seven  only  of  which  Allen  accepted.  This  was  chvac* 
•  terislic  of  Ireland,  and  the  captain  of  the  Solebay  acted  also  in  charao 
ter;  for  he  took  away  the  liquors,  and  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the 
crew  all  the  sugar  and  te/L  A  good  suit,  however,  and  a  laced  hat, 
obtained  for  Allen  greater  privileges  on  deck. 

Arrived  at  Nortl^arolina,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Mercury,  which 
was  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  usual  stamp.  lie  forbade  the  sur- 
geon to  attend  the  prisoners  when  sick,  saying  that  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence,, as  they  would  be  hanged  at  Halifax ;  and  they  had  to  con- 
tend with  hunger,  scurvy,  and  the  captain.  Their  situation  was  every 
way  dteptorable.  At  Halifax,  Allen  moved*  a  guard  to  deliver  a  letter  to 
the  governor,  who  gave  them  immediate  relief;  and  they  were  fortOr 
nate  enough  t-o  be  transferred  from  the  sliip  to  the  jaik 

Next,  they  were  ordered  to  New-York,  and  Captain  Smith,  of  the 
Lark  frigate,  used  them  as  though  he  had  been  himself  a  prisoner.  He 
said* to  them, "  This  is  a  mutable  world,  and  one  gentleman  never  knows^ 
whatever  his  situation,  but  tt  may  be  in  his  power  to  help  another."  "  A 
transition  so  unexpected,"  says  Allen,  "  drew  tears  from  my  eyes,  which 
all  the  ill  usages  I  had  before  met  with,  were  not  able  to  produce.**' 
He  had  on  the  voyage  an  opportunity  to  avert  a  conspiracy  for  the  mur-  • 
der  of  the  c^lcers^  saying  that  he  would,  at  every  hazard,  defencl  Cap» 
tai»  Smith's  life.  Hiiman  misery  has  seldom  been  more  excessive  than 
among  the  prisonefs  of  war  then  in  New- York ;  of  this  Allen  had  his 
share.  He  was  immured  in  a  cell,  where  he  passed  three  days  without 
food.  The  sergeant,  who  was  inspired  with  as  much  nerve  to  resist 
humanity,  as  the  commander  in  chief,  reftised  all  ofiers  of  money  or 
appeals  of  compassioni  While  Allon*  was  on  parolie  in  New-York,  an 
officer  of  rank  offered  him  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  royalists,  and 
tracts  of  land,  at  the  clbse  of  the  war ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  hii 
doubted  if  the  king  would  at  the  time  have  land  enough  left  in  Amer- 
ica, to  redeem  pledges  of  that  kind  ;  and  that,  if  his  faithfulness  had 
recommended  him  to  General  Howe,  he  should  be  loth  to  Ibse  such 
good  opinion  by  unfaithfolnesft 

In  May,  1778,  he  was  released,  and"  he  hastened' to  the QreenHovD* 
tains  :  he  was  received  with  transports  at  Bennington. 

On  his  release,  he  had  been  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  Continental 
Army,  "  in  reward  of  his  firmness,  fortitude,  and  zeal,  manifested  in  a 
long  and  cruel  captivity,  as  welF  as  on  ibrmer  occasions."  The  pay 
commenced  from  the  date  of  hia  captivity. 

When  peace  returned,  he  resumed  his  agricultural  pursuits,  and  pub- 
lished his  peculiar  views  of  natural  religion — a  crude  and"  worthless 
performance.  He  was  solicited  by  Shays,  and  his  associates,  to  take 
command  of  the  insurgents,  in  Massachusetts ;  but  he  sent  back  the 
messenger  with  a  reprimand'  for  his  pTe8urapti'on» 

He  died  suddlsnly,  of  apoplexy,  in  1769.  He  was  a  man  of  a  strong 
mind,  of  rough  manners,  and  not  very  smooth  words.  His  actions  were 
generally  right,  if  his  reasoning  was  not.  He  was  eccentric,  but  per* 
severing,  brave,  generous,  faithful,  and  true; 
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LETTER  XII. 

In  1801,  allured  by  the  extraordinary  advantages,  literature  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  had  long  derived  frotii  the  celebrated  literary  fairs  in 
Fra&klbrt  and  Leipsic,  I  formed  a  project  of  establishing  a  literary 
fiur  in  this  coantry,  to  be  held  alternately  in  New- York  and  Philadel- 
phia; and  accordingly  issued  circulars,  dated  December,  1801,  to  all 
the  booksellers  and  printers  in  the  United  States,  inviting  them  to 
meet  in  the  city  of  New- York,  on  the  first  of  June,  1802,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reciprocally  buying,  selling,  and  exchanging  their  respective 
pnUieatioDs. 

The  project  was  favorably  received  by  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, and  consequently  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  New- York  on 
the  day  appointed.  I  drew  up  a  form  of  constitution,  which  was 
adopted,  a  society  ibrroed,  and  Hugh  Gains,  the  oldest  printer  and 
bookseller  in  the  United  States,  appointed  President 

The  plan  appeared  to  work  well  in  the  commencement.  It  pnn 
duced  a  good  understanding  and  harmony  ainong  the  booksellers,  and 
valuable  interchanges  of  books.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  a 
year  or  two.  But  at  length  it  produced  an  evil  that  had  not  been 
foreseen,  and  which  outweighed  all  ita  advantUKes.  Country  booksellerB 
published  large  editions  of  popular  books  with  half-worn  types  and  on 
inferior  paper,  with  which,  by  means  of  exchanges,  they  deluged  the 
country, — and  in  many  cases  the  city  booksellers  had  on  their  hands 
good  editions  of  the  books  thus  re-published.  Tiiis  unexpected  result 
rendered  the  city  booksellers  di.^^saiisfied,  and  they  by  degrees  wkb- 
drew.  The  fair,  however,  "  dragged  its  slow  length  along"  for  four 
or  five  yean,  and  then  sank  into  oblivion. 

In  the  year  1S02  a  distressing  circumstance  occurred,  in  which  I 
took  a  warm  interest.  A  certain  John  Fuilorton,  an  KiiLrlisiiman,  a 
player  of  decent  deportment  and  deep  sensibility,  but  only  a  second- 
rate  performer,  bad  unfortunately,  I  cannot  tell  how,  escited  the  ire  of 
some  thoughtless,— |>erhaps  I  might  say  wicked, — ^young  men,  who 
attacked  him  in  the  papers,  and  generally  hissed  him,  sotto  voce,  when 
he  came  on  the  stage,  or  else,  in  some  very  intelligible  mode,  express- 
ed their  disapprobation.  At  this  he  was  sorely  annoyed, — yet  bore  it 
for  a  considerable  time;  but  finally,  the  cup  of  his  mortification  and 
endurance  was  filled,  and  he  conld  bear  it  no  longer.  One  night, 
when  he  came  off  the  stage,  after  having  been  very  roughly  handled, 
Thomas  Stiff,  the  hair-dresser  of  the  Theatre,  who  performed  the 
same  function  for  me,  and  informed  me  of  the  fact,  saw  him,  when  he 
entered  the  Green  Room,  strike  his  forehead  with  bis  clenched  fists, 
■ad  swesr  some  very  violent  oath,  that  "  they  would  be  the  death  of 
bim."  This  threat  was  soon  realized.  Within  forty*eight  hours  he  * 
was  taken  a  corpse  out  of  t^e  Delaware,  into  which  he  had  thrown 
himself,  in  a  fit  of  despair. 

On  this  occasion  I  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Cursory  Reflec- 
tions on  the  calamitous  fate  of  John  Fullerton,  addressed  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Tbeatre  and  to  the  theatrical  critics." 
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'(  Parts  may  be  praited  good  VATvmx  is  adortd.; 

Then  dravir  your  tnt  as  eeldom  mM  joxu  sword  ; 

And  never  on  the  weak  ;  or  you  '11  appear, 

As  there,  no  ktrOf  no  great ^mnw  hen<"  Touxo. 

For  this  pamphlet  I  was  most  outrageoasly  attacked  ia  a  New^York 
Magazine  by  a  critic,  probably  one  of  the  culpable  parties. 

The  folloMriog  extracts  are  a  fair  speGimen  of  the  spirit  of  this  pablip 

cation  : — 

*'  The  effort  to  excel,  even  when  unattended  with  complete  success,  ought  to 
be  regarded  with  indulgence  and  lenity  Modeet,  anaseuming  merit  ouglil  Al- 
ways to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  generous.  Many  a  timid  performer, 
whose  debut  promised  but  little  in  his  favor,  has,  by  liindness  and  ioalering 
encouragement,  been  elevated  to  a  very  high  de^rree  or  respectability  in  his  pro* 
fession,  to  which  he  never  would  have  attained,  nad  he  been  treated  with  rude- 
ness and  severity.  This  has  been  remariiably  tiie  case  with  some  of  the  bright- 
Mt  ornamenta  of  the  British  atage.  Nothing  but  incorrigible  impudence,  vanity, 
or  gross  neglect  of  the  audience,  ought  to  experience  the  merciless  severity  which 
we  sometimes  see  exercised  in  newspaper  criticisms,  and  exhibited  in  the  marked 
disapprobation  toe  often  witnessed  tll-tho  tfaoatre.  When  a  performer,  afler  due 
time  fur  preparation,  makes  his  appearance  on  tiie  stage,  depending  almost  wholly 
on  the  prompter's  assistance,  he  deserves  no  mercy  ;  Snd  were  Roiseioa  and  Gar- 
rick  themselves  restored  to  life,  and  guilty  of  such  insolent  conduct,  they  ought 
to  be  hiwed.  This  displays  so  total  an  indifference  for  the  audience,  and  aoofi  a 
dorelietion  of  duty,  as  admit  of  no  apology,  and  unquestionably  deserve  the  moat 
caustic  criticism. 

*'  Will  the  formidable  host  of  newspaper  critloa  allow  me  to  addren  a  fair 
words  to  them  on  this  subject,  with  all  due  deference  ?  The  object  of  theatrictd 
criticism  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  believe,  merely  to  expose  faults,  and  deal  forth 
censure.  This  is  a  most  egregions  error,  and,  to  say  mo  worse  of  it,  implies  great 
deftet  of  judgement  at  least.  There  is  more  tnra  taste  md  infinitely  more  good- 
ness evinced,  by  an  ingenious  and  accurate  discovery  of  excellence,  and  by  ap- 
propriate and  just  encomium,  than  by  the  detection  and  display  of  imperfection 
and  deformity.  Evan  when  censure  b  really  neceosaiy,  it  ought  to  be  delivered 
with  delicacy.  The  critic  ousrht  to  consider  what  would  bo  his  own  sensations, 
were  he  dragged  forward  and  abused  without  the  power  of  defence.  All  the  purposes 
of  eritieism  may  be  effectually  answered  witlioat  wdnnding  the  feelings  of  per- 
formers, even  of  mediocre  talents.  On  snrh,  praise  may  be  very  frequently  bestowed 
without  violatmg  truth  ;  and  opportunities  of  doing  this,  ought  to  be  seized,  when 
thay  oecnr.  Over  occasional  errors,  arising  firom  the  imperfection  inherent  in 
human  nature,  a  veil  ma\'  ^  ■  sometimes  drawn  without  impropriety.  Let  the 
critic  bear  in  eternal  remcnibrance,  that  he  wages  a  very  unequal  war  with  the 
performer,  who,  however  his  superior  in  other  points,  may  be  totally  vnaoeostaa^ 
ed  to  write,  or,  even  if  he  be  not,  is  debarred  of  the  advantage  of  newspapers  to 
yiake  his  defence,  or  to  retort  the  attack... .and  is  even  totally  ignorant  of  his  per- 
saailtors.  This  consideration  would  disarm  a  truly  generous  assailant.  Sucn  a 
man  would  scorn  to  attack  an  enemy  on  unfair  terms.  Let  the  oritie,  too,  refleet, 
that  however  elegantly  he  rounds  off  his  periods,  and  however  sportively  he  mav 
write,  his  labors  tend  to  dry  up  the  source  which  supplies  sustenance  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  people.  While  he  is  thinning  tlie  seats  of  tba  plaj-hottsa,  ha  is 
depriving  many  of  bread.  This,  T  need  not  say,  is  a  truly  sstions  consideration. 
The  character  of  an  assassin,  who  stabs  in  the  dark,  cannot  be  a  very  desirable 
one.  Yetj  what  other  term  can  be  applied  to  the  anonymous  writer,  who,  goaded 
OR  by  tibe  blaekest  malicrnity,  remorselessly  pursues  his  ufolRnding,  his  dSlbnea- 
less,  his  prostrate  victim,  till  he  renders  life  an  insn^ortabla  bwmn,anid  hnifiM 
him  on  to  the  awful  precipice  of  self-murder  !"*  ^ 

The  system  of  taxation  in  Philadelphia  has  been,  time  immemoriaf, 
iniquitous,  and  to  the  last  degree  unequal.  About  seven-eighths  of  the 


*Ttais  wss  written  at  a  time  wben  a  most  fvrocioufi  critic  published  his  LurubralionB  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  he  appeared  to  delicht  to  tortiup  the  fiteUogs  of  Uw  perfaroif  rs,  and^  not  ceoteac 
witb  decrying  tlieir  pmftisionJ  tdenis  and  pertemaoee,  wantoiiljr  and  nlekadly  aHsflsd  their 
pdvatechsnciffs. 
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taxes  have  been  levied  on  real  estate,  of  which  a  most  unequal  portion 
has  been  laid  on  rents.  In  the  year  1806,  being  a  member  of  the  Se- 
lect Council,  I  anited  with  Stephen  Girard,  James  Yapaxein,  Joeepb 
Read,  and  aome  others,  members  of  both  councils,  to  endeavor  to 
introduce  a  change,  and  relieve  real  estate  by  following  the  New-Eng- 
land example,  and  that  of  Baltimore  and  other  cities  ;  that  is,  by  levy- 
ing a  portion  of  the  taxes  on  personal  property.  To  prepare  4he  pub- 
lic mind  for  the  change,  I  published  a  pamphlet  entitled— 

-  Ganorv  Reflections  om  ik»  ^slem  of  Tacstitfii^aUblished  in  PhikMphis, 
with  a  brief  sketch  ol  its  nncfqual  and  unjust  operation." 

"  Fiul  justitia — runt  caelum" 

Although  the  subject  was  of  deep  interest  to  every  person  in  the  city, 
who  possessed  property,  real  and  personal,  yet  the  pamphlet  fell  still- 
born firom  the  press.  There  were  not  fiftj  of  them  sojd.  I  differed  to 
the  Select  Council  a  set  of  reM^ntions  en  Cfae  subject,  which  were 
adopted,  of  which  I  annex  two  : — 

".Resokoed,  That  the  system  of  rity  taxation,  heretofore  ^rsued,  by  which  reel 
estate  has  borne  to  the  amount  of  seven-«igbths  of  the  whole  ofibe  taxes,  isneither 
equal  nor  impartial. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient,  proper,  and  just,  tkat  the  ownwe  of  pefsoMi 
estate,  who  derive  an  equal  benefit  iirom'  the  police  of  the  city  with  Ihs  ownsis  of 
real  estate,  should  contribute  a  due  proportion  «f  the  expenses  ssqainls  Ibrtbe 

support  of  that  police." 

The  following  view  of  the  then  existing  system  of  taxation  will  fully 

evince  its  injustice 

"  According  to  the  sesesMnent  SMde  Ibr  three  years,  the  rssl  sslato  of  FhUadsl- 
shia  has  bson  •stioaated  as  fiillowst<— 

1804   .       .  .  6^19,401  dolUre. 
««Q6  .      .   .  -7,335,214  « 

1806    ....    7,105,692  " 

"  It  itTery  difiBcuIt  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  amonnt  of 
the  penonsl  estate  of  the  city.  It  has  been,  by  rood  fudges,  estimated  as  high  as 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  ;  by  others,  forty,  and  fifty  millions.  To  avoid  controver- 
sy, and  to  give  the  friends  of  the  present  system  as  fair  a  chance  in  the  argument 
as  they  ess  deeive,  1  ehall  edoftit  tfas  lowest  of  these  eetimates,  and  take  fmif 
■lillioiu  as  a  data  to  reason  upon. 

^''nie  reader  will  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  tlie  owners  of  forty  millions  of  one 
epecies  of  property,  enjoying  their  full  quota  of  mil  the  edvantageearimag  from  the 
police -of  the  city,  should  contribute  nearly  six  times  as  much  towarde  eapporting 
the  city  expenses  aa  the  possessors  of  seven  millions  of  another  species.  This 
WMlld  be  a  tolerably  fair  calculation,  according  to  every  principle  of  reason,  jus< 
tice,  and  propriety.  But  what  is  the  fact.'  it  is tlisgraoefttl  to  be  told— ia  truth 
hardly  credible^lt  ie,  in  fine,  that  of  about  200,000  dollera,  rateed  on  the  eitlsens 
of  Philadelphia  for  1805,  real  estate  paid  about  175,000  dollars.  Four-fiahs  of  the 
remainder  were  raieed  by  a  personal  tax,  or  tax  upon  profenions  and  occupatione, 
to  which -evwy  eftisen,  not  aetually  a  pauper,  ii  liable.  The  ematl  bahnce-.of 
5000 -dollars,  or  thereabouts,  was  levied  upon  bones  and  eows^  whiflli  alons  ars 
taxable,  of  all  the  articles  of  personal -estate." 

The  following  is  a  striklno;  example  of  the  inequality  of  the  system, 
even  as  it  regarded  ground-rents,  and  houses,  independent  of  its  injus* 
tice  in  exempting  personal  property  almost  altogether  from  taxation. 
The  house  No.  123,  in  Markei-street,  which  I  owaed,  and  in  whidi  I 
lifed,  woald  have  rented  for  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollsFs.  The  total 
taxes  were  about  eighty-five  dollars,  of  which  the  owner  of  the  ground- 
rent,  [sixty-four  dollars,]  a  poor  widow,  with  five  or  six  children,  paid 
fifteen  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents — or  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent. 
I  paid  sefonty  dollars,  only  about  nine  per  cent  on  the.net.nat!  1 1 
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Tiiere  were  individuals  in  the  city  at  the  time,  worth  from  fifty  to 

two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bonds,  mortgages,  and  stocks,  who, 
not  having  any  real  estate,  did  not  pay  as  much  taxes  as  the  widow  re- 
ferred to  above  1 

Stephen  Girard  did  not  pay  as  nrach  taxes  for  all  jdie  slock  of  bis 
iBank,  and  all  his  bonds  and  mortgages,  as  were  paid  by  a  single 

ground-rent  of  two  hundred  dollars  ! !  !  ! 

"We,  that  is,  the  members  above  mentioned,  prepared  "  an  ordinance 
to  assess,  levy  and  collect  a  tax  upon  personal  estate/'  which  was  pass- 
ed by  the  Select,  but  rejected  by  the  Common  Cooncil.  It  was  intend- 
ed  to  divide  the  ameont  of  taxes  about  oqualiy  between  real  and  per^ 
sonal  estate. 

Among  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  opposers  of  this  ordinance  was 
the  following  sagacious  resolution,  introduced  into  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, as  part  of  a  string  of  eight,  equally  cogent,  offered  in  that  body  by 
a  verf  excelleot  citizen,  Nathan  Sellers ^ 

**  lUaaivedt  That  u  penonsl  property  is,  in  a  great  degree,  Ihe  life  and  energy 

of  a  city,  being  that  which  principally  originates  and  swuiita  il|MOh  pn^MTtj 
ought  to  be  ratiier  invited  to  than  driven  from  tiie  city  ! '." 

Some  change  in  the  system,  as  regards  ground-rents  and  houses,  has 
since  taken  place — so  as  to  diminish  the  oppression  on  the  owners  of 
the  former  property  ;  but  personal  property  remains  on  about  the  same 
fix)ling  as  formerly.  M.  Carst. 

■    '  LBTTBB  ZIIl. 

•  In  the  year  1610,  the  apple  of  discord  was  thrown  among  the  citi- 
%eDs  of  the  United  States  by  the  question  of  a  rebewal  or  hon-renewat 

of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  to  expire 
on  the  third  of  the  ensuing  March ;  the  discussion  of  which  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  acrimony,  i  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  question, 
and  withdrew  mysdif  from  the  care  and  attention  to  my  business  for 
three  months,  devoting  myself  with  all  my  zeal  and  energy  to  the  sup- 
poK  of  the  renewal,  aeticipating,  as  I  did,  ^he  disastrous  consequences 
that  were  likely  to  result  from  the  host  of  state  banks,  for  which  the 
dissolution  of  that  institution  would  afford  a  plea  or  pretext — the 
probable  depreciation  of  their  paper — and  ultiuiately  the  suspension  of 
nieoie  payments.  The  great  body<of  the  democrats  were  opposed  to 
the -renewal ;  and  of  the  party  I  stood  ahnost  alone  in  this  city;  was 
regarded  by  many  as  having  abandoned  them;  and  made  myself  hosts 
of  enemies  among  my  quondam  friends. 

I  wrote  a  series  of  essays,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  disprove  the 
reasons  adduced  in  favor  of  the  non-renewal,  and  to  place  in  the  strong* 
est  .point  of  light,  the  arguments  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 
These  essays,  about,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, appeared  in  tho  Democratic  Press,  published  by  John  Binns,  who 
displayed  the  laudable,  but  rare  impartiality,  of  allowing  me  free  access 
to  the  public  eye,  although  himself  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Bank.  He 
never  rejectod  a  single  paragraph  or  essay.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
such  a  course  is  scarcely  ever  pursued  at  present.  But  trolf,  in  the 
inflamed  state  of  *the  «p«bUo  inind,  it  would  hardly  be  tolerated,  it 
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would  diminish  the  circulation  of  any  paper  that  would  pursue  such  a 
system,  however  laudable. 

I  was  MMuled  with  great  aeverity  in  Binns's  paper,  and  in  the  Anr»> 
ra.  .  PerMnalities  were  by  no  means  sparingly  dealt  oat   My  leaaoa- 

ings  were  attempted  to  ho  turned  into  ridicule,  and  my  motives  impugn* 
ed.  I  fearlessly  pursued  my  coarse,  regardless  of  vituperation  or 
ridicule. 

Among  the  argtunenta  need  againaC  the  bank,  one,  regarded  as  the 
most  formidable  and  nnanswerable,  was,  that  it  was  ''a National 
Bank,"  and,  if  re^tiartered,  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  gotern^ 
ment;  whcroas,  the  government  did  not  possess  the  power  lo appoint  n 
single  director,  clerk,  door-keeper,  or  messenger. 

While  this  absurd  argument  was  employed  to  foster  prejudices  on 
one  aide,  it  was  alleged,  on  the  other,  tlwt  the  institotion  was  hostile 
to  the  government,  wlioso  measures  it  used  its  influence  to  thwart.  It 
was  likewise  accused  of  being  an  £ogliah  Bank,  or  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

In  reply  to  the  first  argument,  I  ventured  to  predict,  aud  the  event 
has  refaltxed  Ihe  prediotion,  that  shonM  the  eharter  be  allowed  to  eipire, 
the  oonseqoence  wonld  oltimately  be,  that,  as  a  Natkmal  Bank  for  fop 
cilitating  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government  coilld  not  be  dispens- 
ed with,  if  the  existing  bank  were  allowed  to  expire,  a  new  one  would 
be  created  with  larger  capital,  greater  power,  and  connected  in  some 
degree  with  the  government  by  subscriptions  to  the  stock,  or  by  the 
appointment  of  a  portion  of  the  directors.  In  fact,  anch  a  Bank  was 
about  this  time  suggested,  I  belieTe,  by  Mr.  Gallatin, 

"  This  Bank  of  the  United  States,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  of  which  it  is  an 
imUatiam^a  eounUrpart,  and  in  all  its  operations  a  branch,  was  originally  instituted 
npon  a  use  which  was  made  of  the  feebleness  of  a  relaxed  society  aUer  a  great 
revolationary  exhaustion,  to  create  a  moneytd  inter  est,  which  was  to  supersede  and 
oeeapy  the  place  of  those  interests  which  were  soleainly  promolgated  ia  the  De- 
elannon  or  Independence.' 

"  From  the  hour  of  our  triumph  to  this  hour,  in  which  the  destinies  nC  ih'in  na- 
tion are  placed  in  jeopardy,  sever  has  the  system  of  Kngland  ceased  to  operate, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  oar  svljeetion «N(i  thu  Bankkas  been  an  active,  oMsid* 
uous.  infi  filile,  and  ncTer-shrinkino'  agent  of  that  Poirer  and  her  purposes. 

*'  From  tliat  day  to  this,  the  whole  course  of  that  all-corrupting  Bank  has  been 
directed  with  an  aniforaiity  onsorpassed,  to  the  Mrriec  amd  «fe  qf  England,  and 
to  the  injury  and  abuse  of  this  ruitiaii."  [Aurora.] 

"  The  man  who  would  vote  in  fator  of  that  instiliUion,  after  the  experience  Uial  has 
hten  had  of  its  pemicimts  and  hottUe  mtmagement  against  the  inUreat  of  the  luiltpfi, 
onuht  to  he  frre.ver  held  itp  in  public  scorn,  and  brandpfl  with  the  reproach  that  at- 
taches to  it,  at  every  eiectioa  that  he  may  afterwards  have  the  temerity  to  bepome 
a  eandidala." 

One  of  the  writers,  after  enumerating  a  mass  of  dangers  from  the 
existence  of  the  bank,  winds  op  with  sayings 

"  If  the  charter  were  renewed  on  the  plan  proposed  to  Congress,  I  dooM 
whether  any  state  bank,  from  Georgia  to  MMne,  wouM,  for  any  ken^dal  jntrpoMS, 

SX18T  ANOTHKR  DAY  ! 

.    If  we  are  liable  to  such  evils  as  these  are,  1^  the  operatioaa  of  this  bask,  it' 

cannot  too  Eoon  be  destroyed.  Helter  enronnter  llie  whole  at  once,  than  ha?a 
them  hang  over  our  heads,  like  the  sword  ol  Damocles,  ready  to  destroy  us." 

To  this  I  replied  : — 

**  This  is  as  wise  reasoning  as  that  of  a  man,  who,  having  an  excellent  liouse  in 
tha  naighborhoad^ar  sack  combaitible  matwtala  as  pkead  It  in  daagwt  ef  balag 


DM  tinM  or  other  consamed  by  fire,  thought  it  prudent  to  burn  it  down  himself, 
Ip  pnT0iit  ilM  potiiluUty  of  soeh  yi  iceident  at  a  fatore  day." 

,  It  may  appear  strange,  bat  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  strange,,  that  aoioofr 
the  queer  argoments  alleged  against  a  renewal  of  the  carter,,  (and 
queer  enough  some  of  them  were,)  one  was,  the  necessity  of  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  had 
been  conducted  fairly,  and  was  able  to  pay  its  debts,  o£  which  strcMig 
doubts  were  pretended  to  be  entertained  !  1 ! 

*'  It  is  necessary  to  the  public  safety ^  and  to  the  j^eneral  prosperity,  and  to  establish 
tM^Uatee  m  ott  ustful  tetnking  iB^ttMibiw,  that  tllta  fianK,  .which  has  had  aa 
many  years  of  prosperous  trade,  snouLD  wind  up  its  affairs,  in  order  that  the 
public  should  know  how  far  it  has  fulfilled,  or  how  far  it  has  ej^ceedtid  its  trust, 
on  which  there  are  various  opiniona,  which  can  nevor  be  teconeiled  but  by  a 
dear  winding  up."  Jharora. 

Among  many  of  our  citizens,  a  bank-phobia  prevailed  to  an  extent 
that  is  at  present  scarcely  credible,  and  indeed  would  not  be  credited, 
were  not  the  evidence  still  in  existence.  They  were  for  destroying  all 
the. state  banks,  as  well  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States^  regardless 
of  all  the  appalling  consequences.  T&  such  extravagant  lengths  wHI 
wild  enthusiasm  and  blind  devotion  to  party  lead  men.  One  of  the 
writers  against  the  bank,  in  the  Democratic  Press,  who  sigrxd  his 
essays  "  A  Country  Clown,"  assuming  the  possibility  of  their  being  all 
demolished,  exclaims,  exultingly  :— • 

"  Were  it  even  so,  it  would  be  a  t^mtwmnution  devoutly  to  be  toished!  The 
good,  if  they  produce  any  at  all,  can  never  balance  the  evil  loey  do.'* 

He  went  on  to  say  : — 

"  Let  us  suppose  not  only  the  extinction  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  bat 
with  it  XVERY  OTHER  KAHK, — what  would  be  the  mighty  ruinous  consequeneet-f 
Juet  the  loM  to  the  whole  community  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  acraps  of  paper 
upoa  which  their  notes  are  stamped  or  written,  and  no  more.  Some  of  your 
accommodatioB  gentlemen  might  be  retarded  in  their  prospects  and  speculations 
on  the  industry  of  the  laboring  part  of  the  community,—^  tkt  Uts$  to  the  .tdutU 
toeutv  tomM  be  a  great  gain ! 

"  1  he  death  of  the  meanest  plouirhman,  or  even  plough-horse,  would  be  a  vastly 
greater  loss  than  the  dissolation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States !  This  would 
abstract  so  much  from  the  useful  labors  of  the  community,  by  which  every  person 
in  it  is  supported  in  all  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  necessaries  of  life. 
AVhereas  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  never  raised  a  single  bushel  of  wheat, 
nor  even  a  sinfle  head  of  cabbage,  n.or  ^  single  pumpkin,  potato,  or  turnip, 
doriag  its  whole  sciKMes,  ner  neesr  wUl  !"   ComUry  Clnem. 

Jesse  Atwater,  of  New-Haven,  published  a  pamphlet,  styled  "  Con- 
siderations on  the  approaching  Dissolution  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States in  which  he  held  the  same  sentiments  in  somewhat  different 
language. 

"  If  a  great  fire  should  be  kindled,  and  all  the  bank  p^per  thrown  into  it,  and 
the  tJnKed  States  Bank  charter,  and  the  charters  of  mH  the  other  banks,  together 

with  all  the  promissory  notes,  bills  and  bonds  belonn;ing  to  the  banks,  with  all 
their  books ; — and  if  the  fire  should  wholly  consume  ihem,  the  ashes  would  add 
more  real  wealth  to  the  nation  than  all  of  them  put  together !" 

•  •  • 

.  "  These/' I  observed,  "are  very  candid  declarations ;  and  I.  dare 
say  will  command  the  decided  approbation  of  every  unprincipled  debtor, 
not  merely  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  worJd.  What  a  glorious 
milleniura  it  would  be,  to  burn  all  the  notes,  bills,  and  bonds,  for  which 
value  was  given,  but  which  it  may  be  neither  convenient  nor  agreeable 
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to  pty !  But  why  coDfine  the  coDflagratioB  to  the  bills,  notes,  and 
bonds,  held  by  banks!   Why  not  sot  the  -defoorilng  flames  in  motion 

to  destroy  all  those  vile  instruments  of  tyranny  vitherover  they  may  be 

found  ?  Why  should  A,  who  has  borrowed  ten  thousand  dollars  from 
a  bank,  with  which  he  has  purchased  a  valuable  plantation,  be  favored 
by  the  destruction  of  his  obligation — and  B,  who  has  borrowed  the 
same  sum  of  a  capitalist,  be  unjustly  obliged  to  repay  it  1  This  would 
be  really  a  ?ery  partial  prooedore,  and  unduly  indulging  one  class  of 
citizens^  while  another,  equally  well  entitled  to  the  indidgenoe,  and 
equally  well  disposed  to  profit  by  it,  is  debarred  from  any  participation 
in  the  advantafro.  I  ahhor  such  inequality;  and  trust  that  whenever  it 
becomes  the  order  of  the  day  '  to  burn  the  bills,  notes,  and  bonds,'  held 
by  the  banks,  all  other  bills,  notes,  and  bonds  may  be  sabject  to  the 
same  process  of  singeing."    Letters  to  Dr.  Seybert,  page  57. 

The  directors  of  the  bank  were  highly  culpable.  They  took  no 
pains,  through  the  press,  to  vindicate  the  institution  from  the  number- 
less calumnies  by  which  it  was  assailed.  They  were  actuated  by  a 
sickly  sense  of  delicacy,  lamentably  misplaced.  This  they  carried  to 
the  extravagant  length  of  declining  to  furnish  me  with  seme  informa- 
tion Ibr  which  !  applied  to  the  cashier,  and  which  was  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  some  of  the  accusations  alleged  against  them.* 
My  letter  was  not  even  answered.  It  is  dithcult  to  conceive  of  greater 
folly.  I  am  persuaded  thdt  had  they  pursued  a  totally  different  course, 
and  engaged  adequate  defenders,  and  su|>plied  them  with  means  of 
vindicating  the  institntim,  as  most  assuredly  they  ought  to  have  done, 
the  charter  would  have  been  renewed.  The  reason  a8sigr>€d  to  me,  after 
the  affair  was  over,  by  one  of  the  directors,  Robert  Smith,  Esq.  with 
whom  I  had  some  conversation  on  the  subject,  was,  that  they  did  not 
wish  it  should  appear  tliat  there  was  any  connexion  or  understanding 
between  them  and  me  1  !f  A  most  frivolous  reason,  and  worthy  only 
of  a  company  of  schoolboys.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  nonsense  is 
displayed  in  the  public  proceedings  of  men  not  individually  destitute 
of  good  sense!  The  operations  of  such  bodies  are  often  decided  by 
the  opinions  of  those  least  competent  to  take  the  lead.  Truly  did 
Oxenstiem  say,  "  See,  my  son,  with  how  small  a  portion  of  common 
sense  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  managed  t" 

The  directors,  however,  sent  two  citizens,  Robert  Smith  and 
Paschal  Ilollingsworth,  to  Washington,  to  advocate  their  cause. 
The  choice  was  not  the  most  judicious:  they  were  both  federalists; 
and  the  latter^  was  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  members  of  that 
party.  Two  zealous  enlightened  democrats,  in  the  exwttng  state  of 
party  feeling,  would  have  bad  infinitely  more  weight.  Mr.  Smith  ww 
probably  as  suitable  an  agent  as  any  man  of  his  party.  Ilis  manners 
were  mild  and  bland,  and  his  address  well  calculated  to  win  on  those 


•  ♦  Ob  this  nut.ject  I  made  the  folJowinn  complaint,  in  the  letters  to  Dr.  Seyhert :  "  I  have  labored 
milerftinoft  dlicdumging  destitution  of  mnterialB  and  documents.  Those  whose  proper  province 
ftWMtoftoniMl  them,  have  mort  cautiously  forfiorne  from  the  communication  in  the  niosi  <  Ttra- 
ordinftry  manner.  The  motives  were  tha^e  of  delicacy.  Whether  the  course  pursued  was,  uutltr 
•xiAing  circumstances,  perfenlv  correct,  the  public  must  decide.  All  I  have  tn  observe  upon  it  is, 
tiMt  U  hu  dteblMt  me  fram  doini  Otat  degree  of  Juitice  to  the  lubject  to  wbkh  it  wes  eatitted. 
Had  I  poewwad  the  pnifier  nnterikls,  t  khonld  tave  made  die  eaee  IneaiDparaMr  etroiiier.**  ' 

t  1  hope  it  will  not  he  improper  to  state,  that  for  all  the  eflTorti  I  Hiade  in  defence  of  the  bank— 
tbe  time  bcjitnwed  «»  the  subject,  and  the  money  expended  in  the  Jonmejr  to-  Waibiugtoa,  uul  ta 
paper  and  i  iintinu,  I  nevativcieived  UietlwDkBeCtliB  Bowd*  The afmu  racelfed  eadi a iarvle« 
ofplate,  value  SlO^' 
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whom  he  had  to  conciliate.    But  the  operation  of  the  then  UDpardoo* 
able  sin  of  federalism  \veakctu:<l  even  lii.s  iuHuence. 

One  morning,  towards  tiie  close  of  llie  session,,  as  I  lay  on  my  bed, 
pondering  on  "  the  prospects  before  us/'  I  was  suddenly  struck  with 
the  idea,  that,  being  regarded  as  an  ultra-democrat,  and  being  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  sonic  of  tlie  most  influential  members  of  the 
Peunsylvariia  delegation,  wlio  would  probably  place  some  reliance  on 
my  judgement,  03  having  been  for  years  a  bank  director,  and  long  en- 

Saged  in  extensive  trade,  I  might  be  able  ta  ^nxince  them  of.  the 
anger  of  a'ooft'renewal.   WiUiout  n  moment's  delaj^  I  hurried  out  of 
bed  ;  and,  ha.ving  signed  some  cheeks  and  notes,  and  left  directions  ' 
for  the  management  of  my  business,  I  was,  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a 
half,  in  the  stage,,  on  my  way  to  Washington,  without  coasulting  any 
individual. 

l  immediatety  applied  te  Findley,  Smilie,  and  others,  and  used  aH 
the  arguments  I  could  think  of,  to  convert  them  to  my  opinion. 

Finding  that  in  the  course  of  the  debates  some  most  absurd  asser- 
tions and  assumptions  were  presented,,  I  wrote  and  bad  printed  a 

pamphlet,  entitled 

**  Desultory  Reflections  on  tlie  ruinous  consequences  of  a  non-renewal  of  the 
Charter  of  th«  Bank  of  the  United  StatM. 

**  Feeilbdeeeeneqe  Averni, 
Sed  revocare  gradum,  sapeiaaqae  eudeia  ad  aofss,. 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor." 

This  was  a  hurried  publication,  written  iu  a  few  hours,  and  con- 
tained some  observations  that  were  not  sufficiently,  guarded,  and  gave 
oflenbe  to  the'speaker,  who  would  nbt  alk>w  the  copies  to  be  placed  on 
tbe^esks  of  the  members.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  members  from 
perusing  them-^ali  they  were  handed  to  them  as  they  entered  into  the 
chamber. 

I  published  three  editions  of  this  pamphlet,  which  I  distributed 
gratuitously,  at  my  own  expense. 

I  wrote  another  pantphlet  of  eighty  pages,  of  which  I  published  two 
editions,  which  I  also  distributed  gratuitously  at  my  own  expense.  It 
was  entitled  "  Nine  Letters  to  Dr.  Adam  Seyhert,  Representative  in 
Congress  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  subiect  of  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  ^nk  of  the  United  States."  In  this  I  enforced  idl 
the  feasotting  of  the  Desultory  Reflections,  by  new  facts  and  argu- 
ments. Among  the  rest,  one  was,  that  our  government  had  sold,  some 
few  years  before,  to  Francis  Barinir,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty  shares  in  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  forty- 
five  per  cent,  advance,  for  which  he  paid  one  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  dollars,  by  which  it  cleared  threie  hundred  and 
ninetyniine  thousand  dollars ;  that  the  purchase  was  made  in  full  con- 
fidence that  the  bank  was  to  be  as  perinanent  as  the  Bank  of  England, 
otherwise  the  Sale  wonld  not  have  been  made  at  any  considerable  ad- 
vance; and  that,  as  the  stock  wouW  come  down  to  par,  if  the  charter 
were  rtot  renewed,  Mr.  Baring  would  have  just  cause  of  complaint  of 
the  honor  and  stability  of  dur  goveriHnent.  ■      •  • 

On  the  score  of  constitutionality,  I  assumed,  that  if  the  origina]-  act 
of  incorporation  were  unconstitutional,  all  acts  to  enforce  it,  or  to 
extend  its  powers  must  be  equally  so — and  that  Nathantei  Macon, 
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Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  having  respectively  signed  a  Bill,  enacting 

"  That  the  President  Dirfctors  of  the  Bonk  of  the  United  States  shall  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  authorised  to  establish' office*  of  diseount  and  depoaito'iik  ady 
part  of  the  territories  or  dependencies  of  the  United  States,  in  th*  muUMr  and  OB 
the  terms  prescribed  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement :" 

And  Nathaniel  Macon,  (ieorge  Clinton,  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  having  signed  a  bill,  *'  to  punish  frauds  com- 
mitted on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  all  these  conspicuous  citi- 
zens gave  their  telemn  testimony  in  hwor  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  charter. 

But  all  arguments  and  facts  on  the  subject  were  in  vain.  The  Bill 
for  a  renewal  was  indefinitely  postponed  on  the  24th  of  January,  1811, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,*  and  in  the  Senate  rejected  on. the 
SOth  of  February,  by  the  casfing  vote  of  the  Viee-President/George 
Clinton,  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality,  notwithstanding  bii  vote 
recorded  above.  When  these  facts  and  the  stnallness  of  the  majority 
are  considered,  no  man,  I  trust,  can  doubt,  that  bad  the  bank  defend- 
ed itself  properly,  it  would  have  triumphed.  M.  Carey. 

Philadtlpkia,  March  7,  1834; 


A  SHORT  CHAPTER  ON   LONG  EARS. 

'Ear  him !  *ear  bim !  'ear  the  honoiable  member !"   Cry  of  a  Cockney  at  the  nuttings. 

I  AM  a  true  son  of  the  Puritans,  and  therefore  an  admirer  of  all 
long-eared  gentry.  Talk  of  a  large  nose  !  The  joke  is  in  having 
long  ears.  The  nose  is  a  sneaking,  neutral  sort  of  a  fellow,  that  seats 
himself  plump,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  face;  but  the  ear  takes  one 
side  or  the  other ;  generally  both  sides,  and,  therefore,  must  be  in  the 
right.  The  ear  is,  also,  the  most  important  functionary  of  the  two; 
for  a  man's  reputation  is  often  at  the  mercy  of  the  ear,  but  never  of 
the  nose.  These  organs,  these  "  side-intelligencers,"  have  been  sadly . 
abused,  and  roost  shabbily -treated  in  inodern  days.  Novel-writers 
will  write  most  eloquently,  in  describing  their  heroes  or  heroines,  of  the 
color,  of  their  hair,  the  shape  of  their  noses,  the  turn  of  their  lips,  the 
expression  of  their  countenance,  and  chase  a  smile  or  a  dimple  from 
one  cheek  to  the  other;  but  not  a  word  of  their  ears.  Not  one  of 
Scott's  heroes  or  heroines  have  ears ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  inference  with  the  reader,  whether  tbey  have  or  not.  In  ancient 
times  it  was-lhe  custom  of  females  to  suspend  jewels  from  the  nose  as 
well  as  the  ear  ;  but,  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  former  was 
dropped,  and  the  ear  only  was  raised  to  this  dignity.  This  is  about 
the  only  custom  we  retain  from  an  uncivilized  age  as  worth  keeping  ^ 
•nd  it  shows,  in  my  opinion,  as  plainly  u  tb^  nniversal-  consent  and 
mage  of  all  nations,  wise  and  unwise,  can  show,  that  the  ear  is  the 
master  organ  of  the  human  frame. 

"  Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Fern," 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  honorable  member  has 
not  always  been  treated  as  shabbily  as  it  is  now.    If  we  may  believe 

•  Ifr.  FtoStoy  voted  ia  tlie  MiMtfe,  and  Mr.  Baiilte  te  Uw  aflii^^ 


A  SOkort  Ckapttr  m  Luig  Emn,  SIC 

Sir  John  MandeviUe,  (and  be  had  great  credit  with  Columbus,)  the 
people  of  •  portknr  of  China  luife  such  large  ears  that  they  uae  then 
finr  coahioDB.  Sir  John  himaelf  uaed  hia'own  for  a  night«oap,  as  I  read 
in  a  folooMr  bafbre  me ;  and  we  bava  tha  word,  of  Montaigne,  sceptic 

as  he  was,  that  in  Perfi  larcre  ears  are  esteemed  a  great  and  most 
beautiful  ornament.  It  is  beltled,  I  believe,  that  Homer  had  large 
ears,  as  well  as  that  he  wa^  an  early  riser.  Commentators  do  not 
agree  whether  the'  one-eyed  Polypbemns  had  one  or  two  ears.  Some 
*  aaaert  that  the  ^ape  of  Ulysses  is  proof-positive  that  he  had  but  one,— - 
that  while  in  the  cave  he  kept  himself  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
earless  side  of  the  giant's  head,  and  thus,  being  onbeardy.effected  hia 
retreat.      *  .  * 

In  Rome,  the  females  wore  jewels  of  every  description  in  their 
,  ears,  and  the  men  wore  chains.   They  thought  so  much  of  this  organ 
.  that  they  did  not  tap  a  roan  on  the  ahoulder,  as  we  do,  to  draw  his 
attention,  but  were  accustomed  ve.Uere  aurem,  to  pull  him  by  the  ear, 
whence,  prohably,  our  custom  of  boxing  the  ears  is  derived.    I  can 
easily  imagine  Juvenal  clapping  both  hands  to  his  ears,  when,  in  a 
passion  at  the  stupidity  of  the  poets,  and  the  sensuality  of  the  profli- 
'  gates  of  hi*  time,  he  exclaims,  at  the  opening  of  bis  satire,  "  semper 

ego  auditor  tantum  7" — still  must  my  ears  •?   The  family  of  the 

Aurelii  were  named  from  the  largeness  of  iheir  ears,  as  any  etymolo- 
gist may  see  at  once;  and  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  breaking  out 
into  a  horse'laugh,  a  few  days  ago,  as,  bearing  in  mind  this  circum' 
atanee,  I  was  reading  an  aecovnt  of  a  traveler,  who  stated  that,  while 
wandering  among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  he  stopped  to  examine  an 
inscription  on  a  door  of  the  house  of  Aurelius,  and  disturbed  a  whole 
nest  of  ear-wigs.  Shakspeare,  among  other  things,  knew  human 
nature ;  he  was  well  aware  of  the  great  value  the  Romans  set  upon 
their  ears.  Strange  that  an  unlettered  player  should  know  so  much 
of  the  redBtkt  of  the  worM,— of  the  RomsM  world.  What  an  esqoi- 
sile  allusion  to  the  value  the  Romans  placed  upon  their  ears,  there  is 
in  Anthony's  speech  over  the  body  of  Ctisar,— >- 

*'fVi«iiit!  Romaiis!  CoontiTiiiao !  lMidiii«yp«r  cofw/" 

Ears  were  scarce  in  Rome  in  later  days;  and  we  have  a  knowledge 
>  of  the  mode  of  punishment  adopted  by  the  Roman  goTernors  in  tne 
time  of  the  apostle,  from  his  frequent  exclamation, — ^*  Let  them  who 
have  an  ear  to  hear,  hear  !" 

An  old  writer  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  witty  knave,  who  went  to 
an  old  woman,  in  London,  and  bargained  for  as  much  lace  as  would 
reach  from  ear  to  ear.  When  the  price  was-  settled,  he  told  her  he 
believed  she  had  not  quite  enough  in  her  shop,  for  one  of  his  ears  was 
nailed  to  the  pillory  at  Bristol.  Many  an  Englishman  went  to  his 
grave,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  but  one  ear,  leaving  the  other 
nailed  to  the  pillory  to  look  after  his  reputation.  Then  was  the  glory 
of  ears  in  England,  when  they  had  the  honor  of  giving  a  name  to 
.  mttliona)  and  became  more  prominent  by  the  black  velvet  scull-oaps 
lhat  gave  them  the  name  of  prick-eared  puritans. 

There  are  certain  modes  of  speech,  that  break  out,  now  and  then, 
in  spite  of  prejudices  and  one's  teeth,  which  "sbow  the  importance  that 
xis  almost  universally,  but  tacitly,  attached  4e  this  honorable  member. 
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(pardon  us,  Senators !)  We  say  of  one  who  has  the  confidence  of  a 
great  man,  that  he  has  his  ear  and  I  cau  very  readily  enter  into 
the  astonishment  of  a  Frenchman,  but  little  aeqaatnted  with  the  En- 
glish language  and  idioms,  who,  upon  being  told  of  various  members 
of  the  cabinet  that  *'  had  the  ear  of  the  Executive,"  asked  the  precise 
length  of  the  Executive  car,  or  if  ho  had  more  than  the  common  nuin- 
■ber.  We  ask  if  such  an  one  has  an  ear  ibr  music;  but  it  would  be 
deemed  disrespectful  to  the  snpremacj  of  the  ear,  if  we  were  to  aik  if 
one  had  a  noae  Ibr  smell,  or  a  leg  for  walking.  We  speak  of  a  man's 
"  falling  over  head  and  ears"  in  debt,  or  in  love, — thus  placing  those 
)flankers  of  tlM?  head  next  fo  the  head  itself.  Combatants  are  described 
as  "  falling  togetlier  by  the  ears."  1  once  heard  a  person  assert  seri- 
ously that,  rather  than  cheat  aiwther,  he  would  cut  off  his  finger  nails. 
I  should  ha?e  plaeed  foil  confidence  in  the  fellow  if  he  had  said  ho 
would  lose  an  ear.  In  some  stages  of  society  the  laws  would  be  satis- 
fied with  no  less  than  an  ear — thus  showing  tlic  importance  of  this 
organ  ;  and  it  i:s  only  in  the  highest  degree  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment that  they  demand  the  whole  body  ;  but  I  never  heard  that  they 
■would  toncb  the  noae— even  with*  a  pair  of  tongs.  They  sometimes 
'have  requested  that  one  of  the  hands  shonld  be  ihrowi  in  by  way  of 
making  up  the  full  complement  of  justice. 

Small  ears  are  said  to  denote  what  is  expressively  called  stinginess  ; 
but  I  have  known  men  with  ears  as  large  as  those  of  Midas,  who 
■would  spoil  a  hatchet  to  cut  a  copper  into  half  cents,  and  were  ua- 
•wiUiqg  to  pay  for  the  instruments  to  make  them  with.  I  am  in  the 
oinie-caae  with  Cewper,  who  says  that  Nature, 

"  Though  ears  die  gave  me  two,  gave  me  no  ears-;** 

and  98  the  reader,  probably,  has  concluded  by  this  time  that  my  ears 
are  loqg  enough,  1  shall  not  trouble  him  with  any  farther  description. 

Z. 


MY  WHISKERS. 

These  perverse,  indoraitable  anbjects  I  I  had  rather  bring  up  ten 
,  mules,  or  cultivate  an  orchard  of  crab-trees.   They  grow  every  wiy 

but  the  right,  and  they  are  all  colors  that  they  should  not  be :  they 
are  more  like  the  callipers  on  the  face  of  a  tiger,  than  an  ornament 
on  the  cheek  of  a  Christian. 

Amanda  says — "  Cut  them  off,  Mr.  Gapricorn."  Cut  them  off?  I 
will  first  eufibr  decapitation :  I  will  first  see  the  whole  human  race  de- 
capitated. I  am  Andrew  Jackson  for  firmness  to  my  friends,  ^nemies, 
opinions,  and  whiskers.  I  don't  like  to  look  too  effeminate,  and  I  am 
amiable  enough  already.  No  stranger,  who  sees  the  abbatis  planted  in 
front  of  my  ears,  will  accuse  me  of  effeminacy. 

But  the  manner  in  which  this  nursery  grows  is  a  trial  of  patience  to 
<he  gsf doner.  I>have  remarked  at  Nahant,  that  the  prevailing  winds 
have  twisted  the  trees  aslant,  in  one  direction ;  but  lhave  brushed  my 
whiskers  one  way,  daily,  and  many  times  a  day,  for  seventeen  months  ; 
yet  do  they  still  bristle  all  ways,  like  quilis  upon  a  bedge-^ig,  or  the 
bayonets  of  a  militia  battalion. 


My  Whiskers. 
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Their  color  is  naturally  a  "sable  silvered,"  as  I  am  pleased  to  call 
it;  yet  I  must  confess  that  were  I  covered  with  such  a  pelt,  I  should  be 
very  like  a  grisly  bear.  I  have  tried  all  the  great  inventions  by  which 
art  perfects  what  nature  leaves  half  fioished ;  but  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess :  once  or  twice  I  had  a  good  scald — I  beg  my  own  pardon—^ 
good  ,dye  ;  but  at  other  times  I  have  encouraged  quackery  at  the  ex- 
pense of  e?ery  ihing  dear  to  me^I  mean,  my  whiskers. 

I  have  pursued  conclusioni  infinitoi 
"Of  various  ways  and  dve." 

My  (irst  essay  was  with  walnut  juice,  and  it  succeeded  pretty  well  • 
upon  the  whiskers  ;  but  it  turned  my  cheek  darker  than  a  Gipsey's,  so 
that  tor  consistency  I  had  to  stain  my  whole  face.  I  went  three  weeks 
to  the  African  church ;  for  the  ladies  banished  me  from  my  own  pew, 
saying  that  if  I  chose  to  play  Othello,  I  must  look  elsewhere  foir  a 
Desdemona. 

I  next  essayed  mineral  agents — but  I  applied  my  precious  unguent  to 
one  side  :  it  turned  the  color  of  the  whisker^<,  to  be  sure,  in  a  trice ; 
but  it  was  a  fortnight  before  the  skin  grew  again  upon  that  cheek.  Fi- 
nally, I  gave  up  my  own  inventions,  in  which  I  was  always  ingenious 
and  unlucky :  when  1  was  a  boy,  I  invented^  a  new  fox-trap, — and  so 
strong  that  it  held  me  two  hours  by  the  thumb,  till  father  came  and 
took  me  out. 

At  present  my  whiskers  are  in  a  satisfactory  state.  My  hair,  as  you 
know,  has  been  compared  to  carrots ;  and  the  whiskers  now  are  a 
■hade  or  two  lighter  than  beets.  Under  4he  chin  I.  bavw  a  hirsute 
hedge,  chat  shows  Kke  the  coat  of  a  -buffalo. 

The  ladies  sometimes  ask  mo  why  I  will  wear  these  whiskers  ;  but 
it  is  a  great  mind  that  will  confess  the  motive  oven  of  great  actions. 
Originally,  then,  I  cultivated  them  because  I  have  a  small  voice.  I 
have  Tode  in  the  stage-coach  by  night,,  and  been  invariably  addressed 
by  all  present,  as  a  lady ;  and  once  wbra  I  bad  insulted  a  major  in  the 
militia,  he  told  me  that  my  sex  was-  my  protection->it  was,  howoTer, 
ao .protect ion  to  him. 

1  speak,  therefore,  or,  I  may  say  squeak,  as  little  as  1  can  :  I  prefer 
to  be  judged  by  my  whiskers,  rather  than  my  voice.  When  I  am  old 
I  may  talk  more  ,  for^  should  my  voice  continue  as  it  is,  it  will  in  old 
age  seem- more  natural. 

When  I  was  a  traveler,  and  in  Italy,  I  was  too  urbane  not  to. giro 
and  receive  the  usual  salutations.  In  that  pleasant  country,  where  men 
kiss  each  other,  I  had  a  manifest  advantat^e  in  every  salute.  I  held 
the  weather  gage,  and  could  choose  my  own  distance.  I  had  a  musta- 
che, as  long  as  the  antenna  of  an  old  rat,  and  as  stiff  as  knitting- 
needles.  These  were  not  very  ornamental,  but  they  were  of  great 
practical  use  in  kissing  the  capuchins.  I  had  much  of  this  sort  of 
practice,  for  1  frequented  the  Convents.  I  liked  the  capuchins — at 
the  loufTth  of  my  mustaches,  I  mean — they  were  so  careless  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  so  ignorant  of  the  past.  At  first,  however,  the  advantage 
was  on  the  side  of  the  monks ;  and  I  was  held  at  bay  by  them,  as 
effectually  as  if  their  faces  had  been,  set  with  spikes.  But  I  luckily 
remembered  that  I  had  a  phial  containing  the  odorous  principle  of  a 
formidable  and  familiar  American  quadruped — which  I  was  eacrytag 
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from  Doctor  Mitchell  to  an  eminent  European  naturalist :  when,  there- 
fore, I  had  to  take  leave  of  a  whole  convent  of  my  friends,  I  took  out 
the  cork,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  salute  the  friars  upon  about  equal 
.terms. 

Old  Father  Giovanni  had  a  beard  like  a  meteor.  It  was  portentous ; 

it  covered  his  breast  like  a  blanket — but  he  used  no  washes  or  per- 
fumes. I  verily  believe  that  the  hounds  would  have  followed  him  when 
they  would  have  lost  the  trace  of  a  fox  or  a  badger.  He  was  but  a 
sorry  nosegay,  to  sCaiid  'between  tbe  wind  and  nobility.  In  Aletan- 
der's  rooms  yon  will  see  a  fine  head  of  him ;  but  the  artist  has  d<Hie 
what  shears  or  razor  never  did  for  him — curtailed  his  beard. 

The  whisker  and  its  adjunct,  the  beard,  have  ever  been  held  sacred. 
They  are  the  fountains  of  honor  :  to  touch  them  is  an  indignity,  and 
to  pluck  a  hair  from  them  deserves  death.  Albuquerque  the  Great  had 
memorable  whiskers — be  valued  tbem  accordingly ;  bat  he  loved  his 
■country  more.  The  public  service  required  money.  He  hesitated  not 
to  pledge  what  was  most  precion?  to  him,  to  raise  it,  and  he  mortgaged 
his  whiskers.  I  have  ample  security  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  alas  for 
the  age  1  no  one  in  State-street  will  take  it  as  collateral  to  my  note. 


PATRIOTISM. 

Tbb  perfection  of  hnman  virtue  is  the  joint  production  of  piety, 
benevolence,  and  self-love;  three  great  principles  implanted  in  our 

nature  by  the  author  of  our  being.  To  produce  the  happiest  results, 
some  may  supj)oso,  that  each  of  these  principles  must  be  not  only  aided, 
but  controled  by  the  otiiers  \  that  if  we  cannot  be  too  devout,  we  may 
lo)re  ourselves,  or  oar  fellow-creatures,  too  much.  I-  am  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  tbink  that  no  other  restraint  is  required  fer  eitBer  of  these  nn> 
tive  passions,  than  what  is  imposed  by  genuine  wisdom,  by  extensive 
and  correct  views  of  nature,  and  the  immutable  destinies,  to  which  all 
creatures  arc  subject.  It  is  true  that,  from  the  influence  of  sympathy, 
we  may  give  away  that  which  may  soon  be  indispensable  to  our  own 
comfort  or  snbsistence,  or  we  may  sacrifice,  to  a  momentary  effort  of 
benevolence,  our  life,  or  our  most  efficient  powers  of  body  or  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  manifest,  that,  in  the  eager  pursuit  of 
our  selfish  ends,  we  may  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  wo,  and  tram- 
ple on  the  vital  interests  of  all  who  come  in  our  way.  What  4hen  t 
Do  these  'concessions  affect  the  position  we  have  taken  T  Does  the 
blind  devotee  of  any  passion,  however  tender,  however  disinterestod, 
promote,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  happiness  or  convTort  of 
others?  Is  the  common  good  secured,  on  any  ordinary  occasion,  by 
depriving  ourselves  of  the  power  or  means  of  benevolent  exertions  for 
months  and  years  to  come,  and  becoming,  perhaps,  dependent  on  others 
Ibr  the  necessaries  of  life  t  To  save  a  fellow-creature  from  death  or 
extreme  distress,  it  is  generous,  it  is  noble,  to  assume  a  large  sbare>of 
his  stifferinfT  or  danper  ;  but  enlightened  benevolence,  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  and  authority,  with  which  it  reigns  in  our  bosoms,  will  for- 
bid us  to  go  beyond  our  strength  in  those  generous  exertions,  which 
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might  and  would  be  shared  by  others,  or  which,  at  best,  involve  sac- 
rifices too  great  to  be  couuterbalanced  by  any  probable  advantage.  As 
little  are  the  objects  of  enlightened  sei^love  attained  by  those,  who 
care  for  nobody  but  themselves.  By  ^very  indulgence  of  bis  ruling 
passion,  the  selfish  man  counteracts  every  effort  be  makes.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  retribution  of  a  future  state,  he  gives  up,  at  once,  the 
richest  and  the  most  durable  enjoyments  of  life,  and  subjects  himself  to 
a  train  of  disappointments  and  woes,  which  he  can  neither  measure  nor 
eonol.  He  engages  in  perpetaal  warfare  with  earth  and  heaven — witH 
all  MStion,  not  excepting  himself.  His  conduct  is  no  less  absurd,' 
than'  if  he  threw  away  his  silver  and  gold,  and  endeavored  to  fill  his 
coffers  with  bubbles;  or  rejected  substantial  and  delicious  food,  expect- 
ing to  find  a  feast  in  chaff,  or  a  banquet  in  vapor.  From  the  experience 
of  six  thousand  years,  we  know  there  are  cravings  in  human  nature, 
which  piety  and  benevolence  alone  can  satisfy.  As  well  might  we  hope 
to  preserve  fire  without  fuel,  or  life'witliout  breath,  as  to  promote  the 
ends  of  self-love  without  the  co-operation  of  benevolence  and  devotion. 
Though  tlie  semblance  of  prosperity  and  happiness  may  thus  be  attain- 
ed, we  know  it  to  be  a  phantom^  and  those ;  who  are  deceived  by  it, 
are  in  a  piteous  delusion. ' 

It  is  the  same  benevolent  prinoiple,  which,  according,  t»the  spliere, 
or  the  circumstances  and  relations,  in  which  it  acts,  makes  the  faithful 
husband  or  wife,  the  kind  parent,  the  dutiful  child,  the  affectionate 
brother  or  sister,  the  disinterested  friend,  the  generous  neighbor,  the 
undeviating  patriot,  and  the  ardent  philanthropist ;  and  such  is  the  har- 
muaj  of  .t&se  several  characters,  that,  so  far  as  circumstances  &vor, 
they  are  and  must  be  simuhaBeouslyor  successively  united  in  th»same 
persQUs.  True,  we  may  counterfeit  the  virtues  of  any  station  or  rel»> 
tion  ;  and,  from  misapprehension,  we  may  deviate  widely  from  our 
proper  course  in  one  sphere,  while  we  faithfully  discharge  our  duties 
in  another  ;  but  still  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  he,  who 
is  not  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence  in  one  relation,  neither  will 
nor  can  be  disinterested  in  any  other.  The  selfish  neighbor,  for  in- 
stance, must  change  his  nature,  before  he  can  become  a  real  patriot,  or 
a  cordial  friend. 

The  name  of  patriot  has  been  claimed  by  many,  in  almost  every  age 
and  country,  who  had  no  just  pretensions  to  that  name;  and  .not  only 
claimed,  but  allowed  by  the  infatuated  or  corrupt.  It  may  farther  be  ob> 
served,  that  real  patriotism  has  been  regarded  as  a  magnificent  virtue ; 

as  peculiar  to  men  of  rrenius,  or  the  favorites  of  fortune.  It  is  time 
that  such  misapprehensions  were  corrected  ;  that  the  nature  of  patriot- 
ism were  better  understood,  its  obligations  more  generally  felt,  and  its 
highest  honors  more  extensively  presented  to  the  eye  of  virtuous  ambi- 
tioQ. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  a  patriot  7  Most  certainly  it  is  one,  who 
loves  his  country,  and  does  every  thing  in  his  proper  sphere  to  pro- 
mote her  true  honor,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  To  deserve  this  name, 
it  IB  seldom  necessary  to  command  armies,  to  hazard  life  on  the  field 
of  slaughter,  to  build  navies  or  fortifications,  to  control  senates  by  the 
power  ^ eloquence,  to  labor  for  years  in  the  mines  of  philosophy,  or  to 
inventor  improve  any  of  those  arts,  which  are  the  objects  of  high  ad- 
miration.  If  the  definition  given  above  be  correct,  all  that  is  substan- 
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tial  in  this  virtue,  oc,  in  other  words,  all  that  is  really  essential  to, it,  . 
is  wRbin  the  reach  of  every  man,,  woman,  or  ebild ;  of  ^\^e  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich ;  the  man  of  plain  common  sense,  do  less  than,  the  genius 

or  the  scholar.  The  peasant,  who  governs  with  integrity  and  disore> 
lion  the  little  commonweahh  within  the  walls  of  his  liouse  and  the  en- 
closures of  his  farm;  who  trains  up  four  or  live  sons  or  daughters  in 
habits  of  sobriety,  inteiligei>ce,  and  active  virtue  ;  is  incomparably 
more  entitled  to  the  name  of  patriot,  than  most  of  those,  who  have 
assumed  the  name, — than  most  of  those,  indeed,  on  whom  it  is  con- 
ferred. The  inlluence  of  such  a  family,  however  l)umhlc  in  station, 
is  generally  obvious  to  an  attentive  eye  ;  and  where  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinctly traced,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  reality  and 
importance.  The  same  blood,  which  la  now  flowing  in  a  finger,  will, 
eoooer  or  later«-  pervade  every*  other  part  of  the  body,  not  excepting 
the  head  and  the  heart,  and  communicate  more  or  less  of  the  health 
or  disease  in  its  own  condition.  Of  the  truth  and  importance  of  these 
remarks,  we  may  find  many  a  bright  illustration  in  the  genealogy  of 
those,  who' have  been  most  conspicuous,  at  once  for  the  stations  they 
have  filled,  and  the  benefits  they  have  conferred  on  their  coontry#  la 
our  republic,  it  is  remarkable  that  many  of  those,  who  have  filled  the 
highest  scats,  and  have  been  most  deserving  of  public  iavor,have  been 
the  immediate  sons  of  farmers  or  mechanics. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  patriotism,  we  must  discern  clearly  the 
nature  of  public  happiness  or  national  prosperity  ;  and. in  estimatiiig 
the  title  of  any  man  to  the  distinction  of  «  patriot,  we  most  inqnire 
how  far  he  has  contributed  to  the  real,  the  universal,  the  permanent 
benefit  of  his  country;  or  at  least,  how  lar  he  has  endeavored  to  ad- 
vance it. 

National  happiness  docs  not  consist  in  a  martial  name.  It  is  very 
questionable,  at  least,  whether  any  advantage  ia derived  from  this  source, 

any  farther  than  it  contributes  to  puUic  or  private  safety  by  discour- 

aginfT  lawless  invasion  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  martial 
exploits  have  more  frequently  invited,  than  deterred,  new  assailants. 
In  a  chivalrous  or  a  warlike  age,  the  desire  of  assaulting  and. over- 
coming one,  who  is  famous  for  the  victories  he  has  gained,  will  of 
course  add  new  foel  to  an  ambition,  which  is  already  too  much  in- 
flamed. Hence  the  splendid  warrior,  as  such,  has  no  title  to  the  name 
of  a  patriot.  This  depends  not  cn  the  brilliancy  of  his  victories,  but 
on  the  disinterested  zeal,  with  which  he  has  incurred  personal  dan- 
ger, or  hardship,  for  the  safety  and  essential  happiness  of  his  country. 

Nor  is  there  any  invariable  connexion  between  public  prosperity 
.and  munitions  of  war,  the  number  or  magnitude  of  armed  vessels,  the 
extent  of  fortifications,  or  the  plenitude  of  arsenals  or  magazines. 
Every  superfluity  of  this  kind  is  a  dead  loss  for  the  present,  and  may 
be  found  an  oppressive  tax  oti  future  ages,  while  it  may  conduce,  in 
•everal  other  ways,  to  national  infirmity  and  sufifering.  Consequently, 
the  politician,  who  aspires  to  the  honor  of  a  patriot,  must  found  I^b 
claim  on  something  else,  than  that  of  contributing,  by  the- most-  de- 
cisive influence,  to  the  promotion  of  such  establishments. 

Nor,  again,  does  any  one  merit  the  name  of  patriot  by  the  mere  ac- 
quisition of  territory  for  bis  country,  either  by  victorious  arms,  or 
eflicient  counsels.  TJie  history  of  the-  world  bail  proved,  that  neither 
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happiness,  nor  power,  nor  wealth  is  likely  to  be  commensurate  with  a 
very  extensive  empire ;  but  the  reverse  in  each  particular  is  more  fre- 
queatly  the  fiaal  result.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Persian,  the  Macedo- 
nitn,  ftiid  Ab  Roomii  empires. 

Finally,  #e  may  uatti,  that  national  happineM  may  be  very  far  fi<oaa 
corresponding'tbthe  increase  of  population,  the  accomnlatioo  of  wealth, 
or  llie  improvement  of  the  arts,  whether  useful  or  ornamental.  The 
poliiical  ecommist,  therefore,  who  makes  either  of  these,  or  all  the 
several  things,  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  the  ultimate  or  the 

Srincipal  objecta  of  inquiry  and  pursuit,  cannot,  withoat  a  perveracm  of 
loguage,  be  ealled  an  eslightened  patriot.  The  beat  results  of  his 
professions  or  endeavors  would  be  an  image  without  sabstanoe,  or  the 
body  without  the  spirit  of  his  anticipations. 

On  a  little  reflection  it  must  be  evident,  that,  in  estimating  the  hap- 
piness or  prosperity  of  a  nation,  we  anust  inquire  into  the  balance  of  all 
that  ift  enjoyed,  amiaN  thatissufined  by  each  and  every  individual  con- 
tained in  the  natioa ;  and  the  aggvegateof  aU  these  eomputations  will 
be  the  answer  to  our  general "  inquiry.  In  other  words,  public  and 
private  happiness  are  not  only  inseparable  in  their  very  nature,  but 
they  are  eue  and  the  same  thing.  Consequently,  if  we  would  ascertain 
the  nxMt  eifectnal  meane  of  promoting  the  wcifare  of  a  nation,  we 
have  only  to  inquire,  what  is  comprised  in  the  well-being  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  we  are  to  consider  how  far  it  is  generally  affected  by  outward 
circumstances,  and  how  far  it  is  or  may  be  independent  of  these,  insep- 
arable from  personal  character,  from  intellectual  attainments  and  moral 
habits.  It  has  been  observed,  that  all  the  social  virtues  are  in  perfect 
harBMBT  one  with  another ;  that  they  are  all  aniiDated  by  the  same 
spirit  of  benevolence,  operating  in  different  spheres  and  relations.  To 
this  weasay  add,  that  all  the  leiritimatc  objects  of  our  pursuit  have  one 
and  the  same  bearing,  and  that  we  cannot  take  a  single  step  toward 
-<Hie,.  which  does  not  carry  us  equally  forward  toward  every  other.  So 
for  as  we  consult  weH  for  ourselves,  for  the  idtimate  promotion  of  our 
own  personal  happiness,  we  advance  the  happiness  of  our  families,  of 
the  vicinity  around  us,  of  our  country  and  of  the  world  ;  thus  accomplish- 
ing the  will  of  Him,  whom  it  should  be  our  tinal  object  to  please.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  we  study  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  all 
the  relations  they  bear  to  us,  both  near  and  remote,  we  cannot  possibly 
miss  of  the  highest  enjoyment,  our  cirennstanees  in  Kfe  will  admit 
If  these  things  be  true,  we  may  consequently  add  ,  that  every  deviatioii 
from  any  of  the  grand  purposes  of  life  is  an  equal  deviation  from  every 
other;  that  every  neglect  of  one  involves  the  neglect  of  all  ;  and  that 
even  a  practical  mistake  in  judgement  must  have  an  effect  on  the  in- 
separable interaate  of  the  individnal^  and  of  aH  the  eirelee  of  society, 
in' which  he  moves. 

The  true  patriot,  then,  must  be  a  wise  and  good  man,  active  and 
prudent,  just  and  benevolent,  and  last,  though  not  least,  devout  in  the 
full  import  of  the  term.  He  will  regard  his  own  personal  interest,  as 
much  as  others.  ,He  will  be  distinguished  by  a  tender  concern  foe  his 
family,  and  his.  particular  friends ;  mid,  to  seenre  bis  private  and  domes- 
tic prosperi^,  he  will  be  industrious,  temperate,  frugal,  and  discreet. 
He  will  set  a  value,  a  high  value,  on  those  outward  advantages,  which 
are  regarded  by  otheis..  The  diliiBrence  between  him  and  ofchei  men 
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is,  that  he  seeks  and  infallibly  secures  sotucihing  belter  than  money, 
or  reputation,  or  power,  liis  chief  enjuyuienu  are  not  those,  which 
ariw  iiniDediately  and  directly  from  his  outward  aUainiiienlSy  whether 
small  or  great.  They  are  derived  fiom  the  cultifation  of  his  miiid, 
and  the  exercise  of  his  moral  aruJ  religious  feelings,  and  from  the  hope, 
if  not  the  assurance,  that,  while  ho  is  doing  his  utmost  to  improve  the 
state  of  things  at  homo,  he  is  contributing  most  eifectuali|  to  the  gen- 
eral good.  This,  he  knows,  will  be  the  elkeH  or  the  tendency  of  his 
example,  at  least.  While  he  det otes  every  interval  of  leisure  to  men- 
tal employments,  be  does  it  not  for  the  amusements  of  an  idle  hour ;  nor 
for  the  gratification  of  his  own  vanity ;  hut  for  the  improvement  of 
those  talents,  which  will  enable  him  to  contribute  more,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  to  the  essential  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Does  he  engage 
in  lucrative  parsoitst  It  is  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  becoming 
richer  than  his  neighbor,  nor  of  procuring  those  luxuries,  which  are 
commanded  by  money  ;  but  for  the  far  nobler  end  of  promotinor  the 
welfare  of  others.  To  his  enlightened  and  benevolent  mind,  the  high- 
est advantages  he  derives  from  liis  private  attaiumeots,  are  reflective. 
They  ate  those,  which  naturally  and  necessarily  flow  hack  to  him  from 
the  society^  on  which,  they  have  exerted  their  benignant  influence.  By 
the  ttnalterablo  laws  of  heaven,  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  To  unperverted  nature,  it  is  delirrhtful  to  see  others  happy; 
and  especially  when  the  spectator  has  reason  to  believe,  that  he  has 
himself  contributed  essentially  to  that  enjoyment. 

A*  r^ard  to  the  general  good,  most  certainly,  sboold  have  a  com- 
manding influence  in  forming  the  general  plan  of  life ;  in  cbtiosing  our 
business,  or  profession.  It  is  not  enough,  that  the  place  or  cmploy- 
roent  be  adapted  to  our  natural  taste,  or  our  present  inclinations.  It 
is  not  enough,  that  it  be  countenanced  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the 
general  sentiment  It  is  not  enough,  that  we  have  reasonable  satisfoo- 
tion  of  our  capacity  for  it,  and  of  the  personal  advantages  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  it.  A  consideration  far  more  significant  than  either  of  these,  or 
all  of  them  together,  is,  whether  it  will  be  useful  to  others;  whether 
the  emoluments,  we  hope  to  enjoy,  will  be  a  gain  or  a  loss,  on  the 
whole,  to  society ;  whether  it  will  render  it  more  or  less  united,  virtuous 
or  bsppiy.  Nothing  but  necessity  will  induce  a  tme  patriot  to  receive  any 
thing  from  society,  for  which  he  does  not  reader  a  complete  equivalent. 
He  will  not,  willingly,  be  indebted  to  any  man,  or  community,  so  long 
as  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  requite,  in  any  manner,  the  favors  he  de- 
rives  from  them.  He  will  earn,  by  substantial  merit,  all  the  benefits 
'  4>f  his  social  intercourse.  Hence,  be  must  have  peculiar' reasons  to 
persuade  him  to  enter  a  profession,  which  is  already  crowded  with  four 
times  the  number,  which  the  public  good  requires;  and  in  which  his 
talents  are  likely  to  be  more  than  lost  to  his  country.  He  will  cncrage 
in  no  branch  of  traffic,  which  is  evidently  injurious  to  public  or  private 
norab,  nor  in  any  of  those  speculations,  which  consist  merely  in  bi:^ 
ing  and. selling,  without  contributing,  in  any  way,  to  the  advantage  or 
convenience  of  others. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  may  be  readily  inferred,  what  influence 
the  enlightened  patriot  will  be  disposed  to  exert  on  the  sentiments,  the 
habits,  and  the  condition  of  society,  in  all  its  circles,  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest.   He  will  be  an  advocate  of  personal  liberty,  civil  and 
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religious,  so  far  as  it  may  be  reconciled  with  public  and  private 
safety;  and,  to  this  end,  he  will  labor  incessantly,  for  the  diffusion  of 
useful  information,  among  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
He  will  make  it  a  primary  object  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
yoong ;  and  contribute  »n  in  his  power  to  ftimishthe  poor  with  the  means 
of  taming  their  leisnre  hours  to  a  good  account.  He\vill  di  counte- 
Banoe,  in  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  every  kind  of  luxury,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  onervate  the  body  or  tlic  mind  ;  ahd  especially  that  in- 
temperance, which  brutalizes  every  thing  human.  lie  will  be  opposed 
to'tboMe  amasements,  of  everj  kind,  whieh  are  not  compatible  with 
economy,  with  refined  feelings,  and  with<ihe  habits  of  virtue.  On  Cke 
other  hand,  he  will  encourage  the  arts  of  every  kind,  so  far  as  they  are 
likely  to  contribute  to  substantial  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and  to  diver- 
sify the  labors  and  pursuits  of  an  industrious  community,  without  pro- 
ducing unfavorable  consequences.  He  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  preserve  those  Institutions  jS(  hw  country,  whieh  have  been  ^nnd  to 
he  useful ;  and  to  counteract  the  restless  sfMrit  of  innovation,  which  is 
threatening  to  sweep  the  land  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  He  will 
look  on  stability,  as  one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  good  laws,  and 
good  measures;  that  permanence  and  regularity,  without  which  no  cal- 
culation can  be  any  thing  more  than  conjectures ;  no  enterprise  can 
be  safe,  no  labor  can  be  sure  of  its  reward.  Nor  will  he  limit  his  views, 
or  his  benevolent  feelings  to  his  native  country.  He  will  plead  for  uni- 
versal justice  and  !i;enerosity  ;  for  that  integrity  and  fair-dealing  with 
ail  other  nations,  which  might  be  a  better  defence  from  invasion,  than 
the  largest  armies  or  navies.  He  will  realize,  that  the  .influence  of  a 
free,  wise,  virtuous,  and  prosperous  nation,  must,  from  the-Datare  of 
things,  diffuse  itself  through  other  lands,  and  bring  back,  in  return,  a 
degree  of  glory  and  happiness,  to  be  attained  in  no  other  way ;  infi- 
nitely surpassing,  in  real  value,  all  that  was  ever  gained  by  the  proudest 
victory  or  the  richest  conquest. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  traits  of  the  genuine  patriot.  How 
jBUofa,  then,  has  the  name  been  misapplied !  How  little  reason  have 
we  to  believe  in  the  disinterestedwess  t)f  those,  who  volunteer  their  ser- 
vice to  the  people,  and  use  all  the  means,  they  acquire  in  rewarding 
those  who  suppport  their  pretensions!  All  public  men,  however,  are 
not  selfish  impostors.  All  are  not  indifferent  to  the  general  good.  All 
4p  not  prefer  their  own  aggrandizement  to  the  essential  interests  of 
their  country.  Different  ages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  furnished 
examples  of  those,  who  have  been  more  willing  to  perform  the  labors, 
than  to  receive  the  emoluments  or  the  honors  of  office.  Moses,  who 
had  been  caressed  in  the  Egyptian  court,  from  his  infancy  to  his  for- 
tieth year,  cheerfully  relinquished  all  the  honors  and  luxuries  of  the 
palace,  that  he  might  share  in  the  extreme  sufferings  of  his  country- 
men, and  thus  contribute  to  their  deliverance  from  bondage.  Aristides 
was  an  honor  to  human  nature.  While  we  see  him  pursuing  a  long 
course  of  inflexible  uprightness  ;  meekly  yielding  to  a  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment from  the  ungrateful  country,  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  ardor 
of  his  affections,  and  the  energy  of  his  talents^  coming  forth  from 
exile  to  unite  his  exertions  with  those  of  his  rival,  for  the  defence  of 
that  country,  in  a  season  of  extreme  dan^rer  :  receiving  the  keys  of  the 
national  treasury,  and  holding  them  for  j^ears;  and,  with  all  bis  frugal- 
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ity,  dying  without  propwty  sofficieot  to  defray  the  expensee  of  his  fu- 
neral ;  we  are  proud  even  of  the  remote  kindred  ^e  may  claim  with 
him.  Soenitee  had  tnch  a  regard  for  tboee  interesu  of  bis  coootry, 
wbicb  be  supposed  to  be  involved  in  tbe  punctual  exeootioa  of  its  laws, 
that  he  would  not  avail  hiinselfof  an  opportunity  for  escaping  from  prison 
while  under  sentence  of  death,  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the 
iniquity  of  his  judges  and  ac(^user8.  The  history  of  our  own  nation, 
from  itfl  infancy  to  the  preeent  time,  bas  .produced  amooff  tboae  wbo 
have  been  conspicuous  for  the  statioaa  they  have  held,  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  real  patriots,  we  believe,  as  that  of  aay  other  people  ;  and 
the  discerning  eye  may  discover,  in  the  common  occupations  of  life, 
many  a  pure  and  faithful  spirit,  whose  name  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
aame  page,  on  which  we  have  enrolled  these  of  Washington,  Warren, 
Qaincf,  and  those,  who  participated  moat  eordiallf  in  tlwir  iaheiv  and 
perils  for  the  benefit  of  their  country. 

Worth  is  every  where  entitled  to  honor.  In  ail  the  varieties  of  out- 
ward condition,  the  man  of  plain  common  sense,  who  is  too  much  en- 
lightened to  be  deceived  or  cajoled  by  the  sophistry  or  falsehood  of  a 
party,  and  too  infleKiMy  honest  to  prefer  any  personal  advantage  to  tho 
liberty  and  welfare  of  his  country;  who  discharges  all  his  private.and 
relative  duties,  without  deviation  or  remissness  ;  has  the  grand  essen- 
tials of  nobility  itself ;  a  dignity,  a  kind  of  majesty,  in  the  presence  of 
which  the  glare  of  office  becomes  dim,  and  mere  political  greatness 
ntterly  oomemptiUo. 

The  welfare  of  every  oennlry;  and  especially  of  one,  which  pretends 
to  be  free,  requires  a  constant  regard  to  the  characters  of  those,  whom 
the  people  endow  with  honor  and  power:  an  invariable  distit)ction  be- 
tween the  patriot  and  the  party  man  i  between  those  who  seek  office 
•B  the  means  of  aggrandizing  themselves  or  their  friends,  and  tboae 
who  merely  accept  it  in  obedienoe  to  their  country,  and  the  paramonnC 
desire  of  promoting  the  general  good.  Those  electors,  wbo  disregard 
this  grand  distinction,  may  possibly  wish  well ;  but  that  wish  must  be 
so  feeble,  or  so  blindly  exerted,  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for 
-their  country,  that  they  had  never  been  born.  W.  IL 
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Principles  of  Oovenment ;  a  TVeoltM  011  JFVm  LutOuHans.  Luhtd' 
ing  the  ConstHutiim  of  the  Vmted  SUates.  By  Nathanid  Chip- 
man,  LL.  D, 

Mr.  ChipiDan  is  an  eminent  lawyer  in  Vermont  He  has  long  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  for  learning  and  patriotism.  Willi  an  afTec- 
tionate  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  beloved  country,  he  has  devoted 
bis  old  age  to  the  investigation  and  defence  of  those  principles  upon 
which  its  go?eroiiieiit  it  fimnded.  He  supposes  the  American  Re?e* 
lotion  to  have  established  certain  important  principles  of  ciril  Itbert'j, 
whose  origin  he  endeavors  to  find  in  human  nature.  His  maxim  is^ 
**  Man  desires  to  associate  with  man,  and  feels  a  pleasure  at  the  ap* 
proacli  of  his  kind."  Assuming,  therefore,  the  social  nature  of  man 
to  be  the  only  ground,  upon  which  any  consistent  principles  in  the 
science  of  legislation  can  be  established,  be  has  prepared  and  offered 
this  ▼olume  to  the  public,  as  an  elementary  treatise  on  that  fi>rm 
government,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

Theoretical  principles  of  government  are  not  much  esteemed  by 
practical  statesmen.  Most  governments  originated  in  force,  and  are, 
consequently,  managed  more -in  reference  to  temporary  exigencies  than 
to  settled  prhioiples  of  figbt  and  justice.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  This  originated  in  the  skcred 
right  of  self-defence,  and  is  founded  on  principles,  which  are  proper 
subjects  of  theoretical  investigation.  To  such  an  investigation  Mr. 
Cbipman  seems  to  have  come,  in  many  respects,  well  prepared  j  and 
Us  work  bc^ars  honorable  testimony  to  his  knowledge  of  books,  and  of 
American  politics.  There  are  two  points,  however,  in  which  he  ap- 
pears greatly  deficient — definite  expressions,  and  conclusive  reason- 
ings. Vague  language  and  vaguer  thoughts  arc  very  unsatisfactory  to 
a  young  and  inquisitive  mind.  An  elementary  work,  in  ordec  to  be 
popular,  or  aseful,  must  be  understood  with  ease ;  and,  to  this  end, 
the  writer  must  think  the  more,  as  the  reader  thinks  the  less. 

As  an  inqtance  of  Mr.  Cbipman's  predominant  fault,  fake  the  fol- 
*  lowing  description  of  man  as  a  moral  being : — 

**  On  the  right  discernment  of  moral  relatiooB,  either  singly,  or  in  their  various 
combinations,  arising  frnm  Tarioas  objects,  situations,  and  circumstances,  depends 
the  justness  of  his  moral  perceptions  ;  on  a  full  and  right  comprehension  of  the 
result,  depends  the  knowledo^e  of  his  dnty.  He  i»,  from  the  constitution  of  his 
natore,  capable  of  impressions  from  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  external  and  in- 
ItnMl ;  fiir  the  operatione  and  affections  of  the  mind  by  refleetioii  become  objects, 
and  again  have  their  impressions.  These  impressions^ive  an  eqinil  variety  to  the 
BM)dmoati<nM  of  his  passions,  appetites,  powers,  and  iaculties.  The  result  of  all 
fhase  eoeatttates  the  temper,  disposition,  and  character,  of  the  man ;  and  from 
the  various  modification  arises,  in  a  principal  denee,  the  various  influence  of  mo- 
tives.   Were  man  left  in  this  situation  he  would  be  the  sport  of  blind  impulses; 

thma  is  evidently  a  necessity  for  a  balance,  as  well  as  some  arbiter  of  moral 
sstiia.  Bmnn,  bj  which  ha  combineai  comptna»  dirtisgnishas»  aBd^Mfha  lbs 
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nmlti  has  be«n  coiiiid«red  by  man/,  if  not  most  of  our  BtbioBX  writen,  u  beiof 
to  man  the  Imlanee  of  hk  moral  powers  and  the  arbiter  of  hie  action*.  I  think 

this  is  not  the  office  of  reason.    Kcason  is  th»i  hand  tliat  adjusts  the  halance,  ex- 
tends and  limits  it,  rather  than  the  balance  itself.   Let  it  be  observed,  that  reason 
-  is  here  used,  not  for  simple  intellect  or  intelligence,  hut  for  ratiocination  or  th« 

power  of  reasoning.  However  nice  and  metaphysical  these  distinctions  may  ap- 
pear, they  lead  to  some  important  consequences  in  the  moral  economy  of  man." 

If  the  reader  need  to  have  any  thing  pointed  out  to  him  in  this  par- 
aj^raph,  it  is  its  meanitig  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  dwell  od 
fodts,  which  of  themselves  are  but  too  eonspieooas.  We  hasten, 
therc^re,  to  make  a  few  selections  in  which  Mr.  Chipman  appears  to 
greater  advantage. 

"**  There  is  another  check,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  and  which 
is  found  in  the  public  opinion  of  an  enlightened  oommunitj.  This,  although  a 
moral  control,  acts  on  everv  department  of  the  (government,  with  a  &ree,  not  an- 
frequently  irresistible.  It  has  obliged  the  leLn^lal ure  to  repeal  obnoxious,  and  to 
pass  jK>pular  laws;  it  has  compelled  the  king  to  abandon  his  favorite  measures,  to 
diannss  his  fkvorile  ministers,  and  sometimes  to  employ  others  1o  whom  h^  enter- 
ttiaed  a  strong  perMoal  dislike."  p.  143-4. 

Public  opinion,  it  is  well  known,  has  great  force  in  modern  politics. 

Throufrh  the  medium  of  the  press,  a  question  of  right,  or  of  interest, 
»  may  be  distinctly  presented  to  all  those  whom  it  concerns,  and  their 
united  decision  carries  along  witli  it  a  power  directly  in  proportion  to 
their  intelligence  and  number.  Opinions  thus  formed,  and  based  on 
substantial  interests,  constitute  the  predominant  elements  of  political 
power  in  all  free  and  intelligent  governments. 

"  Neither  have  the  people,  the  original  source  of  all  power, Mtsinsd  to  thsil^ 
selves  the  sovereignty,  absolute  and  unlimittd."    p.  141. 

This  is  an  important  fact.  And  if  there  be  one  thing  more  than 
another,  which  needs  to  be  distinctly  understood,  by  some  of  our  noted 
statesmen,  it  is  this, — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  sover- 
eignty vested  in  any  body  politic  within  these  United  Slates. 

'*  An  institntion,  agreeable  to  which  the  greatest  wisdom,  the  most  dislingnishcd 

pntriotism,  the  highest  integrity  in  a  ruler,  cannot  entitle  him  to  the  proper  reward 
of  his  virtue,  an  expression  of  the  approbation  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  his  re- 
election  to  office,  diminishes  the  most  flattering  interest  which  he  ought  to  feel  in 
their  favnr,  and  in  some  decree  relaxes  his  sense  9£  accountability  to  the  tiibonil 

of  public  sentiment."    p.  175. 

The  principle  of  rotation  in  office  is  liere  condemned,  because  it 
exchanges  practical  knowledge  for  ignorance,  and  diminishes  in  ofli- 
cers  a  salutary  feeling  of  responsibility  to  public  opinion.  There  is 
another  consideration  adverse  to  the  adoption  of  this  principle  in  the 
government  of  tlio  United  States.  It  fills  offices  en  massr,  so  that  the 
honest  people,  in  choosing,  as  they  think,  only  their  prcjsident,  are,  in 
fact,  electing  their  postmasters  and  custom-house  officers  also.  Hence 
^1  tin  inferior  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  chief  magistrate  are  turned  into 
political  bribes,  for  which  the  mob  of  <^BceHwekers  are  eager  to  barter 
their  remnants  of  integrity, — deeming  it,  as  they  nsnally  make  it,  a  moiH 
profitable  exchange. 

"  If,  in  the  political  consideration  of  taxes,  the  interest  of  the  state, — ^by  which 
nothing  more  ts  generally  meant  than  the  interest  of  the  majority, — come  in  com- 
petition with  the  interest  of  a  particular  class  of  citizens  in  their  lawful  pursuits, 
their  interests  ought  not  to  be  wholly  Karrificed  to  that  of  the  Plate. — much  less  to 
tliat  of  another  class.   Every  affair  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  conducted  upon 
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the  principles  of  a  compromise  of  interests,  in  adjuBting  the  compromise,  how* 
evm-,  the  magnitude  of  any  interests  in  competition  is  not  to  be  aoopted  as  tho 
only  rule  of  preference.   Sttoh  rule  woold  frequently  prore>«  total  ncrifice  of  tho 

minor  interest.''    p.  224. 

These  remarks  are  important.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  rapidiy  becoming  a  government  oi*  interests,  whicli,  from  nat- 
'ttr«l  caoses,  most,  more  or  less,  dash ;  and  it  may  become  of,  the  last 
importance,  in  a  crisis,  to  determine  their  just  political  resaltant  The 
majority  vote  will  not  settle  this ;  for  the  majority  interest  is  not  the 
national  interest,  whicli  is  indivisihle  and  not  to  be  estimated  in  num- 
bers. Hence  tlie  principle  of  compromise  is  indispensably  necessary^ 
to  harmonize  the  jarring  interests  of  this  broad  country. 

'**'Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  sliall  deem  it  necessary,  shuU 
propose  amendments  to  tbo  oonslltution,  or  on  application  of  two  thirds  of  the 
several  states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which  in  either 
case  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  parts  of  the  constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions 
in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  shall  be  proposed  by  con> 
grew.'  There  resMina  one  restriction  in  respect  to  aoiendinents, '  that  no  stale  shall, 
without  its  eonsAl,  be  deprived  of  its  equal'  sufl&ago  in  the  aenato.' "  p.  9il3-3. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

must  be  amended.  While  in  its  present  form,  it  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  ;  and  it  can  be  altered  only  in  its  own  way  ; — herein  is  its 
principle  of  sovereignty  and  self-preservation.  That  it  will  be  peace- 
ably improved  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  so  as  to  foster  ail  the 
great  interests  of  the  people,  and  counteract  the  natural  eausee  of  di»> 
solution,  which  are  ever  aotive  in  so  extensive  an  empire,  seems  to  be 
a  cherished  hope  of  our  most  distini^nishcd  and  venerable  patriots. 
This  sentiment  Mr.  Chipman  has  beautifully  expressed  in  his  closing 
paragraph. 

"  Let  us  not  then  rashly,  or  from  the  pride  of  a  prophetic  spirit,  conclude  that 
thta  beaatifbl  system  is,  with  the  craggy  enipirea  or  antiquity,  or  the  ill  eonstruetp 

ed  governments  of  former  limes,  destined  to  inevitable,  and  perliaps  speedy  disso- 
lution ;  or  that  it  must,  in  time,  through  the  degeneracy  of  the  people, — and  a 
eorruplion  of  its  principles,  of  neeeasity,  g^v  place  to  a  system  of  remediless  ty- 
ranny and  oppression.  Let  us  rather,  while  we  entertain  a  rational  hope  that  it 
may  endure  as  long  as  the  successive  generations  of  men,  attend  with  the  calm- 
ness of  philosophy  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  blessings  and  the  improvement  of  its 
principles.  To  an  ardent  wish  for  its  perpetual  duration  let  us  add  the  only  means 
of  securing  it;  let  us  endeavor  to  difi'use  extensively  the  principles  of  uaeiul 
knowledge,  and  to  impress,  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  gtmeiation,  the  sentiments 
of  liberal  virtue  and  genuine  patriotism."    p.  302. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Mr.  Chipman's 
work,  we  value  it  most  as  a  favorable  omen  of  the  tendency  of  our 
political  institutions  to  create  a  distinct  literature.  It  is  justly  consid- 
ered one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  it.  In  one  way  or  another,  brings  into  nseful  operatbn  all 
the  intellectual  power  and  practical  talent  of  the  people.  Our  free  in- 
stitutions seem  destined  to  produce  a  noble  body  of  political  and  legal 
science.  And  from  what  such  writers  as  Story,  Marshall,  and  Kent 
have  already  accomplished,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  our 
children  will  soon  inherit  such  a  rich  store  of  legislative  science  as 
will  forever  ^  preserve  them,  whether  united  or  separated^  from  ■gna- 
nuMe  and  its  eonseqtientilavery. 
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lAttrary  Notice*, 


The  Deist's  Immortality ^  and  an  Essay  on  Man's  Accountability  for 
his  Belief.    'By  Lysander  Spoaner, 

Events  occur,  from  time  to  time,  which,  by  a  common  consent,  iterre  to  divide 
.  and  distinguish  the  history  of  the  world  into  nmral  and  political  eras.  The  Ma- 
hometan dates  from  the  flight  of  his  Prophet the  Shaker  makes  up  his  era  from 
the  time  of  Mother  Ann  Lee;  and  deeds,  love-letters  and  notes  of  hand  will,  doubt-* 
less;  bear  date  from  tlie  wonderful  discovery  of  tlie  Book  of  Mnnnori,  so  soon  as 
all  the  world  shall  be  sufficiently  enlighted  to  believe  in  Mormonistu.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  unwillin^ess  and  relnctanee  in  mankind,  to  change  eren  the  epoch 
from  wliic  h  tliey  duti'  their  busini'ts  trrinsTrli  nis.  CNdnotious  and  long-cherihhed 
habits  stick  to  one,  long  afler  he  has  turgoiiun  the  origin  or  reason  of  them ; 
Christians,  for  this,  or  some  other  oaose,  nave  never  adopted  the  "  Hegira"  in- 
•tead  of  their  "  .Innu  Domini and  we  have  no  doubt,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
perversity  of  Antiuiasonry,  the  Crafl>  irom  the  Entered  Apprentice  up  to  the 
Knight-Errant,  would  have  continued  to  isane  their  decretals  and  diplomafly 
*' .'Jnnn  Luris,"  until  every  thin<f  like  maMonic  litrlit  had  ht't-ri  extinjgruished. 

Wliether  the  publiiihing  of  the  work,  wiiose  title  we  have  plaeed  at  the  head  of 
fhls  article,  is  to  become  one  of  those  epochs,  from  which  a  new  era  is  to  bear 
date,  can,  probably,  be  better  determined  herealler  than  now.  Though,  if  the 
institution  of  the  Christian  religion  was  of  8utlictent  importance  to  be  considered 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  we  do  not  see  why  the  annihilation  of  it, 
which  this  book  aifems  designed  to  efleot,  should  not  be  an  epoch  of  equal  magni> 
tnde.  If,  therefore,  the  antnor  is  not  mistaken  in  his  calculations,  we  may  con- 
sider  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  last  of  that  reign  of  error  and  delusion  ;  and 
the  year  1834  as  the  first  of  a  new  era  of  DeutiaU  ImmortaUtiff  and  of  the  life  and 
opinions  of  Lysander  Spooner. 

Tho  work  of  prostralinir  the  Christian  reliirion,  in  wliich  so  many  men  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  engaged,  from  Julian  the  apostate  down  to  Fannv  Wright, 
may  be  considered  as  aeeomplished  by  this  new  apostle  of  Deism.  He  has  jmned 
that  there  is  neither  sense  imr  renson  in  the  delusion  of  that  simple  and  unen- 
lightened class  of  men,  wlio  ar«  weak  enough  to  believe  iu  Ciiristianity ,  and,  with 
a  aingte  blow,  has  overthrown  their  whole  system  of  fkith  and  morals. 

At  first,  we  confe.ssi,  we  had  some  misgiving^s  in  seeintr  the  faith  of  our  fathers 
so  rudely  and  unmerr:il'ully  attacked,  and  for  a  moment  were  almost  angry  at  this 
author  for  exposing  it;  because  no  man  is  willing  to  be  told  that  lia  Itafiwlj 
though  he  may  be  rationally  convinced,  on  the  whole,  that  he  is  one. 

But  the  reasoning  of  this  work  is  so  original  and  conclusive,  its  style  is  so 
fascinatingly  beautiful,  its  premises  and  conclusions  are  so  exactly  alike,  that  wo 
had  not  read  it  half  through,  small  as  it  is,  before  wo  be^an  to  wonder  that  SO 
many  had  been  fools  so  long  ;  and  that  it  should  remain  for  the  "  march  of  mind'* 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  Tor  thie  first  time,  to  ontatiip  orror,  which  had  bean  in 
advance  of  it  for  eighteen  hundred  years! 

It  is,  therefore,  with  mingled  pain  and  delight,  that  we  have  seen  this  ray  of 
intellectual  light  bursting  upon  a  dark  and  ignorant  world, — delight,  that  nobody 
can  be  ignorant  hereafler,— and  |»ain,  that  so  much  money  has  been  spent  for 
nothing  We  conld  not  help  thinking  how  much  had  been  paid,  even  within  a 
dozen  years,  for  meeting-houses,  ministers  salaries,  ordination  dinners,  tracts,  and 
missionaries,  and  how  much  time  had  actually  been  lost  in  Sundays,  Thanksgiv- 
ings, and  Fasts,  which  on^t.to  have  brought,  upon  an  average,  fifty  cents  a  day, 
in  making  shoes,  spinning  cotton,  or  hoing  corn.  And  when  we  thoujjht  how  all 
this  might  have  been  saved,  if  Mr.  Spooner  had  only  been  born,  iu  the  plaoe  of 
Gibbon,  or  Hume,  or  Voltaire,  or  Tom  raine,  or  almost  any  other  of  that  ezoel- 
lent  class  of  conscientious  men,  who  tried  so  hard  and  so  unsuccessfully,  to  en- 
lighten the  world,  and  who  were  weak  enough,  themselves,  at  last,  to  yield  to 
the  terrors  of  the  very  superstition  which  they  had  been  so  long  combating,  wo 
could  not  but  lauient  that  his  pamphlet  had  not  been  ushered  into  being  soma 
centuries  ago.  it  is  true,  almost  every  age  of  the  Christian  era  has  been  ^re> 
sented  with  all  the  argnments  thst  are  to  be  found  in  this  remarkable  p^oduetiott, 
and  these  have  been  repeated  in  all  the  various  forms,  in  which  depraved  intre- 
nuity  or  abused  talent  could  shape  them.  But  our  author,  haviii>T  perceived  that 
these  assaults  ftU  harmless  upon  the  system,  against  which  they  were  aimed, 
doubtless  measured  with  unerring  accuracy,  the  calibre  and  reach  of  his  artillery, 
when  he  directed  his  tremendous  iMittery  against  the  very  citadel  of  Christianity. 
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Whetiier  it  was  fair  or  manly  for  anv  one,  so  conscious  -  of  hi^  own  powers,  to 
batter  down,  at  once,  a  system  which  hu  gallantly  withstood  its  enemies  for 

eighteen  centuries,  we  leave  for  others  to  determine.  We  must  8nj,  we  were 
sorry  to  see  it,  because  it  looked  like  a  giant  strikingr  down  a  dwarf, — it  was 
doin^  violence  to  that  rule  of  warfare  i^hicl  we  learnt  m  oar  iKtybh  gcvffles,  of 
"  takinfT  one  of  your  Bi7t'"  for  nn  niitagonist. 

But  Uie  triumph  has  been  so  complete  that  we  are  willing  to  forget  how  it  was 
achieved.   We  ftttr  that  we  owe  our  readers  an  apology  for  having  kept  them  so  * 
lonij  from  the  contents  of  this  precious  production. 

We  have  given  its  title  at  tlie  head  of  this  article,  and  its  divisions  correspond 
to  Uie  subject  mentioned  in  the  title  pftg€. 

In  the  first  division,  we  li  ive  the  reasons  why  a  Deist  btrlieves  in  tlie  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  would  be  perfectly  conclusive  in  our  own  minds,  if  the 
basitf'of  this  belief  was  not  dedaced'almost  entirely  ftom  tha  Bibltf  itself. 

Deists  are  led  to  believe  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  by  the  consideration 

that  withdut  it  our  present  one  would  srrm  to  be  witiiout  aim,  end  or  purjMJse. 
As  a  work  of  Deity,  it  would  appear  contemptible.  Whereas,  by  fM//^o£iii^  a 
future  life  we  can  imagine  in  our  creation  a  design  worthy  of  Oeity,  via.  to  mako 
U8,  finally,  elevated,  intellectual,  and  moral  beings." 

This  is  the  first  paracrra pli  in  the  book,  and  n»ay,  as  we  suppose,  be  taken  to  be 
a  condensed  view  of  the  author's  creed,  and  tlie  premises  with  which  he  starts. 

We  should  like  tiie  doctrine  mightily  if  we  could  only  guess  how  the  notion  of 
a  future  state,  or  of  a  Deity,  such  as  lie  supposes,  first  originated,  if  we  keep  out  of 
sight  that  fable — the  Christian's  Bible.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  those  of  us,  who 
b^  lieve  with  this  autlior.  that  we  have  no  very  authentic  accounts  of  iu\\  such 
system  of  belief,  as  Deists  bold  to  now,. having  been  adopted  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  The  Jews,  and  those  with  whom  they  held  intercourse, 
had,  indeed,  somewhat  rational  views  upon  this  subject.  But  the  books  of  their 
lawgivers,  prophets,  and  poets,  unfortunately,  partooic  so  much  of  the  character 
of  the  preaching  of  the.  Author  of  Christianitjr,  that  those  who  hava  not  properly 
understood  the  matter  have  been  ready  to  aastmilata  these  writinga  and  opiniona 
with  revelation. 

We  are,  therefore,  honnd,  i»  candor,  to  cbnfess  that  our  notions,  as  Deists,  do 

not  derive  any  yreat  strt'iiglh  from  tlie  opiniotis  of  tlie  Jewn. 

Being  soraewuat  of  a  novice  in  this  doctrine  of  our  author,  we  have  looked, 
eTsewhere,  for  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  a  Deity,  who  is  <'to  make  ns  finally  ele- 
vated,  itif  cllectiial,  and  inr>ral  beings,''  and,  of  course,  have  i^one  to  those  nations 
who  had  the  "theology  of  reason"  in  greater  perfection  than  the  credulous  Jews. 
Bat  we  must  donfess,  svh  rosa,  that  we  have  no  where  been  able  to  find  any  such 
Deity  believed  in  as  (Hir  aiilhor  assumes  to  be  the  Deit^' of  Deists.  W^e  looked 
at  the  popular  theology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  we  tound  a  most  unfortunate 
propensity  in  their  gods  and  goddesses — "  Deities"  we  should  call  them — to  do 
things  which,  now-a-days,  are  considered  of  not  quite  so  elevated,  intellectual,  or 
moral  tendency,  as  were  some  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  The  family  quar- 
rels of  Father  Jove  and  his  spouse  Juno,  and  the  peccadilloes  of  Mercury  and  Vnl> 
can's  beautiful  wife,  were  tnought  a  little  too  bad,  even  by  the  better  sort  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Plato  and  Socrates,  too,  were,  doubtless,  pretty  learned 
men  in  their  day  ;  but  weicankly  believe  that  a  common  laborer,  at  this  day,  who 
reads  the  Bible,  knows  more  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  than'twaolyjuat 
such  philosophers  as  they  were,  with  all  their  learning. 

We  are  not  certain  that  u  e  strengthen  our  position  in  favor  of  a  Deity  of  BUCh 
pure  and  elevated,  intellectual  and  moral  taste,  as  oar  author  suppoaea,  if  we  lo^ 
to  barbarous  nations,  either  ancient  or  modern.  We  shrewdly  snspoct  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  had  a  Temperance  Society  formed,  in  Odin's  Hall, 
before  those  who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  bis  paradise,  could  have  been  elevated 
into  "intellectual  or  moral  beings.  '  Which,  of  th«  all  Deities  whieh  the  theolo- 
gians of  nature  and  reason  worshiped  before  the  introduction  of  what  is  called  Rev- 
elation, our  author  assumes  as  the  Deity  of  whom  our  creation  is  so  worthy  a  de- 
sign, we  do  not  pretend  to  ffness,  and,  therefore,  teke  it  as  he  leaves  it—upon  hit 
own  asiicrtion.  We  lay  aside  all  ^fll(.•h  cavils  and  triflinrr  objections  ns  w  e  have 
alluded  tn,  and  although,  speaking  merely  hisloricaliy,  it  is  true  that  the  Gospel 
"  brought  life  and  Tmmnrtality  to  licfht,"  if  we  can  only  come  to  the  condnsion'  of 
this  author,  that  the  Bible,  in  his  words,  is  "  a  detestable  falsehood,"  we  shaft 
certainly  feel  at  liberty  to  discard  all  historical  evidence  whatever,  in  the  case. 
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IVom  Um  pMOUfM  aboTe  qaoted,  the  muthor  dnw*  the  eonelaeioii  that  the  «nil 

is  immortal,  and  that  his  evidence  of  tliis  "  does  not,  like  that  on  which  Chris- 
tians rely,  depend  upon  the  truth  of  something  elae,  which  is  doubtful."  If  the 
reader  is  equally  well  eatiefied  apon  this  point,  he  is  ready  to  follow  the  author  in 
his  comparison  between  the  heaven  of  the  Deist  and  that  of  the  Christian.  As 
there  can  be,  of  course,  no  such  thing  as  revelation  in  the  case,  the  heaven  of  the 
fbrmer  must  necessarily  be  altogether,  imaginary.  Yet,  "  compared  with  these 
(the  author's)  views  and  prospects,  how  puerile  is  the  heaven  of  Christians." 

"  Many  of  them  do,  indeed,  believe  in  the  eternal  prngreFS  of  the  s"til ;  fnt  they 
obtain  n«t  this  behef  from  the  Bible,  it  was  the  much  scutied  at  tiieology  of  rea« 
■on  and  nature  that  taught  them  tiiie  doctrine." 

How  forcibly  we  were  impressed,  in  reading  this,  with  the  liability  one  is  under 
to  err  about  what  Reems  very  plain.  Until  we  learned  the  contrary  from  Mr. 
Spooner,  we  had  thought  the  Bible  indicated  something  like  an  eternal  progress 
of  the  soul  in  a  future  state  ;  but  we  now  find  that  the  **  theology  of  reason  and 
nature"  alone  taught  this.  We  would  ffive  almost  any  thing  to  know  when  this 
system  of  theology  took  its  rise,  and  who  were  some  of  its  earliest  doctors  who 
taught  this  doctrine  .which  Christians  have  stolen  from  them,  and  worked  it  into 
their  own  ereed.  But  our  author  doee  not  throw  much  light  upon  thit  part  of  ilia 
subject. 

'Ihere  are  a  great  many  things,. nevertheless,  in  the  Bible,  which,  if  thif  woric 
did  not  assure  us  to  the  contrary,  we  should  be  half  inclined  to  believe  indioate4 
a  fhtnre  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  soul.  . 

Our  ministers  have  certainly  told  us  so  in  their  sermons;  hat  aa  they  are  paid 
forpreaching,  we  cannot  regard  their  opinions  in  the  matter. 

We  had  supposed  there  was  implied  in  the  very  idea  <^  soul,  powers  and  ear 
pacities  of  acquiring  and  retainini;  knowledge  as  well  as  llie  existence  of  passions 
and  affections,  which  might  be  considered  as  among  the  elements  of  what  we  dis- 
tinguish as  sotd.  We  do  not,  furthermore,  find  any  aothority  for  believing  that, 
in  passing  from  the  present  state  of  existnnre  to  another,  the  soul  loses  a  part  of 
its  elements  while  it  retains  the  rest.  We  read  in  the  Bible  of  knowing  and 
being  known  hereafter ;  of  love  and  adoration  to  be  ezercieed  towards  a  oeing 
perfect  in  his  nature.  'I  he  Christian's  God  is  descnhed  an  pn-jsessinir  every  thing 
^hich  it  is  desirable  to  know  or  worthy  of  being  loved — as  tiie  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge and  light — and  we  cannot  exactly  see  why,  under  auch  influences  and  in 
such  society,  when  freed  from  the  weakness  and  embarrassments  of  human  na- 
ture, a  soul  cannot  and  will  not  as  certainly  make  an  onward  progress  in  the 
future  state,  as  it  dues  in  its  present  feeble,  iieclonded,  half  aninjate  existence. 
^  Probably,  however,  these  opinions  which  we  once  entertained,  were  adopted 
like  those  of  the  rest  of  Chnstendom,— to  use  the  chaste  and  t>eautiful  lan^ruaire 
of  our  author, — "  simply  because  it  has  been  dinging  in  our  ears  fiom  our  child- 
hood^" and  should,  therefore,  fade  away  before  the  new  light  which  "  the  march 
of  ihind'*  ia  shedding  upon  the  moral  world. 

We  should  be  glad  to  spread  before  our  readers,  if  we  had  room,  the  evidence 
by  whieh  this  auUior,  who  rejects  all  revelation  as  to  a  single  state  of  future  exist* 
enea,  arrivea  at  the  eonduaion  that  there  are  to  be  a  aenea  of  aneeesaiTe  exiat> 
•neea  hereafter.   We  qoote  bia  eonclnaion. 

'*  The  Theory  of  sucregsive  existences  is  rendered  prohaJble  by  the  obvious 
necessity  of  having  our  situations  and  the  olyects  of  investigation  and  reflectioni 
by  whicb  we  are  aurronnded,  oorreapond  to  the  atate  of  oar  capacitiea." 

We  cannot,  we  oonfees,  entirely  fathom  the  aothw's  flieaning  here.  Tlie  Bible 

has  left  the  precise  character  or  the  future  state  in  mystery,  and  we  can  only 
learn  from  it,  that  "  e^e  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  oonceive,  the  things  whieh  God  has  prepared  for  thoee  who  love 

him." 

Our  author,  while  he  rejects  this  Bible,  because  believing  it  is,  in  his  words, 
"  an  humiliation  calculated  to  destroy  that  selC-respect  which  is  one  of  the  greats 
est  safeg^uards  of  virtuouF:  principles,"  doea  not aeem  to  Tontofe  ao  far  into  the 
future,  even  an  revtilution  has  gone. 

We  regret  til  is  beyond  measure,  because  we  are  very  curious  to  know  "the 
situitions  and  objects  of  investigation,"  which  are  to  be  found  in  these  successive 
existences..  If  he  knew,  he  ought  to  have  told  us ;  and  it'  he  did  not  know,  we 
think-  h»  ooght  not  to  have  mi  any  thhif  about  it  We  ava  aony  to  find  laalt 
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with  a  favorite  author,  bot  we  mast  be  jast  to  his  fknHe  as  well  as  his  perfectiona. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  are  obliged  to  substitnte  oar  own  "  imaginings** 
for  those  of  our  author,  to  supplj  this  defect;  and,  following  the  olue  he  Dai 
given  us,  we  apprehend  we  can  guess  pretty  nearly  right. 

In  the  first  place,  there  will  be,  of  coorse,  no  such  employment  hereafter,  aa 
the  Hible  speaks  of,  and  we  may,  therefore,  sup|)Ose  our  capacities  then,  will  be 
the  same  in  kind  as  they  are  in  this  life,  and  only  improved  in  quality  and 
enlarged  in  dineusionB,  while  the  objects  of  investigation"  will  increase  in  pro- 
portion. This  little  globe  will,  probably,  orrow  to  a  universe.  A  man  that  can 
now  liA  a  hundred  weight,  will  then  be  able  to  shoulder  ttie  Alps  and  carry 
them  aronftd  in  a  ihow*box.  Mr.  Benton,  for  instance,  wh»  now  talks  four-daya 
upon  nlmoH  nothing,  will  then  be  able  to  make  a  speech  of  Kome  two  or  three 
years  duration,  upon  quite  nothing  at  all.  There  will  be  mountains,  and  rivers, 
and  suns,  and  stars,  scattered  areund  us,  such  aa  no  geographer,  but  he  who  shall 
have  gone  through  a  pufRcient  number  f)f  the.se  exi.«tence8,  could  comprehend  or 
descrioe.    That  we  may  make  no  mistake  on  this  point,  we  quote  the  following: 

"  Wns  ever  a  thouf/ht  more  full  of  sublimity  ' — i  llinii<rbt,  representing  Deity 
in  the  far  future  as  presiding  over,  not  merely  an  muTtrsc  oj'  matter,  or  such  limited 
intellects  as  ours  are  at  their  departure  firom-lliiB  world,  but  as  ruling  over,  occu- 
pying the  thoujrhts  and  inspiring  the  homage  of  a  universe  of  intelligences,  in- 
tellectually and  morally  exalted  and  constantly  being  exalted  towards  a  state  high 
and  perfeet  beyond  our  present  powen  of  conception." 

But  we  hasten  to  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Spooner's  book — "  An  Essay  on  Man's 
accountability  for  his  belief."  In  tliis  he  undertakes  to  show  how  incredible  is 
the  story  of  our  Savior's  life,  and  bow  blamelesa  and  innocent  every  man  muetbe 
who  sees  fit  to  disbelieve  and  ridicule  it. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  his  statements  or  his  arguments  upon  this  sub- 
tect.  Unfortunately  we  can  find  nothing  new  in  his  reasoning;  and  as  the  same 
Jias  been  so  often  urged  before,  and  reasonable  men  still  believe,  we  are  very  ap- 
prehensive he  must  lose  his  labor.  But  so  it  is,  and  always  has  been  ;  and  it  is 
an  old  saving — not  borrowed  from  the  Bible,  and  therefore  to  be  credited — that 
**  error  will  run  half  over  the  world  while  truth  is  putting  on  bis  bootf  to  -pttieae 
her;"  and  we  fear  that,  in  spite  of  our  author's  book,  there  will  atOl  be  men 
credulous  enough  to  believe  and  regard  the  Christian  revelatipn. 

But  we  forbear  to  trifle  any  longer  upon  a  subjeet  as  important  as  that  religion, 
which  is  the  anchor  of  the  Christian's  hope.  Nor  should  we  have  noticed  this 
impotent  and  harmless  attack  upon  it,  if  it  had  not  been  one  of  the  many  publi- 
cations which  the  press  is  sending  forth,  fVom  time  to  time, 'to  poison  and  coYrnpC 
the  minds  of  the  unreflecting  or  unwary.  We  fear  no  ill  consequences  from  pub- 
lications like  these,  upon  minds  which  are  disciplined  by  reilection,  or  accustomed 
tcrweiffh  and  examine  propositions  that  are  presented  to  them.  But  there  are 
many  nonest  minds  which  may  be  disturbed  by  a  plausible  presentation  of  spe- 
cious arguments,  though  baseless,  in  liict,  a.s  the  "theories"  of  mudern  infidelity. 
.  There  are  mysteries  in  Christian  revelation,  which  the  human  mind  cannot 
comprehend.  But  there  are  mysteries  alike  unfathomable  in  every  object  of 
nature  around  us.  And  let  the  rationi^l  Deist  solve  these,  before  he  rejects  the 
mysteries  of  the^neomprehennble  wiadom<of  the  Chrietiu'e  God|  aa  either  idle 
or  absurd. 

There  is  a  zeal — and  fanaticism — manifested  by  infidels,  which  is  quite  ss  unac- 
countable as  any  of  the  doctrines  which  they  affect  to  disbelieve.  Admitting 
every  thing  that  a  Deist  believes,  to  be  true,  that  revelation  is  an  idle  tale,  and 
that  those  who  believe  it  are  weak  and  deloded, — ^why  ahould  the  Deist  be  so 
anxious  to  undeceive  them.'  The  delusion,  at  the  wOrst,  is  a  harmless  one,  and 
ita  lendeney  is  innocent  and  moral.  And  if  the  soul  ia,  indeed,  immortal,  and  if, 
nenording  to  the  Deist**  belief,  it  is  sure  -  of  making  an  upward  progress  towarda 

£erfectinn  hereafter,  be  its  character  what  it  may  in  this  world, — what  possible 
arm  can  it  do  for  a  man  to  indulge  in  a  delusion  as  innocent  and  consoling  as 
the  Christian's  hope  and  the  Christian's  ikith  > 

There  are,  in  the  pamphlet  now  under  consideration,  expressions  of  bitterness, 
scorn,  and  malignity,  towards  the  C|)ristian  religion,  which  would  ill  become 
even  a  well-bred  Turk,  and  with  which  we  will  not  stdn  this  page.  They  result 
from  the  same  spirit  of  fanaticism  which  a  Voltaire  and  a  Paine  manifested  in 
their  day but  which  ever  has  been,  and  ever  .will  .be,  found  .as  harmleaa  aa  the 
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envenomed  tooth  of  the  viper  in  the  fable,  when  biting  at  the  file  he  would  de- 
vour, while  it  shall  bo  directed  against  Christianity. 

We  understand  the  author  of  tiiis  pamphlet  is  a  student  at  law,  of  some  clever- 
ness of  parts ;  and,  if  it  is  so,  we  regret,  on  his  account,  that  he  should  have 
wasted  the  hours  it  must  have  cost  him,  in  an  idle  utlenipt  to  check  the  progress 
of  a  rel^ion,  the  very  existence  of  which,  hostile  as  it  is  to  so  man^  of  the  natural 
propenstttea  of  man ,  is  a  greater  mttaele  than  many  of  those  which  he  profesies 
to  deride. 

We  can  understand,  and  do  respect,  the  doubts  of  inquiring  minds  upon  this 
subject.  But  the  eflmt  to  reeonetle  one's  honest  doubts  is  a  far  different  thing 
from  dealinrf  out  stale  abuse,  and  hackneyed  and  long-since  refuted  nrg^uinents, 
or  contemptible  (^uibbles^  to  create  doubts  where  none  exist,  or  to  unsettle  opin- 
ions whose  very  importance  makes  the  a^iiid  that  entertains  them  timidly  send* 
tive.  The  attempt,  at  In  st,  is  cowanUji  croel,  and  bass,  and  deasrres  the  scora 
and  pity  of  every  honeei  mind. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  attempt  to  confute  the  doctrines  or 
"  t/irories"  of  uiodern  intidelg.  If  men  'vill  not  be  convinced,  there  is  no  use  of 
reasoning  witii  them.  If  they  will  nut  believe  fuels,  there  is  no  use  in  producing 
prooft  before  them;  and  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  men  adopt  these  opinions,  to 
show,  what  they  think,  an  independence  of  mind,  they  ought  not  to  be  reasoned 
with.  Opposition  is  precisely  what  ^ives  them  their  temporary  consequence;  and 
if  lefl  to  their  o#n  sober  thoughts,  m  most  cases,  tbe^  would  shrink  with  horror 
and  disgust  from  an  association,  int6  which  an  ambUkm  of  being  thought  sin- 
gular  may  have  driven  them. 

if  this  author  is,  indeed,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  profession,  which  hns  been  enno- 
bled and  distinguished  by  such  men  as  Jadge  Blaciutone  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
let  him  study  the  opinions  of  such  men  upon  the  very  subject  upon  which  he 
undertakes  to  sit  in  judfrement,  and  learn  souiethinLT  like  liiiniility,  when  raising 
his  farthin?  rush-light  to  entinguish  the  illumination  which  such  men  have  abed 
npon  the  ChrisUan  religion. 

We  have  treated  this  iMlok  with  irony,  becaose  we  thought  it  deserved  nothing 
better.  Hat  when  we  consider  the  efforts  now  making,  in  every  form,  to  spreM 
infidel  sentiments  through  the  country,  the  happiness  of  too  many  immortal 
beings  is  involved,  to  justify  our  trifling  with  the  subject. 

We  would  give  our  author  one  word  of  parting  advice.  Let  him  never  exer- 
cise the  right  which  he  has  secured,  exclusively  to  himself,  by  the  forms  of  law, 
of  publishing  another  edition  of  his  work,  lie  has  an  honorable  profession  open 
before  him,  in  which  he  will  find,  that  even  human  laws  often  require  some  other 
sanction  than  the  morality  of  Deism,  to  protect  and  bind  together  society.  He 
will  need  no  higher  triumph  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  mind,  than  success  in  the 
profession  he  has  chosen.  IJe  is  out  of  his  place,  when  warring  with  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  will  only  be  kindling,  within  his  own  breast,  a  fire,  which  will 
burn  long  afler  his  ill-advised  pamphlet  shall  be  remembered,  only  in  that  dread 
chronicle  of  events,  which  is  one  day  to  be  unfolded  before  the  assembled 
naiTsise. 


The  Writings  of  Robert  C.  Sands,  in  Prose  and  Verse,    WUk  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,   In  two  volumes, 

Profeteional  authorship,  like  the  profession  of  politics,  is  too  apt  to 
be  the  parent  of  evil  rather  than  good  ;  of  double  evil — to  the  writer 
himself,  and  to  tlin  public  for  whom  he  labors.  Within  a  few  years, 
however,  the  labors  of  literary  men  have  been  turned  into  so  many 
channels,  that,  with  proper  industry  and  econoroy  of  time  and  money, 
they  may  be  made  to  furnish  a  competent  though  frugal  subsistence. 
The  periodica]  press  in  Great  Britain  has  absorbed  a  great  portion  of 
its  literary  talont.  The  great  number  of  popular  journals  in  that 
country,  their  competition,  their  extensive  circulation,  the  interest 
they  excite,  and  the  influence  they  concentrate, — all  these  circum- 
atances  have  contributed  to  elerate  the  standard     trilent  requisite  fin- 
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their  support,  «nd  to  increaM  the  valoe  of  aer?ioes  engaged  in  soBtaiii- 

ing  them. 

In  the  United  States,  men  of  jiterary  liabits  and  pursuits,  inclined 
to  look  to  such  pursuit:^  as  a  means  of  subeistence,  have  been  also 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  periodical  press  as  the  only  medium  of  making 
Ibeir  talents  subservient  to  this  important  purpose.   It  would  be  easy 

toenumerale  many  names,  of  some  literary  distinction,  that  are  or 
have  been  tlms  connected  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  object, 
merely  to  allude  to  the  fact.  Such  connections  are  daily  becoming 
more  common,  and. in  the  end  must  exercise  an  important  bearing  on 
the  character  of  our  press,  and,  through  the  press,  on  the  country. 

The  anther  of  the  writings  now  under  review  had  been  known,  for 
some  years  previous  to  his  death,  as  an  able  and  agreeable  member  of 
the  editorial  corps  in  the  city  of  New-York.  His  rapid  and  spirited 
pen  had  been  employed,  to  his  own  advantage,  and  the  entej'taiDmeut 
of  the  public,'  hi  the  columns  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  an  even- 
ing paper  of  high  reputation  for  the  style  of  its 'political  and  literary 
articles.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  several  writers  that 
mast  be  employed  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  journal;  but  the  scholar- 
ship and  humor  of  Mr.  Sands  certainly  contributed  io  do  slight  degree 
to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  paper  with  which  he  was  connected. 

From  an  early  period  Mr.  Sands  indicated  a  strong  tendency 
towards  the  parsuits  of  literature.  During  his  coll^iate  term,  he  was 
engaged  in  one  or  two  of  those  short-lived  publications,  that  sometimes 
grow  lip  in  our  universities,  and  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  te 
try  and  nurture  his  strength.  On  leaving  college,  he  entered  the 
•office  of  a  counsellor,  with  a  fiewjof  devoting  himself  to  the  professioa 
of  the  law.  His  legal  studies  are  said  to  have  been  pursued  with 
ardor  and  industry  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  proved  less  attractive  in 
after  years.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  1817,  he  observed  : — 
**  I  am  now  making  an  abstract  of  Coke  upon  Littleton,  and  do  actually 
feel  as  much  interested  in  it  as  I  once  was  in  Henry  IV.  Certainly 
there  is  no  study- in  which  those  two  grand  faculties  of  intellect,  reason 
and  memory,  arc  so  much  exercised  as  liy  law.  Venerable  name  I 
Pettifoggers  have  trod  in  its  temple,  and  sullied  its  Parian  marble,  and 
knaves  have  wove  their  filmy  cobwebs  around  its  walls  ;  but  the  statues 
of  Cicero  and  Ilurtensius,  of  Montesquieu,  Coke,  Hale,  Blackstone, 
end  Hamilton,  are  towerii^;  ia  all  their  dignity,  and  the  mighty  fabriG 
rears  its  majestic  head,  the  prop  and  the  glory  of  the  earth." 

Even  at  this  period,  however,  Mr.  Sands  was  not  entirely  engrossed 
by  his  legal  studies.  TTc  still  found  time  for  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
classics,  and  to  indulge  his  great  fondness  for  composition.  The  latter 
passion  he  gratified  in  a  various  and  desultory  manner.  Ji^say-making, 
vers^inditing,  sermonizing,  oration*writing, — nothing  appears  to  have 
been  amiss  with  him ;  and  occasionally  he  was  so  far  admitted  into 
the  confidence  of  a  timid  inamorato,  as  to  be  called  upon  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  song  or  love-letter.  All  this  gave  him  a  habit  of  compo- 
sition, facility,  command  of  language,  practice,  and  confidence.  In 
1817,  he  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  a  poem  of  any  length,  by 
the  publication  of  The  Bridal  of  Vaumond,  a  metrical  romance,  after 
the  fashion  of  Scott,  and  founded  on  the  same  disagreeable  legend 
which  furoiahes  the  theme  of  Lord  Byron's  Deformed-XraiufiNiiied. 
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This  poem,  wo.  presume  with  good  reasons,  has  been  omitted  in  the 
present  collection.  We  read  it  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  re- 
tain an  indistinct  retnembranee  of  its  merits.  It  was  the  production  of 
a  boy,  bnt  i  boy  of  decided  genius ;  marked  by  an  easy  flow  of  rerse, 
and  many  rigos  of  poetry,  mingled  in  a  confasion  aod  chaos  of  matter, 
as  to  which  many  a  reader  would  be  in  great  doubt,  whether  it  were 
very  fine  or  very  ridiculous. 

The  next  poetical  effort  of  Mr.  Sands  was  the  poem  of  Yamoyden, 
This  was  written  in  conjunction  with  his  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  East- 
bum,  and  the  part  performed  by  the  writers  respectively  has  not  been 
distinctly  marlced  out.  It  is  founded  on  the  story  of  Philip,  so  distin- 
tinguislicd  in  our  early  annals  as  the  Sachem  of  the  Pequods,  and  as 
the  fierce  and  gallant  enemy  of  the  New-England  colonists.  The  plan 
was  digested  by  Mr.  Eastburn,  during  a  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Hope,  and  with  an  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
spots  in  which  the  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid.  Many  circumstances 
occurred  to  delay  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  add  new  embarsss- 
ments  to  the  youth,  inexperience,  and  defective  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thors. After  transcribing  the  first  two  cantos,  Mr.  Eastburn  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  portion  of  the  task,  and  sailed  for  Santa  Cruz, 
with  the  faint  hope  of  renewing  his  impaired  health.  Bnt  the  elements 
of  disease  had  been  too  intimately  blended  with  the  principles  of  life: 
his  constitution  was  a  wreck,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  passage  he 
died.  A  sad  end  to  a  life  of  purity  and  piety — a  life  that  seems  to 
have  been  passed  in  developing  all  the  finer  affections,  and  cultivating 
all  the  nobler  facnlties-^acred  to  friendship,  poetry,  and  religion! 

It  was  a  melancholy  and  interesting  doty,  that  now  devolved  on  his 
snrviving  companion.  The  fame  of  a  deceased  friend  was  in  some 
measure  committed  to  the  keepincr  of  Mr.  Sands.  He  regarded  it  as 
a  sacred  trust,  and  devoted  himself  to  its  industrious  fulfilment.  He 
revised  and  completed  the  work,  and  published  it  at  New- York,  in 
1830,  under  the  title  of  Yamoyden.  It  was  introduced  by  a  beautiful 
Proem,  in  which  the  surviving  author  paid  an  affecting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend. 

The  merits  of  Yamoyden  are  very  unequal.  It  contains  many  pas- 
sages of  great  beauty ;  and  the  songs  scattered  through  it  are  spirited 
and  highly  poetical.  The  chief  defects  are  such  as  were  indispensable, 
from  the  nature  of  the  on(fertaking  and  the  want  of  maturity  in  the 
anthois.  The  plot  is  not  cleariy  developed,  the  incidents  are  not  dra- 
matically manatjed  or  well  connected  ;  and  there  is  a  lack  of  interest 
in  the  story.  The  versification  of  the  concluding  cantos  is  freer  and 
better  than  that  of  the  first  two ;  the  inversions  being  less  frequent,  and 
more  happily  and  easily  introduced.  Still  there  are  sufficient  vigor  and 
poetry  in  Yamoyden  to  entitle  it  to  preservation,  and  to  give  the  writer 
an  enviable  rank  in  literature.  When  considered  with  regard  to  the 
age  and  circumstances  of  the  authors,  it  is  highly  interesting,  and  a 
worthy  monument  of  early  talent  and  poetic  fervor.  It  has  been  so 
long  before  the  public,  and  has  been  so  often  reviewed,  that  we  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  extract  any  portion,  in  support  or  illustration  of 
our  remarks  :  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  poem  itself,  as  one  that  will 
repay  them  for  the  perusal. 

But  we  do  not  consider  the  highly  imaginative  style  by  any  means 
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Mr.  Sands's  forte.  His  prose  is  much  better  than  his  poetry,  and  his 
humorous  much  more  liappy  than  his  poetic  fancy.  If  called  upon  to 
designate,  among  his  works,  articles  which  indicate  most  talent,  or  the 
highest  talent  in  their  particular  style,  we  should  select,  without  hesi- 
tation, the  ludicrous  sketches  in  the  second  volume.  Among  these  the 
**  Scenes  in  Washington,''  "  Thoughts  on  Handwriting,"  and  "Mr. 
De  Villecour  and  his  Neii^hbors,"  are  the  most  entertaining.  In  their 
way,  they  are  capital.  A  little  inclined  to  the  caricature,  they  still 
retain  enough  oi  real  life  to  pass  for  actual, pictures  :  they  arc  ircesist^ 
ibjjr  comic,  and  ludicrous,  at  the  same  time  that  they  do  not  so  far 
overstep  the  modesty  of  nature  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  mere 
grotesque  fiction.  The  descriptions  of  dress,  manners,  and  places, 
preseiit  their  objects  before  us  with  the  effect  of  pictures.  We  have 
seen  the  leading  characters  fifty  times  over — each  one  of  them.  Some 
Mr.  Mansfield  addresses  Congress  every  day  of  the  session,  and  certain 
are  we  of  having  suffered  under  an  intellectual  counterpart  of  Dr.  Per* 
kins,  ten  Sundays  per  annum,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  We  do  not 
here  refer  to  the  morality  of  the  doctor,  but  merely  to  his  mental  and 
oratorical  capacities.  The  character-drawing  in  these  sketches  is 
graphic  and  amusing  in  the  highest  degree,  and  we  can  recommend 
tbeiti  to  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  light  reading. 

Among  the  contents*  of  these  volumes,  not  yet  mentioned,  are  an 
Hi.storical  Notice  of  Cortes,  a  tale  called,  "  Boyuca,"  founded  on  a  ro- 
mantic incident  from  the  early  history  of  this  continent  ;  various  light 
essays  in  prose  and  rhyme,  and  numerous  translations  from  the  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  They  are  generally  well  ezecnted^  and  indicate 
ftcility  and  talent  in  composition,  without  pretending  to  any  thing 
more. 

Prefixed  to  this  collection  of  Mr.  Sands's  works,  is  a  sliort  and  well- 
written  memoir,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Verplanck.  It  is  highly  interest- 
ing, and  places  both  its  subject  and  author  in  an  agreeable  light. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  literature  more  affecting  than  such 
a  tribute  from  affection  to  the  memory  of  intellectual  worth ;  the  guar^ 
dianship  of  a  friend's  fame  is  a  sacred  trust,  and  in  the  present  instance 
it  has  been  sacredly  fulhlled. 


Promise  of  Universal  Peace.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Chapel 
of  Haroara  Uniiferiitv,  Lor^s  X'a^*  16, 1883.  By  Henry 
Ware,  Jr,  Professor  of  PulpU  Eloquence  and  the  Pastoral  Care, 

.  We  cannot  but  consider  it  a  favorable  omen,  that  young  men  In  col- 
lege, at.  a  period  of  life  when  the  military  fever  is  usually  highest, 
a^uld  unite  to  request  the  publication  of  a  sermon  "  on  the  promise  of 

universal  peace."  That  they  should  have  done  so,  in  this  particular 
case,  is  alike  creditable  to  their  taste,  their  judgement,  and  their  feel- 
ings. The  discourse  consists  of  an  able  and  eloquent  defence  of  these 
positions : — "  The  evils  of  war  are  such  as  to  demand  that  the  efforts 
of  all  good  and  patriotic  men  bo  directed  against  it ;  while  the  weak- 
ness of  the  principles  which  sustain  it,  and  the  strength  of  the  principles 
which  oppose  it,  give  encouragement  to  believe  they  shall  not  labor  in 
vain." 
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Tho  evils  of  war — which  "  arc  barely  stated,"  but  stated  with  great 
plainness,  simplicity  and  feeling — are  "The  waste  of  human  Life," 
"the  waste  of  Property,"  "  the  waste  of  Happiness,"  and  "  the  destruc- 
tion of  Morals."  Bot  why,  since  the  ef  ils  are  so  great,  is  war  continued  ? 
"  The  inawer,  and  a  satisfactory  one,  may  be  given  in  a  few  words. 
War  is  continued  through  the  power  of  custom,  tradition,  prescription, 
fashion,  education, — or  whatever  that  is  to  be  called,  which  makes 
man  so  much  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  leads  him  to  adopt, 
witboot  inquiry,  the  usages  which  be  finds  established  in  the  comnra- 
nity."  For  "  Reason  certainly  does  not  sustain  the  custom.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  would  be  accounted  more  unreason- 
able, if  it  were  now  a  question,  whether  the  custom  should  be  com- 
menced." *  •  "  Sound  reason  certainly  does  not  advise  or  sanction 
that  a  rational  being  should  conduct  important  concerns  on  principles 
which  put  out  of  Tiew  his  rational  attributes."  *  *  **  PoHcy  is  equal- 
ly opposed  to  this  strange  madness.  True  policy  is  wisdom  ;  and  wis' 
dom  is  safracious  to  select  the  means  which  best  accomplish  the  desired 
end.  Is  this  a  description  of  the  war  policy  1"  *  •  "  Meligion  ia  evea 
more  decidedly  the  enemy  of  war." 

"  Such  are  the  Evils  of  War,  and  such  the  Principles  which  severally  support 
and  OfipiMMS  it.  Ought  it  then  tn  stand  in  the  world?  The  destroyer  of  happiness, 
the  rnrrupter  of  virtue,  whose  pride  is  to  lay  waste  the  fairest  works  of  God  and 
of  man,— uplield  in  its  place  of  power  by  no  better  warrant  than  that  of  custom  and 
education  and  the  will  and  interest  of  ambitious  men, — while  reason  rejects  it, 
and  true  policy  abhors  it,  and  relifjion  utters  against  it  her  most  indignant  denun- 
ciations ; — ought  it  to  stand?  Let  the  friends  of  the  human  race  answer.  Let 
the  rising  generations  which  are  coming  fbrth  into  the  action  of  society  to  adopt 
Oir  to  change  the  manners  of  their  fathers,  answer.  Let  the  ministers  and  friends 
of  religion,  who  believe  that  God  has  declared  all  men  to  be  brethren,  and  that 
the  true  prosperity  of  this  earthly  being  is  to  be  found  in  co-operation  for  thu 
common  good,— answer.  And  let  everv  one,  in  his  place,  lift  his  voice  and  hand, 
andPgive  one  yole  toward  that  nniTersal  ballot,  by  which  mankind  shall  cast  from 
its  seat  of  power  this  bloody  idol  of  a  long  infatuated  world*'* 

This  is  a  meagre  outline  of  one  of  the  most  touching  and  persuasive 

discourses,  that  we  have  read  these  many  days.    It  is  full  of  the  apirtt 

of  our  religion.  The  purity,  simplicity,  and  love  tf)  God  and  man, 
which  pervade  it,  cannot  fail  to  improve  the  hearts  even  of  those,  whose 
minds  may  refuse  assent  to  the  doctrines,  it  would  enforce. 


An  AcemaU  of  Jane  C.  Rider,  the  ^prrngjidd  JShmnamhuHst.  By  L, 
W,  Belden,  M,  D. 

The  subject,  of  which  this  little  book  treats,  has  excited  much  cu- 
riosity, and  exercised  the  credulity  of  the  public  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Partial  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  performances  of  Miss 
Rider  appeared  in  the  newspapers  during  the  summer  of  1838,  when 
she  was  living  in  Springfield.  She  was  then  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Belden,  the  author  of  this  work.  She  was  afterwards  temoved  to  the 
State  Lunatic  Hospital.  The  book  before  us  may  be  rolled  upon  as 
authentic,  and  worthy  of  credit,  in  all  its  statements.  If  any  doubt 
were  hanginij  round  the  descriptions  of  the  physician,  among  those  to 
whom  he  is  unknown,  those  doubts  should  be  removed  by  the  testimo* 
niab  of  other  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  public  is  not  a  stranger.  The 
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lion.  William  B.  Calhoun,  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 

Representatives,  says — 

I  saw  Miss  Rider,  repeatedly,  in  the  paroxysms  of  somnambalism  er  reverie. 
Her  eyes  were  covered  with  a  closely  folded  silk  handkerchief,  having  a  thick 
wadding  of  cotton  underneath — the  whole  drawn  tightly  over  her  eyes.  In  this 
situation,  I  saw  and  heard  her  read  whatever  was  presented  to  her,  promptly  and 
distinctly,  under  circumstances  which  precluded,  in  my  opinion,  all  chance  of  de> 
,  ception.  Several  ezperiments  of  Uiis  nature  wese  tried  in  mv  presencei  wbidl 
ntisftctorily  removea  all  the  dtstmstfalness  that  I  had  preriousiy  felt." 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  O.  Peabody  of  Springfield^  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bel- 
den,  oflfers  the  following  testimony  l — 

Before  I  saw  lane  Rider,  I  had  no  confidence,  whatever,  in  the  reports  which 

I  heard  of  her  extraordinary  power  of  vision,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that  I  thought 
it  more  easily  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  imposture :  acting  ijnder  Uiis 
impression,  when  I  first  saw  her  in  this  state,  J  endeavored  to  stfurtie  her  with  ft 
charge  of  imposture,  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  timt  she  must  hnve  betrayed 
signs  of  some  emotion,  of  anger,  at  least,  had  she  been  conscious  of  what  was 
passing:  but  sQch  experiments,  though  cnnvincinff,  were  unnecessary ;  for  the 
most  sceptical  could  not  see  her,  for  niiy  length  of  time,  without  being  persuaded 
that  she  was  actually  in  a  deep  sleep.  1  saw  your  experiments,  in  which  you  cov- 
ered her  eyes,  and,  after  close  examination,  1  was  conTinced  that  she  eoold  not 
Bee  under  the  bandage;  but  had  she  done  so.  the  papers  which  she  read,  were 
held  in  sucii  a  nianner,  as  not  to  be  seen  in  thai  direction.  While  one  of  the  cards 
was  before  her,  I  looked  at  it  at  the  same  time  and  the  same  distance,  without 
being  able  to  distinguish  a  letter  ;  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  since  I  ascer- 
tained by  experiment,  when  she  was  awake,  that  she  was  very  near-sighted,  not 
bein^  able  to  read  at  t^e  distance  of  two  feet,  what  others  coald  read  with* 
out  uifEculty,  when  it  was  twice  as  far  from  their  eyes.  When  these  experiments 
and  the  precise  circumstances  under  which  they  were  tried  are  given  to  the  world 
in  your  lecture,  those,  if  there  are  any,  who  are  not  inoUned  to  admit  the  fiusts, 
will  be  under  the  necessity  of  showing  in  what  manner  you  were  deceived ;  your 
ezperiments  were  as  numerous  and  lliorough  as  circumstances  would  allow  :  so  that 
it  will  not  be  enough  to  discredit  the  statement  without  ezpUnioff  how  so  many 
witnesses  were  misled,  the  great  proportion  of  whom,  like  myself,  went  to  the 
place  throroughty  incredulous,  and  left  it  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there  could  be 
aeKher  delosion  nor  impoetnre." 

I>r.  John  Stone  says* 

On  ()ne  occasion,  I  saw  her  in  a  paroxysm  of  somnambalism,  and  heard  her 
repeat,  distinctly  and*  correctly,  several  passages  of  poetry,  which,  it  was  said,  she 
eonld  not  recollect  when  awake.  She  also,  in  my  presence,  with  her  eyes  baa- 
dliged,  read  several  cards  which  were  presented  to  her;  and,  in  a  single  instance, 
one  which  was  held  behind  a  palm-leai'  fan,  in  such  a  manner  that,  I  am  satisfied, 
•he  could  perceive  it  only  by  light  passing  through  the  tvn.  Fi'om  my  observation 
of  the  case,  I  am  convinced  that  her  apparent  power  of  distinguishing  objects  in 
th^dark,  and  with  her  eyes  covered,  is  reed  ;  and  that  the  facts  which  have  been 
obeerredeannot  be  •ccoonted  for  on  the  suppositida  of  impostuve." 

This  remarkable  person  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  seventeen  yetrs  of 
a$re.  Her  father  is  a  respectable  and  ingenious  mechanic,  and  lives  in 
Br.ittlfjboro'.  In  April,  1833,  she  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  of 
Mr.  F.  Stebbins  of  Springfield.  Her  education  is  superior  to  that  which 
is  usually  acquired  by  the  middle  classes  of  society.  She  is  fond  of 
reading,  and  especially  delights  in  poetry,  her  selections  of  which 
evince  a  correct  taste.  Though  ordinarily  in  health,  she  has  been  rab- 
ject  to  frequent  headaches.  Her  eyes  are  so  aenntiTe,  that  ih6  always 
su^rs.when  she  goes  abroad  in  a  dear  day  withoat  a  veil.  "  Dr.  Bel- 
den  says — 

"  The  singular  affection  of  which  she  has  lately  been  the  subject,  made  its  first 
appearance  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June.  1  was  called,  under  the  impression 
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thai  the  ma  dennged,  and  saoh  it  first  was  my  own  )>elief.  She  was  tUxnggling 

to  gvt  out  of  bed,  complaining  very  much  at  the  s.ime  time,  of  pain  in  the  l«u 
■id«  of  the  head.  Her  face  was  flushed,  the  head  hot,  eves  closed,  aod  her  pulse 
maeh  excited.   Attributing^  the  attack  tn  the  prese<e«  m  undigested  Pood  in  tiie 

stomach,  I  gave  her  an  active  emetic,  which  sfie  look  vohmtiirily,  suppoulnir  me 
to  be  her  faUier.  She  ejected  a  lar^je  quantity  of  freen  currants,  aider  which  she 
buesme  more  quiet,  and  eoon  fell  into  a  natural  sleep,  from  wliich  she  did  not 
wake  till  morninsr;  when  she  was  totally  unconscious  of  every  thing  whicli  had 
passed  in  the  night,  and  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  she  had  not  slept  quie^j 
Oiirinff  the  whole  time. 

••Nearly  a  month  elapsed  hfTure  another  paroxysm.  Thai,  after  several  at* 
tempts  to  keep  her  in  bed,  it  was  determined  to  suffer  her  to  take  her  own  course,  . 
and  watch  her  movements.  Having  dressed  herself,  she  went  do^  atairs,  and 
proceeded  to  make  preparations  for  breakfast.  She  set  tlie  table,  arranged  the 
various  articles  witii  tiie  utmost  precision,  went  into  a  dark  room,  and  to  a  closet, 
at  the  most  remote  corner,  from  which  she  took  the  coffee  cups,  placed  them  on  a 
waiter,  turned  it  sideways  to  pass  through  the  doors,  avoidea  all  intenrening  ol>- 
stacles,  and  deposited  the  whole  safely  on  the  table. 

<•  She  then  went  into  tlie  pantry,  the  blinds  of  which  were  shut,  and  the  door 
closed  iLfler  her.  She  there  skimmed  the  milk,  poured  the  cream  into  one  cup  and 
the  milk  into  another,  without  spilling  a  drop.  She  then  cut  the  bread,  placed  it 
regularly  on  the  plate,  and  divided  the  slices  in  the  middle.  In  fine,  she  went 
through  the  whole  operation  of  preparing  breakfast,  with  as  much  precision  as  she 
could  in  open  day ;  and  this  witn  her  eyes  closed,  and  without  any  li^ht  except 
that  of  one  lamp,  which  was  slanditig  in  the  breakfast  room,  to  enable  tiie  family 
to  observe  her  operations.  During  the  whole  time,  she  seemed  to  take  no  notice 
of  those  around  her,  nnleie  they  purposely  stood  in  her  way,  or  placed  chaire  or 
other  obstacles  before  her.  when  ahe  avoided  then,  with  an  ezjmsiioii  of  impa- 
tience at  being  thus  disturbed. 

**  She  finally  returned  voluntarily  to  bed,  and  on  finding  the  table  arranged  for 
breakfast  when  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  morninir,  inqnired  why  sne  had 
been  suffered  to  sleep,  while  another  had  performed  her  duty.  None  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  prececfing  night  had  lefl  the  slightest  impression  on  her  mlod^a 
sense  of  fatigue  the  following  day  being  the  only  evidence  furnished  bjherOMl- 
sciousuess  in  confirmation  of  the  tesUmuoy  of  those  wiio  saw  her." 

It  is  evident  that  Miss  Rider  is  neither  an  impoitor  nor  an  enthu- 
siast. We  must  admit  the  facts  in  the  case,  however  we  explain  them. 
There  is  a  great  deal  o(  terra  incognita  yet,  in  the  chart  of  the  human 
mind,  and  perhaps  Spurzheira  was  making  discoveries  in  this  unknown 
regloD.  A  small  spot  oo  Miss  Rider's  bead,  near  the  organ  of  m<iroe^ 
Mtfiieff,  has  always  been  tender,  or  painful  on  pressure,  and,  during  the 
paroxysms,  this  spot  was  extremely  painful,  so  that  she  would  exclaim, 
in  agony,  "  it  ought  to  be  cut  open  !"  The  paroxysms  of  somnambul- 
ism occurred  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  her  active  duties ;  and  if  it  was 
delayed  to  carry  her  into  the  open  air,  she  lost  all  recollection,  and 
eonld  not  be  aroused.  To  a  spectaUv  she  appeared  like  a  person 
going  quietly  to  sleep.  Her  eyes  were  generally  closed,  and  she  iaw  . 
as  well  with  them  shut  as  open.  In  the  day  time,  during  a  paroxysm, 
she  always  tied  a  bandage  over  them,  and  she  would  not  permit  it  to 
be  moved,  but  in  a  room  unusually  dark.  One  night  her  physician  re- 
flected, from  a  small  concave  mirror,  the  light  upon  her  closed  eyelid, 
and  the  moment  the  light  thus  fell,  she  started  as  though  it  had  been 
an  electric  shock.  She  remembered  what  had  occurred  in  other  at- 
tacks, but  had  no  recollection  of  the  intervals.  She  learned  to  play 
backgammon  when  in  a  paroxysm,  but  could  not  play  without  new  in- 
■tmctioo  when  in  her  natural  state.  She  heard,  felt,  and  saw ;  but 
these  impressions  on  her  senses  had  no  power  to  waken  her.  When 
attack  caaMd,  hetr  mind  reverted  to  the  state,  or  objecta,  that  occu- 
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pied  it  when  she  was  attacked.  These  turns  were  evidently  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  digestive  orgaiisS.  She  read  immediately  whatever 
,  was  presented  to  her,  in  t^e  dark,  though  her  eyes  were  bandaged  with 
a  hftndkcteliief,  padded  *60Uoo,  and  black  vel?et  The  paper  was 
alwajfl  held*  by  her  in  the  line  of  vision,  ep  that  she  evidentlj  receired 
the  impression  through  the  eye.  She  threaded  needles  in  darkness  as 
f^adily  as  others  could  do  in  the  light.  She  sung  with  correctness  in 
her  somnambulist  state,  which  she  could  do  in  no  other,  and  she  had 
in  this  stale  a  peculiar  power  of  comic  imitation,  as  to  the  language 
and  sentiments  of  others,  . 

When  removed  to  the  Hospital  in  Worcester,  her  parozysRii^beeaoe 
more  slight,  and  she  soon  ceased  to  close  her  eyes.  When  they  were 
bandaged,  she  was  in  total  darkness  ;  she  by  degress  lost  that  acuteness 
of  vision,  which  was  dependent  upon  the  great  irritability  of  the  organs 
of  sight,  and  upon  some  peculiar  state  of  the  brain. 

A  portion  of  this  book  discusses  the  supposed  causes  of  this  and 
other  phenomena  of  an  extraordinary  character,  which  will  be  hand 
interesting  to  the  curious  reader. 

Celebration  of  the  Forty-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  First  Settlement 
of  Cincinnati ^  and  the  Miam  Country,  on  the  26<A  day  of  Decern- 
ber,  by  natives  of  Ohio. 

The  contents  of  this  pamphlet  of  about  fifty  pages,  embrace  several 
orations  of  addresses,  poems,  songs,  and  toasts,  uttered  at  a  public 
dinner  in  Cincinnati.  Performances  of  this  sort  can  scarcely  he  con- 
sidered proper  subjects  of  criticism.  The  flowers  that  bloom  around 
the  festive  board  are  apt  to  fade  and  wither,  when  the  glow  of  feeling 
which  gave  them  birth  has  subsided  ;  and  the  wit  that  sparkles  over  a 
glass  of  Champagne  (even  though  the  wine  be  **  native")  usually  evap- 
orates by  exposure  to  the  open  atmosphere, — and  especially  in  the 
process  of  communication  to  the  uninspired.   Among  the  speeches, 

.  that  of  Gen.  Harrison  (one  of  the  guests)  is  the  roost  edifying; — the 
address  of  Mr.  Longworth,  who  is  called  (apparently  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction) "  the  young  orator,"  does  not  strike  us  as  superior  to  several 
others,  which  arc  supposed  to  be  extempore.  With  one  declaration, 
we  confess,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised.  "  The  peace  so  highly 
creditable  to  our  country,  to  which  the  British  Government  was  forced 

•  to  Accede,  by  the  brilliant  successes  of  Perry  upon  Erie,  of  Harrison 
upon  the  Thames,  and  of  Jnrk.wn  at  New-Orleans,  is  familiar  to  all  . 
of  us."  Whether  the  "  peace"  alluded  to,  or  the  war  which  preceded 
it,  were  "  creditable  to  our  country"  or  not,  is  a  question  we  are  for- 
bidden to  discuss,  by  the  i^straint  we  have  imposed  upon  ourselves  m 
the  discussion  of  political  qpestions;  but  we  hope  that  when  "the 
young  orator"  shall  bcMsome  a  little  jolder,  he  will  explain  bow  it  was 
that  the  British  government  was  forced  to  accede  to  a  peace,  on  the  14th 
of  December,  bv  the  brilliant  success  of  **  Jackson  at  New-Orleans"  on 
the  8th  of  January  following.  This  seems  to  be  quite  paradoxical,— 
though  Mr.  Longworth  is  not  the  lirst  who  has  embellished  an  oratioik 
with  a  similar  flourish. 

The  speech  of  Nicholas  Longworth,  Esq.  (after  being  toastedf  ' 
as    the  Buccessfttl  cultivator  of  the  gemnno  mathe,)  contains  loaw 
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facts  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  which  may  be  useful  to 
bis  countrymen.  To  us, — American  System  men  as  we  are,  dyed  in 
ike  10004— ^they  are  exceedragly  gratifying,  and,  froni  oor  heart  of 
hearta,  we  wish  Mr.  Lougworth  abundant  success,  pecuniary  profit 
equal  4o  his  wishesi,  in  his  patriotic  labors  to  increase  and  improve  a 
native  fruit.  Every  man,  who  can  produce,  in  his  own  country,  an 
article  of  necessity ^  of  convenience^  or  of  luxury ^  tliat  shall  take  the 
place  of  an  imported  product,  is  a  patriot  of  the  first  class. 

The  poems  .recited  on  the  oceasioo,  were  by  Peyton  S.  Symmes, 
Cfiarlea  X>.  Drako,  and  Jlrs.  Hentz, — ^the  Jast  leoited  by  Edward 
King. 

^^^^^ ' 

"  The  Burning  of  the  Ephesian  Letters" — A  Sermon  preached  tR- 
HolUsstreet  chureht  Sutidajf,  Qth  Dec,  1833»  by  John  FierpaiU*- 

The  text  of  this  discourse  admirably  tela  forth  the  doctrine  of  the 

preacher, — to  wit :  the  duty  of  maintaining,  at  any  sacrifice,  a  perfect 
harmony  between  tlie  profession  and  practice  of  Christian  principles. 
The  passage  selected  embraces  those  two  verses  of  the  xix.  chapter  of 
"  the  Aets,"  which  relate  to  the  butaing  of  their  books  by  the  Ephe- 
sian soothsayets  and  magiq^ana,  who  were  coaverted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Paul. 

The  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  thus  made  by  these  early  converts,  is 
•fully  and  strikingly  set  forth,  and  then  the  question  is  asked  "  Why  all 
this  waste  of  property,  which  might,  if  converted  into  money,  have 
'been  appropriated  to  so  many  useful  purposes  f'  > 

To  answer  this  qaesti<Hi  and  others  of  a  kindred  character,  is  stated 
to  be  the  object  of  the  sermon, — and  the  answer  is  jrjven  in  the  form 
of  a  discussion  carried  on  bctwecri  Paul  and  the  Ephesiims,  while  they 
are  yet  not  fully  persuaded  to  perform  the  duty  of  sacriiioe. 

The  conception  of  this  discassion  is  admirable ; — bat  we  will  defer 
our  remarks  u{>on  it  QOtil  we  have  given  an  outline  of  "the  argument 
which  it  embodiee. 

The  "  new  born  disciple"  inquires  whrrefore  he  shn(i]d  burn  ihnise  sacred  and 
precious  books  f  Because,  say ti  Paul,  their  design,  tendency  and  sure  i^'ectf  are 
all  eontrary  to  the  Goepel  of  Christ.  They  mjure  the  body,  as  ftr  as  fteofct  can, 
by  inflamintj  t)ie  passions  and  deranfrinfr  the  vital  functions.  They  injure  the 
totd  still  more  fatally,  iu  botli  its  intc^liecUial  and  moral  faculties, — enslaving  the 
mind  b;^  superstition,  and  blinding  it  with  error,— and  debasing,  corrupting,  and 
destroying  ihf  inornl  irature. 

But,  replies  llie  doubting  disciple,  why  not  sell,  instead  of  destroying,  the  boolts, 
ud  tboB  apply  to  pious  uses  their  proceeds  ?  PiAy  thousand  pieces  of  silver  are 
a  rrrpat  stim,  and  might  minister  seasonable  comfort  to  onr  poor  brethren  in  Rome 
or  Jerusalem,  or  even  contribute  to  pay  your  traveling  expenses,  and  help  you 
along  the  apostle's  pilgrimage. 

The  profits  of  unrignteoosnpss,  replies  the  Apostle,  are  aborRinatinn  to  God,  in 
whatever  form  they  may  be  olR'red  :  and  if  they  be  earned  by  casting  the  inatru- 
ments  of  sin  frtnn  uur  own  hands  into  the  hands  of  others,  not  merely- the  morali'* 
ty  of  the  Bible,  but  even  the  morality  of  the  heathen  authors,  condemns  as. 

"The  Ephesians  here  complain  that  Paul  uses  language  excessively  strong  and 
Tiolent,  and  remind  him  tliat  the  volumes  which  he  so  violently  condemns  are  still 
esteemed,  and  used  bv  many  of  the  most  honorable  and  reputable  of  the  Ephe- 
sians, recoirnized  by  the  laws,  and  even  employed  by  the  very  priests. 

Paul  replies,  that  divine  law  cannot  yield  or  bend  to  human  authority;  that 
these  honorable  and  excellent  men  are  such,  not  in  consequence,  but  in  spite,  of 
Aho  beoks;  and  that  those  wocks  are  the  more  to  bo  feared  if  they  are  Ukely  to 
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come  into  the  possession  of  great  and  good  men,  and  corrnpt  them.  I  am  speak- 
ing, continues  the  Apostle,  not  of  men,  but  principles  ;  and  that  my  motives  are 
good  yoQ  mdsi  know  from  mjr  conduct ;  for,  if  1  were  selfish,  I  sbonld  let  yha 

alone  in  your  sins. 

But  if  We  bMrn  up  our  books,  reply  thej,  there  are  a  thousand  other  persons 
who  will  retun  and  make  nee  ef  tbeir  own ;  and  if  we  Drill  not,  tk/tq  vMfitmuk 

them  to  others. 

Then,  rejoins  Paul,  is  theirs  the  sin  ; — your  hands  are  washed  in  innocency,— 
and  the  stain  of  blood  will  not  be  found  upon  your  skirts. 

Continue  the  owners  of  these  books,  they  are  the  implements  of  our  trade, 
whereby  we  gain  our  livelihood ;  how  can  we  afford  to  make  the  sacrifice  ?  And 
not  we,  alone,  depend  upon  them  for  our  support ;  but  many  other  classes  of  citi- 
xens,  such  as  the  parchment-makers,  and  the  copvers  of  these  mannscripta,  de- 
pend upon  them  also,  for  their  subsistence.  Shul-we  beggar  onrselyes  and  rain 
them  ? 

The  Apostle  replies  with  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  progress  of 
invention  and  improvement  puts  aside  many  of  even  the  wsefvl  arts,— which  are 

obliged  to  retire  before  arts  more  viseful, — in  ol»edience  to  the  irresistible  laws  of 
change ;  and  then  inquires  whetiier  arts  ^nd  trades  which  are  wholly  evil  in  their 
eteracter  and  effect,  shall  be  saved  from  the  iWte  that' falls  upon  those  wbidh  are 
good.  Kven  heathen  philosophy  and  heathen  practice,  says  he,  spare  not  the  arti- 
san or  professor  of  a  trade  or  calling,  which  is  evil  and  improper.  Rome  showed 
no  mercy  to  the  Dmidical  priest,  although  be  was  dependent  on  his  horrid  rites 
for  his  support :  and  think  you,  he  continues,  that  that  great  "  mother  of  harlots," 
whose  downiall  is  predicted  by  the  secur  of  Fatmos,  shall  have  her  existence  pr&> 
longed  an  hour,  because  of  the  milUons  wlio  gain  their  daily  bread  by  filling  the 
wine-cap  of  her  pollution JNq! 

*«  BeSM  shall  MTish !  write  tbat  wort 
In  the  blood  tbat  sbe  hath  sflK  1 

Perish  fTiilty  and  aUionrad, 
'  ^  Deep  in  rain  as  in  guilt!** 

Nor  aeied  you,  Ephesians,  go  beyond  your  'Owii  city  to  seek  illustrations  of  this 

law  of  change.    Already  the  silversmilJiH  who  mannfartiire  shrines  for  the  great 
Goddess  Diana,  are  feeling  their  craft  endangered  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  **  Demetrfos-is  atrse^  usiir  among  his  workmen.*'  'fiut  the  mareb  of  Chris-  • 
tian  truth  will  not  be  delayed  b.y  the  fear  .that  the  makers  sf  gniven  or  moton 
images  may  suffer  a  loss  of  traoe.  "  ' 

Do  you  now  inquire  what  you  shall  do  for  a  living  when  your  books-  have  been 
consumed  ?  My  reply  is,  "  trnst  in  God,"  not  doubting  that  he  will  care  for  your 
safety.  If  the  Devil,  whom  yon  now  serve,  is  able  to  support  you,  shall  noi  the 
Lord  of  all  the  earth  be  able  also,  whan  yoo  shall  serve  him^  And  b  it  not  safer 
to  do  his  will  than  to  rebel  ;ii::iinst  it? 

Such  is  the  amount  of  Paul's  argument.    The  result  of  it  is  declared  in  the 
'text.  Having  thus  -oloeed  the  argument,  the  preacher  concludes  his  sermon  by 
remarking  that  the  scenes  of  human  duty  and  trial  are  ever  changing;  but  that 
-the  principles  of  God's  moral. government  are  as  unchangeable  as  God  himself. 
By  these  piineiples  most  every  man  msosare  and  prove  his  own  oonducL 

The  conception  of  this  diaconrse,  as  we  before  remarked,  is  adroirai* 
ble.  It  is  a  temperance  fermon  of  the  most  thorough  character,  and 
"  "yet  not  a  syllable  about  temperance  is  introducccl.  The  atulience  are 
•directed  to  the  consideiatiori  of  an  occurrence  so  ancient  that  it  can- 
.not  excite  aoy  of  those  indivi(iual  prejudices  which  gather  in  every 
bosoqi  about  events  of  immediate  interest,  and  from  im  -  worst  enemy 
*of  truth  and  sound  argument  They  afe  led  Co  acknowledge  the  force 
of  reasoning  on  this  case,  although,  probably,  if  the  full  application  of 
the  principles  set  forth,  had  been  at  once  perceived,  their  minds  might 
have  been  shut  to  conviction. 

Mr.  Pierpont,  in.  the  discourse,  assumes  the  attitude  and  imitates 
the  example  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  when  endeavoring  to  set  before 
"King  David  the  enormity  of  his  offence  against  pod,  in  the  case  #f 

Uriah's  beauteoiu  wife — and  we  dot^bt  not  that  many  whd  have 
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heard  x>x  have  read  this  sermon,  have,  like  the  Israelitish  monafoh, 
quailed  before  the  silent  but  stern  "  thou  art  the  man!'*  of  its  pages. 

We  can  readily  imagine  the  calm  and  unsuspecting  manner  with 
W^ieh,  even  an  audience  of  those  wlio  trade  in  ardent  spirits,  would 
listeB  to  th»  reading  of  the  text,  the  delivery  of  the  exordium,  and 
perhaps  the  commencement  of  tlie  discussion  between  Paul  and  the 
converts.  Gradually,  liowcver,  some  sensitive  conscience  would  feel 
a  twinge,  and  half  suspect  a  covert-meaning.  Presently  the  latent 
meaning  would  flash  more  brightly  into  some  one's  mmd,  and  liiA 
bead  would  be  turned  in  search  of  the  couutenance  of  a  brother  of  the 
trade,  with  a  look  of  inquiry.  Now  a  number  would  begin  to  find 
their  seats  rather  uneasy,  and  to  eye  the  minister  distrustfully,  while 
looks  of  intcllijrence  would  be  exchanged  all  over  the  house, — till  at 
length,  the  parallel  becoming  too  obvious  for  mistake,  in  even  the  dull- 
est head,  the  whole  of  tbo  anti-tepnperate  would  try  to  screw  ihem- 
Belves  up  to  meet  tbd  direct  and  nnequivoool  application  of  the  subject 
to  themselves. 

We  are  glad  that  no  such  direct  application  of  the  subject  was 
made ;  for  it  cannot  now  be  said  that,  the  pulpit  was  converted  into  the 
organ  Qf  personality. 

Remarks  on  the  Tmpurtance  of  promoting  Literary  and  Social  Concert, 
in  the  Vallei/  of  the  Mississippi,  as  a  Msmu  of  dafoHng  its  CSIor- 
«cc^er,  and  perpetuating  the  Union,    DeHvered  m  the  €Jhapel  of 

Tramylvania  University,  to  the  Literary  Convention  of  Kenitifily, 
November  8,  1833.    Bjf  Daniel  Drake,  M.  D*  of  Cincinnati. 

The  copious  title-page  of  this  pamphlet  Inrivns  us  hardly  a  word  to 
say  of  its  contents.  We  learn,  from  an  explanatory  note,  that  some  of 
those,  at  whose  request  the  author  pronounced  the  discourse,  were  not 
fully  satisfied  with  some  of  the  sentiments,  which  they  imagined  recog- 
nlaied  the  probability  of  a  dissokitiQii  of  the  Unieii.  We  extract  the 
paragraphs,  supposed  to  embrace  these  expressions,  that  the  reader 
may  judge  whether  the  objections,  were- well  founded. 

Thus  connected  by  nature  in  \\w  trrcat  valle}-,  \vf  must  live  in  the  bonds  of 
conipanioDship,  or  imbrue  our  bands  in  each  (^er's  blood.  We  have  no  middle 
destiay.  To^eeore  the  former  %or  our  p(Mt«rity ,  we  eboiild  be^n  mh\S»  aoeietv  is 
still  tender  and  pliable.  The  saplinjrs  of  i\w  woods,  if  intertwined,  will  adapt 
themselves  to  each  other  and  grow  tooetber ;  the  little  bird  may  hang  its  oest  on 
the  twiga  of  different  trees,  ana  the  dew«drop  fall  snecessively  on  leaves  which 
are  nourished  by  distinct  trunks.  The  tornado  strikes  harmless  on  such  a  bower, 
for  thH  vrariouB  parts  sustain  each  other  ;  but  the  grown  tree,  sturdy  and  set  in 
its  way,  will  not  bend  to  its  fellow,  and  when  nprooted  the  tempest,  !•  dadied 
<in  violence  against  all  within  its  reach. 

Communities,  like  forests,  grow  rigid  by  time.  To  be  properly  trained  they 
mut  be  moulded  while  young.  Onr  duty,  then,  it  quite  obvious.  All  who  have 
moral  power,  should  exert  it  in  concert.  Tlie  jrerms  of  harmony  must  be  nour- 
ished, and  the  roots  of  present  contrariety  or  future  discord  torn  tip  and  cast  into 
the  fire.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  mould  an  uniform  system  of  manners  and 
custom?,  out  of  the  diversified  elements  which  are  scattereii  over  the  West.  Lit- 
erary meetings  should  be  held  in  the  different  states ;  and  occasional  conventions 
ia  the  central  cities,  of  the  great  valley,  be  made  to  bring,  into  friendly  consulta- 
tion, our  enlightened  and  zealous  teachers,  professors,  lawyers,  physicians,  di* 
▼ines,  and  men  of  letters,  from  its  remotest  sections.  In  their  aefiberatioBS  the 
literary  and  moral  wants  of  the  various  regions  might  be  made  known,  and  the 
means  of  supplying  them  devised.  The  whole  should  successively  lend  »  helping 
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hand  to  all  the  parts,  on  the  ffreat  subject  of  education,  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  University.  Statistical  facts,  bearing  on  i\\\s  absorbing  iutereHt,  should  b9 
brought  forward  and  collected  ;  the  systems  of  coiumnn  school  instruction  should 
be  compared,  and  the  int-rifs  of  different  school-books,  fureigri  and  domestic,  freely 
canvassed.  Flan«  of  education,  adapted  tu  the  natural,  commercial,  and  social 
condition  .of  the  interior,  should  be  indented;  a  correspon4ence  vnatituied  among 
all  our  hi<.ilier  seminaries  of  Ieartiin<]f,  and  an  interchani^e  established  of  all  local 
publications  on  the  subject  of  education.  In  sliort,  we  should  foster  western 
genius,  encourage  wetitern  writers,  patronize  western  pabUahAra,  augment  the 
number  of  western  readers,  and  create  a  western  heart.  '  ' 

When  these  great  objects  shall  come  seriously  lo  occupy  our  minds,  the  Unioil 
will  be  secure,  for  its  centre  will  be  sound,  and  ita  attracticm  on  the  surrounding 
parts  irresistible.  Then  will  our  atate  governments  emulate  each  other  in  Work% 
for  the  common  good  ;  the  people  of  remote  places  begin  to  feel  as  tire  members 
of  one  family  ;  and  our  whole  intelligent  and  virtuous  population  unite,  heart  and 
h&nd,  in  one  long,  concentrated,  untiring  effort,  to  niie  atill  higher  the  social 
character,  and  perpetuate  forever  the  poutical  hamumy  of  the  green  and  growing 
Wbst. 

.  • '  ■- 

*  An  Introductory  Address,  delivered  before  the  Yovng  iUsCs  A ss(f na- 
tion for  Mutual  Imprevemen^  of  the  cUy  of  Alkanp,   lly.  D,  J), 

Barnard.  •» 

The  object  of  ibia  address,  uhicli  is  a  sensil)le  and  elegant  compo- 
sition, is  to  encouriige  those  for  w  honi  it  was  written  in  the  important 
purposes  of  their  associatioo.  The  grand  purpose  of  education,  viz  : 
^oiiringw  into  communion  with  nature ^  and  to  make' us  acguaini^ 
with  her  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  place  ourselves  in  har^ 
mony  with  those  laws,  is  happily  illustrated  and  enforced.  "  Obedieace, 
(says  Mr.  Barnard,)  is  exacted  of  all,"  and  "  man  cannot  render  an. 
Intelligent  obedience  to  laws  of  which  he  is  utterly  ignorant."  The 
foundation  of  ail  human  learning,  he  would  spread  out  broadly  and 
sink  deeply  ia  natare,  and  tlie  whole  aoperstractare  he  would  raise  on 
that  basis. 


Sketch  of  the  History  of  Altlrborou^h  from  its  Jirgi  Settlement  to  the 
present  Time.    By  John  Daggett, 

A  pamphlet,  full  of  interesting  facts  and  historical  nnccdotos.  It 
originated  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Lyceum  in  1830  ;  and,  by 
request  of  those  who  heard  it,  has  been  re-written.  The  materisils 
have  been'mostly  derifed  from  oriffinal  sonrcet.  TradiliiMi  'has  sti^ 
plied  a  part,  and  mneh  has  been  gleaned  from  a  mass  of  >nilamioO]Ds 
and  almost  illegiUe  records  and  other  manuscripts.  The  author  h^a 
labored  to  be  accurate.  We  are  sure  that  his  book  is  amusincr,  and 
we  thank  hiin  for  bis  contribution  to  the  stock  of  topograpical  hist^rj. 


Euphemio  of  Messina;  a  Tragedy ,  translated  from       Italian  of 

Silvio  Pellico. 

For  any  pleasure  that  it  is  likely  to  convey  to  the  reader,  this  trage- 
dy might  as  well  have  remained  in  the  original.  It  is  a  miserable 
afiyr,  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  drama  ;  for  it  is  altogether  destitute  of 
dramatic  incident  and  interest.  The  dialogue  is  hdavy  and  lumbering,, 
and  the  speeches  often  long  enough  for  Congressional  haraogOM. 
The  narrations  are  dull,  and  the  descriptions  any  thing  but  picturesque. 
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If  we  regard  it  as  a  dramatic  poem,  there  ie  Dot  a  poetieal  thought  in 

tlie  piece,  from  the  first  entry  to  the  last  exit.  The  versification  is 
tame  and  lifeless  ;  and,  in  spite  of  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  heaven  and 
hell,  with  numerous  notes  of  adnurution,  exclamation,  and  execration, 
we  art  afraid  that  Euphemio  is  destined  to  as  little  popalarity  in  the 
study  as' upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Silvio  Pellico  must  try  his  hand  in  an- 
other departmenti-  and  the  translator  will  deserve  better  of  the  public 
by  making  English  of  good  prose,  than  by  adding  to  the  amount  of 
bad  poetry. 

Memoir  and  Poems^  of  Phi  His  Whcatley. 

This  is  a  republication  from  the  earliest  edition,  which  has  now 
become  very  rare,  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works,  in  some 
points  df  view,  which  the  literary  world  have  ever  seen — ^the  poems  of 
an  African  Slave  I  Phillis  was  brought  into  Boston,  in  that  condition, 
in  1761,  when  between  seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  and  bought  by 
Mrs.  John  Wheatley,  who  gave  the  child  her  own  name,  and  took  her 
into  her  own  family,  and  gave  her  the  means  of  such  education  as  she 
attained.  This  poetry  was  written .  mostly  at  a  very  early  age — all  of 
it,  we  think,  before  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  the  author,  indeed,  did  not 
live  much  beyond  that  period.  Of  the  literary  character  of  these  com- 
positions one  extract  will  give  a  tolerable  idea.  The  menioir' will  be 
found  interesting. 

mjvan  Td  the  mornino. 

Attend  my  lays,  ye  ever  honored  Nine, 
Anist  my  labors,  and  my  strains  refiue ; 
In  amoothest  aambers  pour  the  notss  along, 
For  bright  Aurora  now  demands  my  soog. 

Aurora,  hail !  and  all  the  thonmnd  dies, 

Wliu-h  deck  thy  progress  throii<rh  the  vaulted  skies: 
The  morn  awakes,  and  wide  extend  her  rays ; 
On  ev'ry  leaf  the  gentle  zephyr  plays ;   ■  ' 

Harmonious  lays  the  featherfd  race  resume. 
Dart  the  bright  eye,  vid  shake  the  painted  plume. 

Ye  shady  ijroves,  yofjr  verdant  bloom  display, 
To  shield  your  poet  l'ron\  the  burning  day :  " 
•    Calliope,  awake  the  saered  lyre. 

While  ihy  fair  sisters  fan  the  pleasinij  fire. 
The  bowers,  the  gales,  tiie  vanegaled  skies, 
In  all  their  pleasnres  in  my  bosom  rise. 

See,  in  the  east,  the  illustrious  king  of  day  1 
His  risine  radianee  drives  the  shades  away— • 

But  O  !  ffeel  his  fervid  beams  too  strong, 
And  scarce  begun,  concludes  the  abortive  song. 
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UNITED  STATES. 
Congress.  The  debates,  in  both 
Houses,  on  the  question  of  tliu  removal 
of  the  Public  Money  from  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  continued, 
at  intervals,  during  the  month.  On  the 
4th  of  February,  uie  President  of  the 
UnUad  StatM  tniHnmtt«d  the  fii^lowing 
to  bodr  Hooset : 


To  thf  Senalf  anil  Ifousr  of  Rrpresrntnticts. 

I.  deem  it  my  duty  to  communicate 
to  Congress  tlie  recent  conduct  of  the 
Bank  of  tlic  United  Slatt-n,  in  refusing 
to  deliver  the  books,  papers,  and  funds, 
in  its  poflsession,  rulatin|f  to  tb«  execu- 
tion CI  the  ;u;t  of  Cim^^ress  of  June  7th, 
3832^  eutilk'd  uii  act  supplementary  to 
the  "  Act  for  the  relief  of  certain  ■ar> 
vising  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revo- 
lution." The  correspoadeuce  reported 
feij  tile  Secretary  of  War,  and  herewith 
tcansmitted,  will  show  the  grounds  as- 
sumed by  the  bank  to  justify  its  refusal 
to  make  the  tiansfer  directed  hj  the 
War  Department.  It  does  not  profess 
to  claim  the  privilege  of  this  agency  aa 
a  right  secured  to  it  by  contract,  nor  as 
a  benefit  conferred  by  the  ffovernmeat, 
l^ut  as  a  burthen  from  which  it  is  wilt- 
ing to  be  relieved.  It  places  ils  refusal 
upon  the  extraordinary  ground  that  the 
corporation  has  a  right  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment upon  the  legality  of  the  acls  of 
the  constituted  authoritie8,in  a  manner 
in  which  the  stoelLholders  are  admitted 
to  have  no  interest,  and  it  impedes  and 
defeats,  as  far  as  its  powers  will  permit, 
the  ezecntton  of  a  measure  of  the  ad* 
ministration,  because  the  opiniori  of  the 
corporation,  upon  the  construction  of 
wt  act  of*  Oongress,  diflVrs  fWmi  that  of 
the  proper  officers  (if  the  United  States. 

The  claim  of  this  corporation,  thus  to 
usurp  the  fonetions  of  tne  judicial  pow- 
er, and  to  prescribe  to  the  executive  de- 
partment the  manner  in  which  it  shail 
•xecote  the  trust  confided  to  it  by  law, 
is  without  example  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  if  the  acts  of  the  public  ser- 
vants, who  are  responsible  to  the  people 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  execute 
their  duty,  may  thus  be  checked  and 
eontroleu  by  an  irresponsible  money 
eori^ration,  thea,  indeed,  the  wholo 
VOL.  VI.  4«k 


frame  of  our  government  is  changed, 
and  we  have  established  a  power,  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  above  wliafc 
we  derive  from  the  people. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  accompany- 
ing statement,  marked  A,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  accounts  received  nt 
tlie  War  Department,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  its  branches  have  in 
their  possession  near  half  a  million  of 
the  public  money,  received  by  them 
under  the  law  of  ISili,  which  they  have 
not  yet  accounted  for,  and  which  they 
refuse  to  pay  over  to  the  proper  agente 
for  the  use  of  those  persons  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  withdrawn  irom  the  trea- 
sury. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  hank  to  ifuide 
and  direct  the  Executive  upon  the  con- 
struction and  execution  of  an  act  of 
Congress  should  have  been  put  forward 
and  insisted  on  in  a  case  where  the  im- 
mediate Bollerers  from  their  conduct 
will  be  the  surviving  veterans  of  the 
revolutionary  war;  for  thu  evil  falls 
exclusively  upon  the  gallant  defenders 
of  their  country,  and  delays  and  embar- 
rasses the  payment  of  the  debt  which  the 

Srttitude  of  the  nation  has  awarded  to 
lem,  and  wliich.  in  many  instances,  is 
necessary  for  their  subsistence  and  com- 
fort in  their  declining  years. 

The  character  of  the  claim  set  up  by 
the  bank,  and  the  interest  of  the  par- 
ties to  be  immediately  affected  by  it, 
make  it  my  duty  to  submit  the  whole 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  Congress ; 
•no  f  teave  it  to  their  wisdom  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  the  honor  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  just  claims  of  the  iadi- 
vidaals  injured  by  tho  ptoeeediiifs,  migr 
be  deemed  to  require. 

Having  called  for  the  opinion*  of  the 
Attorney- General  upon  this  occasion, 
with  a  view  to  a  tliorough  investigation 
of  the  questionr  which  has  thus  been  pre- 
sented for  my  consideration,  I  inclose  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  that  oflScer,  and 
add  my  entire  eataewr«Moi»  the  viowa. 

he  has  taken.        AVDBBW  JaoksoH. 

Feb.  4,  18:i4. 

In  the  Senate  this  message  was  re* 
Ibrred  to  the  Committee  on  .tUe  Jtadid- 
■iy*.,iiir1lie  Hons*  of  Repwacntotivoa 
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to  the  Committee  of  Wayt  and  Meant. 

The  last>mentioned  Cotiimint'c  miide  a 
report,  in  which  thev  state  their  opinion 
that  the  bank  has  taken  a  poattion,  and 
Bet  up  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  the 
funds,  books,  and  papers  in  question 
which  cannot  be  rapported.  The  opin- 
ion  of  the  Attorney  - <^en«ral,  communi- 
cated by  the  I'resideat,  they  say  con- 
taina  a  hiatory  of  the  agency  of  the  bank 
in  the  payment  of  pensions,  and  of 
olainiH  under  tlie  act  of  liiiUf  and  also  a 
ibil,  and  the  committee  think,  a  oorroet 
view  of  the  law  of  the  cast*. 

The  minority  of  tJie  committee, 
Meaara.  Gorham,  Hinney,  and  Wilde, 
presented  to  the  House  a  ooonter  M- 
port,  concluding  as  follows : — 

The  minority  finally  submit  to  the 
House,  that  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
bill,  in  placing  the  annual  expenditure 
of  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars,  under 
the  direction  of  an  Executive  Depart- 
ment, by  agents  appointed,  and  remoT> 
able  by  that  Department,  and  practi- 
cally remonsible  to  it  alone,  is  a  meaa* 
ore  which  ia  contrary  to  the  apirit  of  the 
existing  laws  of  Congress,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  whole  levenne  of  the 
country  is  possessed  by  persons  whom 
Congress  have  not  approved,  whom 
they  do  not  control,  whose  solvency 
they  cannot  ascertain,  whose  fidelity 
they  capnot  secure,  whose  use  or  abuse 
of  the  treaaore  ia  a  matter  for  which 
those  persons  are  not  accountable  to 
Congress,  or  to  any  otlicer  appointed  or 
removable  by  Congress.  This  poaition 
of  the  revenue,  Uie  minority  cannot 
think  is  one  which  the  {)eople  of  the 
United  Statea  will,  upon  due  considera<- 
Uon,  approve  ;  and,  therefore,  they  can- 
not agree  to  a  bill  which  not  only  ag- 
gravatea  the  evil,  if  it  be  an  evil,  but, 
by  a  aide  wind,  sustains  all  that  has 
been  done,  both  as  to  the  removal  of  the 
depueites,  and  their  present  position. 
The  opinion  which  the  minority  enter- 
tain and  express  to  the  Uonie,  is,  that 
the  power  of  the  Executive  branch  is 
already  too  large ;  that  the  safety  of  the 
Gonstitation  oepends  npon  aneh  a  dis- 
tribution nf  powers  among  the  different 
Departments  as  will  keep  them  in  equi- 
ptrfse  t  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
lawful  and  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Executive  itself,  like  that  of  the  other 
Departments,  consists  in  their  being 
'kept  within  the  oonstitntional  limits. 
Feb.  17,  J8:i4. 

Mr.  Webster,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance,  made  to  the  Senate, 
Feb.  G,  a  Reuort  on  the  Letter  of  the 
Sacxetary  or  the  Treasury,  giving  his 


reasons  for  withdrawing  the  PabUe  De- 

;osites  from  the  l^iitid  States  Bank* 
'he  Report  concludes  as  follows 
The  committee,  therefore,  cannot  bnt 
regard  tlie  removal  of  the  deposites,  on 
the  whole,  as  a  measure  highly  inex- 
pedient, and  altogether  unjustifiable. 
The  public  moneys  were  safe  in  the 
bank.  This  is  admitted.  All  llie  duties 
of  the  bank  connected  with  these  pub- 
lic moneys  were  faithfully  discharged. 
Tins,  too,  is  admitted.  The  subject  had 
been  recently  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  tiiat  House  had  made 
its  opinion  against  the  removal  known 
by  a  very  unequivocal  vote.  Another 
session  of  Congress  was  close  at  hand, 
when  the  whole  matter  would  again 
come  before  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances to  make  the  removal,  with  the 
certainty  of  creating  so  much  alarm, 
and  of  producing  so  much  positive  evil 
and  suffering,  such  derangement  of  the 
currency,  such  proMure  and  distress  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  business  of 
private  life,  is  an  act  which  the  com- 
mittee think  the  Senate  is  called  on  to 
disapprove.  The  reasons  which  have 
thus  been  stated  apply  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Secretary  relating  to 
the  public  deposites,  and  make  it  un- 
necessary to  consider  whether  there  be 
any  difference  between  his  power  over 
nioneys  already  in  the  hank,  and  his 
power  to  suspend  future  deposites.  The 
committee  forbear,  also,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Secretary,  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  public  moneys  since  their  with- 
drawal from  tlie  bank.  They  forbear, 
too,  from  entering  into  any  discussion, 
at  present,  of  the  course  of  legislaticHi 
proper  to  be  adopted  by  Congress  under 
the  existing  state  of  things.  In  tliis  re- 
port, they  nava  confined  their  consid- 
eration to  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
the  reasons  assigned  first,  and  its  imme- 
diate consequences ;  and  on  these  points 
they  have  formed  the  opinions  which 
have  now  been  expressed. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  3,  Mr.  Polk  submitted  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  on  the  same  Letter,  eloaing  with 
the  following  Resolutions: — 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Bank  of  the 
United  Statea  ought  not  to  ha  i«-ebai^ 

tered. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Public  Depos- 
ites ought  not  to  be  restored  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  state  banks 
ought  to  be  continued  aS  tho  places  of 
deposite  of  the  public  money,  and  that 
it  is  expedient  for  Congress  to  make 
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farther  proviBionby  law,  prescribing  the 
mode  of  solection,  the  securities  to  be 
taken,  and  the  manner  and  tamm  4Mi 
which  lliey  are  to  be  taken. 

4.  Resolved,  That,for  the  purpose  of 
aseartainiBf  ,  aa  fiu  at  praetieable,  the 
cause  of  the  commercial  embarrassment 
and  distress  cnnipiained  of  bj  numerous 
aitiMBs  of  the  United  Statas,  in  waaAtf 
memorials  which  have  been  presented 
to  Congress  at  the  present  session,  and 
of  inquiring  whether  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  vio- 
lated ;  and,  also,  what  corruptions  and 
abuses  have  existed  in  its  management; 
whether  it  lias  used  its  corporate  ]^wer 
or  money  to  control  the  press,  to  mtaf^ 
fere  in  politics,  or  influence  elections; 
and  wbetbsr  it  has  had  any  agency, 
throngh  ita  management  or  money,  in 

1)roducing  the  existing  pressure  ;  a  Se- 
ect  Committee  be  appointed  to  inspect 
th«  booka  and  examine  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  said  bank,  who  shall  re- 
port w.bether  the  provision^  of  the  char- 
ter hare  been  Tiolated  or  not ;  and,  also, 
what  abuses,  corruptions,  or  mal-prac- 
tices  have  existed  in  the  management 
ofeaid  Bank;  and  that  the  said  com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  and  to  summon  and 
examine  witnesses,  on  oath,  and  exanft* 
ine  into  the  affairs  of  the  said  bank  and 
branches  ;  and  thoy  are  further  author- 
ized to  visit  the  principal' bank,  or  any 
of  its  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  books,  correspondence,  ac- 
eoQBta,  and  other  papers  connected  with 
Ua  manafrement  or  business  ;  and  that 
the  said  coiumittee  be  required  to  re- 
port the  result  auch  inreafigatten, 
together  with  the  evidence  they  may 
take,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 

fpF'  The  debatee  in  both  Hoaaea  of 

Congress,  for  about  two  months,  have 
been,  almost  exclusively,  connected  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  with  the  subject  of 
the  Removal  of  the  Public  Deposites 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Petitlona  and  memorials,  from  variona 
eeetionn  of  the  country,  have  been  pre- 
aented  to  Congress,  urgiRg  upon  that 
body  the  adoption  or  meaaurea  for 
the  relief  of  the  enibnrrassments  occa- 
Moned  by  tlie  extraordinary  pressure  in 
the  money  market.  In  the'  Senate  these 
documents  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance ;  in  the  House 
of  RepraaeBtaiivea,  to  the  Committea  of 
Waya  and  Meana. 

Postage.  The  net  amount  of  receipts 
for  Postage,  at  the  several  post-offices 
of  the  Union,  within  thejear  ending  on 
the  31at  of  March,  1833,  amonrding  to 


the  report  of  the  Post  Master  Genera!, 
lately  submitted  to  Congress,  and  print- 
ed, was  $],701,33S,  vis:  in 

Maine,       -      -       -      -  $40,942 

New-iiainpshire,   ...  21,229 

Vermont,         .      .      .  32,685 

Massachupctts,       -       -  154,444 

Rhode-Island,    .      •      •  17,Gb6 

Oooneetiont,        -      -      -  48,341 

New-York,       -      -      -  m\mi 

New-Jersey,         -  30,305 

Pennsylvania,   .      .  *  -  920,305 

Delaware,      .       -       -       -  0,590 

Maryland,         -      -      -  81,577 

District  Columbia,       •      -  15,731 

Virginia,    .       .       -       -  109,990 

North  Carolina,     -      -      -  35,722 

South-Carolina,        -      -  58,004 

Georgia,        -  75,420 

Florida  Territory,      -      -  7,506 

Ohio,     -      -     -      -      -  86,171 

Indiana,     «      *       «      «  ^  18,146 

Ilhnois,        -       -      -  12,350 

Michigan  Territory,        •  9,615 

Missouri,       •      •      •       -  17,648 

Kentucky,        -      -      «  49,511 

Tennessee,    -      •             -  '  41,402 

Arkansas  Territory,  •  ,  '  -  3,733 

Mississippi,    .      -      'i      .  2Sj430 

Alabama,   -      -      •      •  37,682 

Louisiana,     •      -      -      -  47,718 

,  Total,  |!l,701,338 

The  net  amount  received  in  Boston 
was  $09^3,  Salern  5,1>2^,  New-Bed fbrd 
r).746,  Lowell  3,463,  Newburyport  3,065, 
Nantucket  1,(540,  Worcester  1,743, 
Northampton  1,542,  Pittsfield  l,t29, 
Springfield  1,461,  Charlestown  1,377, 
Andover  1,175,  Lvnn  1,124,  Cambridge 
1,108,  Fall  River  i.IKU,  Amherst  1,008; 
New-York  city  171),7:«,  Albany  ir>,(;85, 
Rochester  8,671, Troy  8,089,  Utica  8,065, 
Bufliilo  5,5:J2,  Geneva  3,821,  Auburn 
3,056;  Philadelphia  112,78<>,  Pittsburgh 
15^.i7,  Harrisburgh  12,210,  Lancaster 
Xom;  Baltimore  58,643,  Frederick 
2,(r>8,  Annapolis  2,0Ui;  Washington 
6,082}  aicbmond  19,778,  Norfolk  8,894; 
Charleston  29,339;  Savannah  14,896, 
Augusta  14,202;  Mobile  ;  New- 

Orleans  34,361  }  Nashville  5,4iK);  Louis- 
▼Ule  10,701,  Lexington  5,(>52;  Cincin- 
nati 2t),140;  St.  Louis  (;,!)e!>.  The  whole 
number  of  post-othces  is  about  9,550. 
Nearly  a  quarter  part  of  the  whole 
amount  of  postage  is  paid  by  the  state 
of  New-York, — more  than  a  tenth  part 
by  the  city  New- York,— >and  about 
no  eleventh  part  by  the  atate  <i(  Maaia> 
chusetts. 

KENTUCKY. 
The  legiaktiuw  tecently  passed  an 
aei,  ioeoivoratiiif  a  bank  with  a  capital 
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of  five  millions  of  doUan,  which  is  to 
hare  not  less  than  four,  nor  mors  than 

six,  brancheH.    In  casf  of  failure  to  pay 
its  bills  in  specie,  oa  deuiaiui,  it  is  made 
liable  to  pay  damages,  at  toe  rate  of 
twelve  per  cent,  per  amMinii  during  the 
detention. 

OHIO. 

The  Ohio  legislature  adjourned  on 
the  3d  March.  One  Trust  Craapany 
and  nine  local  hanks  were  chartered 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $4,400,000. 
They  are  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company,  capital  $2,000,000.  the 
La  Fayette  bank  at  Cincinnati,  capital 
||1,000,000  ;  the  Clinton  bank  at  Colum- 
bia,  and  the  bank  of  Cleaveland,capita]9 
$300,000 ;  the  bank  of  Massillon,  and 
bank  of  CircleviUe,  capitals  $200,000, 
and  the  bank  of  Wooster,  bonk  of  Xe- 
nia,  bank  of  Sandasky,  and  the  bank 
of  New-Uaboni  capitals  of  4100,000 
each. 

INDIANA. 
Ba$tk*.  A  correspondent  of  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  (fives  the  foUowinf 

sketch  of  the  charter  of  a  Slate  Bank, 
recently  established  the  legislature 
cf  Indiana. 

The  Constitution  of  fho  s!ite  prohib- 
its the  incorporation  of  companies  for 
banking  purposes,  and,  of  course,  we 
have  no  banks.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides, however,  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly may  establbh  a  State  Bank  and 
Branches,  not  exceeding  one  to  three 
counties.  The  charter  now  adopted, 
proposes  ten,  or  rather  twelve,  Branch* 
es,  but  their  organization  t<i  prospective. 
The  Branches,  each,  as  they  organize, 
elect  one  DiMCtgr  of.  the.  Stale  Jtenl^; 


so  that,  when  the  Branches  are  all  es- 
tablished, they  will  be  represented  at  the 

State  Hank  by  twelve  Directors.  The 
legislature  elects  four,  and  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Branches  have  a  Board  of 

from  ten  lo  thirteen,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  State  Bank — three  appointed  by  the 
State  Bank,  and  seven  or  ten,  as  the 
case  may  be,  elected  by  the  individual 
stockholders;  the  preponderance  being, 
in  both  cases,  on  the  sideof  theindivio- 
ual  stockholtVers.  The  state  pays,  in 
specie,  $.'>0,0(MJ  to  each  Branch,  at  its 
organization,  and  the  individual  stock- 
holders $30,000 ;  together  $80,000,  or 
one  half  of  the  required  capital  of  each 
Branch.  The  residue  of  the  stock,  being 
$80,000  to  each  Branch,  is  to  be  paid  in 
two  annual  instalments;  and  the  state 
agrees  to  pay,  besides  her  remaining 
$8(),0<M),  the  instalments  for  her  citizeMf 
provided  they  mortgage  real  estate  to 
secure  the  payment  in  nineteen  years, 
with  six  per  cent  interest.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  dividends  aeoruing  are  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  individual  stock  ac- 
•ount,  and,  it  is  thought,  will,  before  the 
expiration  of  the-nineteen  yws,  pay  up 
his  subscription,  and  release  his  real  es- 
tate, leaving  itim  his  bank  stock,  paid 
for  its  own  profits,  except  the  first 
instalment.  The  dividends  accruing  to 
the  state  on  her8t^k,and  tocitiaens 
whose  stock  has  been  paid  l>y  the  etate, 
constitute  a  Sinking  Fund,  and  are  to  be 
regularly  withdrawn  from  the  Bank, 

-and  loaned,  at  long  periods,  on  real  es- 
tate secnritv.  1  he  dividends,  and  their 
accnmulnlions  of  interest,  thus  loaned, 
are  held  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds 
issued  by  the  st.ite  to  raise  the  capital 
of  the  Banks,  so  far  a&  the  state,  under- 

•takeetajdo.it. 
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AND  OBITUARY  NOTICES  OF  PERSONS   LATF.LY  DECEASED. 


At  Washington,  Feb.  18,  WIUJAM  WIRT. 
The  Natinnnl  Gnzette  ftufrilliei  the  fbilowlng 
Biographical  BIcetch : 

In  point  of  pecuniary  ctrcanntaiices  nnri  early 
cdiication,  the  Mlbject  of  oiir  memoir  had  whnt 
nay  be  reekooci  mMdling  advantnces,  consid- 
ering tile  aapeM  of  oar  eoantry  in  both  particu- 
lUB  at  thai  earij  day.  His  iwicnts  left  Mtn  aome 
patrimony,  enuill  indeed,  Mit  wbieli  was  auffl* 


cleat  In  prbeme  Mm  Hie  Mual  taatmetfon  ortbe 

Pimmar  school.  He  waa  bora  at  Bladensburg. 
Maryland,  on^'the  9fb  of  November,  1772,  and^ 
was  the  yonngest  of  alx  children  of  Jmob  and 
Henrietta  Wirt.  Hfa  father  waa  a  Swisa,  bia 
mother  a  German ;  the  first  died  when  be  was 
yet  an  infant,  the  latter  when  he  was  but  eifcht 
years  old.  An  orphan  at  this  tender  age,  he 
pasxcd  into  the  fnniily  atid  ciiard'mnsliip  nf  )>is 
Uncle,  Jasper  Wirt,  who,  as  well  as  liif  wife, 
waK  a  Sw  ifts  by  birth,  and  tlien  rexided  near 
the  name  villaee  not  »r,  WO  think,  Aom  the 
Washineton  roan. 

The  villace  of  l!ln(!(>nHlinrp  was  at  tlii?)  time 
the  most  active  aii<i  (nisthnp  plare  of  trade  in 
Iklarj'land.  It  ptands  in  tiie  inid.st  of  a  tobacco 
country,  and  was  ilieti  tlif  (irt  Htcst  place  of  ex- 
port for  the  state.  1'here  was  a  lamr  '■  toliacco 
inspection"  tliere,  several  ri(  li  n  -ideitt  mer- 
chants, and  Kime  Scotch  and  iiUi<  r  (nreign  fac- 
tors, with  iar^  capitals.  Duhnj;  this  its  "  hi(ih 
and  palmy  stale,"  a  lot  in  it  was  worth  the 
price  of  three  of  the  best  lots  in  Georgetown, 
velhaven,  (now  Alexandria,)  Haltimore.  Ft 
is  now  a  del  ayed  ruinous  hamlet,  through  which 
the  late  Attorney-Genenii  of  the  United  Btlttes 
baa  often  passed,  in  bis  professional  Jonneyt, 
with  those  natural  emotions,  no  dooht,  wliieh 
SQch  a«pot,reTistte4underau€h  drenmitancea, 
might  ezdie  In  mlndeoTleM  poetlictfl  aenaibiltQr 
than  hie. 

In  his  eerenth  year  be  was  sent  fkvnn  bomelo 
aehool ;  a  melaneholy  em  In  the  memory  of 
meet  boys.  'There  was  a  ehnttcal  school  In 
fleoneiown,  debt  ntileefmm  nindenabavg ,  un- 
ier  the  dhectim  of  n  Mr.  Rocers,  and  the  boy 
was  plaeed  toheard  at  the  house  of  a  Quaker 
of  the  name  of  Scholfield,  who  occupied  a  small 
log  house  on  Bridge-street.  Schools  for  teach- 
ing the  classics  were  rare  in  those  days,  and 
Mr.  Rogers's  contained  quite  a  small  army  of 
-boys  and  young  men,  of  whom  Richard  Ihctit, 
since  a  member  of  Congress  from  \  irL'inia,  was 
one.  Our  tyro  rcmaini'd  at  it  less  tlian  a  year, 
and  never  had  much  pleasure  in  reroIli  <  tine  it, 
perhaps  from  some  injudicious  riu'or,  whicli  he 
thought  had  the  elTect  of  breakirtr  his  =j>irit.  He 
was  transferred  to  a  r lassical  si  IhkiI  in  Charles 
county,  Maryland ,  alifii:(  tVirty  miles  from  HI a- 
denslinrg,  and  hoarded  with  an  old  widow  lady 
of  the  name  of  Love.  The  school  was  kept  by 
one  Hatch  Dent,  in  the  vestrj'  house  of  Newport 
church. 

From  Mr.  Dent's,  the  siibject  of  our  memoir 
was  removed,  in  his  eleventh  year,  to  a  very 
flourishing  Pchf)ol  Itept  by  the  Rev.  James  Hunt, 
«  Presbyterian  clergyman,  in  Montgomerj'  coun- 
Ir,  Maryland.  At  this  school  he  remained  till 
li  was  broken  up,  that  la,  till  1787,  and  here, 


Unifng  a  period  of  four  years,  he  received  the 
prine^  part  of  hhi  education,  being  eanled 

clasM( 


dnough  all  the  Latin 
.■tmiaUy  taught  in 


lea  then 


ed  in  geography  and  some  of  the  branches  of 
the  mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  trigo- 
nomttr}',  8ur\eying,  and  the  tir.<t  six  bofiks  of 
Euclid's  elements.  During  the  last  tw  o  years 
of  the  time,  he  iHtarded  with  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
most  important  part  of  whoce  possessions  waa  n 
good  jgeneral  library,  in  which  our  youth,  now  a 
lad  oftwelve  or  thirteen,  first  contracledf  a  pas- 
sion for  reading,  or  fbd  It  ratber,  it  being  flnC 
kindled  by  *«Ouy,  Earl  of  Warwick,**  wbIA 
he  obtained  IVom  a  carpenter  In  the  employ  at 
Mr.  Hnnt,  and  fhitber  fanned  by  a  ftagmeht  of 
Peregrine  Pickle,  neither  of  which  (hmoua 
works,  probably,  was  found  in  the  library  of 
the  reverend  preceptor.  Those  which  made  the 
nearest  appmacfa  to  Ihcm  were  the  British  Dra- 
ntatists,  w  hich  our  reader  devoured  w  ith  insa 
liable  appetite,  and,  having  exhausted  llietn, 
was  driven  from  necessity  to  the  works  of  I'oi>e 
atid  Addison,  and  then  on  Home's  Ekmentsof 
"Criticism. 

Mr.  limit  was  in  the  hahit  of  giving  his  boys 
one  day  in  tlie  court  week  at  Montgomery  court- 
house, to  go  and  bear  the  lawyers  plead.  There 
were  then  some  (list in^iiislied  \nm  at  that  bar, 
and  among  tiiem  one  wlm  )iad  just  com- 
menred  prnPlic*',  the  late  W  illi. iii)  li.  Dorsey. 
'i'his  was  a  grtmt  treat  to  flie  bo)S,  who 
made  their  way  on  foot,  eaily  of  a  iiiorning,  to 
the  court-house,  about  fotir  milisj  took  their 
fjosilion  in  some  gallery  t)r  ho\,  fr()m  which 
they  could  heas  and  .see  all  that  passed  ;  and 
looked  and  listened  with  all  the  greedy  atten- 
tion <rf young  rustics  at  their  first  visit  to  a  the- 
atre. The  struggles  of  y oil ng  Dorsey  with  the 
Teterans  opfiosedto  him,  found  most  favor  in 
Ibeeyesof  these  exoteric  disciples  of  the  law. 
He  was  fluent,  keen,  animated,  and  dexterous, 
and  as  often  ibe  foiler  as  the  fmled.  This  sport 
waa  so  deligbtAil  to  them  that  thev  deiemlned 
to  have  n  eonrt  of  their  own,  and  Witt  was  ap- 
pointed  to  draft  a  eonstitutinn  and  body  of  laws, 
wbleb  be  reported  aeeordingly,  with  an  apolo- 
getic letter  pieflMd.  In  this  court  be  was  a 
praerlttaiMr  of  eminenee.  The  semi-annual  ex- 
aminations and  exblbiti<ms  at  tbe  school  af- 
forded another  theatre  of  competition. 

When  Mr.  Hunt's  sctiool  w  as  broken  up,  his 

Cipfl  was  but  lifteen,  and  his  little  palrimony 
ilng  in-iitTi'  ieiii  eillier  to  support  him  at  col- 
lege or  meet  the  e.\[K'nse  of  a  professional  edu- 
cation, he  w  as  exposed  to  the  danger  of  an  idle 
residence  in  the  village  of  Hlnfleiishnrg,  under 
no  other  control  than  that  w  hich  his  guardian 
thought  pro}>er  to  exercise,  w  liicli,  practically, 
was  no  control  at  all.  rmtii  the  dan-jers  oftliia 
sttiiation  the  "  ronstitiition"  and  [irelatory  let- 
ter lirfurc  nieiiticiii  d ,  ili.inr  r  il  to  be  instni- 
mrntal  in  fleiivering  liini.  Among  the  boys  at 
school  when  that  juvenile  tritle  was  produced, 
was  Nininn  Edwards,  the  late  governor  of  Illi- 
nois, the  son  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Rd wards,  who 
resided  in  Montgomery  county,  and  subsequent- 
ly represented  that  dhMtictln  vongress. 

On  his  return  home,  young  Edwards  took 
with  hhn  the  aforesaid  constitution  and  letter 
for  the  amusement  of  bia  fhther ;  and  that  gen- 
tleman fancied  that  he  saw  something  of  prom- 
ise In  the  letter  which  deserved  a  better  ftta 
than  tbe  young  author^  seemed  likely  to  be. 
On  the  evidenee  of  tbia  little  essay,  for  be  had 
lai  tanning  that  he  bad  oem- 
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Bletad  the  esone  of  the  gnunimrMbool,  and 
bad  aai  the  mtmm  to  puwh  tii.-i  vdueatlon  Turther, 
perlmH,  too,  on  the  favoraitle  report  nf  hia 
leliooi-fHIowa,  he  kindly  wrote  to  invite  him  to 
take  up  bia  leaidenco  in  bia  family,  where,  be 
■aid,  be  coeld  prepare  the  writer**  ami  and 
nepbewa  ftar  cdl^,  while  lie  could  at  the  mjdo 
time  eontimie  bit  atudiea  with  the  aid  of  the 
smnll  library  there.  The  Invitation  waa  te- 
eepted,  andlbttdoately  so,  it  being  Mr.  WiltlS 
eonviction,  often  ezpreaaed,  that  it  waa  to  ibia 
gentlemnn'a  peculiar  and  happy  cast  of  cltaiae- 
ter  that  he  owed  moat  of  what  may  be  pniae- 
wnrthy  in  hin  own. 

Tlui  kin<l  iiiid  judicious  mnn,  took  mreat  pnina 
to  draw  (iiit  tlie  qualilifs  and  taU-nts  ol  Uie  youth 
from  Ihr  cliiiiil  nf  nutiital  li:isMiiliir--s. 
timidity  was  sso  sircal,  tlial  lie  imilJ  ■scarcely 
get  through  a  sriit*.-nro  iiitrllii^ilil'i  ;  .uul  tci  ror- 
ri'Cl  tlUH  l)lai«  ofteuilMT  Ins  rnrml  f  iidcav on-il  to 
laistt  hi!»  e-<liniate  ol'  liinis*  It.  kiinllv  rt  iiiiiulins 
liiin  (if  his  natural  ailvaiitapi  -^,  :iihI  thai,  in  tite 
•  oiniiiuii  (ilirast>,  the  jininr  nf  lil/i  liirlniir  \\  a-*  in 
Ins  (iw  II  liiiiid.  III."  at  till'  s  >iiii'  lum-  dirt-i  ttd 
niir  \  iiiuliV  attt  iilioii  to  liislm  n  al  stildlt';*,  \\  hit  li 
li  id  luriiii  I  no  part  of  hitf  rcudlug  in  hia  uiiacel- 
lanc.Mis  and  accidental  aelecliooa  fkon  Mr. 

Hunt".-'  Iilirary. 

L  iiih'r  tin-  ntof  of  Mr.  Kdwanls,  or  in  liis  in»- 
nuMliat(>  ncijzliliorhood,  the  subject  of  our  me- 
moir remained  about  twenty  months,  in  the 
occupations  already  deiicribed.  'i'liese  increait- 
ed  Ills  familiarity  with  the  Latin  and  Ureek 
claa8ic«,  and  led  him  to  exetciaea  of  bia  own 
pen,  which  often  ser^'ed  for  the  dedaoiatloni  of 
•the  bova  under  hia  instruction. 

In  tflia  year,  1789,  showing loine  symptoma  of 
"wbal  waa  fiaared  to'be  conaiunptioo,  l>e  waa  ad* 
'vtaedjbybiapbyaicfaiRtto  pMibe  winter  ion 
•outliem  dionate.    fie  went  accordindy  on 
iioraebacli,  aa  ftr  aa  Augusta,  in  Georpa,  and 
'•enaioed  there  till  the  iUlowing  spring.  On 
^temom,  he  eomaieneed  the  study  of  law  al 
Montgomny  COOIt-bOOse,  with  Mr.  VVilliatn  P. 
Hunt,  tii«  aon  of  hia  old  preceptor ;  this  he  puF- 
-aned  eub«equent|y  witb  Jlr.Tboniaa  Swann, 
-now  the  United  States*  Aneraey  fbt  the  IMa- 
'Met  at  Columbia,  on  wfaoae  application,  aided 
by  hia  good  oiSccs,  he  obtained  a  licenae  for 
practice  in  the  autumn  of  In  IIhs  same 

autumn  he  removed  to  Ciil|>epp(>r  cuuit-bnuse, 
in  Virginia,  and  coniincnrcd  his  profissiiinal 
career  there,  being  at  the  tunc  only  twenty  years 
of  age. 

Ilia  health  had  now  iMdiiiic  confirmed,  and 
he  entfiid  ^vitli  Ihe  advantag^^  of  a  viguruus 
constitution,  on  n  profi-ssiiin  wlutsf  tuilsoni<'n<>sd 
renders  tlial  aiuaiilauf  liaidl\'  let's  essential  to 
splendid  siuve^s,  tlian,  in  tlif  (ipinion  of  the 
(ireat  Cajftain  of  the  a<;<',  ii  \sas  tn  military  for- 
tune, lie  had,  from  nature,  the  furtln-r  recom- 
mendation of  a  Bi)0<l  |H-'rson  and  carriage,  and 
of  a  prepossessing  apjMtarance.  The  urUinity 
which  aflerwards  distinunished  him,  was  then 
alloyed  by  some  impctuousness  of  manner.  It 
aro«»e,  we  believe,  chictly  out  of  his  own  dilfi- 
dence,  a  feeling  wliirh  ollen  makes  the  express- 
ion turbid,  and  gives  an  air  nf  vehemence  to 
what  ia  only  hurry.  J I  is  utterance  waa  still 
filulty.  A  friend  wlio  knew  him  a. little  after 
this  period  says,  tliat  when  heated  by  argnmeni, 
hia  ideas  seemed  to  onlatrip  hia  power  of  ex- 
pieasioQ ;  hia  tongue  appeared  too  large ;  be 
dipped  aome  of  iii^  wordi  aadly ;  bia  voice, 
•weelnnd  muaical  in  conversation,  grew  loua 
and  haiah,  hieaitieolation  rapid,  Indntlnet  md 
Imperfect.  WHh  tbeae  advaotagea  and  defects, 
■oeb  as  tbev  were,  he  wan  to  begin  the  compe- 
titions of  ine  bar  fa  a  part  of  the  country  where 
be  waa  quite  anknown,  and  where  much  talent 
had  pre -ocGO  pied  the  ground  with  experience  on 
its  side,  and  acquaintance  with  the  people  and 
their  aflUia.  ^leie  is  no  part  of  the  world 


where,  more  than  in  Virginia,  theaa  embami^ 

ments  would  be  lesseoodto  a  new  ndventnwr  * 

and  there  is  no  where  a  more  couiteotts  race  Oi 
gentktnien,  accessible  to  the  pteposaessiena 
wliicta  merit  ezdtea.  Tlieie  was,  hewevari 
another  embonaaaoient ;  our  lawyer  had  no 
cauoe ;  bat  he  encountered  here  a  young  Mend 
much  in  the  sane  dteumstancea,  but  who  had 
a  dagle  case,  whieh  he  proposed  to  share  with 
Wht  W  the  naasaf  awtking  a  joiat  dstrt  t  and 
with  this  small  Slock  ia  trade,  they  went  to  at- 
tend the  ftnt  county-court. 

The  tiar  of  that  county  wanted  neither  taleai 
nor  courtesy  ;  and  the  champion  having  vindi- 
cated his  pretensions  to  fMitcr  the  lists,  was 
theticelorward  tfugagcd  in  many  a  couitcoua 
"  pa-sa^r  at  arms." 

Ilia  jt-arortwohe  extended  liis  |irai  tiie  to 
the  neigliliiitinL'  cuuiay  id'  .Mlx  iiiarlr,  w  lii  rr  in 
the  spriiiu  of  IT'.'.i,  In-  iiiarrit  d  IVIildri  d,  ilie  vUi- 
est  danghierof  Dr.  (Jcorgc  (idtiRr,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Pen  I'ark,  tlii'  st  ai  ol  that  gen- 
tleman, near  Charloiii-v  dir.  T\]i  taindy  with 
which  he  formed  this  coiiiicxion,  was  in  llic  first 
rank  id' oociely,  a  condition  wliii  h  it  adurni  d 
with  siilMtuiiliul  excellence,  with  the  gra(  cs  ili.it 
pive  t  legunce  to  life,  and  with  a  full  »>liare  uf 
Viigiiiian  hospitality.  His  father  in  law  was 
among  the  inotit  eminent  physicians  uf  the  day, 
but  not  more  distinguished  for  professional  skill 
than  for  his  classical  learning  and  hiis  tliMpience  ; 
and  he  is  well  remembered  in  Virginia  fur  a  flow 
of  pure,  natural  wit,  tn  which  he  added  the 
higher  chartn  of  warm  benevolence.  Of  these 
iptalities  hia  daaghter  inherited  a  large  portion, 
and  was  a  woman  of  laie  endowments  both  of 
mind  and  heait.  Tim  removal  uf  Mr.  Wirt 
brought  him  into  a  vary  anseaUe  and  desirable 
neigbboriiood,  and  MtiMaead  hin  to  tlieao- 
quaintance  of  many  peraons  of  siuch  worth, 
some  of  them  of  high  celebriQr,  asioBg  whom  it 
is  sulBdent  to  aMntion  Hr.  Itsnroe  and  Mr. 
Jeflbffsoa,  whose  eordial  friendihlp  he  gained 
andbeld  withovtabataoMntloaio  ondof  thehr 
lives. 

it  was  hers,  in  the  latter  pwt  of  179B,fhtt  tta 
fsntieaian  to  whose  sketch  we  taavtf  mentioned 
ouraelves  to  be  indebted,  first  saw  and  made  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  lie  bad  never,  he  saya, 
met  with  any  man  i<u  highly  engaging  and  pre- 
posscssiiitr.  His  (iirore  \mis  strikingly  elegant 
and  (  uiiiiiiaiidin;.',  u  illi  a  tai  r  uf  thr  lir>t  ordrr 
of  iiia^t  niiiir  heant)  ,  aiiunalt-d,  and  <'.\|ircssiiig 
high  iiiti  III  1 1.  His  masiieis  took  the  tone  nf 
his  heart ;  tliey  weie  frink  ojien,  and  cordial  ; 
and  Ills  couverHution,  co  which  his  reading  and 
early  piirsuilN  liad  given  a  clHH.sic  tiiiue,  was 
very  |>olislied,  gay,  and  witty.  Allogellitr,  liis 
friend  adds,  he  v\  as  a  most  fa.scinating  compan- 
ion, and  tu  tliose  of  hisown  age  irrcsistalily  and 
universally  winning.  'J'liis  was  a  dangerous 
eminence  to  <;ne  of  Ins  sik  i  il  turn  and  nun  nri- 
ul  temperament,  us  the  yoiing  and  g.i)  soiiglii  his 
company  with  eagerness.  The  intellectual  bias, 
however,  was  that  which  prevailed,  and  tillea 
his  hours  of  retirement  with  befitting  studies, 
lie  read  and  wrote  constantly  and  habitually, 
earnestly  employing  the  periods  thus  "  dedicate 
to  chfsene  ^s  and  the  bettering  of  his  mind,"  in 
stiid>  to;;  till  lathersof  English  literature,  Bacon, 
liocke.  Hooker,  and  others,  with  whose  works 
the  excellent  library  nf  Dr.  Gilmer  abounded. 
In  this  course  of  study  and  sooial  enjoyment  ia> 
tetchanged,  his  mind  improved  by  habitual  In- 
tercourse witb  men  who  wars  already  the  per- 
sonages  of  history ,  he  oonflaaad  10  reside  at  Pea 
Park,  practidog  prafesshmally  la  the  sunoaad- 
ing  countiea. 

His  hadneas  wan  tanidiy  increasing,  aad  ha 
was  already  conddsreo  as  well  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  in  the  elide  of  his  ptactice,  as  destined 
to  greater  emhienee,  when,  in  September,  1798, 
he  lost  hia  wife,  to  whomlw  was  %u^Mj  nl> 
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tacbed  and  with  whom  Ih  UimI  lived  mml  hap- 
pily. Tiielr  union  was  unt  bliti^cii  with  chil- 
dren. This  event  fell  beavii}  un  hi8  i(piril«,  and 
broke  in,  fur  a  time,  on  his  proleMkinal  occupa- 
tions and  ainia  ;  .mil  u  ith  a  view,  we  ttclieve, 
to  diverting  his  chnvi>  l>>  rhanpt- of  t^cenefbit 
friends  urxed  hint  to  ailuw  himself  to  be  nomin- 
ated in  the  next  electloa  of  Ckrk  of  the  liouso 
of  Delegate^.  TbI'  was  preii8e<l  nlno  by  several 
awvlMn  of  iofloence  in  the  House.  He  con- 
Moted,  ud  WM  oleded.  The  dutiea  of  bia  of- 
floe  oeoopied  only  a  ttw  of  tbe  winter  oioDtba. 
.  A  wpocl«bt<  auaqr  was  atiMhed  to  b,  ud  it 
kii  been  Md  bj  aevatal  pemHii  of  otaondor 
and  celebrity— by  John  Randolpby  bf  kii  MCi 
Edmund,  and  bv  Wyibe,  tbe  venerable  CImb* 
cellor  of  Virginia.  It  brongbt  bim  into  familiar 
intercourse  with  anotber  circle  of  tbe  active  and 
vigorous  minds  of  ttie  state,  among  I  hem  many 
choice,  itay  MpiriUt,  to  whom  tbe  wit  and  other 
fasci  nations  ul' tile  oew  cierk carried  their  luual 

alliin-iiient. 

He  hi'hl  ilie  fxist  of  ricrk,  by  two  siirrcefling 
elections,  till  Fetiruarj  ,  IHO-J.  Iri  llie  mean  lime 
he  did  nut  w  holly  rclimiiiish  liis  prac  tu  c,  ami 
volunteered,  in  1800,  as  tuiiiiscl  lur  tlie  airii.scd 
in  tbe  tiial  of  Callcnder,  wlioise  prosecution 
ninke:3  such  a  ficnrc  in  tiie  (lonnistu-  iM)liti<  al 
history  of  the  United  J^tatis. 

Ill  l{<i/2,  the  lesji^l^t'irf^  Virginia  gave  him 
nn  iinexnected  proof  of  its  confidence  ami  es- 
teem. It  was  found  necessary  at  ih'n  lime  to 
divi<if  the  busineHu  of  the  Couit  of  Chancery,  in 
which  Mr.  Wythe  then  presided ;  a  man  of  the 
deepest  learning,  and  the  heAt  civilian  that  ever 
appeared  in  that  ^tate.  Of  tfaree  chancery 
dWictH  now  created,  Air,  Wilt  waa  appointtid 
Chancellor  of  the  Mulem,  compreheadiog  tbe 
Eaatern  Shore  of  Virginia,  and  all  tlie  eouatloa 
below-Rictamond. 

Mr.  Wirt  waa  tbon  tart  tw«ilj-4ilBe  yeari  of 

»,  and  Irii-avpilntaMBt  lo  a  ooun  wboae  Juiis- 
tiea4tt*(ilvM  Important  Intererta,  aad  m- 
qnirai  mtii^  of  ckaiacter,  and  iuteirity.  aa 
BMcli  ao  oxtoi^va  aMatnmenta^  waa  an  emphat- 
ic nark  of  consideration  from  men.  who,  from 
bia  poat  of  Clerk  of  tbe  House,  bad  opportuni- 
tieo  of  knowing  him  more  than  usually  familiar. 
Tbe  duti«a  of  chanrelloriiihip  called  him  to  re- 
•ide  at  Williatii-luirL',  w  hen-  he  pn-sided  in  his 
court  with  imlii>iry  and  ahilily,  and  ^\  itii  equal 
Siitisfartiiiii  to  ^llllll^el  .uiil  |(aitii In  tin  au- 
tumn of  the  same  >  ear,  lie  inarrii'd  Kli/.aheih,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Culcmel  (iuuibie  of  Kich- 
mtmd  ;  an  estiinalile  lady,  !*till  livinp,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  large  family  of  s<ins  and  il  iMuIiters. 

ThiH  inarriRpo  led  to  liis  resiEiiatiun  of  the 
chancellorship,  and  liis  r«'sumptli'i)  ol  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  The  salary  was  inadeijuate  to  siip- 
poit  a  family  ;  but  other  consideiatums  probably 
conduced  to  this  step.  Einiilatiiin  is  not  extinct 
at  thirty,  ami  a  more  gtlrTiny  scene  of  action, 
waa,  perhajw,  more  acr«cal>le  to  hi!<  tempera- 
ment. In  the  fir^t  instance,  he  designed  a  re- 
moval to  Kentucky,  and  had  even  made  some 
preparations  with  that  view.  Diit  Mr.  Taze- 
well, who  then  resided  at  Norfolk,  earnestly 
nrgcd  him,  on  the  contrary,  lo  rem«ivc  thither; 
and  enforced  bla advice,  with  many  friendly  rep- 
loaentationa  and  offen.  VVc  believe  it  waa 
ebiafly  owing  to  the  inflnence  of  tbi«  gentleman, 
then  alieady  eminent  In  tbe  profeasion  whkh  ko 
adoma,  that  Mr.  Wtot  abandoned  bla  deaign  of 
going  to  the  Wort,  and  went.  In  the  winter  of 
18(13-4,  to  reside  at  Norfolk. 

It  waa  Immediately  before  his  removal  to  ffor> 
folk,  that  Mr.  Wirt  wrote  the  letter*  published 
In  the  Richmond  Arsus  under  the  title  of"  The 
nritish  Spy."  Tlii  \  w  ere  rom|Mis<;d  in  a  great 
d<  ;.'ree  for  diver>ion  of  mind,  with  little  care, 
and  with  sidl  expectation  of  the  favorable 
reception  they  met  at  the  time^r  of  the  pupu- 
iBiitjrtiMfnlaiaed  afterward.  They  have  liace 


Ijoen  collected  into  a  Bmall  volume,  and  reached 
the  tenth  edition,  'i'be  aketchi  s  of  living  char- 
acters wore  received  with  a  good  deal  of  curioe- 
ity  by  the  poUie,  and  nie  probnbiy  IblihfliI  ^ 
turea. 

At  Norfolk,  he  found  for competUoiatheTazo- 
wetls,  the  I'nylors,  the  Neversone  and  othera, 
men  in  the  (imt  rank  of  tbeir  piofeasion,  who  at 
tins  time  adorned  iu  bar.  He  continued  to 
practice  in  Norfolk,  and  in  tbe  coarta  oftlM  ani^ 
rounding  countiea  till  1806,  when  he  ooee  move 
changnd  hia  reaideace  to  Mcbmond,  eoHcMcd  to 
it  by  biaibmHy  nad  IHen^wheeoneelved  tiwt 
he  would  And  then*  •  wldor  and  more  laeiativa 
profbmbwal  Held.  In  dlie  eity  he  remained  tUl 
llie  appointment  tothoAltorney-Geneialship  of 
ttie  United  Statea. 

A  fortunate  occasion  for  his  professional  fame, 
occuried  in  the  year  following  hi;'  removal  to 
Itichmond,  when  the  celebrated  trial  nt  Aaron 
Hurr  took  place  in  that  <  it\ ,  on  a  f  liaice  «  bich, 
deeply  movinu  the  interest  ami  pa<.slon^  of  tlie 
whole  nalion,  made  laniiliar  \\  illi  ever>  persun 
w  ho  conid  read  ii  spa;M'r,  all  tlie  pailiesand 
ai  till-  111  till' cause.  'riu>  trial  (  iiiniiii  need  in 
tile  W  inter  of  If07,  and  Mr.  W  irt  w  as  retained, 
under  the  direction  of  President  Jetferstm,  to  aiii 
tbe  .Attorney  for  the  United  States  in  the  prose- 
cution. 

In  a  cause  bo  viporonsly  nrtred  and  defended, 
Mr.  \Vitt  enhanced  and  e\[(iiilt-d  mUt  t;veiy 
part  of  the  counlrj',a  reputation  which  issedora 
attained  at  thirty-live,  lii-o  princiiml  s|ieech, 
which  occupied  four  hours,  waa  replete  though- 
out,  with  a  creative  fancy,  polished  wit,  keen 
repartee,  or  logical  reasoning;  it  is  especially 
marked  by  that  comprehensiveness  ol  thought 
which  "  travels  beyond  the  ncoid,"  and  bringe 
UlnatiatiouB,  analogies,  and  aid  Aom  univonal 
reaaon  and  obrtract  truth. 

lit  1806,  Mr.  Wirt  waa  doeted,  without  any 
eanvaaa  on  hia  part,  a  member  of  tbe  Vtogtaiia 
Hooee  of  Delegatee  Ibr  the  dQr  of  RlebmoMl. 
Thia  was  the  AntanAtfee  inrt  flaw  be  ever  mi 
in  any  legislative  body,  profbtlng  the  more  con- 
genial or  more  neceaaary  parsuits  of  hia  piofte- 
aion,  from  which  neither  bis  popalarity  nor  the 
BUggeMions  of  tliuse  who  thoui^ht  they  saw  in 
politics  n  more  conspiciMins  theatre  of  action, 
prevailed  on  him  to  \\  illidnivv.  He  was  one  of 
the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
lielegates  in  that  session  to  whom  were  refer- 
red c»  rtnin  resoliitioim  touching  our  foreign  re- 
lations and  the  mea.sures  of  adiiiinistratitm 
w'liK  h  ciew  out  of  them  at  that  evceedmgly  eot- 
barrnssinc  and  critical  period.  Tlie  report  of  tbo 
coninuttee  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W  irt. 

The  report  vindicates  the  measures  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's administration  in  this  crisis,  and  urges 
the  support  of  tlieiii  on  the  nation. 

Ill  the  same  >ear,  ISOM,  he  wrol<'  the  essays  in 
the  F.nqnirer,  si-riuMl,  "  One  of  the  I'eople,"nd- 
dresi-ed  to  the  meinliers  of  foncress  wlio  had 
joined  in  a  protest  aj:ainst  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Madison  to  tlie  presidency.  In  these  bo 
portrays  the  character  and  eer>  i'ces  of  that  vcn- 
erable  statesman  with  a  warmth  and  emphaalt 
which,  now  that  time  has  ^lellowed  tlw  aaneil- 
tjf  of  the  period,  and  the  illustriouo  page  of  the 
coBrtimtioo  reposes  in  honored  retbemenl,  one 
wondem  to  think  ebould  ever  have  been  nnroe 

"%» tbie  period,  tbereibve.  tOI  1817,  Mr.  Wirt 
eontlnned  to  pnctiae  biw  In  Kicbmond  and  Ite 
▼idni^,  nad  we  have  little  to  record  of  tbe  in- 
terval, ezcept  bla  Increaalng  reputation.  During 
this  period  he  gained  aevenil  suits  of  parliriilnr 
celebrity  and  interest.  In  18l'2,  he  wrote  ttie 
aeries  of  papers  entitled  "The  old  Hai  lielor." 
They  were  originally  piiblislied  in  the  Kichitiund 
Enrpiirer,  and  iKive  since,  in  a  coUoCled  Ibrm, 
passed  througii  several  editions. 
Tba^Ufe  of  FWildi  Beniy,**  nwwfc  oott- 
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templated  Tor  aome  yean,  but  |mt  aside  by  pro- 
fenional  pursuiu,  and  eventually  uimpleted 
amidst  thp  inr«-!isant  hurry  or  them,  wna  pub- 
lished ill  SfptcmlKT,  1H17.  This  is  the  longest 
of  Mr.  Wirt's  litcniry  iiroductiona.  It  hod  an 
extensive  circulation,  whicli  would  havt-  Im  imi 
peater  yet,  but  lbr<;irriiiiist:mrc-i  linvitia  iin  ron 
nnction  with  its  po|»iil;iril>  or  literary  iin  rit.  In 
18H!,  Im  was  n|i|uiinti  'l,  liy  Mr.  Mulisdn.  the 
Attorney  of  tin-  rintcd  .■^t;iti-'i  fur  tin-  l>istriclof 
Virginia,  and  m  ihf  aniiniin  <ii' the  I'lljowin)! 

{ear,  by  Mr.  .Mcrinn',  Alturiirv^iJi  iicrril  ot' th(' 
Tnitt'd  .^liiti's.  liriili  rlir<r  aiKtiiintmnits  ucre 
unsolicited  and  iiiif  x(m  <  led  In  iiiin.  In  coii*e- 
quenco  of  the  latter,  he  removed.  In  Um  WlDtW 
of  1817- !(<,  to  Washincton. 

At  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  found 
tlie  hichcKt  foren.«ic  theatre  in  the  rountry,  and 
perhaps  there  never  wan  one  in  any  rountry 
that  presented  a  more  splendid  array  of  leuriiing 
and  taieutit  roiijoiiied. 

In  how  many  conflirts  he  sustained  these  odds 
•gsint  him,  with  a  vluor  nlways  adequate  to  the 
oeeaaion,  is  very  well  known  to  those  who  are 
flimillarwith  our  judirinl  history.  Tll<»otiireof 
AttMiMy'tienerel  be  held  twelve  years,  throuKh 
the  entire  adminlttntlone  of  Mr.  Monroe  and 
Mr.  Adame  longer,  by  nxby  yeu*]  than  it  baa 
ever  been  lield  m  any  other ;  and  in  ibia  noat, 
•Iwaya  arduoaa,  bla  fahon  seem  niacb  to  iiave 
rariMaMid  iboae  of  bJa  predeeeaaoca.  Bcareely 
nny  of  tlwm  ivaided  at  WaabbiiileBiQor  did 
they  act  naWnbet*  of  the  cabinet.  They  left 
BO  written  precedents  nor  opinions,  nor  any 
other  trace  of  their  niflcial  course,  to  aid  their 
surreM^ors.  IMr.  Wirt,  on  the  contmry,  left  be- 
hind him  three  Inrct*  volumes  of  oflicini  opin- 
ions. His  prarfice  soon  lierame  larsre  in  the 
Puprenift  ("ourl,  and  with  it  hi.s  celebrity,  as  a 
profound  jurist,  no  less  than  an  orator  of  llse  first 
rank  of  l:is  rotemponri*  s.  .\  fiicnd  lias  n-mark- 
e<l  of  liim,  that  his  dilir;eni  labor  w  vW  deservwl 
this  sni  t  ess.  "  He  was  alw  ays,"  says  he,  "  a 
man  of  lahor;  oocasionally  (.f  ino-t  intense  and 
unreinittlnii  lalKir.  H<;  \\a-  the  nnivt  Knprtinnir 
man,  alco,  I  ever  knew:  lor  I  can  Irnlv  '>a\  that 
I  never  hear<i  him  s|wak  alter  any  leniith  of  time, 
without  beinj!  siirprise<l  an<l  delighted  at  his  im- 
provement both  in  manner  and  substance." 

At  the  ( to*e  of  Mr,  Xii  iirw's  administration, 
Mr.  Wirt,  havinc  re«ii»ned  the  .Atmrney-lJenf  r- 
alship,  removed  to  lialtimnre,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  reside.  He  had  been  previuuisly  selected 
by  the  citizens  of  Washineton,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams,  to  pronounce  a 
diacoMve  on  the  lives  and  characters  of  those 
two  remarkable  men ;  thia  waa  delivered  on  the 
19th  of  Oetober,  J8H.  It  coatatne  leveial  pas- 


eagea  of  a  atndn  attofether  woitby  of  one  of  the 

nioet  impnsasiveoeeasiona  that  ever  happened  in 
any  afe  or  country.  In  I^,  be  delivered  an 
address  to  one  of  the  literary  societies  at  Rut- 
ger's  College,  and  another  in  the  same  year,  at 
tin:  celebration  in  Ilaltiimirt*  of  the  triumph  of 
lilierly  in  France.  Tin  curious  liiscourseg 
have  l.ee^ii  printed,  ami  an-  in  the  Jiaiida  of  the 
puldic. 

.An  opinion  prevailed,  perhaps,  at  one  time, 
that  it  \v  as  rather  in  the  ornate  than  the  severer 
ipialilies  of  iiniiiiry  that  Mr.  Wirt  e\t  elled.  Ex- 
re(>t,  indeeil,  tiiat  some  of  bis  liiillianres,  if  we 
may  call  them  so,  found  their  way  into  popular 
Work)*,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  lu  iter  reasmi  for 
supiMismt.'  a  person  \\  lio  \s  rote  with  tasle,  and 
ppoke  \\  iili  tur!  e  ami  )( i  lini:,  on  that  account,  to 
wuiit  aruumeni,  than  li>r  the  converse  in  the 
case  of  the  attorne> ,  \\  ho,  tis  the  jest  poes,  waa 
re|H>rted  to  lie  a  treat  lawyer,  because  he  wns  a 
miserable  speaker.  Those  who  knew  him  the 
earliest,  concur  that  the  strilcinK  feature  of  hia 
mind  '^waa  the  power  of  argument,  of  cloae, 
conniNrted,  cogent,  lORical  leaaoning."  In  the 
unforeseen  pMRtfl  that  ariae  befbro  n  eoait, 
where  the  argument  oTcouniei  muat  be  iMlMt  • 
and  exteroponneoua,  be  waa  alwaya  «niiieilt 
for  ready  fime  aa  weu  aa  for  tncM  order. 

The  aobject  of  the  above  meuHiir  acqnbed  a 
new  intereat  whh  the  wiMIe  ftom  hia  noaihia» 
tlon,  by  the  Antlaiaapnlc  ConventioD,  arcembM 
at  Baltimore,  in  October.  1839,  aa  a  candidate 
for  the  Preaidennr  of  the  United  Btatea :  an  em- 
inence to  which  he  would  have  brouKht  the  pre- 
tensions of  pnrc  morals  and  native  dignity  ;  of  a 
biah  intellect,  clear,  vienrnus  and  direct;  retln- 
ed  by  knowledce,  and  by  a  l.irire  acquaintance 
with  mankind,  especially  \\  iili  the  eminent  tal- 
ents of  his  ace;  of  profonrHl  constitutional 
learniniz,  anil  of  an  inliinate  knowledge  of  the 
points  and  course  of  our  national  |H>licy,  acquir- 
ed duriiiL'a  pernwl  of  twehc  \  ears,  diiriiiE  which, 
in  the  l  apariiy  of  .Attorney  (ienctal,  he  hi>ld  a 
Heat  in  Ihe  cabinet.  No  man  could  have  more 
inlesrity  in  private  lite,  anit  none  would  have 
broiiaht  into  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
a  more  sincere,  candid,  elevated,  or  patriotic 
piirjM>se.  Thouiih,  restrained  by  personal  and 
professional  coiisidenitmns,  he  never  mingled  in 
the  com|>etitions  of  |)oHticj<,  he  has  spolten  and 
written  on  many  of  the  questions  which  have 
acitaled  and  divided  the  public  opinion.  Such 
n  mind,  u  itb  such  opportunities  and  occasione 
of  oliser>  alion,  must  have  cast  over  the  whole 
field  of  our  |M>licy,  that  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive glance  which  justifies  thia  recent  proof  of 
the  confidence  of  a  conaidenMe  poitioa  of  thft 
paUio, 
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OBSCRTATION8'  RELATIVE  TO 

THE  J&XECUTIOBi  OF  MAJOR  JOHN  AMDRE  AS  A  SPY,  IM  I780y. 

COaaKCTING  KRBORS  ASD  RXFCTINO  FAI.S£  IMPUTATIOVSk 

BY  JAMES  TH  ACHE  R,  M.», 

Wbo- WM  present  at  the  execution.  ^ 

The  event  of  the  executioin  of  Major  John  Andre,  as  a  spy  in  cor 
camp,  in  1780,  and  the  transaction  as  connected  with  the  treason  of 
the  infamous  Benedict  Arnold,  is  incorporated  with  our  history,  and 
vnif  be  tranBmittfld'to  fotnre  generations.  Bat  there  are  some  eircain- 
stanees  retntif  e  to  that  allihr  which  have  received  eredeiice,  either  li 
authentic  or  traditionary,  which  require  to  he  explained  an  J  corrected. 
Unbiased  truth  is  a  choice  material  in  history,  while  ambiguous  and 
vague  surmises  form  a  blnmish  no  less  prominent,  than,  in  sculpture  and 
paiuting,  would  be  a  false  feature  in  the  countenance.  But  a  vioiation 
of  tmth,  impeaching  personal'  character,  emanates  not  firom  aa  honora- 
ble and  inceUigent  mind,  and  in  c  species  of  sKuidbr  whidi  atdmiis  of 
DO  extenuation. 

In  the  year  1778,  General  Wayne  was  despatched  on  a  foraging  ex- 
piedititm  near  the  enemy's  Tines;  he  was  attacked  and  a  skirmish  en- 
sued, but  he  accomplished  his  object  and  brought  off  many  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  a  quantity  of  forage.  On  this  oecaMon,  Major  Andre  composed 
a  satirical  poem,  called  "  The  Cow  CkaiE,*^  which  was  published  in 
Rivington's  paper,  in  New- York,  It  was  filled  with  irony  and  satire 
npon  the  American  officers,  but  particularly  pointed  at  General  Wayne^ 
representing  that  his  baggage  was  taken,  which  contained 

His  Congee Mt  Dollani  an4  his  prog,. 
His  military  •peeehes ; 

His  cornstalk  :  whisky  for  his  jfrog. 
Black  stockings  and  Uua  bree<SiM/*' 

The  concluding  stanza  runs  thus : 

"  But  now  I  end  my  lyric  strain; 
I  tremble  while  I  thow  it, 
Lest  this  sams  watrlor>drover  Wayn*^ 
flbooldsvar  eatch  tha  poek." 
VOL.  VK  46 
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In  Judge  JohnsoD's  elaix>ratc  life  of  General  Green  there  is  a  ipis» 
take,  which,  had  it  been  true,  would  ha?e  been  a  remarkable  eolnei" 
dence  with  the  prediction  in  the  last  line  of  the  song,  and  this  emur  of 
the  judge  led  the  author  of  the  life  of  General  Wayne  to  assert  that 

the  unfortunate  poet's  fate  has  changed  his  mock  heroic  to  a  tragic 
strain  ;  for,  when  taken,  he  was  delivered  to  Wayne,  at  Tappan."  Few 
facts  are  perhaps  more  generally  understood  than  that  the  captors  of 
Andre  deltfered  him  iminediately  into  the  hands  of  Lieulenatat-Colonel 
Jameson,  the  commanding  officer  on  the  lines.  By  this  officer  he  was 
delivered  to  the  charge  of  Major  Tallmadge,  now  General  Tallmadge, 
of  Connecticut,  who  conducted  the  prisoner  to  Head-duarters,  at  Tap- 
pan,  and  he  was  not  at  any  time  in  the  hands  of  General  Wa^ne.  It 
IS  fiuther  staled  by  Judge  Johnson,  that  Wayne  refused  to  sit  00  the 
court  for  the  trial  of  Andre.  Whether  that  officer  was  required  by  the 
Comoiaoder-in-Chief  to  sit-  on  the  trial,  or  whether  he  was  omitted, 
from  an  apprehension  of  prejudice  in  his  mind  against  the  prisoner,  on 
account  of  the  Cow  Chase,  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  he  was  not  one  of  the  fourteen  officers  who  composed  that  honor- 
able tribunal.  Judge  Johnson  has  unfortunately  committed  another 
nustake  in  making  Colonel  Laurens^  of  South-Carolina,  the  Jodge-Ad« 
vocate,  on  Andre's  trial,  instead  of  Colonel  John  Lawrence,  who  was 
the  Judge- Advocate-General  of  our  army. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  author  of  Revolutionary  Anecdotes 
has  been  led  to  make  the  following  mis-statement "  He  was  actually 
taken  by  a  party  from  the  division  of  the  army  immediately  under  the 
command  of  Wayne.''  I  feel  that  I  am  repeatipg  •  trite  and  well- 
known  fact  when  I  say  that  the  captors  of  Andre  were  not  soldiers,  but 
private  individuals,  employing  themselves  in  ranging  between  the  lines 
of  the  two  armies  for  their  own  benefit. 

■  Haf  ing  been  apprised  that  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  bad  investigated,  in 
the  fullest  manner,  the  subject  of  Arnold  and  Andre^  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  had  given  a  lecture  in  Boston,  which  was  received 
with  the  hii,'hest  applause,  I  was  induced  to  commence  a  corres|>ond- 
ence  with  that  gentleman,  making  a  few  intjuiries.  I  had  published  in 
my  Military  Journal  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances,  which  I  witness- 
ed at  the  execution  of  Major  Andre,  and  asserted  that  he  was  execoted 
in  his  royal  rcfimentels,  and  finding  that  fact  called  in  qnestioDf  I  took 
the  liberty  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Sparks  nearly  as  follows : — 

I  cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time,  recollect  his  dress,  except  his 
cocked  hat,  which  I  never  shall  forget  seeing  him  give  to  his  weeping 
servant  after  he  had  mounted  the  cart  When  I  wrote  my  journal  m 
occurrences,  from  day  to  day,  I  had  no  idea  that  it  ever  would  be  pub- 
lished, and  whether  I  inserted  the  fact  of  his  uniform  in  the  first  in- 
stance, or  at  a  subsequent  review,  I  am  now  unable  to  determine. 
The  general  impression  among  our  officers,  and^among  the  people,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  has  been  that  he  suffered  in  his  regimentals.  I 
will  now  offer  some  plausible  reasons  which  may  at  least  ^ve  connt^ 
nance  to  my  assertion.  There  was  an  intervention  of  nme  days  be- 
tween Andre's  capture  and  his  execution,  during  which  every  proper 
indulgence  was  extended  to  him,  and  I  know  of  nothing  to  prevent  his 
recovering  his  regimentals  from  Smith's  house,  where  he  left  them. 
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But  another  fact  is  still  more  to  the  purpose  ;  he  was  permitted  to  send 
into  New- York  for  his  clothes,  and  these  were  sent  to  him  by  his  ser- 
vant. His  regimentals  were  doubtless  now  within  his  reach  if  not 
btfiirev  Mm  w«s  visited  by  t  imniber  of  oor  ceoeral  cMoen,  tad'  it 
mfty  well  be  supposed  that  be  retained*  tbe  prkle  of  •  British  officer, 
tnd  would  throw  off  bis  borrowed  plebeian  habit,  which  indicated  his 
degraded  condition  as  a  prisoner  and  a  spy.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  re- 
corded in  my  Journal,  page  218,  that  on  his  trial  before  the  military 
tribunal  in  the  meeting-house  at  Tappan,  Andre  said  that  ,he  was  then 
in  the  dress  in  which  he  was  taken,  and  which  was  not  his  recioientals. 

'  But  after  his  condemnation  he  was  of  course  relieved  from  aU  restcalnt 
as  to  dress,  and  beinff  still  a  Briiisb  oflfeer  he  was  at  liberty  to  resamo 

-  his  uniform. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  unfortunate  man  in  the  view  of  execution. 
It  was  his  earnest  desire,  and  he  entreated  tbe  cuuanander-in-chief, 
that  he  might "  die  the  death  of  a  sdMier,  and  not  on  a  gibbet."  Spar^ 
ing  the  angnish  of  bis  mind,  no  answer  was  given  to  his  letter,  and  the 
victim  was  not  informed  of  the  mode  of  his  death  till  he  arrived  within 
view  of  the  gallows.  With  the  hope,  therefore,  of  being  indulged  in 
his  desire  of  meeting  his  fate  like  a  soldier,  can  it  be  imagined  that  he 
would  choose  to  appear  in  any  other  than  a  soldier's  costume  ? 

In  the  autamn  of  1881,  forty-one  years  after  the  interment,  tbe 
remains  of  Major  Andre  were  exhumed  under  the  direction  of  Mr* 
Buchanan,  the  British  Consul,  and  transmitted  to  England.  Finding 
no  indication  among  the  mouldering  bones  that  the  corpse  was  buried 
in  the  regimentals,  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  has  been  said,  complained  that 
Andre  was,  by  the  Americans,  robbed  of  his  uniform ;  but  a  more 
liberal  inference  would  have  been  that  they  were  returned  to  New-York 
by  bi^  servant. 

T  have  addressed  a  letter  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Hosack,  requesting  from 
him  some  particulars  respecting  the  disinterment,  and  should  address 
General  Talimadge,  but  I  am  kindly  promised  his  opinion  through 
your  corres^dence  with  him.  I  am  also  endeavoring  to  collect  the 
opinions  of  sotee  surviving  officers  on  the  subject,  and  if  I  receive  any 
thing  interesting  you  shall  be  informed  of  it. 

Mr.  Sparks  not  being  able  to  decide  the  point,  I  could  not  but  feel 
animated  to  a  thorough  investigation  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  real 
facts  respecting  the  uniform;  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  had  the  hap- 
piness to  find  that  my  efibrts  were  crowned  with  complete  success, 
having  discovered  a  document,  which  places  the  whole  affair  in  its 
proper  light.  There  are,  in  the  library  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  in  this 
town,  files  of  newspapers  embracing  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
a  generous  donation  from  the  venerable  relict  of  the  late  Judge  William 
Gushing.  In  my  search,  among  these  papers,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  the  Continental  Journal  and  Weekly  AdverHser,  of  Oelsisr  96, 
1780,  printed  in  Boston,  by  John  Gill.  In  this  pnper  there  is  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter,  dated  Tappan,  October  2,  the  very  day  of  tbe  execu- 
tion, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

"Tappan,  October  2, 1780. 
Ton  have  the  partieolan  of  Traitor  Arnold*!  oondnct  before  bis  getting  on 
bssid  of  the  Valtnre  doop  of  war,  which  lay  naarttddy  Pohit;  bat  hie  eonduci 
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aince  he  went  into  New- York  is  a  etill  greater  jsroctf  tif  hie  viUuiy  (if  fieater 
villaoy  was  possible^  At  hb  arrival  with  the  British,  he  had  abont  fifty  of  our 
warmest  friends  in  New- York  taken  up  and  put  into  dungeons  or  other  places  of 
confinement.  But  there  is  a  Providence  attending  the  unhappy  friends  to  their 
owtty,  Ifanft  futM  it  dnt  of  hfa  power  to  injure  them  other  than  by  imprisomiiBi. 
thwh'IWS  tho  pietipitate  flight  he  made  to  save  his  neck  from  the  halter,  that  bo 
had  no  time  to  move  off  a  single  paper,  or  an  other  matter  which  can  be  a  Iseti^ 
mony  against  those  he  would  otherwise  ruin  in  person  and  estate.  iQeneral  Rob- 
ertson came  up  yt'Kterfiny  to  Dobbs's  Ferry  with  a  flag-,  which  wns  soon  dismissed, 
•  '  it  being  of  so  trite  a  natuise,  viz.  to  entreat  his  Excellency  General  Washington, 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Henry  Clioton,  to  use  lenity  to  Major  Andr«.  It  had  the 
effect  to  respite  him  for  a  few  hours,  as  the  flag  did  not  return  till  after  five 
o'clock,  which  was  the  hour  fixed  in  general  orders  for  his  execution.  This  day 
at  t^Nrelve  o'ehicdt  it  took  ploee,  by  hanging  him  by  the  neck.  Perhaps  no  person 
on  like  occasion  ever  suffered  the  ignominious  death,  that  was  more  regretted  by 
officers  and  soldiers  of  every  rank  in  our  army,  nor  did  1  ever  see  any  person 
meet,  his  fhte  with  more  fortitude  and  equal  conduct.  When  he  was  ordered  to 
mount  the  wagon  under  the  gallows,  he  replied  he  was  ready  to  die,  but  wished 
the  mode  to  have  been  in  some  more  eligible  way,  preferring  to  be  shot.  After 
ho  Ind  opoaed  his  shirt  coUar,  fixed  tho  tope,  and  osd  his  handkerchief  over  liii 
ores,  he  was  asked  by  the  otKcer  commanding  Llie  troops  if  he  wished  to  say  any 
thing  ?  He  replied,  '  I  have  said  ail  I  had  to  say  belure,  and  have  only  to  request  i 
the  gentlemen  present  to  bear  testimony  that  I  meet  death  as  a  braro  man.^ 

"The  flag  mentioned  to  have  come  out  wilh  Genei-nl  Robertson  was  received 
by  General  Green  and  Colonel  Hamilton ;  and  wiial  is  curious,  Arnold  sent  his 
resignation  by  desire  that  General  'Waahingtnn  should  forward  it  to  €j*Mgnm, 
with  an  insolent  letter  intimating  he  never  would  serve  Congress  any  more,  nor 
need  they  expect  it ;  and,  moreover,  if  Major  Andre  should  be  executed  by  order  of 
Geaern  Wash  i  BIT  ton,  il)at  he  would  strike  a  t>low  on  some  of  his  friends  on  the 
continent  that  should  sufficiently  retaliate  for  the  loss  to  his  Prince.  General 
Green,  when  he  had  read  the  letter,  treated  it  with  contempt  and  threw  it  on  the 

8 round  beHu-e  General  Robertson,  which  he  miffht  return  to  the  traitor  if  lio 
lought  proper."  *  *  *  *'  He  was  dressed  in  full  uniform,  and  aHer  the  eze* 
eotton  bis  servant  demanded  his  clothing,  which  he  received.  His  body  was 
borfod  soar  thn  gallovM.*' 

• 

Tbif  lestimony  mast  be  eonu4<v«d  tm  abiiadaotly  suiBcieiit  to  estib* 
lish  Ibe  tact  that  Andre  was  executed  in  his  regimeotalt,  and  t6at  .his 
servant  received  them  after  the  execution.   But  I  am,  moreom,  cred- 

ibiy  informed  that  a  raan,  who  died  a  few  years  since,  and  who  was  an 
eye-witnesSj  has  often  beeu  heard  to  relate  that  Andre  was  executed  io 
a  new  uniform  suit,  which  was  given  to  his  servaut. 

While  preparing  this  page,  I  had  the  further  satlsractioo  of  eonver^ 
ing  with  Mr.  John  Applin,  of  Carver^  a  man  of  inteliigence  and  reten- 
tive memory,  who  was  standing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  durinjp 
the  tragic  sccdo.  lie  has  no  hesitancy  in  declaring  that  the  prisoner 
was  attired  in  full  uniform,  and  that  after  the  execution  all  the  effects 
of  Andre  were  delivered  to  the  servant  to  be  relumed  to  New-York. 
He  is  confident  that  4he  place  of  execution  was  fiillione  mile  from 
the  house  in  which  the  prisoner  had  heen 'Confined. 

It  will  now  be  conceded  that  I  have  exonerated  my  countrymen  from 
the  illiberal  joiputatioa  of  having  cobbed  Major  Andre  of  his  uniform 
suit 

In  the  Musevm  of  Foreign  Literature,  Science  and  Art,  for  Feh- 
raarjr,'  1634,  there  is  a  verjr  circumstantial  narraCive  of  the  exhumation 
of  Major  Andre's  remains,  by  the  British  Consul,  James  ^chanan, 

Esq.  from  which  it  appears  he  was  stimulated  to  the  measure  by  the 
following  reasons.  In  the  year  1818,  a  resolution  passed  in  the  Legis- 
lature  of  New-York,  directing  that  tlieiemains  of  General  Moutgomerj[, 
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who  fell  at  Quebec,  should  be  removed  from  that  place  and  deposited 
in  New- York.  "The  excitement  arising  from  that  act,"  says  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, "  led  necessarily  to  observations  and  unkindly  feelings,  and  I 
was  hoarly  annoyed  by  contrMts  drawn  from  tbe  conduct  •of  tb«  Male 
of  New-York,  while  the  reonains  of  the  British  soldier,  who  waa  aacri- 
ficed  in  the  service  of  hia  country,  in  the  flower  of  bia  youth,  remain 
neglected." 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  Consul  was  induced  to  ad* 
dress  his  Royai  Highness,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  then  command- 
er-in^hief  of  the  British  army..  An  order  was  promptly  obtained  from 
the  Duke  for  the  purpose,  and  Ml*.  Buchanan  peiaonaUy  superintended 
the  disintermnnt,  and  the  preparation  for  the  conveyance  to  England, 
in  a  manner  which  reflects  honor  on  hia  feeling^s  and  character.  Hav- 
ing consulted  Mr.  Eggleso,  cabrnet-maker  and  upholsterer,  of  New- 
Torky  a  box  was  constructed  by  the  latter  gentleman  in  the  ibrm  of  an 
ancient  sareopbagus,  of  mahogany,  and  covered  with  «r«BMon  velvet, 
at  the  edspeBse  of  one  hundred  guineas.  His  next^tep  was  to  obtain 
permission  of  Governor  Clinton,  of  New-York,  to  remove  the  remains 
from  the  state,  which  was  readily  granted.  Air.  Buchawan,  now  ac- 
companied by  the  Spanish  Consul,  Mr.  Eggleso,  and  a  few  others,  pro- 
ceeded to  Tappan,  and  the  first  house  her  inquired  at  for  information 
happened  to  be  the  same  in  whicli  Major  Andre  was  confined  when'a 
prisoner.  He  waited  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Deoiarat,  a  Baptist  minister, 
residing  in  the  village,  who  generously  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
honor  which  at  length  was  intended  the  memory  of  Major  Andre,  and 
promised  every  facility  in  his  power.  It  had  been  intimated  to  Mr. 
Bnchanan,  that  some  person  h^d  gone  from  New-York  with  the  view 
of  purchasing  or  -renting  the  field  from  Mr.  Demarat,  that  he  might 
extort  a  large  sum  for  the  liberty  of  opening  the  graven  but,  to  his 
honor,  the  clergyman  rejected  the  proposal,  and  would  on  no  account 
recede  from  his  promise. 

The  followtng  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Bachasian's  commtmication  : — 

W«  proceeded  up  &  narrow  lane  on  a  broken  road,  wiih  trees  at  each  side, 
whieh  oMoared  th«  plaoe  -n^r*  he  snffiBred,  uakH  we  eanw  to  the-  opening  into 
the  field  which  at  once  led  to  an  elevated  spot  on  the  hill.  On  reaching  the 
xnouiit,  we  found  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  aurromiding  counu-v  for  miles. 
Qeneral  WMhington's  JleM|jQtiartc«s,  and  the  hoom  in  whieh  he  resided,  was  dis- 
tant about  a  mile  and  a  lialf  or  two  miles,  birt  fully  in  view.  The  army  lay  tttt* 
camped,  chiefly  also  in  view  of  tiiat  place,  and  must  necessarily  have  witneised 
the  ottaatropbe.  The  field,  as  weH  as  I  could  judge,  contained  from  eight  to  ten 
acres,  and  was  cultivatetl;  but  aroand  the  g^rave  the  plough  had  not  apprnnrhed 
nearer  than  three  or  four  yards,  tiiat  space  being  covered  with  loose  stones  thrown 
upon  And  arouud  the  grave  which  was  only  indicated  by  two  cedar  trees  abept 
ten  feet  higli.  A  small  peach-tree  had  also  been  pi  anted  at  the  head  of  the  gntVSy 
by  the  kindly  feeling  of  a  lady  in  the  neighborliood. 

**  As  soon  ast'the  stoMM  were  cleared  away,  and  the  grave  was  found,  not  a 
tongue  moved  amongvt  the  multitude,— breathless  anxiety  was  depicted  in  every 
countenance.  When,  at  length,  one  of  the  men  cried  out  that  he  had  touched  the 
coffin,  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  at  this  moment,  that!  found  it  necessary  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  several  of  ihe  ladies  to  form  an  enlarged  circle,  so  that  all  could  see 
the  operation,  which  being  ejected,  the  men  proceeded  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  the  cla^r  was  removeo  with  the  hands,  aa  we  soon  discovered  tha  lid  of  the 
coffin  was  broken  in  the  centre.  With  {rrent  care  the  broken  lid  was  removed,  and 
there  to  our  view  lay  the  bones  ot  ihe  brave  Andre  in  perfect  order.  I,  among 
otheis,  for  the  fint  tuna  diaeovared  that  ha  had  beaa  a  imaU  man;  thia  obanv» 
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ation  I  made  from  the  skeleton,  which  was  confirmed  hf  tome  other  present. 
The  roots  of  the  small  peach-tree  had  conptotolj  surrounded  the  skoU  like  a  net. 

"  After  allowing  all  the  people  to  pass  round  in  regular  order,  and  view  the 
remains  as  they  lay,  which  very  many  did  with  unff  igned  tears  and  lamentations, 
the  bonea  mre  carefully  removed  and  placed  in  the  sarcophagus  (the  eirol*  hxv* 
ing  been  again  formed.)  After  which  1  descended  into  the  coffin  which  was  not 
more  than  three  feet  below  the  surface,  and  with  mjr  own  hands  raked  the  dust 
togvUMTi  to  wenrUin  whether  he  had  been  buried  in  kia  regimentals  or  not,  as  it 
was  rumored  among  the  assembWe  that  he  was  stripped;  for  if  buried  in  his 
regimentals  I  expected  to  find  the  Duttons  of  his  clothes,  which  wonld  have  dis- 
proved the  rumot ;  but  I  did  not  find  a  single  batton,  nor  any  article,  save  a 
string  of  leather  that  had  tied  hia  iuir»iii  perfect  pseaeKration^  eoUed  and  tied  aa  . 
it  had  been  on  his  hair  at  the  time.  Thifl  airing  I  forward ed  to  his  sisters,  in  En- 

Eland.    I  examined  the  dust  c>f  tli«  cofFin  ho  minutely  (as  the  quantity  would  not 
U  a  quart)  that  no  mistake  oonhi  have  arisen  in  the  examination.  Let  no  an- 
worthy  motive  b«  atttilHited  to  ma  for  reevrdia^  ikn  ftet ;  I  atato  it  aa  ana  wlddi 

I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  for  the  reasons  pvan.  I4o  not  pretend  to  know 
whether  buttons  would  moulder  into  dust,  y/UM  bonea  aad  string  would  remain 
parft«t  and  entire;  h«t  aare  I  am  tliere  was  not  a  partiela  of  metal  in  the  eeAn. 
/  "  How  far  these  facts  accord  with  the  rumors  adverted  to,  others  may  judge ; 
bat  it  is  useful,  that  all  these  facts  should  be  brought  to  light,  as  it  may  raaaonaSily 
be  inferred,  tksi,  if  stripped,  thoae  who  permitted  die  ontrage,  or  who  knew  of  It, 
had  no  idea  that  the  unfeeling  act  they  then  performed  would  be  blazoned  to  the 
world  near  half  a  century  after  the  event  i  or  that  the  future  historian  should  hold 
«p  eadi  a  ptoeedare  to  all  hoaen^le  men.  Having  plaeed  the  remainB  Itf  th^ 
sarcophagus,  it  was  borne  amid  the  silent  and  unhought  regret  of  the  numerous 
aasenblage,  and  deposited  in  the  worthy  pastor's  house,  with  the  intention  of  re* 
•UMring  it  to  his  Majesty's  packet  on  the  Tuesday  following. 

*'  I  Bliould  be  ungrateful  did  I  omit  doing  justice  to  the  feelings  of  an  ag'cd 
widow,  who  kept  the  turnpike  gate  on  the  way  to  New- York,  who,  upon  hearmg 
fbeetjeetof  my  visit,  declared  that  she  felt  so  much  gratified  that  the  remains 
were  to  be  removed  from  ll>e  field  where  they  had  so  long  lain  neglected,  that  all 
carriages  should  pass  free  of  toll  on  the  occasion.  Whether  she  had  this  power 
I  know  not,  bat  it  marks  strongly  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people  at  large, 
as  to  a  transaction  which  a  great  part  of  the  British  public  have  ibrgotton,  at  least 
those  in  the  humble  walks  of  life  that  this  gate-keeper  was."  •  •  •  ««  Having 
represented  to  his  Royal  Highness  tlM  generous  conduct  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Demant| 
I  recommended  that  his  Royal  Highness  should  convev  to  him  a  snuff-box  made 
out  of  one  of  the  trees  which  grew  at  the  grave,  which  1  sent  home.  But  my 
suggestion  was  far  ontdone  by  the  princely  munificence  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
who  ordered  a  box  to  Im  maJe  out  of  the  tree,  and  lined  with  gold,  with  an  in- 
scription, '  From  his  Royal  Highness  the  Dolce  of  York,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oe- 
marat.'  While  speaking  of  this  act  of  liberality,  I  was  unexpectedly  honored 
with  a  silver  inkstand,  with  the  following  inscription : — *  Th<(  surviving  aistera 
of  Major  Andre  to  Jamea  Bvehanan,  Esq.  his  Majesty's  Oonaal,  New«Toik.* 
They  also  sent  a  silver  cup,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  to  Mr.  Demarat.  I  need 
not  add,  that  i  cheriah  tliia  inkstand  ^hich  1  am  now  uaing,)  and  ahall  Itequeath 
it  to  my  eUMren,  as  a  memqfial  wbira  t  prli*  with  no  ordinary  feeling.*'  - 

The  remains  of  Major  Andre  were  conveyed  to  England,  and  depo* 
lited  in  Wettminttor  Abbey,  near  the  menument  whteh  bed  been 

ereeted  to  bis  memory,  and  a  marble  slab  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
monnment,  setting  forth  their  removal  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

In  consequence  of  the  fore^oitig  publication,  I  waa  induced  to 
address  to  Mr.  Buchanan  the  following  letter : — 

PLnfovTB,  Mass.  Fbb.  95. 1834. 

James  Buchanan,  Es^. — British  Consuls- 
Sir, — 1  beg  you  will  pardon  this  intrasion  from  a  atranger,  since  the  object  ie 
an  explanation  of  a  circumstance,  in  which,  I  perceive,  you  have  in  commen 
with  the  community  at  large,  taken  a  deep  interest.  I  allude  to  th^  execution  of 
the  lamented  M^or  Andre.  1  was  present  at  the  eseention,  and  within  a  few 
jarda  of  hia  penon,  and  wi(naaaad  the  mdamfholy  aoMie  with  emotimui  of  ajm- 
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pathj  which  will  never  be  oblitMWted  from  my  mind.  In  a  Joamal,  in  which  I 
recorded  occurrences  at  the  time,  and  published,  I  asserted  that  he  was  dressed  in 

his  royal  refrimentals  and  buried  in  tlie  same.  This  was  my  impression  till  re- 
ceqtly  it  has  been  called  in  question,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  a  pablication 
4npt  yon,  stating  thai  when  tlM  eMMiii  were  disinterred  lnii*«fMr  iureetio», 
BO  indications  were  found  corroborative  of  the  fact.  Hence,  you  readily  inferred 
that  Major  Andre  was  outrageously  robbed  of  his  uniform.  Anzious,  as  well  to 
•atablish  my  own  correctness,  as  to  repel  the  ojiprobrious  imputatioB  from  my 
COantrymen,  I  was  induced  to  enter  into  the  investigation  of  the  subject  ;  and  it 
fl^wds  me  infiuite  satibfoction  that  1  have  been  enabled  to  procure  a  document 
that  iHIl  exonerate  those  concerned  in  the  transaction,  and  place  the  whole  afiaiK 
in  it.s  true  light.  Tn  the  Coiitln<'nf:il  Joumnl  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  October 
SU,  1780,  printed  in  lioston  by  Juhu  CriU,  there  is  a  letter,  dated  Tappan,  October 
V,  the  very  day  of  the  execution,  detaiUng  the  particulars,  in  whieh  it  is  expressly 
said,  "  He  was  dressed  in  full  uniform,  and  after  the  execution  his  servant 
demanded  his  clotiiing,  which  he  received.  His  body  was  buried  near  the  gnl- 
iMSfei.*^'  This  confirms  the  correctaess  of  my  assertion  that  he  sutlered  in  his 
regimentals,  but  not  that  they  were  buried  with  tiie  body.  1  had  retired  from 
the  scenn  before  tiie  body  wa.s  plucetl  m  tlie  collin,  but  1  have  a  perfect  recollec- 
tion of  seeing  him  hand  his  hat  to  the  we*J>ing  servant  while  standing  in  the  oart. 
It  irt  well  known  that  Major  Andre  was-* 'indulged  witli  permission  to  send  into 
New-York  for  his  clothes,  and  that  they  were  brought  to  him  by  his  servant.  Ifc 
was  perfectly  natural  that  the  (Servant  should  desire  to  be  pdwnsed  of  Us  wn/t 
ter'p  clothing,  and  there  could  be  no  kind  of  objection  to  his  receiving  them. 

1  have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  perused  of  an  extract  from  your  letter  published 
in  the  New- York  Albiois  which  has  recently  fallen  under  my  observation.  Tkb 
extract  contains  a  venr  iBterestinff  detail  of  circumstances  attendiag  the  exhuma- 
tion of  the  remains  or  Majpr  Andre  in  the  year  1821.  We  ara  not  to  be  sarprised 
that  you  felt  a»  aBxiety  to  ascertain  the  fast  whether  the  remains  of  that  distin- 
guished officer  were  deposited  in  the  unifosm  dress,  as  a  rumor  was  prevalent  that 
be  had  been  stripped,  and  from  the  result  of  your  close  examination,  you  justly 
infer  the  neg^ative  ;  for  undoubtedly  metal  battons  would  have  been  in  a  state  to 
be  reconui^idLa^t|i<^h  Cy^-one  years  M  ^paed ;  but  y^jj^^  poMepqtiTO  infer- 
ence must  M^oiwidena  n  ea^d^rely  gratniwaa.  Tpnr  wo»i«  wff  **  Mow  fiur  these 
facts  accord  with  the  rumors  adverted  to,  othtr.^  may  judge;  bat  it  is  useful  that 
all  these  facts  should  be  brought  tp  light,  as  it  may  XMaoiMbhr  baipferred,  that  if 
stripped,  those  who  pennHtedthe  outrage,  or  #no  kiMWof  it,  hnitio'ideit  that 
the  unfeeling  act  they  then  performed  would  be  blazoned  to  the  world  near  half  a 
century  after  the  event;  or  that  the  future  historian  should  hold  up  such  a  pro- 
cedure to  all  honorable  men." 

If  is  now  rendered  unquestionable  that  the  uniform  was  delivered  to  his  servant 
and  returned  to  New-York ;  if  therefore,  in  your  view,  sir,  any  stignj)a  is  still  at- 
tached to  tboM  eoneoTBod  in  thtt  inemoraUe  tnuMaetion,  lot  pa  oBtreat'tfaat  the 
ri])ove  slatement  may  induce  you  not  only  to  obliterate  the  impression,  but  to  pro- 
mulgate a  conviction  to  the  future  historian"  that  no  part  of  that  procedure  can 
appear  Mnnirablo  i»  IIm  view  of  "  hononAla  men." 

1  anfaaptW  mj99^  witli  DMneet,  &  c 

JAMES  TMACUER. 

The  inquiry  has  been  freqtiently  made,  why  Andre  was  not  given  op 
in  exchange  for  Arnold.  The  foMowing  paragraph  in  Col.  Hamilton's 
letter  to  a  friend, published  in  the  Independent  Ledger,  Nov.  27,  1780, 
will  go  to  solre  that  qaestioD.  "  Arnold  or  ho  must  have  been  the  vi&> 
tim ;  the  finrmer  was  oot  of  our  powerr  It  was  hj  some  saspeeted  -Ai^ 
nold  had  taken  his  measnres  in  such  manner,  that  if  the  interview  had 
been  discovered  in  the  act,  it  might  have  been  in  his  power  to  sacrifice 
Andre  to  his  own  security.  This  surmise  of  double  treachery  made 
them  imagine  Clinton  might  be  induced  to  give  up  Arnold  for  Andre, 
and  a  gentleman- took  occasion  to  suggest  this  expedient  to  the  latter, 
as  a  thmg  that  might  be  proposed  by  him.  -He  declined  it.  The  mo- 
ment he  had  been  capable  of  so. much  frailty,  I  should  have  ceased  to 
esteem  him." 
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Prom  a  sense  of  justice  and  duty,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  re- 
fate  a  departure  from  historical  truth  by  a  foreign  writer,  which  ought 
to  excite  universal  iodignatioti.  la  the  "  Biographical  Dictionary/' 
by  Alexander  Chalmers,  publisbedl  io  LoDd<M»,  if  the  ibihiwiDg  par^ 
graph,  imder  the  head  of  Wasbingtoii. 

**  Chrmting  (it  hw  been  said)  that  dat^  required  hlnh  to  ezMiito,  ts  a  spy,  the 
accotnplisiied  Major  Andre,  true  magnanimity  would  have  previntsd  him  from  in- 
•ultingly  erecting  in  the  view  of  that  unfortunate  officer,  the  gaDows,  oa  which 
1m  wm  to  be  htittg,  seTeral  days  before  bie  ezeontton/*  - 

This  is  a  most  unrighteous  transgression  of  the  rules  of  justice,  can- 
dor, and  propriety,  and  it  in  discreditable  to  Mr.  Chalmers  that  he  was 
not  better  acquainted  with  the  illustriona  character  he  was  traducing, 
and  the  circumstance  he  was  transmitting  to  posterity.  True  it  is, 
that  the  scaffold  was  erected  on  the  let  of  October,  that  being  the  day 
appointed  for  the  execution,  but  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
.eral  Robertson  from  New-York,  it  was  postponed  to  the  next  day. 
But  so  far  from  insultingly"  meeting  the  gallows  within  the  view  of 
that  unfiHTtunate  (^cer,  it  was  more  than  a  half,  if  not  a  foil  mile  from 
the  stone  house  in  which  he  was  conHued,  and  there  was  a  clump  of 
wood  standing  between,  which  entirely  intercepted  the  view,  and  the 
mode  of  his  death  was  designedly  concealed  from  him  till  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  gaHows,  when,  with  great  emotion,  he  expressed  his  dis- 
appointment; but  soon  recofering  his  firmness,  he  said,  "  It  will  be 
but  a  momentary  pang." 

As  to  true  magnanimity,  Mr.  Chalmers  mast  have  been  a  novice, 
,  not  to  know  tliat  that  virtue  formed  a  prominent  characteristic  of 
Washington  ;  ;ind  I  must  be  permitted  further  to  observe,  that  such 
was  his  sympatiiy  and  delicacy  oil  the  trying  occasion,  that  his  hand, 
as  waS'SaJd  at  the  time,  conM  scarcely  guide  the  pen  in  feigning  this 
death-warrant,  and  he  was  not  seen  by  any  company  on  the  ^y  of  ths 
execution. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  little  sketch  without  8om«  ammadversion 
on  the  very  illiberal  sentiment  of  another  English  author. 

Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  has  been  considered  judi- 
cioua  and  reputable,  and,  in  general,  as  impartial  as  coold  be  expected ; 
but  the  following  passage  cannot  but  affect  the  seisibility  of  every 
American  reader.   Thu  is  his  sent^Boe 

«  Bright  08  the  fame  of  Waehingfon  shall  shine  in  the  antmle  <^  Aineriea,  ta 

one  of  the  most  inastrious  supporters  of  her  in(?pppndence,  the  sons  of  freedom 
will  lament  the  cold  insensibility  that  did  not  buiier  him  to  interpose,  in  order  to 
reaoQO  from  .hiafate  so  ^lant  an  officer,  and  even  could  withhold  from  himtho 
poor  consolation  of  meeting  death  like  a  soldier  ;  whilst  a  jrlance  of  indignation 
shall  dart  from  the  eyes  of  her  fair  and  compassionate  daughters,  softened  onlj 
by  the  tear  of  pity  for  tba  fttta  of  tha  fteeoupliahad  Andra.** 

Mr.  Stedman  served  under  Sir  William  Howe,  Sir  Heury  Clin- 
ton, and  the  Marquis  Gwnwallis.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  war  among  all  civilized 

nations,  that  spies  shall  suffer  death,  and  that  iti  all  armies  the  cus- 
tomary mode  is  by  hanging.    Let  Mr.  Stedman  and  Mr.  Chalmers 
recollect  how  many  unfortunate  persons  from  our  army  suffered  this 
•  ignominious  punishment  as  spies,  by  the  British  commanders.    If  an 
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example  of  the  want  of  true  magnanimity,  or  of  "  cold  insensibilHy/' 
need  be  specified,  I  will  refer  to  one  which  ought  to  silonce  evenj 
complaint  from  that  quarter.  I  cite  from  my  Military  Journal  a  nar- 
rative written  by  the  late  Major  General  Hull,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Hannah  *  Adams's  History  of  New-England;  On:  a  certain 
occasion,  General  Washington  was  exceedingly  desirous-  to  obtain 
some  direct  information  respecting  the  situation,  strength,  and  future 
movements  of  the  enemy.  He  requested  Colonel  Knowlton,  who 
commanded  a  regiment  of  light  infantry,  which  formed  the  van  of  the 
American  army,  to  adopt  some  mode  of  gaining  jtbe  necessary  inform- 
ation. Goloael  KnowltoD  oooimunioated*  this  request  to  Captain 
Hale,  of  Comiecticut,  who  was  tben^  a  captain  in'his  regiment.  This 
young  officer,  animated  by  a  sense  of  doty,  and  considering  that  an 
opfK)rtunity  presented  itself  by  which  he  might  be  useful  to  his  coun- 
try, at  once  offered  himself  a  volunteer  for  this  hazardous  service.  He 
passed  ii»  diifuise  to  Long-Isknd,  sxamined  every  part  of  the  British 
army,  and  obtained  the  bosk  possible  information'  respecting  their  sita* 
ation  and  future  operations.  In  his  attempt  to  return,  he  was  appre- 
hended, carried  before  Sir  William  Howe,  and  the  proof  of  his  object 
was  so  clenr,  that  he  frankly  acknowledged  who  he  was,  and  what 
were  his  views.  Sir  William  Howe  at  once  gave  an  order  to  the 
Provost  Marshal  to  eieeirte  him  the  nest  morning*  The  order  was 
accordingly  executed  in  a  most  uufeeling  manner/ and  by  as  great  a 
savage  as  ever  disgraced  humanity.  A  clev^nan,  whose  attendance 
he  desired,  was  refused  him  ;  a  Bible,  for  a  moment's  devotion,  was  not 
procured,  though  he  requested  it.  Letters,  which,  on  the  morning  of 
his  execution,  he  wrote  to  hm  mother,,  and  other  friends,  were 
destroyed ;  and  this  very  extraordinary  reason  given  by  the  Provost 
Marshal, — ^that  the  rebels  riiouhd  not  know  they  had  ar  man  in  their 
army  who  ceuld  die  with  so  much  firmness.  Unknown  to  all  around 
him,  without  a  single  friend  to  offer  him  the  least  consolation,  thus 
fell  as  amiable  and  as  worthy  a  young  man  as  America'  could  boast,* 
with  this  as  his  dying  observation, — "  That  he  only  lamented  he  had 
but  one  life  to  lose  ibr  his  country."  .Though  the  manner  of  his  exe> 
cntion  will  ever  be  abhorred  by  every  friend  to  humanity  and  religion, 
yet  there  cannot  be  a  question  but  that  the  sentence  was  conformable 
to  the  rules  of  war,  and  the  practice  of  nations  in  similar  cases.  It  is, 
however,  a  justice  due  to  the  character  of  Captain  Hale,  to  observe, 
that  his  motives  for  eagagiog  in  this  service^  were  entirely  dilferent 
/rooir  those- which  generally  influence  others  in  similar  circumstances. 
Neither  expectation  of  promotion,  nor  pecuniary  reward,  indueed  him 
to  this  attempt.  A  sense  of  duty,  a  hope  that  he  might  in  this  way  be 
useful  to  his  country,  and  an  opinion  he  had  adopted,  that  every  kind 
of  service,  necessary  to  the  public  good,  became  honorable  by  being 
aeoessary,  were  the  great  motives  wUeh  induced  him  to  engage  in  an 
enterprise,,  by  which  bis  connections  lost  a  most  amiable  friend,  and 
his  country  one  of  its  most  promising  supporters. 

The  fate  of  this  most  unfortunate  young  man,  excites  the  most 
interestin<T  reflections.  To  see  such  a  character  in  the  flower  of 
youth, — cheerfully  treading  in  the  most  hazardous  paths,  influenced  by 
the  pmst  int»ntioos»  and  only  emnlons  lo  do  good  to  bis  country, 
without  the  imputation  of  a  crime-.^fall  a  victim  tp  policy,  most  kavo 
von.  47 
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been  wounding  to  the  feelings  even  of  hia  enemies.  Should  a  com- 
parison be  drawn  between  Major  Andre  and  Captain  Hale,  injustice 
would  be  done  to  the  latter,  should  he  not  be  placed  on  equal  groqud 
with  the  ibriDer.  Whilst  aloioBt  every  historitn  of  the  ReirolntioD  hia 
#  eelebrated  the  virtues  and  lamented  the  fate  of  Andre,  Hale  koM 
mftined  unnoticed^  and  it  is  scarcely  known  that  $uck  a  character  xver 
existed.  To  the  memory  of  Andre  his  country  has  erected  the  most 
magnificent  monument,  and  bestowed  on  liis  family  the  highest  honors 
and  most  liberal  rewards.  .  To  the  memory  of  Hale  not  a  stone  has 
been  erected,  oer  an  inscription  to  preserve  hia  aahea  from  inapU. 
Now  let  the  reader  draw  the  atriking  contrast  between  the  conduct  of 
the  royalists  and  the  Americans,  on  an  occasion  where  the  duties  of 
humanity  and  benevolence  were  equally  and  imperiously  demanded. 
In  which  instance  was  a  want  of  "  true  magnanimity,"  or  a  "  cold 
insensibility,"  most  clearly  manifested  t  Hale  waa  aommarily  con- 
demned and  executed  by  the  fiat  fsi  ^  aingle  voice;  Andre  paaaed 
through  a  solemn  trial,  before  a  tribunal  conaisting  of  fourteen  officers 
of  the  highest  rank  and  respectability,  two  of  whom,  the  Baron  Steu- 
ben and  General  Lafayette,  were  Europeans.  It  is,  however,  a  matter 
sorrowful  reflection,  that  either  of  these  gallaut  otiicers  should  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  lawa  of  war. 

It  is  with  peculiar  aatiafaction,  that  I  am  permitted  to  announce 
that  Mr.  Sparks  will  very  shortly  favor  the  public  with  a  full  narrative 
of  the  affair  of  Arnold  and  Andre.  This  gentleman  has  given  to  the 
subject  the  fullest  investigation,  bdth  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
possessed  himself  of  documents  and  information  which  will  enable  him 
to  furnish  a  history  more  complete  and  correct  than  has  ever  been 
published. 

After  the  foregoing  pages  were  prqMred  for  the  pres.s,  I  had  the 
special  satisfaction  to  be  apprised  that  my  letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
been  favorably  received  and  duly  appreciated.  He  directed  it  to  be 
•published  in^tlto  New<pYork  Albion,  accompanied  with  the  following 
note  to  the  editor.  I  have  aaid  special  saiiMfaeiion  hecwae  Consul 
Buchanan  has,  in  this  instance,  manifested  an  urbane  and  courteoua 
spirit,  directly  the  reverse  of  too  many  writers  from  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic, who  arc  laboring  to  perpetuate  prejudice  and  Undignified  senti- 
ments between  the  two  nations. 

To  the  Editor  oftU  jllbum. 

Sir, — I  request,  as  an  act  of  jttsttee,  that  jou  will  ^ive  an  early  insertion  to 
the  letter  herewith  sent,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  from  Dr.  Thacher. 
It  not  only  in  mj  mind,  bat  I  shoald  hope  in  the  minds  of  all  who  may  have  read 

SnarntiTe,  or  have,  through  other  itatementa,  heard  the  charge,  render  incul- 
le  all  whose  duty  recjuired  their  attendance  on  the  tragic  act  referred  to. 
rough  this  public  medium  I  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Doctor  for  hia 
w«n«tined  oommanieatum,  which  I  thall  fbrward  to  the  editor  of  the  Uaitad 
Service  Journal,  in  LondoO|  SO  that  the  explanation  tnay  cuoulate  whenever  tht 
statement  has  reached.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &o. 

JAM^S  BUCHANAN. 

BHUA  Cauu!nt0,  J^$m'York,  JUrdk  7, 1834. 

Among  the  anrviveraof  the  revolutionary  army  from  whom  I  solicit- 
ed information  on  the  interesting  subject  in  question,  is  Major  Benja- 
min Russell,  who,  in  reply,  haa  honored  me  with- the  very  excellent 
letter  herewith  subjoined. 
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ike  ExeeMii§m  of  Mqi§r  Andre,  M 

B09TOH,  29  March,  18M. 

Dr.  Janus  Thaekerf 

Dear  Sir, — CircurDstances  beyond  my  control  have  delayed  lliis  answer  to  your 
letter  from  Plymouth,  received  last  month,  in  relation  to  your  Revolutionary 
^  Military  Journ«l.  Tou  mention,  that  havin^f  received  ft  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Jared  Sparks,  expressing  doubts  of  the  accuracy  nf  the  statement  in  your  journal, 
that  Major  Andre  was  executed  in  his  royal  untj'orm,  you  request  me  to  give  niy 
recitllections  on  the  subject.  I  cheerfully  comply,  and  to  oblige  an  old  friend  and 
fellow-soldier,  will  add  my  pebble,  to  the pUe of  reTolatUMitty  te^iiDOBji  althoiigk 
at  the  expense  of  tedious  repetition. 

I  must,  however,  ezpreae  my  surprise,  that  the  revolutionary  event  of  Major 
Andre's  execution  in  his  regimentals, —  which  was  witnessed  by  many  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  ut  spectators, — some  of  whom  must  now  be  living, — should  ]\a.ve 
iBiaftped  the  researches  of  our  intelligent,  able,  and  accurate  American  Piistorian. 

In  relation  to  the  execution  oi'  ^ndre,  it  happened  to  be  my  tour,  as  a  soldier  of 
the  Majisaehu setts  line,  to  be  on  duty  on  the  occasion,  and  to  be  posted  in  a  situft^ 
tion  where  I  coald  diftinetly  observe  every  part  of  the  deportment  of  the  gallant 
sufferer,  and  hear  every  word  he  uttered.  My  recollections  of  them  are  fresh,  but 
I  much  fear,  at  this  remote  period,  the  details  will  be  considered  as  a  twice-told 
tale.  However,  as  yon  remark,  that  the  execution  in  question  has  afforded  oo^of 
the  moet  memorable  events  of  our  revolutionary  struggle ;  has  excited  deep  in- 
terest and  feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  AUanUc,  and  even  at  this  late  period,  is 
understood  to  the  disadvantage  nf  our  country,  I  shall  venture  to  give  them,  as 
thejr  exist  in  my  merooryi  asa  supplementary  test  of  the  accuracy  of  your  Revo- 
lationary  Jouma!.  Most  of  them  have  been  lone  familiar  to  you  and  many  others ; 
but  some  may  be  new.    Do  with  them  as  you  please. 

Major  Andre  was  executed  on  tlie  2d  October,  1780,  in  the  DutcU. village  of 
Tappan,  (Orangetown.)  He  was  dressed  in  the  rich  nnifbrm  4^  ft  firitidi  BtiJr 
Officer,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  sash,  gorget,  sword  and  spurs.  The 
place  of  execution  was  near  the  centre  of  the  encainpmentof  the  American  Grand 
Armji  and- in  foil  view  of  many  of  its  regiments.  The  lofly  gibbet  was  snrround- 
ed  by  an  exterior  guard  of  nearly  five  hundred  Infantry,  with  an  inner  guard  of  a 
captain's  command.  None  were  admitted  within  the  square  but  the  officera  on 
duty  ftnd  1h«  Asdetants  of  the  Provost  Marshal.  The  spectators  outside  the 

2 pare  ffere  very  numerous.  Proceeding  to  the  place  of  execution,  under  the 
ove  gttftid,  Andre  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  officers  of  the  inner  guard, 
which  he  ftt  first,  as  I  learned,  thovsht  had  been  detuled  as  hisezeeationers.  He 
had  previously  requested  of  General  Washington  the  favor  of  dying  the  death  of 
a  soldier.  Tnia  mode  of  death  the  high  sense  of  duty  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
eOuld  not  grant,  and  his  delieaoy  Ibrbade  him  to  annotince .  his  determination  In 
an  answer.  The  officers  of  the  American  Army  performinff  duty  on  horsebackj 
with  General  Greene  at  their  iiead,  were  formed  in  line  on  the  road.  To  thosOy 
whom  Major  Andre  knew,  particularly  those  who  made  part  of  the  Board  of  Gen- 
eral  Officers  who  pronounced  on  his  fate,  he  paid  the  salute  of  the  hat,  and  re- 
ceived tiie  ADIEUS  of  all  with  ease  and  complacency.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
and  Staff  were  not  present  at  the  execution ;  ftndfthis  muk  deeomm,  I  was 
told,  was  feelingly  appreciated  by  the  sufferer. 

Tour  Journal,  dear  sir,  has  given  a  very  accurate  report  of  the  reroarlis  made 
by  Major  Andre  on  this  impressive  occasion.  When  the  procession  moved  on  the 
main  road,  the  gallows  was  not  visible;  but  when  it  wheeled  at  an  angle,  the 

£lace  of  execution  was  seen  directly  in  front.  On  viewing  it,  the  sufferer  made  a 
alt,  and  exhibited  emotion.  To  an  inquiiy  made  by  the  captain  of  the  guari. 
Major  Andre  gave  the  answer  recorded  in  your  work: — "  /  «m  reconcilea to  my 
death,  but.  detest  the  mode  of  it.'*  The  captain  rejoined — "  Jt  is  unavoidable,  sir.  ' 
.  Arrived  at  the  scaffold,  Andre,  after  ft  riiort  conversation  with  his  servant,  (who 
arrested  much  attention  by  the  vehemence  of  his  grief  and  loud  lamentation.)  as- 
cended with  gaiety  the  baggage-wagon.  The  General  Order  of  execution  was 
then  read  by,  I  believe.  Colonel  Scammell,  oar  Deputy  Adjutant- Gen  eral,  and 
the  highly-gifted  and  gallant  New-Hampshire  officer,  who  afterwards  fell  at  York - 
town.  'I  he  reading  was  very  impressive,  and  at  the  conclusion  Major  Andre  un- 
covered, bowed  to  the  General  and  other  officers,  and  said,  with  dignity  and  firm- 
riess,  "  All  I  request  of  you,  gentlemen,  is  that  you  vill  bear  witness  to  the  7rorld 
that  I  die  like  a  brure  man.'*  He  added  nothing  more  aloud,  but  while  the  prepar- 
ations for  immediate  execution  were  being  mftde,  he  said,  ia  an  under  tone,  *'H 
'  idU.ke  but  a  momentary  pang  " 
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804  OhenaUmu,  dj^e, 

Thui  died  Major  Joba  AndrOf  AdJatant-GoMnl  to  the  British  Armv.  The 
sympathy  of  the  Ameriotii  oAeen  wu  nnifanaUj  exprened,  ud  the  father  of 
our  Country,  in  announcing  hw  desUi  to  Conyw,  piwMwiaeed  thtt  ha  met  bit 

&te  Hke  a  brave  man. 
It  wee  elated  at  the  tkne  in  England,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  Anerioa,  that  he 

was  hurUd  in  his  regimentals.  This  was  beliered  for  a  long  lime,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  suspicion,  if  not  assertion,  that  bis  grave  had  been  violated  by  our  cpunlry- 
men,  as  it  wae  ieund,  on  tlie«eshnmation  of  his  remains,  forty  yean  after  his  ex* 
ecutinn,  that  none  of  the  buttOBs  of  his  dress  had  been  found  in  his  grave.  This 
matter  you  have  recently  and  satisfactorily  put  to-riglits ;  and  1  can  add  my  testi* 
mony,  to  that  of  others,  that  1  saw  the  servant  of  Andre  reeeive  the  military  hat 
and  Fttnck  of  his  niaqter,  immediately  before  the  execution.  I  did  not  see  the 
body  placed  in  the  coiBn,  but  I  did  see,  as  I  marched  by  the  grave,  that  servant 
•tending  near  it,  and  evidetitiy  overseeing  the  interment.  On  this  eabject  I  will 
only  add,  that  aRer  the  exeeation  of  Andre,  the  American  Army  vemamed  in  its 
«ncanM>inent  dve  days,  and  tliat,  during  that  time,  no  indignity  or  violence  was, 
•or  oovfd  have  been,  ofiered  to  the  grave. 

The  simple  Aicts  respecting  Andre's  um/bm  are,  that  he  wore  it  when  he  land* 
-•d  from  the  rioop  of  war,  Vulture,  and  daring  his  interview  with  Arnold  at  Har- 
-erstraw ;  that  he  lefl  his  regimentals  there,  and  assumed  a  citizen's  dress,  in  which 
be  was-captared;  and  sent  to  the  American  amy,  where  he  was  tried  (or  efam> 
Aned)  in  that  dress.  That  he  had  Oeneral  Washington's  permission  to  receive 
clothes  and  linen;  thatafler  his -condemnation  as  a  British  officer,  he  resumed  his 
re|rimeBtals— was  executed  in  them,  and  that  they  were  taken  into  custody  by  his 
•ervant,  and,  as  I  was  credibly  informed,  in  1783,  were  by  hta  carried  to New-xorfc 
■on  his  return  thither. 

An  error  has  been  circulated,  upon  respectable  authoriW,  that  Andre  was  exe- 
cuted'as  John  Jfniermm,  (die  eitiaen  name  he  had  aasnmcd  when  eajptared,)  and 
I^Olas  Major  Andre.  This  error  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  particularly  con- 
tradicted ;  but  there  is  ample  evidence  of  its  incorreetaess,  ar>d  a  good  opportur 
nity  is  now  afibided  to  addace.it.  It  is  important,  I  think,  that  the  public  of  Enwp^ 
and  America  should  know  the  facts  in  the  case  They  are  furnished  in  official 
documents.  Fint^ln  Andre's  letter  to  General  Washington, dated,  Salem,  New- 
Toilt,  written  the  next  day  after  his  oapttno  at  Tarry-town,  in  which  he  save 
— "  The  person  in  your  possession  is  Major  John  Andre,  Adfutant-General  to  the 
British  army  and  to  this  letter  he  adds  his  signature  as  aoove.  Second — Gen- 
eral Washin|;ton's  order,  dated  September  S9, 1780,  &r  convening  the  Board  of 
Oeneral  Officers,  in  w^iich  he  says — "  Major  Andre,  Adjutant-General  to  the 
British  army  will  be  brought  before  you."  Third — The  judgement  of  the  above 
Board  of  Officers,  (signed  by  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  and  thirteen  other  |fen> 
oral  officer."?, )  says — "  tfiat  Major  .^nflre,  Adjutant-General  to  the  British  army, 
•ou^ht  to  be  consideped  as  a  Spy  from  the  enemy,  and  ought  to  suffer  death." 
Watath--The  General  Order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Jated  September  30, 
-approving  the  above  opinion,  and  ordering  the  execution  of  Major  Andre;  and 
lastly,  the  General  Order  of  Execution  of  the  second  of  October,  orders  the  ex^- 
'Oatied  on  that  day  of  dAubv,  Adjutant-General  of  the  British  Army." 

This  mass  of  testimony  is  iamply  sufficient  to  satiefy  everyone  that  Major  An- 
"dre  was  not  executed  as  John  Anderson.  In  no  one  of  the  preceding  documents 
is  the  name  of  John  Anderson  mentioned  or  ttlluded  to.  - 

Thus,  my  worthy  friend,  I  have  endeavored  to  comply  with  yonr  patriotic  de- 
^rire.  The  details  have  been  extended  to  an  unusual  and  regretted  length.  My 
object — and  I  know  it  accords  with  yours — has  been  to  establish  three  disputed 
points That  Andre,  altfaoagh  executed  in  his  royal  uniform,  was  not  bniiod  in 
It  :~That  his  gnre  was  not  TicktoA:  ami,  That  bo  was  ccoentsd  with  the  do- 
-eoCTinr  woitby -of  a  genoroosoaoniy  to  n  gulaiit  officer,  ud  notos  a  private  inalo- 
ftetqr. 

I  ba«o  oalj  fCom  to  tepeat  Uio  eatoom  and  respect,  with  which  I  remain 

'  Toor  frioad  and  nllow-citizen, 
'  BENJAMIN  RUSSELL. 
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MORAL  MOV£LS.  *  •  • 

■  •  «  • 

^VTBR  the  foilowio{f  article  was  written,  we  (bund  the  leading  idea 
expressed  in  a  single  paragraph  of  the  introduction  to  the  author's  last 
edition  of  Ivanhoe,  which,  by  some  mischance,  had  never  until  then 
met  our  eyes.  We  cannot,  however,  consent  to  deprive,  the  world  of 
tibe  benefit  of  oar'  own  tiioiiflitA^  We  aever  eppcoved^  and  therefore 
would  not  imitate,  the  coBduek  of  a  rieb  eld  man,  who,  haviDg  in- 
serted the  name  of  a  young  kinsnas  in  his  will,  afterwards  erased 
it,  because  he  learned,  that  a  much  greater  legacy  had  been  left 
to  the  young  man  from  a  different  quarter.  We  trust  that  the 
world  will  appreciate  our  motivps,  and  be  sufficienUy  grateful  for  the 
gift.  Jt  will  not  do  for  little  atreams  to  cease  flowing  into  the  oc^an, 
beoaoae  the,  Amazon  happens  to  pour  his  monstrous  floods  into  the  • 
same  reservoir.  Justice,  however,  compels  us  to  add,  that  the  ocean 
would  owe  these  little  streams  small  thanks,  if  they  stole  their  waters 
from  larger  streams,  and,  after  long  and  wasteful  routes,  gave  to  the 
ocean  only  miserable,  dribbling  remnants  of  the  ample  treasures  which 
they  stole ;  thus  aptly  enough  reminding  one  of  that  part  of  the  tax- 
gatherer's  proceeds,  which  is  finally  spent  for  the  nation's  good. 

Novels,  in  their  numberless  forms,  make  so  large  a  part  of  the  read- 
ing and  instruction  of  the  young,  that  it  is  well  to  inquire  into  their 
character  and  influence.  Natural  philosophy,  moral  duty,  religious 
principle,  the  science  of  legislatioB,  the  doctrines  of  political  economy, 
m  aU  tanght  in  novels.  Thus,  if  we  have  no  royal  road  te  koowledge, 
we  have,  what  is  much  more  agreeable,  a  "  primrose  path,"  strewed 
with  the  flowers  of  fiction,  which  lea>ds  not  only  to  heaven,  but  to  the 
summit  of  every  moral,  political,  and  scientific  attainment.  Children, 
upon  the  threshold  of  l^te,  with  a  whole  world  of  new  and  wonderful 
objects,  spread  around  on  all  sides  to  engage  their  thoaghts  and  swell 
their  little  hearts  with  -emotions  too  strong  to  be  expressed  otherwise 
than  by  glowing  looks  and  iaarlioulate  exclamations  of  delight,  are  not 
permitted  to  go  forth  and  examine  for  themselves  the  thousand  beau- 
tiful forms,  which  nature  has  thrown  out  as  traps,  with  which  to  catch 
their  simple  minds,  and,  as  it  were,  decoy  them  into  reflection. 
Nature  is  too  clumsy  a  mistress.  Their  buoyant  spirits  must  be  broken 
down  by  the  monotonous  confine n)ent  of  a  scliool-room  ;  and,  lest  the 
healthful  flush  should  by  any  accident  be  restored  to  their  checks  by 
an  occasionnl  frolic  with  the  pure  breezes  of  heaven,  their  leisure  hours 
must  be  employed  in  torturing  them  into  a  fondness  for  music,  (if  it  is 
their  mi^ortune  to  be  girls,)  and  initiating  them  into  the  mysteries 
of  iction.  Stories  are  the  first  books  that  are  put  into  their  bands^ 
whether  at  home  or  at  scho<^  If  they  wish  for  amusement,  a  story  is 
provided  ;  if  instruction  is  wanted,  a  story  is  provided.  If  they  have 
done  wrong  and  need  correction,  a  story  is  read  to  them.  Tf  they  have 
.done  well  and  need  encouragement,  a  story  is  read  to  them.  And 
when  childhood  is  passed,  stories -  are  still  their  meat  and  their  drink. 
History  is  taught  in  stories,  where  fiction  and  reality  are  so  blended, 
that  the  child's  instinctive  love  of  truth,  4ind  original  perception  of 
truth,  (a  faculty  which  neither  phrenologists  nor  metaphysicians  have 
^et  had  4be  good  fortune  to  discover,)  may  be  fairljr  exercised  in  sepa* 
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rating  what  is  true  from  what  is  false.  The  Bible  itself  is  so  diluted 
with  fiction  as  to  be  transformed  into  story-books  for  the  especial 
beoefit  of  the  young,  and  stories  are  written  to  enforce  its  pretepts  and 
illustrate  its  truths.  Now  we  beg  to  have  it  understood,  that  we  have 
no  thoughts  of  making  a  serious  attack  upon  the  armies  of  fiction, 
which  have  besieged  the  very  nurseries  of  our  nation,  and  have  led  all 
away  captive,  without  regarxl  to  age  or  sex.  We  choose  not  to  enter 
the  lists  with  soeh  fearfol  odds  against  as,  until  we  have  burnished  oilr 
•nner,  improved  our  skilly  and  renewed  our  courage. 

Leavilng  fiction  in  general  to  whatever  fi^tone  may  await  it,  we 
would  seriously  ask,  What  are  the  character  and  influence  of  those 
tales  that  are  usually  called  moral  tales?  Unless  our  occasional  ex- 
cursions iuto  these  regions  have  been  sitigularly  uiilbrtunate,  a  moral 
tale,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood  by  readers  and  writers,  is  a 
trie  in  which  virtue  is  rewarded  with  temporal  prosperity,  and  vice 
punished  by  temporal  adversity.  Great  honor,  or  great  riches,  or 
both  united,  are  the  attenda^its  of  virtue  in  all  its  forms,  while  vice  is 
sure  to  be  followed  by  disgrace  and  poverty.  Thus  Dick  Whittington 
— >our  critical  readers  must  excuse  us  if  we  miscall  names  and  mis-state 
iueidents ;  it  is  a  long  tisM  since  we  read  these  bocks,  and  we  were 
sever  critically  conversant  with  (bem— Dick  Whittington,  an  etcellent 
boy,  makes  aa  immense  fortune  by  means  of  a  cat ;  and  another  gen- 
erous boy,  whom  we  once  knew,  but  whose  name  we  have  forgotten,, 
having  saved  the  lives  of  an  old  horse,  a  blind  man,  and  a  lame  sailor, 
4s  himself^  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  three,  delivered  from  the  murder- 
Otts  hands  ef  a  company  of  robbers events  equally  natural  and  in- 
structive! 

But  we  are  behind  our  age.  These  books  have  been  long  banished. 
Only  a  tattered  fragment  here  and  there  is  left  for  the  amusement  and 
^edification  of  our  children.  Tom  Thumb  is  no  longer  allowed  to  play 
bis  pranks  Kbr  tbeir  benefit.  .Jack  tbe  Giant  Kill^  has  been  foreml  to 
yield  to  a  champion  more  potent  than  himself.  Robin  Hood  has 
ceased  to  perform  his  eipkkits  at  juvenile  concerts,  and  has  taken  for 
himself  a  high  place  in  perhaps  the  most  delightful  of  romances.  The 
whole  race  of  tales,  that  amused  our  childish  hours,  has  been 
swept  away,  and   forms  that  we  hardly  know  now  occupy  their 

eices.  But,  in  tbe  popular  school-books  of  tbe.day,  we  read  of  one 
y,  wl)ose  integrity  and  courifge  in  guarding  a  pedler's  wagon,  are 
recompensed  by  a  basket  of  oranges ;  while  the  wicked  boy,  that  at- 
tempted to  steal,  is  punished  by  a  severe  kick  from  a  horse.  A 
bad  boy,  who  lied,  and  thereby  exposed  a  favorite  dog  to  the  imminent 
peril  of  a  whipping,  is  himself  whipped  and  sent  supperless  to  bed ; 
but  his  honest  brother,  who  told  the  truth,  has  the  dog  given  to  him  as 
a  recompense  for  his  veracity.  And,  generally,  the  retributive  justice 
of  the  ancient  datne,  who  lived  in  a  shoe,  with  a  larger  family  than  she 
could  well  manage,  seems  to  have  served  as  a  model  ior  no  small  por^ 
tion  of  moral  stories  for  the  nursery. 

But  let  ua  come  to  works  intended  for  children  of  a  larger  growth. 
Tbe  same  principle  is  siill  acted  upon  •  by  novelists,  and  approved  by 
moral  sages.  A  novel  is  generally  said  to  have  .ar  moral  or  immoral 
eflfect,  according  as  virtue  and  vice  are  recompensed  with  the  good  or 
evil  things  of  this  world.   It  would  certainly  be  great  folly  to  assert. 
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that  this  is  always  wrong'.  Many  virtues  naturally  lead  to  worldly 
prosperity.  Thus  he,  wlio  would  set  forth  the  claims  of  frutraliiy,  will 
but  poorly  succeed  in  his  undertaking,  should  he  leave  his  frugal  hero 
io  the  arms  of  want.  '  Frugalitj  is  a  virtue  of  tbia  world,  and,  ui^eas  it 
noeive  ita  teward  bore,  it  must  go  ottrecompenied.  Beaidea,  it  ia  joat. 
m  aatorah,  that  frugality  should  lead  to  riebea,  and^hat  ostehtatioua 
extravagance  should  lead  to  poverty,  as  that  any  cause  should  produce 
its  le<(itiinate  effect.  But  when  benevolence,  or  a  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
hce,  tuects  with  worldly  success,  we  see,  at  once,  that  the  result  is 
purely  accidental ;  and  if,  in  a  work  of  fiction,  the  penonagea  diatin- 
girishied  for  these  quaUtiea  abould  be'thoa  rewarded,  it  ia  wholly  by  an 
act  of  gratuitous  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  author.  There  is  no  more 
connexion  between  the  conduct  and  the  reward,  than  between  Noah's 
ark  and  St.  Paul's  shipwreck,  and  every  attempt  to  connect  them  to- 
gether, by  indissoluble  ties,  will  be  not  only  vain  and  nugatory,  but 
poaitiveljr  injorioM*  la  tbb  novel  called  **  Diteipline,"  tbe  mitfiMr- 
tunea  or  tbe  parties  concerned  are  the  natural  consequences  of  their 
conduct ;  and  so  far  the  moral  is  perfect.  But  when  the  heroine,  with 
a  spirit  broken  and  humbled  by  affliction,  flees  to  religion  as  to  the 
only  sanctuary  that  is  left,  and  at  length  is  rewarded  for  her  piety,  by 
the  consummation  of  her  earthly  wishes,  the  natural  succession  of 
oaaae  aiad  eflEect  ia  disregarded,  and  tbb  high  claima  of  religiooa  bope 
«and  comfort  are  degraded.  Yet,  had  abe  been  left  to  atrogfle  with 
adversity  tlirongh  life,  with  no  other  reward  than  that  mental  peace 
which  only  a  high  consciousness  of  honorable  exertion,  united  with  a 
strong  religious  faith,  can  give,  most  of  those,  who  sit  in  judgement 
upon  such  matters,  would  have  been  dissatisfied.  Paul  Clifford  is  an 
immoral  novel.  Wby  t  Becaoae  tbe  ben>,  notwithatanding  bia  many  . 
Crimea,  ia  finally  rewarded  with  the  object  of  bis  affections  and  a  com- 
petent estate.  So  say  nine  tenths  of  the  critics,  who  condemn  the 
work.  And  in  truth  his  exploits  are  crowned  with  a  more  prosperous 
issue  than  gentlemen  of  the  profession  are  generally  blessed  with.  He 
atlaina,  if  not  to  a  nece  tkvattd,  at  kaat  to  a  VMire  enviabley  atatioB 
tban  robbera  generally  -reach.  Bat  who  doea'not  sec  that  tbia-rcanlt  ia 
compatible  neither  with  the  lawa  of  ao^ty,  nor  with  the  order  of  na- 
ture? The  fault  is  not,  that  crime  is  rewarded  with  great  prosperity, 
but  that  the  recompense  is  altogether  arbitrary  and  unnatural ;  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  thus  arbitrary  and  unnatural,  will  prevent  any  person, 
who  doea  not  more  richly  deaerve  a  atrait  jacket  than  a.  halter,  from 
following  the  exainple  through  .hope,  of  obtaining  the  reward.  The 
eaormity  of  the  crime,  and  the  utter  disregard  for  its  consequences, 
are  such,  that  no  rational  creature  can  be  misled  by  them.  The  cause 
of  good  principles  suffers  far  less  from  attempts  to  lead  crime  through 
tbe  high-ways  of  worldly  greatness,  and  tiually  seat  it  upon  thrones  of 
worldly  prosperity  and  grandeur,  than  from  attempts  to  disguise  virtue 
under  a  garb  bedizened,  with  mundane  ornamenta  that  she  despises, 
while  she  is  holding  out  to  her  followers  temporal  rewards,  which  she 
never  covets  and  seldom  obtains.  Her  own  native  beauties  are  con- 
cealed by  every  attempt  to  trick  them  out  or  set  them  off  with  foreign 
splendors  ;  and  her  great  hut  unpretending  premiums  lose  their  dignity 
and  attraction,  when  hid  beneaUf  a  cloud  of  earthly  pretenaiona. 
Far  better  ia  it  to  pmaae  the  cottrse  which  ia  pointed  out  in  the 
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world  of  God's  providence,  wliere  the  good  and  the  bad,  so  fir  as  ont- 
waril  prosperity  is  concerned,  are  jilaced  on  equal  terms.  If  virtue 
were  rewarded  here  by  the  immediate  gifts  of  fortune,  worldly 
men  would  be>  virtootti  frcmi  self>iDterast ;  and,  though  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  it  hM  been  well  said,  that  he,  who  is  honest  beeioae 
it  is  the  best  policy,  is  little  better  than  a  koave.  We  would  not, 
therefore,  change  the  order  of  nature ;  still  less  should  it  be  distorted 
and  misrepresented  in  works  of  fiction.  The  fraud  must  sooner  or 
later  be  detected.  The  yoiiog  enthusiast,  whose  notions  of  life  are 
drawn  ffom  moral  aovels,  comes  into  thw  wor|,d,  and  finds  that  fiffw 
tune,  in  the  actual  distribution  of  her  gifts,  is  not  so  favorable  to  virtniB 
as  he  had  supposed.  He  there,  at  least  sometimes,  sees  virtue  clothed 
in  rags,  while  vice  flutters  in  brocade  ;  and,  as  the  books  he  has  read 
teach  him  to  look  no  farther  than  to  present  and  apparent  success,  his 
confidence  is  shaken.  The  goot]  principles,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  his  mind  on  this  false  -basis,  canM  bear  up  against  the 
stormy  temptations  which  assail  them.  But  the  experienced  man,  who 
reads  these  works,  at  once  detects  the  fallacy  of  such  representations. 
Of  course,  they  have  no  good  effect  upon  him.  But  there  is  an  evil 
influence.  As  the  strenuous  advocates  of  virtue  make  such  an  outery 
when  it  is  not  rewarded  in  this  way,  and  are  so  perfectly  satisfied  when 
it  is  thus  rewarded,  the  obvious  inference  of  those,  whose  morals  are  of 
a  doubtft)!  character,  is,  that  virtue  has  no  higher  rewards  to  oflfer,  no  ^ 
higher  claims  to  advance.  In  belief  they  may  not  confess  this  even  to 
their  own  iiearts  ;  but  it  imperceptibly  creeps  into  their  practical  opin- 
ions, and  acts  upon  their  conduct.  Thus  in  novels — and  especially  in 
the  most  moral—there  is  quite  too  much  importance  attached  to  wealth 
and  fame — mere  worldly  splendor  and  opulence.  But  if  virtue  is  to  * 
be  foltowed  for  such  a  recompense,  why  is  vice  to  be  rejected  when  it 
offers  the  same  or  greater  advantages?  Better  that  no  reward  were 
oflered,  than  that  our  understandings  should  be  insulted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  premiiMn,  which  is  seldom  paid,  or  our  eyes  turned  aside 
from  the  really  great  reward  which  a'  higher  authority  baa  promised,  to 
gase  upon  the  tinsel  baubles,  by  which  inexperienced  children  and 
weak-siwhted  men  are  too  often  dazzled,  blinded,  and  deceived. 

Virtue  loves  not  such  trumpery.  She  has  no  desire  to  be  tricked 
out  witii  such  finery.  It  is  not  in  keeping  with  her  character,. to  cheat 
'  men  in^aa  loveof  her  beauties,  or  to  attract  men  bf  favors,  which 
viceec|ttally  confers.  The  moral  novelist  should  proceed  on  other 
grounds.  He  should  permit  fbrtiHie  to  remain  as  she  is,  and  indiscrim* 
inately  heap  her  favors  on  the  good  and  bad.  He  should  take  a  higher 
stand  and  show  the  power  and  claims  of  virtue  to  be  great, — not  because 
the  world  honors  it,  but  in  despite  of  the  world. 

Look  'to  the  records  of  oar  race.  Upon  what  virtaoae  charaetars 
ikies  the  mind  dwell  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  devotion  ?  Upon 
those  who  enjoyed  the  goods  of  this  life  ?  Are  they  the  men,  whO'  have 
done  most  to  kindle  in  our  hearts  the  flame  of  holy  zeal,  to  fill  our 
souls  with  the  admiration  of  what  is  good  and  great?  Are  they  the 
men,  upon  whose  lives  we. love  to  dwell,  whose  actions  we  delight  to 
contemplate,  from  whose  works,  as  shown  in  the  pages  of  history,  we 
come  away  with  minds  purified,  principles  confirmed,  and  resolutions 
strengthened  t  O  no.   It  is  the  sufibrer,  the  snffiiring  patriot,  •  the 
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safiering  advocate  of  truth,  the  suffering  foe  to  corruption,  the  suffer- 
ing supporter  of  a  tailing  state,  the  suffering  martyr,  ^hose  example 
nets  most  powerfully  uppn  our  souls.  From  the  flameB  of  Baffering 
nartyrdom  «  voice  speirics  louder  than  from  th^  higheik  throne  of  eartln 
ly  grandeor.  From  the  scaflfol^l  of  sufiering  virtue  comes  forth  a  stream, 
which  does  more  to  purify  o»r  nature  than  all  the  costly  ablutions  of 
pontifical  pride.  The  grave  cannot  hold  a  martyred  saint.  He,  who 
has  manfully  withstood  the  progress  of  error, — who^  in  the  face  of  a  cor- 
rupt world  aod  at  the  eoet  of  worldly  hopes,  has  maintained  hia  inieg^ 
rity,— he,  who,  single  landed  and  alone,  has  resisted  an  evil  and  per- 
verse generation,  who,  relying  upon  his  internal  conseieusness  of  right, 
sets  the  world  and  the  world's  proud  lords  at  defiance,  and  who  falls, 
slain,  but  not  conquered,  in  the  unequal  strife,  cannot,  when  life's 
brief  warfare  is  over,  be  buried  in  the  dust.  lie  lives  in  his  actions, 
he  live»i»  his  examplei  Every  crocified  sainfr  hursts  the  tomb  in  which 
vain  man  had  thought  to  confine  him  forever.  Every  erueified  saint 
bursts  the  tomb  where  his  body  is  laid,  and  talks  by  the  way  with  his 
dejected  disciples,  whose  hearts  burn  within  them,  as  he  expounds  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  truth.  His  life  and  character  never  act  so  power- 
fully in  the  reformation  of  the  world,  as  when- tried  by  affliction,  con- 
eecraled  by  sufibring,  sanctified  by  death.      :  , 

The|»ower  ef  iriKu'e  and  the  strength  of  principle  cannot  be  known 
unhBss  put  to  the  severest  test.  Zeal  in  a  prosperous  cause,  with  no 
diffietiltics  to  try  its  sincerity,  is,  at  best,  of  doubtfiil  temper.  The 
noblest  principles  of  our  nature  can  be  called  forth  only  by  trial.  The 
scholar,  in  the  midst  of  affluence,  urged  by  every  incentive  to  atndjr, 
with-  all-the  appKanoes  and  means**  ^  knowledge  put  into  his  handk,  is 
net  held  up  for  an  example  to  show  what  a  power  there  is  in  the  love 
ctf  knowledge — a  power  able  to  bear  down  alk  opposition^  and  not 
merely  to  give  new  lustre  to  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  refine- 
ments of  social  life — but  to  supply  their  place,  to  raise  the  soul  to  such 
heights  that  it  Inoks  down  with  pity  on  them  alK  Who  is  not  moved 
by  the  sublime  extravagance  of  the  poor,  aegleoled,  persecuted  astron- 
omer, who,  after  the  greatest  discovery  of  his-age,  knowing  that  those 
who  were  to  reap  the  fruit  of  hi'^  labors  would  only  scoff  and  hoot  at 
the  work  and  its  author,  thus  announces  the  discovery  to  a  friend  ! 
**'Tbe  die  is  cast,  the  work  is  done.  If  you  approve,  I  rejoice;  if  not, 
i  ean  bear  it.  The  work  is  done ;  to  be  read  by  this-  century  or  the 
next,  I  care  not  which-;  for  if  the  Almighty  has-  waited  six  thousand 
yesElrs  fbr  an  observer,  I  can  aflford  to  wait  a  century  for  it'  reader." 
Who  does  not  feel  his  reverence  for  active  virtue  heightened,  when  he 
sees  it  manifested  in  the  life  of  Milton,  the  inflexible  champion  of 
truth,  though  his  party  was  overcome,  and  himself  in  misfortune  and 
dfsgrace,  **  in  diirknesa  and  with  dangers  compassed  ronnd;  and  soK- 
tud^  t"  Who  does  not  feel  his  respect  for  th^  species  raised,  when  he 
witnesses  the  magnanimity  with  which  this  great  poet  announces  his 
determination,  at  whatever  cost,  to  "  live  and  die  an  honest  man,"  and 
with  which  he  consoles  himself  for  the  loss  of  sight,  the  severest-  of 
depriv-ations  I  The  consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty  was  to- him 
reward,  support,  consolation  enough;  and  .-where  is  its  power  more 
strikingly  displayed,  except  in  the  lives  of  others,.. «bo  majhave  foUen. 
victims  to  the  performance^of  duty  t 
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Such  are  the  feelings  excited  by  tb§  temporal  misibrmnes  of  the 
good,  aa  we  view  tbein  in  history.  The  ieine  Uwe  operate' in  fietkm. 
The  aovelist  abould  act  upon  them.  His  .hero  shoula  cMBe  forth',  not 
to  be  the  favorite  of  fortiine,  either  at  first  or  at  last  Let  all  the 
powers  of  darkness  be  arrayed  against  him.  Let  his  projects  fail, — 
his  labors  prove  unavailing.  Let  friends  forsake,  and  fortune  oppose 
him.  Let  him  stand  alone,  if  you  please,  friendless  and  homeless,  an 
oatcaat  from  society,  a  by-word  among  men.  Let  him,  so  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  wandw,  a  fugitive  and  vagap 
bond  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  matters  not>  He  has  that  within, 
which  the  world  cannot  take  away, — a  principle  which  grows  brighter 
and  stronger,  more  sacred,  and  more  commanding,  as.  evils  from 
abroad  assail  him.  The  fire  within  that  lovely,  desert  citadel,  grows 
more  bright  and  enchanting ;  there  is  something  almost  divine  in  its 
light  and  warmth,  and  purity,  and  calmness,  as  it  burns  in  solitode, 
communing  with  no  kindred  beams,  while  darkness  is  without,  and 
the  fierce  and  merciless  storm  is  raging  against  it.  There  is  a  sub- 
limity in  the  sufferings  of  a  good  man,  in  his  calm  and  inflexible  reso- 
lution ;  in  bia  nndatentatioua,  bnt  unyielding  fortitude;  in  bia  meek- 
neas  and  firmness,  hit  hamility.  and  confidence,  in  the  quiet  aimptioity 
and  de6p4oned  energy  of  his  thooghta ;  there  is  a  sablimityi  wh&hfar 
more  commands  admiration  and  respect,  which  far  more  elevates  and 
sanctifies  tlie  soul,  than  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance,  that  the  world 
can  lend.  Why,  then,  should  we  be  dissatisfied,  and  believe  that  the 
moral  tendency  of  a  fictitious  work  is  bad,  because  golden  mitiee  are 
not  showered  down  upon  the  most  deserving? 

So,  too,  with  the  bad.  Our  Heavenly  Father  permits  his  sun  to 
shine  upon  the  just  and  unjust.  Wiiy  should  the  novelist  do  other- 
wise I  Let  his  bad  men  prosper,  as  bad  men  really  do  prosper  in 
society.  .  We  need  not  fear  that  our  moral  sense  will  be  corrupted 
thereby.  Let  hia  bad  men  receive  the  highest  honors.  Let  them 
abound  in  fortune.  Let  them  abound,  so  far  as  bad  men  can  aboond, 
in  friends.  Let  the  cunning  knave  succeed  in  his  diabolical  projects; 
let  him  ensnare  the  artless,  and  bewilder  the  unsuspecting.  Let  him 
build  high  his  palace,  and  walk  proudly  among  his  fellow-men.  It  is 
nothing.  Virtne  aoffera  not.  He  has  a  helT  within  himself,  and  if 
that  be  laid  open,  and  its  hideous  ^lare  displayed,  |bw  will  envy  bis 
prosperity.  Of  what  cbn8e<|^nce  ia  it,  whether  the  burning  mount 
be  placed  amid  the  freezing  storms  of  Iceland,  in  the  tropical  clime, 
or  beneath  the  pure  Italian  sky,  so  long  as  it  has  in  its  own  bosom 
those  fires  that  never  rest ;  so  long  as  its  vitals  are  racked  and  torn 
by  those  unceasing  convulsions,  of  whose  rage  the  deep  and  angry 
motterings,  the  frightful  gleams,  and  dreadful  throes,  witnessed  from 
abroad,  are  but  feeble  manifestations?  Let  Satan  burst  from  his 
prison-house,  visit  Paradise,  sit  in  its  shade,  and  feel  its  refreshing 
breeze.  Let  him  accomplish  his  fiendish  project,  and  ruin  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  peaceful  abode,  and  then  let  him  go  back  to  his  followers 
•nd  proclaim  his  triumplL  Who  envies,  who  would  imitate  bimt 
Who  so  cruel  as  to  wish  bin>  tormented  by  keener  anguish,  if,  in  bis 
happiest  state,  he  gives  utterance  to  thoughts  likf  these 

^  Ah  me,  they  little  kitow 

Under  what  torture  inwardly  1  groan. 
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While  th«y  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  heU. 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  adyaaetdf 
The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 
In  misery  :  such  joy  ambition  finds  ! 

In  his  own  bosom  is  a  never-ceasing  fire ;  these  are  tortures  w  hich  no 
outward  prosperity,  no  power,  nor  wealth,  nor  tame,  can  alleviate. 
The  cool  breezes  of  Partdiae  but  fan  and  aggravate  this  ever-ragiug 

These,  we  confeM,  are  extreme  cases,  and  such  as  seldom  occtir. 
It  will  not  do  for  novelists  to  be  constantly  dealing  with  angels  or 
demons.  Their  intercourse  with  the  worlds  above  and  below  is  not 
such  that  they  can  call  out  their  inhabitants  at  pleasure;  and  were  it 
M,  we,  the  readers,  are  ao  linked  4o  earth,  and  have  ao  few  sjfmpa* 
thies  in  common  witli  pretemataral  agents,  that  their  company  soon 
beiBoaies  tiresome.  We  occupy  a  middle  station  between  the  two 
regions  of  bliss  and  wo,  of  absolute  perfection  and  total  wickedness. 
Our  orb,  at  least  in  a  moral  sense,  is  hunj^  mi<lway  'tween  heaven  and 
hell.  We  are  beings  of  a  mixed  nature ;  flesh  and  spirit,  strength 
and  weakneta,  vioe  and  virtue,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  hold  divided 
empire  over'ua/  He,  therefore,,  who  would  propose  examples  for  our 
warning  or  encouragement,  must  deal  with  beings  of  a  mixed  nature 
like  ourselves.  His  best  men  must  be  suhject  to  part  of  our  infirmi- 
ties, and  his  wicked  men  must  participate  with  us  in  the  enjoyment  of 
some  of  the  higher  faculties  and  purer  desires.  The  exhibition, 
whether  of  vice  or  virtue;  of  weakness  or  of  strength,  cannot  have  all 
the  metaphysioal  distinctness  of  the  sketch  that  we  have  drawn.  Op- 
posite qualities  must  be  blended  together  ;  they  capnot  stand  out  with 
the  prominence  of  abstract  conceptions.  Still,  some  characters  are 
more  decidedly  virtuous  or  vicious  than  others.  Novels  have  been 
written  with  the  express  design  of  embodying  particular  passions,  pro- 
penaitiei,  or  habit&  Now,  as  far  as  the  world  is  naturally  eonnected 
with  the  development,  conduct,  or  reward  of  these  qnalitiea,  so  far  let 
it  be  connected  with  them.  This  is  not  what  we  complain  of  The 
scene  is  laid  on  earth  ;  the  actors  are  inhabitants  of  earth  ;  they  are 
influenced  by  earthly  considerations ;  they  are  conversant  with  earthly 
afiaira.  Of  this  we  oomplain  not.  But  we  do  complain,  that  thw 
earth  engages  too  much  of  their  attention  ;  that  virtues,  which  should 
ally  man  to  heaven,  are  made  to  lose  their  high  character,  by  being 
too  dependent  upon  earthly  rewards  ;  while  those  rewards  of  a  loftier 
nature,  which  give  power  to  religion,  and  dignity  to  virtue,  and  which 
are  the  invariable  attendants  of  right  actions,  pure  motives,  and  holy 
principles,  are  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  lose  their  importance. 

We  are  creatures  of  sense ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  moral  writer,  in 
whatever  department,  to  raise  us  above  its  tyranny,  and  not  to  coax 
us  into  virtue, — as  too  many  parents  do  their  children, — by  an  appeal 
to  our  animal  propensities.  We  are  selfish  beings  ;  but  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  moral  writer  to  draw  us  away  from  self,  by  teaching  us  to  act 
fiom  more  generous  principles.  We  are  formed  for  heaven ;  but  the- 
sickly  vapors  of  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  raised  to  a  momentary  • 
elevation  and  splendor,  by  the  gusts  of  passion,  or  prejudice,  or  habit, 
obscure  the  heavenly  vision,  shut  out  the  brilliant  lights,  and  dazzle 
our  childish  fancy  with  their  counterfeit  attractions.   It  is  the  duty  of 
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the  moral  writer  to  free  the  atmosphere  from  tbtie  4«eeitlbl  wmoaif 
wnd  not  to  interpose  yet  thicker  clouds  between  os  and  heaven. 

It  is  not  oar  custom  to  set  a  high  value  ippon  the  moral  influence  of 
any  single  work  of  fiction,  whether  for  ^ood  or  for  evil.  Where  the 
press  is  loaded,  and  bookstores  crowded  with  new  t>ooks,  fortunate 
indeed  must  that  author  he,  who,  by  one  or  by  niaay  works,  can 
mould  ihn  ^blie  nkid.  SCiN,  we  believe  that  popular  works  ef  Jitef »- 
tufe,  and  none  more  than  fictitious  works,  have  a  powerful  influence 
apmi 'the  ^bc^ingi  and  character  of  the  community.  If  their  general 
spirit  is  sewsual  or  worldly,  as  we  fear  it  is,  they  will  do  much  to  fix 
upon  us  more  firmly  the  fetters  of  sense  and  worldliness ;  while,  if 
they  breathe  a  high-toned  spirit  of  virtue  and  religion,  as  some  do, 
they  cannot  but  help  te  draw  eur  thoagbts  fnm  inferior  objects,  and 
fkt  tfaem  upon  lofty  principles  and  attainments..  But  it  ts  very  easy  for . 
the  most  stupid  imagination  to  reward  uncommon  desert  with  riches, 
power  or  glory,  to  let  the  indifferently  honest  pass  Kafely  throujrh  their 
mortal  pilgrimage,  or  to  heap  upon  the  wicked  any  amount  ot  earthly 
misfortune ;  while  none  but  a  master's  bend  can  paint  the  variew 
happy  emotions  that  swell  a  good  man'e  Iwar-t,  and  trace,  in  tbeir  own 
beautiful  oefers,  the  inward  satisfaction  mid  enjoyment  that  proceed 
from  virtuous  conduct ;  or  fix,  in  lasting  pictures,  all  the  fluctuating 
shades  of  uneasinos;*,  sorrow,  anguish,  misery  and  despair,  tliat  wili 
follow  the  namber4ess  degrees  of  guilt  and  crime,  however  great  their 
outward  splendor  and  prosperity. 

We  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  adding  enr  hmnUe  tealimeny 
to. the  moral  character  of  the  great  man,  who  has,  more  than  aay  other, 
fixed  his  impress  upon  the  age.  Is  it  extravagance  to  pronounce  him 
without  comparison  the  greatest  moral  novelist  that  ever  lived  ?  He  de- 
spises not  the  gifts  of  fortune,  or  the  good  things  of  this  life,  but  receives 
them  as  the  Christian  receives  every  bleasing;  which  eomes-  fsem  hia 
heavenly  Father,  with  cheerfulness  and  gratitude.  He  has  none  of  that 
affected  contempt  for  worldly  honors  and  enjoyments,  which  bears  no 
doubtful  indication  of  the  disappointed  worldlincr,  who  is  cast  down  but 
not  humbled  by  misfortune.  lie  would  not,  hke  Young,  convert  this 
Wide  and  beautiful  world  into  a  vast  funeral  pile,  upon  which  mertilied 
■fibcflena,  disappointed  hopes,  uneasiness,  discontent,  and  gloom,  nie 
|^ieed,4hat  the  ^mokeof  their  incense  may  ascend  tn  one  dismal  cloud 
as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  Giver  of  all  things.  He  delights  in 
all  the  gifts  of  Providence.  He  is  equally  removed  from  that  old  ro- 
mantic f<^iy,  which  threw  out  of  sight  the  substantial  goods  of  life,  and 
ftmnlhat  modem  wisdom,  which  acts  as  if  in  tbls  life  only  we  had 
hope.  He  goes  upon  the  very  vationaT  ground,  that  men  most  eat,  in 
spite  t)oth  of  sentiment  and  virtue,  but  that  eating  is  not  the  great  end 
of  our  being.  He  deals  out  riches  and  honors,  not  according  to  moral 
desert,  nor  in  opposition  to  moral  desert,  but  according  to  the  laws 
which  usually  regulate  their  distribution  among  men.  The  good  may 
feeeive'diem,  but  net  as.  rewards  for  their  goodness;  the  bad  may  be 
robbed  of  them,  but  not  as  a  retribution  for  their  vices  or  their  crimes. 
What  has  heen  happily  called  poetical  justice, — for  it  exists  nowhere 
but  in  fiction — is  often  violated  in  his  works  ;  but  our  moral  feelings 
Are  never  outraged.  Flora — to  us  the  most  fascinating  of  his  heroines 
•^fer  heroine  we  must  call  her  in  spite  of  technical  rules — ^Flora^  the 
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virtuous,  the  intelligent,  and  the  lovely,  disappointed  in  her  fondest 
dreams,  robbed  by  the  executioner  of  her  dearest  friend,  pale  and 
einaciated^with  anxiety,  privation,  and  grief,  resiguit  her  only  ornament 
of  vala»— a  princeM  gave  it  -her— and  seeka  retreat  id  a  coAvent  of 
nans.  We  weep  over  her  afflictions,  but  not  as  without  hope.  We 
know  that  she  carries  with  her,  to  that  obscure  retreat,  a  soul,  which 
rests  on  heaven,  which  cannot  fail  even  in  this  world  to  make  her  hap- 
py in  acts  of  kindness  and  devotion,  and  which  is  sure  of  a  place  in  a 
brighter  mansion  beyond  the  skies.  Why  Aeed  we  name  The  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian,  the  most  eloquent  moral  tale  that  ever  was  written  t  It 
abounds  in  every  speciea  of  excellence.  What  passage  in  the  sennons 
of  Massillon  before  the  court  of  France,  so  moving  as  the  appeal  of 
the  simple  Scotch  girl  to  her  queen  ?  "  Alas  !  it  is  not  wiicn  we  sleep 
soft  and  wake  merrily  ourselves  that  we  think  on  other  people's  sufier- 
inga.  Our  hearts  are  waxed  light  within  us  then,  and  wa  are  for  right- 
ing, bur  ain  wrangs,  and  fighting  our  aln  battles.  But  when  the  hour 
of  trouble  comes  to  the  mind  or  to  the  body — and  seldom  may  it  visit 
your  Leddyship — and  when  the  hour  of  death  comes,  that  comes  to 
high  and  low — lang  and  late  may  it  be  yours — O,  my  Leddy,  then  it  is 
na  what  we  hae  dune  for  oursells,  bui  what  we  hae  dune  ibr  others, 
thai  we  think  on  matst  pleasantly."  The  whole  conduct  of  tbtr story, 
^its  general  texture,  the  filling  jup  of  the  outlines,  the  actions,  speech- 
es, and  fortunes,  of  the  various  <^aracleia,  together  with  the  reflections, 
which  the  author  makes  in  his  own  person — afford  a  perfect  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  principles,  which  we  would  lay  down  for  the  conduct  of 
a  moral  tale.  Every  where  wc  see  the  superiority  of  the  soul  over  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  Vice  in  all  its  shades,  from  the  deep  guilt  of  a 
settled  villain,  to  the  thoughtless  aberrations  of  inexperienced  impulse,^ 
from  the  wild  ravings  of  a  distempered  mind  to  the  cold-blooded  cal- 
culations of  confirmed  fraud,  is  truly  depicted,  and  its  influence  upon 
the  feelings  portrayed.  The  misery,  which  invarial)ly  follows  in  its 
train,  is  neither  modified  nor  concealed  by  external  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity. Virtue  too  is  exhibited  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  from  the 
benevolent  Argyle  and  his  delightful  circle,  to  the  inflexible  presbyteri- 
an,  David  Deans,  and  the  honest,  but  not  altogether  unprosaic  Reuben 
Butler,  and  hie  matchless  wife ;  and  every  where,  according  to  its  de- 
gree and  form,  it  carries  something  of  that  peace  which  springs  only 
from  a  consciousness  of  right  action  and  motive.  Tl^e  simple,  erring, 
Effie  is  married  to  a  lord,  and  placed  in  a  state  which  has  dazzl^ 
many  a  wiser  body  than  herself ;  but  so  skillfully  is  the  story  conducted, 
that  no  one  can  envy  the  feverish  unrest  that  waits  upon  her  steps. 
Amid  all  the  blandishments  of  fortune,  the  aching  heart  is  seen,  and 
though,  in  the  eyes  of  foolish  men,  so  raised  above  her  sister,  in  every 
arttcTe  of  happiness  she  sinks  infinitely  below,  and  we  almost  wonder 
that  Jeanie  should  have  given  way  to  even  a  momentary  pique  of  jeal*' 
ousy ;  which,  however,  is  instantly  subdued  by  the  judicious  question : 
"Surely  I  am  no  sic  a  fule  as  to  be  angry  that  KfTie 's  a  braw  lady, 
while  1  am  only  a  minister's  wife?"  Sucli  athoiinlit  would  never  occur 
to  the  reader.  The  ''braw  lady"  is  to  him  but  an  object  of  compas- 
tiott;  and- ibr  her  sake  he  rejoices,  when  slie  leaves  the  ftshionable 
world  to  pass  the  remaSnder  of  her  life'  in  all  the  formal  observances, 
vigils,  and  austerities  of  the  Catholic  faith.   For  be  cannot  but  agree 
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with  Batler,  that  "  any  religion,  however  imperfect,  is  better  than  scep- 
ticism, or  the  hurrying  din  of  dissipation,  which  fills  the  ears  of  world- 
lings, until  they  care  for  none  of  these  things."' 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  tale,  not  because  we  bad  any 
thing  new  to  say,  bat  because  it  fhmishes  so  admirable  an  illostration 
of  tOB  remarlcs  we  had  made.  The  jgreat  moral  excellence  of  ScoCt, 
as  a  novelist,  consists  in  his  making  the  rewards  of  vice  and  virtue  in- 
dependent of  the  world.  In  this  he  is  unequaled  as  a  writer  of  fiction  ; 
and  indeed  we  know  not  a  divine  or  a  metaphysician,  who  excels  him. 
Inferior  writers  are  dependent  upon  the  distioctions  of  life  t  tbejr  are 
obliged,  in  support  of  virtue,  to  appeal  to  the  prejndiees  of  men,  and  to 
atrip  viee  of  aJl  worldly  prosperity,  in  order  to  show  its  misery  and  help- 
lessness. But  he  would  as  soon  strip  the  tortoise  of  his  shell  to  prove  that 
it  is  not  a  man,  as  rob  vice  of  its  outward  pomp  that  he  might  prove  its 
inability  to  confer  happiness.  While  under  the  influence  of  his  pen, 
not  only  painted  hypocrites,-  hot  tran^essors  of  every  kind,  «re  seen 
through  the  disguise  they  wear.  No  temporal  splendor  blinds  us  to 
their  misery.  The  most  fortunate  among  t'hem  are  objects  more  of  pity 
than  of  an^er  or  envy  ;  and  the  virtuous,  however  unsuccessful  in 
their  darlin^r  earthly  projects,  are  never  forsaken  by  the  highest  of  en- 
joyments. Many  and  many  are  the  thanks  that  we  owe  to  this  great 
•man  lor  Ahe  lessons  he  has  taught  us  in  virtue  and  religion.  The  good, 
whicfh  he  has  in  this  way  done,  will,  we  trust  and  bdieve,  help  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  his  enjoyment,  when  his  fame  among  men,  nay, 
when  man  himself,  shall  have  vanished,  like  a  thin  cloud,  from  the 
•earth.  '       '  J.  H; 
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Thbrb  is  nothing  left  to  be  discovered,— there  is  no  more  terra 

mcognita ;  every  coast  is  surveyed,  every  bay  is  sounded.  Pigmies 
and  giants,  Esquimaux  and  Patagonians,  all  are  civilized,  and  there 
is  no  new  race,  there  are  no  more  wonders  left  for  travelers  to 
describe.    For  novelty,  we  must  visit  the  refftons  that  Sinbad  ex- 

I>lored,— we  must  dive  into  the  imagination,  if  Sie  mmh  of  utility  has 
eft  such  a  faculty  to  the  mind.  . 

Last  summer,  being  at  Eastport,  I  shared  in  the  impatience  mani* 
fested  by  the  good'people  of  that  pleasant  town,  for  the  arrival  of  the  . 
schooner  Ripley,  from  Baltimore,  which  had  been  chartered  by  Mr. 
Audubon  for  a  voyage  after  new  impressions  and  undescribed  birds. 
His  pictm  vo^cresj — his  birds,  which  lie  kills,  to  give  them  immofr 
tality, — are  widely  known.  He  hoped  to  discover  new  speeies  in 
Labrador,  and,  while  he  cut  short  their  lives,  to  give  them  portraits  and 
biographies. 

I  was  well  pleased  to  join  so  agreeable  and  instructive  a  party.  The 
schooner  was  an  excellent  vessel,  and  she  had  supplies  for  a  cruise  of 
aix  months.  The  commander  was  a  good  seaman  add  an  estimable 
man.  We  had  all  the  elements' to  make  a  good  voyage  ;  we  hiiid  all 
that  Argonauts  could  desire,  even  to  a  good  cook,  who  is  importait  in 
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all  great  undertakings.  Ours,  while  he  gave  alimenl  to  tbo  body, 
afforded,  also,  food  for  merrijnent.  v. 

Od  the  6tii  of  Juoe,,  we  left  Eastport,  with  the  gooA  wiahee  of  the 
citizeflt,  wmd  voder  a  salute  to  the  fsause  of  soieoee,  from  the  guns  of 
the  fort,  and  of  the  cutter.  Cheers  and  hats  were  vaised  by  oar 
friends  on  the  wbatfy-r-all  the  proens  were  propitious,  aad  our  spirit* 
rose  accordingly. 

Just  as  the  sea  began  to  weary  us  by  its  sameness,  we  came  to  the 
Strait  of  Canso  ;  aod,  though  tUe  Cape  was  but  a  sterile'  promon- 
tory," the  land  looked  familiar  and  friendly^   Early  i»  a  bright  mom^ 

ing,  we  entered  the  pass  ;  there  were  fifty  sail  in  sight, — all  bound  for 
Labrador, — forty-ninC  for  fish,  and  one  for  birds.  On  each  side 
spread  a  barren  country,  with  a  few  miserable  habitations.  On  the 
12th  of  June,  we  were  at  the  Magdalen  Islands.  One  of  them  rises 
perpendicularly  from  the  water^  a  baok  of  red  sand-stone ;  it  is  a»' 
regular  as  a  wall,  and  ■seems  cut  by  art.  There  were  several  bills^ 
one  of  which  was  surmounted  by  a  chapel,  and  another  by  a  cross^ 
There  were  some  dwellings,  and,  it  being  a  festival,  the  iuhabitants 
had  collected  in  the  church  to  celebrate  mass.  Mr.  Audubon  had  an 
interview  with  the  priest,  and  made  known  the  object  of  bis  visit ;  bis 
reverence  was  pleased,  for  he  had  a  love  for  natural  history, — not 
alwliys,  however,  founded  on  knowledge.'  He  said  that  neither  he 
nor  any  inhabitant  of  the  island  had  ever  seen  a  reptile  upon  it.  Yet 
one  of  the  first  living  things  that  we  had  discovered,  was  a  green 
snake.  The  inhabitants  are  a  colony  of  French  Canadians.  The 
island,  on  which  we  landed,  is,  at  low  water,  forty-eight  mites  in  length, 
but  in  'high  water,  the  conneeting  sand>bars  are  covered,  and  there 
are  then  four  or  five  separate  islands. 

The  only  quadrupeds  of  the  island  are  black  and  red  foxes,  rabbits, 
and  rats.  The  latter  were  unknown  till  a  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the 
island,  having  many  of  them  ou  board.  There  are  wild  geese,  mur> 
ganzas,  brants,  and  several  kinds' of  plovers*. 

We  ascended,  with  toil,,  to  the  summit  of  a  bold  mountain,  the  hasis 
of  which  was  washed  by  the  sea.  We  looked  over  the  beetling  cliff,, 
hundreds  of  feet  down  upon  the  turbulent  waves,  and  upon  our  bark, 
that  seemed  shrunk  to  half  its  size.  We  discovered  in  the  rock  a 
magnificent  arch,  a  grand  natural  bridge,  under  which  the  water 
nndnlated,  as  the  sea  rose  and  foil. 

After  leaving  the  island,  we  discovered,  in  a  few  hour^,  a  white 
speck  upon  the  waters,  which,  as  we  approached,  was  found  to  be  an 
island.  I  am  glad  to  borrow  Mr.  Audubon's  description.  "  To  per- 
sons who  had  lately  left  the  fertile  shores  of  our  country,  these  islands 
the  Magdalen,]  appeared  barren,  if  not  desolate.  No  birds  for  us, 
hine  tUi  lachrynuB,^  no  plants,  and  only  a  few-fiehennen,  to 'whom 
we  could  put  questions,  but  who  were  unable  to  answer  them.  We 
sailed  towards  the  famous  gannet  rocks,  which  we  came  in  sight  of  at 
an  early  hour.  Many  files  of  gannets  were  constantly  passing  us  on 
the  wing,  moving  to  or  from  this,  their  breeding  place;  but,  as  soon 
as  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  bold  summit  of  this  stupendous  rock, 
we  saw;  through  the  glass,  that  it  was  covered  with  what  we  supposed 
was  a  deep  bed  of  snow, — nay,  the  atmosphere  exhibited  a  heavy  fall 
•f  snow.   We  .sailed  oni  and  -approached  it  ;^imagine  our  jutonisli- 
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ment,  when  we  found,  that  instead  of  snow  covering  the  summit  of 
the  rock,  the  white  bed  consisted  of  gunnets,  seated  on  their  nests  in 
elose  psrallel  linea,  fronting  the  soothem  aspect,  miUions  in  norotier, 
while  the  gray  haze  above  as  was  occasioned  by  other  miUions,  liov- 
ering,  arising,  alighting,  or  dopnrting.  The  pure  whiteness  oi  iheir 
bodies,  mingled  as  they  passed,  crosfsing  each  other  on  the  wing,  and 
mellowing  the  contrast  observable  in  tlieir  jetty-black  tipped  pinions." 
The  af^roaeh  of  our  vessel  did  not  alarm  them,,  and  wo  sailed  as  near 
the  lock  as  prudence  and  the  captain  Would  permit.  We  wished  to 
asoend  the  side  of  this  huge  aviary,  and  a  boat  was  launched ;  but  tho 
wind  freshened,  the  clouds  thickened,  the  waves  rose  and  rolled  furi- 
ously, and  the  base  of  the  rock  was  covered  with  foam.  When  under 
the  lee  a  few  guns  were  fired  from  the  boat,  thousands  of  eggs  rolled 
into  the  sea  as  the  affrighted  birds  took  wing,  though  still  every  pros* 
Jecting  shelf,  every  *'  coign  of  vantage"  seomed  occupied.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  enumerate  such  a  community  of  bilds,  U> estimate  tbo 
daily  quantity  of  tish  required  for  their  food. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  obt^erve  Audubon's  eyes,  as  he  was  watching 
the,  birds ;  for  birds  are  his  passion.  The  storm  which  be  mentioped 
increased,  the  boat  was  hauled  in,  and  the  schooner  driven  onward  at 
ft  fiirions  rate.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  to  study  the  sea  in  a 
storm,  and  it  was  a  terrific  lesson.  The  waves  did  not,  indeed,  in 
the  usual  liyperholical  phrase,  "  run  mountain  high  ;"  but  they  were 
sufficient  to  give  a  good  conception  of  hill  and  valley. 

Early  on  th*  morning  of  the  17th,— the  eleventh  day  of  oar  voyage, 
—we  descried  Labrador,  and  our  hopes  were  high,  of  finding  onde» 
scribed  birds,  and  we  indulged  in  expectations  of  bears,  packs  of 
wolves,  and  tribes  of  Esquimaux.  Myriads  of  murrs  and  sea-pigeons 
were  Hying  around  us,  going  to  their  usual  breeding-places  further 
north.  The  coast,  at  a  distance,  appeared  rather  low  but  a»  we 
approached,  we  discovered  very  high  moonlains.  *Wlieir  near  tho 
shore,  we  descried  ma8ts,->thc  best  marks  of  civilization.  They  .worn 
fishermen  at  anchor  in  a  harbor.  Supposing  ourselves  then  to  be 
where  nautical  skill  has  honor  and  reward,  we  hoisted  a  siirnal  for  a 
pik>t ;  and  one  came  on  board,  guiding  us  through  a  labyrinth  of  rocks, 
eaHed  Esquimaux  islands.    We  anchored  in  tlw  harbor  caHed  Niiai^ 

'qnam,  or  American  harbor,  fifty  degrees  North. 

Small  time  was  consumed  in  launching  the  boat  and  rowing  ashoro, 
and^ our  pleasure  was  so  great  at  the  abstract  fact  of  landing,  that  we 
perceived  not,  at  first,  liiat  we  were  on  a  shore  barren,  wild,  and 
apparently  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable.  Our  horizon  included 
nothing  but  a  rich  carpet  of  moss  spread  upon  a  floor  of  rock.  '  Thtro 
was  a  small  stream  or  two,  and  a  few  spots  of  dwarf  wood.  There 
were,"  also,  a  few  naked  rocks  of  considerable  elevation.  We  remain- 
ed in  this  sterile  spot  nearly  a  fortnight,  and,  when  it  did  not  storm, 
violently,  made  excursions  in  the  country.  But  it  was  not  easy  to 
travel ;  in  the  low  woods,  the  interlocked  branches  were  almost  im- 
penetrable, and  the  interminablie  fields  of  moss  were  hardly  less  die- 

'  couraging.  It  was  soft  and  inelastic,  and  it  was  an  agreeable  change 
to  clamber  up  the  rocks.  We  found  many  species  of  birds,  but  only 
a  single  new  one, — a  fincli.  There  were  numbers  of  murrs,  sea- 
pigeons,  velvet  ducks,  ioons,  eyder  ducks,  terns,  and  wild  geese.  We 
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saw  no  quadrupeds,  Ixiit  a  >gaw  ists  on  an  island,  and  9  lucerfee,  or 
Joup-cervier,  a  species  6f  welf  ^  but  he  was  too  'shy  Ibr  ^  shot.  The 
tracks  of  bears,  were .  abundaat^  and.  we  set  a  spring-gun  ia  the  path. 
On  the  second  morning,  we  discovered  that  the  bait  had  been  a  little 
r-emoved,  and  the  gun  discharged^  but  thetQ  were  no  indications  that 
Bruin  had  been  hurt.  ,    '     •  "  , 

M«.  Audubon  pamed  much  of  his  ihne  on  board,  and  finished  draw 
iiigs  of  the  muri,  the  new  iiiiehv  and  a  gi»Det^  Oli<  a  sa^dy  beach, 
near  a  rippling  stream^there  was  a  camp  of  half  A  dozen  of  the  Hiekmao 
tribe.  They  hunted  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  In  takin<T  seals, 
one  of  them  is  a»med  with  a  long  gun,  and  the  other  with  a  barbed 
spear  attached  to  a  long  line.  Concealing  themsekes  in  the  holes  of 
the '  rock,  they  wait  '  for  a  seal  to  come  oa  the  edge  of  ttw  cliff  and 
basj^  in  the  sun.  The  moment  the  gun  is- discharged,,  the  spearman 
plnnges^'his  weapon  in  the  body,  otherwise  the  sei^  would  sink  end 
rise  no  more.  These  Indians  had  a  French  Almanac,  and  kept  their 
days  with  a  pin>  which  tiiey  Keqaoved  every  day  according  to  the 
calendar^  ^  .  *  . 

We-  bad  time  to*  visit  the  cod-fisberme|i,  whose,  lifb  is  by  no<^ means 
an  indolent  one.  To  each  vessel  there  are  five  or  six  small  boats, 
shaped  like  whale-boats.  Each-  holds  about  twelve  hundred  fish.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  each  boat,  manned  by  two  men^  leaves 
the  vessel  for  the  fishing  ground,  distant  three  or  four  miles.  They 
anchor^  and  one  men  sits  at  the  stern,,  the  other  at  the  bow,  where, 
with  t^o  or  .three  lines,  they  aie-  constantly  em^^loyed  in  hauling  up 
the  fish.  On  board  the  vessel,  one  portion  the  crew  eviscerate  thd 
fi^sfh  and  drop  them- into  th^  hold,  where  another  party  salt  and  pack 
them.  Tlicy  work  till  eleven  at  night,  and  have  but  four  hours  for 
repose.  Formerly,  the  food  of  these  sailors  was  principally  fish,  which 
has  of  late  years  been  changed  for  the  usual  ship  provisions,  with 
which  the  men-  can  endure  more  exposure  and  fatigue..  Notwltlh 
standing  a  service  of  four  moathS|  in  which  they  are  much' exposed  to 
wet,  cold,  and  fatigue^  they  are.  more  hardy  than  v^then  they  com- 
mence the  voyage. 

Our  next  harbor  was  \V  apitiquam,  and  on  our  way  we  {>atised  many 
'  foeksi  $ome  ipwered  to  «  great  height,  end  oth^s  were  indicated 
only  by  the  waves  which  broke  over  them.  Th^se  rocks  and  ledges 
Hae*  much  of  the  coast»  waA  render  the  navigation  diifficult  and  dan- 
gerous. We  landed  upon  one,  which,  like  all  the  rest,  was  the  picture 
of  desolation.  We  had  a  wild  view  froni  the  summit.  The  earth 
seemed  void  o^^  inhabitants  :  we  were  all  that  appeared  within  the 
Tisible  horizon,  and  4here  were  no  buildings,  no  smoke,  no  traces  of 
mam  Over  our  heads  there  were  flocks  of  cormorants,  which  our 
landing  hadvdisturbed,  flying  about  in  silent  agitation  for  ^he  safety  of 
their  young' :  although  "  m  unacquainted  with  man,"  they  knew 
enough  of  him  to  justify  some  fear.  Each  nest  had  one,  two,  or  three 
young  bird±<>,  which  generally  looked  up  to  us  as  expecting  food  at  our 
.  hands,  though  some  stretched  their  long  necks. quietly  over  their 
backs,  and  all  uttered  harsh,:di8Cordant  cries.  Mh  Audubon,  studied 
intently  the  position  and  expression  of  these  jct«b|aek  beauties,  and 
depicted  a  nest  of  them  in  his  very  best  manner.  While  in  this 
harbor,  we  were  confined  much  on  board  by  the  weather,  which. was 
VOL.  VI  49  ' 
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in  aln^ost  cooauot  rmi&..  .From  tiie  Mnin^ficMihit^ro  apcMided,  we 
mw  tbe  interior  to  lie  composed  of  Idiei,  moaotn.iit,  <eiid  fields  of 
BOSS.  In-  our  excursions,  we  iboDd  it  necessarjr.  to  tritel,  at  least, 
thirty  miles,  to  advance  ten  in  one  direction,  there  are  so  many  lakes 
and  streams.  The  Esquimaux,  who  follow  the  caribou  into  the 
interior,  take  their  cauoes,  and  by  this  means  they  can  trav^el  in  a 
ditfeet  course. 

•  Three  leagues  from  ourTeisel  we  discovered  the  habitatioii  of  men; 
4wo  of  the  inhabitants  were  very  old,  tlie  third  of  middle  age.  Old  as 
ihey  were,  they  all  lived  by  lishing  for  salmon,  but  had  then  little 
success.  In  six  weeks  they  had  caught  three  lish  ;  but  their  hopes 
were  as  strong  as  Uiose  of  any  amateur  fisherman,  who  sits  aU  day 
Upon  a  bank,,well  pleased  witli.the  omen  of  a  "glorious  nibble." 
The  eldest  has  lired'a  life  of  selMenial  and  sirofdicity,  in  this  region, 
forty-three  years,  going  to  Quebec  every  third  year  to  spend  a  fort- 
night's vacation,  and  three  years'  pay,  both  of  which  come  to  a  simul- 
laoeoua  close.  At  the  end  of  every  salmon  season,  a  Company's^ 
vessel  comes  finr  the  fish.  Wiien  this  season  is  over,  the  raelnses*htt» 
little  to  jdo.  If  it  wen  not  a  iife  of  oboiee,  it  wonid  be  a  very  hatd 
one.  They  have  the  best^rden  in  the  country,  and  are  aUe^ta  raise 
in  it  a  few  potatoes' and  turnips,-— enough  to  .  give  then  an  occasioBal 
taste  of  vegetables. 

-  There  are.  few  rivers  on  the  coast,  but  many  small  streams, — the 
ehallow  outlets  of  the  namerous  lakes. .  We  went  up  a  few,  but  fennd 
the  navigation  difficult  even  for  our  light  gig.  The  chatts  are  not  the 
best.  The  British  schooner  Gulnare,  Captain  Bayfield,  has  been  sur- 
veying the  coast  for  several  summers,  and  the  result  will  probably  be  of 
much  advantage  to  navigators.  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  so- 
ciety of  the  officers,  who  showed  us  the  cliarts,  which  seem  to  be  very 
faithful  and  minute.  In.  this  harbor,  Mr.  Audubon  was  eminently  waor 
•essihl  in  his  drawings,  especially  in  a  pair  of  ptarmigan,  and  their 
seven  young,  with  a  Labrador  back-ground.  Ue  drew  also  the  gveat 
north  diver,  or  loon,  and  the  red-neck  diver. 

Our  ne.\t  harbor  was  Little  Meccatina.  There  the  mountains  were 
more  lo{ly,  and  the  moss  less-  beaottfiil.  Near  us  was  a  rock,  two 
thousand  feet  high,  which  we  ascended,  and* saw  from  the  summit  a 
ehiin  of  mountains  and-an  interminable  iSeries  of  lakes.  This  harbor 
Wa«  a  wild  and  impressive  place.  Mr.  Audubon  shot  in  the  vicinity 
a  Hudson  Bay  titmouse,  which  is  all  the  sacrifice  he  was  able  to  make 
to  tho'cause  of  science.  On  the  21st  of  July,  we  anchored  in  Great 
Meccatina  harbor,  and  traveled  '  a  few  miles  to  visit  some  .fishermen. 
They  have  not  far  to  goto  find  whales imd  seals,  and  the  oil  is  sent  to 
Quebec  in  small  schooners.  They  directed  us  to  Mr.  Robinson,  three 
leagues  distant,  whom  we  found  to  be  an  extensive  oil  merchant. 
He  received  us  very  cordially.  He  has  two  large  store-houses  and  a 
very  neat  dwelling,  all  of  which  were  made  in  Ciuebec.  This  part  of 
Labrador  lias  no  tree  large  enough  for  the  smallest  beamv  With  the 
vemnanlrof  an  ample  fortune  he  purchased  these  buildings,  and  a  small 
schooner,  and  he  has  been  successful  in  the  trade.  In  summer,  his 
land  excursions  are  short,  from  the  difficulty  of  traveling  over  the 
moss,  and  from,  the  plague  of  insects — black  flies  and  mo.'squitoes, 
■mall  insecti  but  great  aouoyers.    They  drew  blood  like  leeches,  from 
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numerous  punctures  in  our  faces,  necks,  and  hands.  In  winter,  our 
boat  with  his  family  visits  his  brother,  at  Brador,  fifty  miles,  and  some 
other  neighbMp.  He  is  drawn  In  a  sledge  over  iee  and  snow,  by  dogs. 
4>t  that  seaacsi  pa>tridges.ai»  so  abundant  that  bnndreds  may  Jbe  kUhtd 
in  an  hour;  but  they  are  very  lean.  In  winter,  too,  the  bears  ami 
caribou  abound.  Here,  in  Labrador,  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  two 
artificial  vices  that  men  hav«  created  to  be  their  bane  in  civilized  so- 
ciety,— ;intemperance  and  avarice.  *'  Money,"  said  he,  "  is  uaeless  in 
Labrador,  and  aidtot  spirits  never  enter- my  house."  He  is  vsell- coo- 
tented  in  the  sednded  Ufe  he  has  chosen,  and  the  health  of.  Ihfrfamiljr 
was  antformly  good. 

Returning  to  our  vessel,  we  passed  the  abode  of  the  other  man  of 
Labrador,  whose  dogs,  fourteen  in  number,  aaluted  us  with  a  mo^ 
dolorous  howl.  These  'quadrupeds  are  idle  i&  sumsMr,  except  in >pni- 
viding  for  their  own  support ;  it  is  only  in  winter  that  thejf  are  fed. 
I^hese-are  of  the  Esquimaux  breed,  and  but  little  ^degenerated.  Thiey 
are  large  and  powerful,  shaggy  animals,  capable  of  doing  good  service,^ 
but  fierce  and  unmanageable  by  all  but  their  master.  In  the  day  time 
a  person  may  approach  their  domain  unharmed,  hut  by  night  he  would 
be  torn  In  pieees.  Ten  or  a.  ddxen  will  draw  a  heavily  laden  sledge 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  a.  day  with  ease.  They,  as  well  as  their  masters, 
seem  to  understand  the  prognostics  of  the  weather.  When,  in  the  win- 
ter, a  little  cloud  is  descried  in  the  horizon,  which  at  other  times  would 
be  unheeded,  the  heads  of  the  dojrs  are  turned  to  the  nearest  shelter, 
and  they  seem  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  making  speed  ;  for  such 
a  cloud  is  generally  the  precarsor  of  a  storm'  that  has  no  parallel  in 
New-^ngluid.  The  Esqoimaas  dogs,  however,  like  all  tne' canine 
race,  serve  ungrateful  masters.  .  When  sick,  lame,  or  worn  out  with 
service,  they  are  either  knocked  on  the  head,  or  left  to  the  slower  de- 
struction of  famine.  In  providing  for  themselves,  the  dogs  sometimes 
stand  motionless  for  hours  in  the  cold  water,  watching  for  hsh,  which 
they  snap  very  adroidy.   But  patience  is  the  virtue  of  all  anglers. 

We  visited  the  Murr  Bocks,  about  two  leagues  from  the  harbor.' 
Around  them  the  water  was  i>Iack  with  the  birds,  the  air  was  dark* 
ened,  and  the  rocks  themselves  seemed  alive  with  sable  moving  masses. 
As  ^e  passed  among  them  on  the  water,  they  moved  away  from  us  in  a 
manner  between  swimming  and  flying  ;  the  flapping  of  their  wioffs  and 
^ir  cries  bei^g  blended  in  a  harsh  and  dissgreeaUe  sound.  Where- 
over  we  walked  on  the  rocks,  we  dislodged  thousands  of  birds -fironi' 
■ests,  which  passed  to  and  fro  over  our  heads,  almost  touching  us. 
We  conveyed  to  our  boat—-"  Convey  the  wise  it  call" — several  bushels 
of  eggs,  which  we  collected  in  half  an  hour.  They  were  of  a  beautiful 
tariegated  color.  Onr  depredation  was  as  notbing^compared  with*  the 
pirscy  of  a  set  of  men  cslled  Eggers,  .chiefly -ftooi  l^ova  Seotia,  Avdk 
nFhence  they  come  in  small  schooners,  that  find  harbors  in  any  Mtle 
nook  or  inlet.  When  they  land  at  a  breeding-place,  ho  egg  escapes 
them-;  they  overlook  no  hole,  however  small,  or  shelf,  however  danger- 
ous. Their  trade  is  as  dangerous  as  his  "  that  gathers  samphirel" 
The  Eggers  find  as  sure  k  market  for  their  spoil  in  Kova  Soofia,.  ai 
other  pirates  find  in  Gaba.  .  It  made  Mr.  Andqpon  look  grave  to  speak 
of  so  many  bfafds  denuroyed  in  the  egg.  To  the  msTss  £ls -removal  of 
the  depositea  QQcaaioiis  great  distress  and  losi. 
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We  next  visited  Brador,  the  largest  fishing  station  on  the  coast. 
Tbefe  were  imiliy  vesMls,  and  the  harbor  prewntBd  a  buiy  acene. 
Boats  were  gliding  about,  aad  decks  wen  filled  witb  men  preparing 

their  fish,  singing,  laagbkig,  and  passing  such  jokes  as  a  sailor  can 
muster.  One  of  the  niasters  told  us,  that,  trying  to  enter  the  harbor 
on  the  r2th  of  July,  he  was  obstructed  by  ice.  Here  we  tasted  the 
bospitaluy  of  a  worthy  settler,  who  gave  us  nMich  local  information. 
He  earries  on  the  seal  ^^heiy,  setting  his  nets  aboat  six  weeks  in 
spring  and  summer,  when  Ihe  seals  go  op -the  skaliow  places  to  bask' 
in  the  sun.  When  they  are  up,  the  nets  are  placed  two  or  three  deep, 
to  intercept  their  coming  down.  The  first  range  of  nets  is  filled, 
and  hundreds  go  by  to  the  next.  The  fishermen  stand  by  in  boats, 
and,  with  hooks,  haul  in  some  of  the  seals,  while  others  are  drawn  on 
shore  in  jthe  net,  and  knoeked  on  the  heiUl.  The  skins  ire  stripped 
off  and  preserved,  the  bodies  thrown  into.  Urge  vats,  and  the  oil 
extracted.  When  this  is  done,  the  carcasses  are  given  to  the  dogs  for  . 
their  carnival.  Three  or  four  hundred  barrels  are  made  yearly.  Five 
of  the  common  seal,  and  three  of^  the  hooded  kind,  produce  a  barrel 
bf'oil.  '     •  '  . 

In  4he  lakes -ofkthe  intesier,  there  are  wild  geese  and  man^  kinds  of 
ducks,  but  enr  host  adnHtted,  that,  to  kill  them,  was  a  laborious  sport. 
He  had  never  seen  but  two  polar  bears,  one  of  which  he  killed. 
Much  of  hifi  summer  was  consumed  in  collecting  fuel  for  winter.  He 
has  four  cows  and  a  horse,  which  he  winters  upon  hay,  and  he  raises 
the  only  grass  we  had  se^n  in  the  oeontry  :'bat  the  soil  was  rich,  and 
produced  turnips  and  a  few  other  vegetables. 

We  walked  ten  leagues  to  a  large  fishing  stage,  a  place  where  fish 
are  cured  on  shore  instead  of  in  the  vessels.  It  was  a  hard  walk. 
Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  hobble  for  miles,  by  stepping  on  loose 
stones,  and  we  had  the  agreeable  varie^  of  going  through  water, 
dwaif  woods,  and  moss. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  we  saw  an  iceberg,  that  sfent  aground,  at  the 
distance  of  a  league.  It  was  none  of  the  largest,  but  it  gave  us  a 
conception  of  these  great  moving  bodies.  One  d^'s  sun  reduced  it 
to  a  fluid.   ■  -       '■  ' 

'•We<nsitod  -Parroqaet  Island,  wMeh  derives  its  name- from  the  birds 
so  called.  Tliey  do  not  lay,  like,  the  morrs,  epon  the  •hare  focfc;  hot, 
selecting  an  island  with  a  soil,  they  dig  burrows  with  thmr  sharp 
claws,  two  or  three  feet  in  depth,  where  they  deposite  their  eggs. 

The  Labrador  curlews  appeared  here,  on  their  return  from  their 
summer  residence.  Where  that  is,  who  can  tell  ?  They  come  8«d- 
denly  in-  flecks  so  large,  thsit  when  they  rise,  the  air  is*  darkened  as 
with  ndond.  Their  biHsare  ahitat  three  inches  in  length,  and  with 
these  apparently-  clumsy  instruments,  they  pick  the  small  ber-berries 
with  great  rapidity.  Their  flavor  is  delicious,  and  they  are  easily 
killed  ;  for,  being  fat,  they  do  not  care  to  rise-  We  obtained  two  new 
species  of  hawk,  on  which  occasion  we  raised,  as  far  as  our  limited 
vof^s  permiited,  three*  cheers.  The  world  will  see*  them  as  ihey  were 
seen  in  Labrador,  perched  on  a  dead  branchy  and  apparently  convers- 
ing in  their  own  way,  little  aware  of  the  good  fortune  that  awaited 
them,  of  dying  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  securing  posthumous 
fame.    There  will  be  a. good  picture  of  curlews,  too,  one  dead  and 
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the  other  "scared," — too  much  frightened  to.  fly^  and  trying  to  bide 
its  head  from  the  whistling  shot.  .  .        "  *   .  ' 

On  the  11th  of  August,  wo  'departed  ^ior  Newfoundland,  not  an-' 
willingly  leaving  thie  country-  of  stones,  thengb  it  hid  given  us 

gratification  and  instruction.  We  were  often  confined 'to  the  cabin, 
by  rain,  and  we  had  few  books.  But,  luckily  for  us,  Mr.  Audubon 
himself  was  a  volume  not  to  be  exhausted.  Jtie  is  full  of  anepdot^ 
and  originality.  .       •       ....     ,  •  '  . 

Weinchored  next  .at  th^  head. of  8C  George's  Bay,  in  Newfimnd- 
land,  where  there  is  quite  a  settlement' of  fishemien,^for  such  seems 
the  occupation  of  all  the  islanders.  There  was  on  the  bay,  also,  an 
Indian  camp.  They  were  of  the  Mickmac  tribe,  and  fdthy  and 
indolent  to  an  extreme.  They  are  averse  to  all  cx(rci.«e.  They  . 
bunt  only  on  the  p/essure  of  hui^er,  and  they  had  their  little  provit^ion 
in.eainp,  the  head  of  a  ^prfribon^-^Hir  American*  rein-deer.  This  part  , 
of  Newfeondland  had  much  of  the  character  of  Labrador.  The  soil, 
however,  was  mo^e  productive,  and  wc  found  wild  f-oses  and  tall  pinc^, 
though  there  were  many  dwarf  trees.  We  found  here  the  fruit  called, 
from  similarity  of  taste,  tlie  bakt  d  apple.  In  form,  it  is  like  a  thimble- 
berry,  and  tlie  taste  is  exactly  what  its  name  denotes.^  J'he  most  beau- 
tiful plant  we  saw,  was  ti  species  or  two  of  kalmfa. 

The  inhabitants  retire  in  winter  into  the  country,  where,  in  the 
woods  and  sheltered  places,  they  have  comfortable  log-houses.  Many 
of  them  are  quite  intelligent,  though  the  most  of  them  thought 
their  climate  preferable  to  any  other;  but  I  am  too  experienced  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  ever  to  speak  ill  of  a  map's  dog  or  climate. 
Of  the  two,- 1  would  sooner  venture  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the' 
cljmate  in  this  region.  Of  the  dogs,  we  obtained  seven;  one  of  which, 
while  with  us,  dived  five  fathoms,  and  brought  up  a  seal  thi^t  had  been 
shot,  larger  than  horsself 

Bvit,  though  I  had  much  more  written  of  this  island,  your  limits 
admonish  me  that  I  must  stop.  The  space  you  offer  is  unfavorable  to 
prosera,  (bon^  I  have  taken  ns.innch  advantage  in  thi^  .way  as  I 
conld.       '  W.  1  • 


^      THE   SLAIN   OFFICER.   /  '  . 

BY  I.   m'lEI.LAN,  JUS. 

*•  Amonp  the  nil  tuber  killed  was  «.  rciloncl  in  the  French  service,  .^s  u  e  passed,  his  body  lay 
paked  on  the  rond.  He  \s  as  a  yoiirm  rnrin,  wiili  a  countenance,  even  in  death,  handsome.  The 
orifice  of  a  bullet,  which  had  passi^il  thrniirih  his  Ixidy,  ^was  visible  on  his  chest.  I  looked  stead- 
fa-illy  on  his  face  as  we  passed,  ;uiil  rc  itl,  nr  ili(nit;ht  1  read  thrrc,  that  lie  was  a  man  of  hijjh  birth 
and  breediiic,  brave,  piOed,  and  ncroinplished  ;  the  hope, — Ihe  only  surviving  one,  perhaps,  of 
Bonie  fond  and  anxious  mother, — thr  bclove<l  of  suiiit  laii  maiden,  in  his  own  beautiful  l.md,  wlio  / 
would  now  vainly  aiul  in  sickness  of  heart  expect  his  leturn.  Yet  here  he  lay,  an  outcast  in  the 
paUle  IMi,  Mt  My  MttedVipit  n|»D,  aad  trunplad  by  tba  ftel  af  ▼bI^  bmb.»  . 

The  last  fierce  cry  of  war  had  died  ,  ^         *  •  , 

Along  the  dreary  mountain  side  ;  f  ' 

The  battle-drum  had  ceased  to  beat,        *  •  ' 

The  martial  trumpet  ceased  to  sound, ,        .  , 
And,  save  the  mewared  ttunp  of  ftet 

Upon  the  frozen  ground, 
^  And  save  the  harsh-resounding  jar 

'  Of  the  biff  cannon's  cumbrous  car, 

No  wartiKe  sounds  disturbed  thfe  rest 
Of  the  lone  hills  o'er  which  we  pressed. 
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At  troop  on  troop,  with  banners  fljingy 

Swept  heedlera  e'er  the  dead  and  dyii^f  , 

As  rank  on  rank,  of  horse  and  foot, 

Dashed  onward  in  the  hot  pursuit, 

I  paused  a  moment. on  the  edge  •  V 

Of  the  bleak  mountain's  rocky  ledg», 

And  cast  a  hurried  glance  around 

t>n  tiM  ftont  forms  that  lMtp«d  the  ground. 

The  brief  December  twilight's  flame 
Had  tanithed  from  the  Tales  of  Spain, 
And  from  the  Pyrennean  chain, 

And  with  the  gathering  shadows  came 
A  bleak  flrost>wind  aiid  ebtlling  rain ; 

Yet  onward,  with  heroic  haste, 

The  daantless  British  lion  passed, 

Whlk,  bleedinff  fWim  the  faUl  fight, 

The  Gallic  eagle  urged  bis  flight 

BenMth  the  cloudjr  screen  of  jught 

Stretched  on  that  nigged  mountain  rocky 

His  face  turned  upward  to  the  sky, 
Pale  victim  of  the  battle's  shock — 

A  bleeding  corse  did  lie !  .•  '\ 

The  heap  or  gallant  dead  around,. 

That  in  their  bloody  vestments  lar. 

The  shivered  arms  that  strewed  tne  way, 
The  sword-skorn  plumes,  the  torn>np  gfowd, 

All  marked  the  desperate  fray. 
As  on  that  noble  form  I  mused, 

Exposed  upon  that  wintry  spot, 
And  e'en  a  soldier's  grave  refosed, 

I  nonrMdhiji  bitter  lot 

A  moment  since — and  that  stiff  corse, 
Udmi  tbe  fiery  battle*horse, 

Had  led  the  ranks  of  war  ; 
A  moment  since— and  that  bold  hand 
'Had  waved  the  flashing  battle  brand, 

And  spread  destruction  far  ! 
A  moment  since — and  that  pale  face 
Had  beamed  with  every  mortal  graoe. 

And  well  in  festal  hall  had  shone, 
Where  Beauty,  with  enchanted  soul, 
Had,  timidly,  fond  glances  stole, 

And  caught  each  manly  tone, 
fiat  birds  of  prey,  and  the  foul  worm, 
Will  soon  wEtob  this  inaK(bleia  form  I 

Brave  yonth  !  how  bright  a  dream  of  lift  « 
Was  ended  in  that  mountain-strife  ! 
How  little  dreamedst  thou  thy  career 
To  its  dark  limit  was  so  neari 
Perchance  in  many  gallant  field, 

In  many  a  glorious  day  for  France, 
Those  you|hful  sanews  well  did  wield 

The  sabre  and  the  lance  I 
.Perchance  on  Egypt's  burning  sand, 

By  the  broad  Danube,  or  the  Rhine, 
In  KQseia's  bleak  and  dreary  land,  - 

Or  on  the  mighty  Appennlne, 
The  foe  liath  bled,  beneath  thy  sword,  '    v  • 
And  lUnn  own  bvish  blood  hoen  pojiind. 


Perchance  on  Boridino's  p)ain 

Thou  Rawest  the  hopes  of  Rawiftloat,.  . 
And  in  old  Moscow's  blaze,  again 

Revived  at  Buch  a  feajrfui  cost  C  . 
Perchance  thou  saw  est  faiftv*  Vnam*B  lUIy 

A(  Jena's  bloody  day,  .  ' 

And  Austria  lose  and  venture  all 
.    At  red  Marengo's  fray! 
Haply  at  Leipsic's  bridge  was  shed 

The  best  blood  of  thy  veins;  •  •  ' 

Or  at  Bftdijofl  thou  hast  bled, 

Or  SarragOBsa's  plains ! 
Perchance  jwith  Murat  thou  hast  fought, 

Massena,  or  the  brave  Dessaix, 
Perchance  bright  honor  thou  hast  bought, 

With  Lannes,  Morean,  or  princely  Ney  ! 
But  all  thy  warring  days  are  o'er, 
And  glory  wooes  wy  ^art  no  mojre  t 

Poor  human  glory  !  't  is  the  inail, 
The  bruised  mail,  all  eat  with  rust, 

Which  hangeth,  as  a  hatchment  trail,  ^ 
Above  the  warrior's  dust ! 

*T  is  tlie  de&ced  and  moss-grown  verse, 
The  green  old  grave-stones  bear,  . 

Which  the  dull  monk  can  scarce ; 
'To  pilgrim  lingvriiif  there  !* '. 


POETS  AND  PROPERTY.  ^ 

Avoov  ayiStr  wgo,  among  the  forlorn  niaiseries  of  the  newspapers, 
I  came  across  a  piece  of  misanthropy,  headed  "  The  Misfortunes  of 
Talent,"  or  something  of  that  import.  The  drift  of  the  article  was  to  - 
show  bow  exceeding  unforjtUDate  were  liter arjr  men  in  gei^ral,  and  poets 
in  particular.  Only  a  few  instances  'were  eited — Homer  and  Milton 
among  the  feat  By  ihe  credit  siren  to  the  piece,  I-  ioslantly  discof* 
ered  it  to  be  fiom  the  pen  of  a  Mow  with  a  muddy  intellect  and  tre- 
mendous passions,  who  had  conceived  a  notion,  when  at  scliool^  that 
he  was  a  second  Byron — whereupon  he  began  to  write  crude  and 
mystified  originalities,  which  he  gabbed poetrt/ ,  but  which  the  public — 
who  could  not  nndentaadlt,  efen  by  gness^brislened  irtuh.  This 
lod  tbe  liapless  wighi  to  fenake  school,  and*  f  amble  abont  over^  the 
ooanlry,  borrowing  money  of  whemsocFer  he  could,  and  berating  the 
world  for  its  ill  usage.  Restless  as  the  wind,  he  never  sojourned 
long  enough  in  any  one  place,  to  encounter  the  slightest  success  ;  and 
being  malignant  in  bis. temper,  and  slothful,  as  well  as  a  spendthrift  . 
.in  bis  babilB^  be  soon  became  the  sworn  !be  of  'Tarions  artjzans, — tbe 
tailors  among  the  chief, — whom  he  aoensed  of  diabolical  pers^otimiy 
and  jealousy  of  his  fame.  Newspaper  editors,  who  would  no!t  give  him 
a  flatuous  breeze  or  puff,  occasionally,  rested  under  the  same  maledic- 
tion. Finally,  every  drop  of  kindness  and  good  feeling  dried  up  within 
the  sterile  bosom  of  this  lacrymose  itinerant;  and  his  whole  aim  since, 
tbrough  quaneiaand  broils  innumerable,  has  bc^en  to  show  that  genius, 
 :  .  i  1  ;    ■  •  ■   

•  **Gloiy  1  a  Is  tbe  rasted  aaall  wliick  tmkgi  as  a  hatchment  «var  tbs  dwnplea>B  'dim-  and  • 
moolderiiiK  MsBb :  HisUMfdeAcediaseikCion  which  tlie  ignoraat  nionk  can  uidly  read  to  the 
in«iiitefpb|rfai.»*  ak  inittt  SeMU 
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which  he  professes  to  have  an  enormous  quantity, — is  unfortu- 
nate. To  this  endy  all  his  prose  and  rhymcry  is  directed  ;  and  noth- 
^ing  pleases  him  86  roach  as  some  precious  drop  of  horror  in  the  life  of 
an  author.  Like  a  dreadtill-atcident-maker  for  a  London  newspaper, 
or  the  officer  in  the  play  of  More  BhindorH  than  One,  he  is  always 
*  in  quest  of  misfortune.  He  clothes  his  effusions  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes ;  he  weepelh  laa  eyes  red  ov^r  the  sorrows  of  man ;  attacks 
Wery  body  who  does  not  believe  him  tO'  be  Apollo  redivivus ;  and 
-roaint'ains  nnilbrmly,  and  withont  stint,  that  nothing  keeps  him  in, the 
back  ground  hut  his  transcendant  merits.  Should  any  one 'hint  to 
him  that  he  had  tiiistaken  his  powers, — that  his  style  in  prose  was 
inflated  and  ambitious  beyond  the  common  ken  ;  that  his  cloudy  verses 
"  left  wondering  comprehension  far  behind,"  or  that  his  bad  passions 
and  want  of  principle,  were  the  cause  of  his  nnpleasibit  IqI,  he  would, 
probably,  knock  the  adviser  down  without  ceremony. 

A  spirit  of  this  sort,  is  ever  contagious ;  for  you  can  always  6nd 
dyspeptic  students,  and  disappointed  coxcombs  enough  to  echo  the 
sorrowful  uhilations  of  such  a  Misserrimus ; — people  who  are  willing 
to  make  atiidavit  that  the  world  is  a  kind  of  GolgoUia,  and  that  they 
do  not  care  a  rnsh  how  soon  they  get  out  of  it^  Yet  tbey  are'  the 
greiitest  cowards  in<  nature,  and,  what  is  more,  are- nniforinly  long-lived 
.and  hard-hearted.  Sympathy  for  others,  they  possess  not  a  jot  of ; 
and  to  see  trouble  is  to  them  like  meat  and  drink.  From  these 
people,  or  such  as  these,  come  the  lamentations  about  the  calamities 
of  genius.  Tha  unthinking  public  is  led,,  at  last,  to  more  than  half 
believe  tbem ;  and  it  therefore  happens,  that,  in  the  estimjition  of  many 
men,  the  idea  of  having  a  friend  or  a  child  with  brains,  beyo»d  a 
thimble  full,  is  positively  sliocking.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye,  at  this 
moment,  a  vulgar  and  traitorous  politician,  who  has  run  the  rounds  of 
all  parties, — advocating  all  by  turns,  and  by  each  despised, — who  is 
no^r  boring'  »  small  cirafe  of  weekly  readers  with  a  series^of  nutRbera, 
enititled  V  The  Doom*  of  Genius,  by  Solomon,  Simpkins."  •  The  evil, 
the.  ignominy,  which  these  croakers  of  ill  omen  inflict  upon  the  cause 
of  struggling .  talent,  is  jrreatcr  than  mi'jht  .  "  at  the  first  blush,"  be 
imatjined,  because  it  i.s  extended  beyond  their  immediate  sphere,  and 
operates  where  they  are  not  known.  They  make  the  reader  belief* 
'that  talent-  is  a  misfortune  equal  taany  erime;  that  your  orator,  your 
popular  divine,  your  eminent  statesman,  are  all  to  be  very  much  pitied^ 
because  their  grieat  thoughts  hurt  their  feelings,  and  make  them 
unhappy, — take  away  their  attention  from  the  world,  and  prevent 
them  from  turning  an  iionest  penny.  This  gives  the  cue  to  the 
sensual  vulgar;  and  their  hue  and  cry,  .uniformly,  will -be,  when  they 
.  'wish  to  coiis6(]B^  themselves  for  their  own^  mediocrity,  that  gemns  is 
.always  allie.d  to  pecuniary  incompetence.  To  one  who  revernieei 
mind  as  nn  emanation  from  God, — who  glows  when  the  lyre- utters 
triumphant  harmony  to  his  soul, — who  can  have  his  heart  warmed 
and  his  affections  stirred  by  elofjuence, — these  complaints  from  mis- 
anthropies, and  their  echoes  from  fools,  are  truly  pitiable.  .-Th^wiA 
read  gentleman,  when  he  hears  some  tyrO'talk  of  the  nmform  misfor* 
tunes  of  talent,  as  exhibited  by  the  poets  ioi  all  ages,  knows  how  fai 
from  truth  are  the  declarations,  which  be  fseeives  wAth  a  disdain  too 
great  to  refute  them. 
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It  might  be  supposed  somewhat  singular  in  this  republic, — where 
taient  has  sa  often  raised  obscure  merit  to  the  heights  of  power  and 
fame  ;  where  bojss  ot  tlie  woods  become  the  men  of  the  nation, — that 
prejudice  against  lUerary  gifts,  and  doabts  as  t0  the  propriety  of  Uieir 
exereiM,  sl^old  prevail  to  aay  extent ;  but  such  is  the  fact.  It  is 
true,"  in  cities  and  large  towns,  such  doubts,  or  acts  proceeding  from 
them,  would  be  scouted  at  as  ridiculous ;  but  go  into  the  country  places, 
and  you  will  find  it  the  case,  in  five  villages  out  often,. — and  probably 
in  a  much  greater  proportion.  There  you  will  see  the  plodding  trades- 
manr or  soccesafaKartizan,  mayhap  the  snip  and  the  Crispin,  lookinf 
down,  with  positive  pity  upon  some  modest  and  retiring  scholar,  whose 
heart  was  not  formed  for  mingling,  in  the  peddling  melee  of  the  world, 
among  its  jostling  competitors.  They  will  shake  their  heads  when 
they  pass  him  in  the  streets,  and  say^  that  "  he  is  rather  jiighty,  and, 
somehow,  does  not  seem  to  get  on."  Ten  to  one  but  these  fellows 
effsct  a  revolotioB  id  the  hies  of  the  gifted  scholar's  mind.  He  is 
urged  bj  the  uncontrollahle  force  of  circuaisMHice,— 

*^thaf  misermtory  and*  mtpirifiial  god," 

iota  the  common  track  he  takes,  peradventnrOy  to  selling  cvoclierf 
and  codfish,  and  such  like  commodities  ;  permits  his  soul-  to  rost  us 
dull  inertness,  and  dies  a  mute,  inglorious  Milton. 

These  things  are  mischievous  and  wrong.  True  talent,  accompa- 
nied with  exemplary  conduct, — for  it  is  only  your  irredeemable  dough- 
head,,or  knave,  that  is  eccen/r}c,.-^sbould  be  always  stimulated  and 
enconraged  by  popular  fav<ur.  Otherwise,  natural  powets  of  a^  high 
order,  refined  by  learning,  and  improved  -by  patient  limcB  labor,  will 
be  irrecoverably  checked.  Had  not  accident  given  his  noble  faculties 
an  opportunity  of  developing  themselves,  Patrick  Hf miv  might  have 
spent  bis  life  in  the  petty  traflic  of  a  country  store, — smothering  the 
hearen^escended  fire  within  him,  and  repressing  those  strong  con- 
ceptions^ which  afterwards  touched  the  sympathetic  hearts  of  courts 
Aod  juries, — sweeping  in  their  might,  from  bosom  to  bosom,  tbroogh 
crowded  assemblies,  **  like  lightnirrg  fronr  the  mountain  cloud," — 
e.xtorting  the  sigh,  and  demanding  the  tear,r--or  lighting  the  brow,  and 
provoking  the  smile. 

Genius^  in  itself,  it  not  unfortuneter  Id  the  long  history  of  the 
possessors  of  "  giib  which  God  gtfes/'  we  shall  find  that  genius  gave 
them,  no  calamity  ;  that  it  raised  the  humble  from  the  dust,  and  seated 
the  lowly  in  high  places.  I  am  disposed  to  adduce  a  number  of 
instances  at  present,  in  proof  of  my  declaration.  The  number  may 
be  increased  ad  infinitum ;  and  if  any  one  should  contend  to  the  con- 
trary,  I  have  historic  stores  io  reserve,  whereby  the  adverpe  faction 
would  assuredly  be  discomfited.  I  speak  now,  more  particularly  of 
the  poets,  though  I  am  willing  to  include  in  the  list,  prose  authors, 
historians,  literary  statesmen,  divines,  etc  These  matters  have  been, 
in  this  country,  especially,  too  long  misapprehended  ;  they  have  oper- 
ated to  the  disadvantage  of  mental  superiority,  because  far  too  many 
of  the  pobKshers,  associated  with  our  periodical  Hteratore,  have,  until 
late  years, — and  evoD  now  the  evil  is  not  entirely  eradicated,— been 
unable,  from  their  occupied  time  and  limited  reading,  to  judge  of  the 
merit  or  truth  of  the  matter  which  they  assisted  to  make  public.  But^ 
VOL.  VI.  50 
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in  this  respect,  a  new  era  has  dawned  ;  and  in  the  brightness  of  that 
"dawn,  should  be  melted  away  the  mists  which  ha?e  so  long  obscured 
the  general  mind,  and  obBtructed  the  coarse  of  talent. 

I  assume,  then,  with  lance  in  rest  upon  the  theme,  that  the  poets 
have  been  as  ibrtunate  as  other  men ;  that  from  the  beginning  until 
now,  they  have  enjoyed,  as  a  class,  as  great  a  share  of  prosperity  as 
can  be  shown  in  the  lives  of  eminent  merchants,  or  lords,  or  knigs,  or 
the  nobility  in  monarchical  governments,— or  politicians  and  com- 
mercial atod  professional  men  in  republics.  I  aver  that  the  lives  of 
any  of  the  classes,  mentioned  above,  will  exhibit,  perhaps,  less  success 
than  may  be  found  in  the  general  history  of  real  bards.  I  speak,  now, 
of  genuine />0(75  ;  not  of  poetasters,  with  whom  every  age  is  prolific, 
and  who  fail,  in  droves,  as  they  deserve  to  do,  when  they  attempt,  in 
despite  of  the  "poeta  nascitur,  non  Jit"  of  the  proverb,  to  strain  spiritp 
less  versienli-  from  their  hide-bound  brains.  1  s}>eak  of  those  whose 
works  have  survived  their  dissolution,  and  whose  memory,  after  a  long 
l^)sc  of  time,  is  yet  fresh  and  verdant. 

Imprimis.  I  will  begin  with  Ilomcr, — because  tlmt  immortal  man 
was  the  father  of  jpoetry.  Of  his  pecuniary  condition  during  his  life- 
time, nO'  earreei  inlivmation  has  ever  been  gained.  He  ^urished, 
Gassiodorus  says,  about  the  year  of  the  world  3838,  and  eleven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Cornelius  Nepos 
makes  his  era  3501, — one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  the  building 
of  Rome  ;  Plutarch  makes  him  a  contemporary  of  the  Trojan  warriors, 
whose  exploits  he  celebrated  in  hjs  twenty-tour  books, — while  other 
Writers,  of  Plutarch's  time,  vary  it  between  one  and  two  hundred  years 
afler.  Now,  who  shall  credit  the  traditionary  accounts  respecting 
either  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  one  whose  era  cannot  be  fixed 
upon  by  several  hundred  years  ?  When  historians  disarrree,  who  shall 
decide?  We  read,  indeed,  that  Homer  was  born  near  Meletcs,  whence 
came  his  name  of  Melesigenes, — that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
poet  Hesiod,  of  whom  Virgil  plagiarized  much  of  his  pastoral  poetry,^ 
with  a  few  other  general  items  of  information.  The  strong  probability 
is,  that  his  condition  in  life  was  far  superior  to  that  which  ancient  and 
uncertain  conjecture  has  given  him  ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  one  so 
eloquent  and  sublime,  and  so  beloved  of  his  countrymen,  that  seven 
towns  disputed  for  the  honor  of  being  his  birth-place,  was  not  permit- 
ted to  pass  His  existence  in  more  than  eomiAon  enjoyment.  This  is 
fairly  presumable,  (rom  his  renown ;  and  any  evidence  to  the  contrary 
is  worthless,  from  the  contradictory  opinions  with  respect  to  his  era. 
Every  presumption,  considering  the  high  and  honorable  eminence  he 
held  in  Greece,  is  in  favor  of  his  personal  success  and  comfort.  To 
the  contrary,  we  have  no  certain  testimony : 

-  ■    ■  "All  that  we  know,  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 

Of  the  sweet  Bard  of  Mantua,  who  sung  of  arms,  and  love,  and 
green  fields,  it  is  well  known,  that  he  was  second  only  to  Homer  in 
merit,— perhaps  to  none  in  mdody  of  numbers.   Respecting  his  life, 

I  am  induced  to  quote  a  most  succinct  and  authentic  account,  from 

one  of  the  "  ancientest"  books  in  our  language, — a  ponderous  black- 
letter  tome,  imprinted  with  quaint  devices  of  typography,  and  entitled 
J^oufe's  Chronicles.    Wyn&in  db  Worde  never  produced  any  thing 
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which  hath  ftfaont  it  more  of  tho  goodly  savor  of-  the,  olden  time^ 
Sbwe  saith,— Utrgil  was  borne  in  a  towne  neer  Mantoa,  in  the 
yeere  of  y  world,  9396,  and  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  lesoM, 
sixty  and  sev^n  veers.  Some  say  he  cryde  not  when  he  was  borne, 
but  ye  rather  sinylde  and  lokcd  pleasaute :  hee  was  also  called  Par- 
thenias,  which  is  to  say  a  uirgin,  by  reason  of  his  sweete  and  amiable 
look^  *  *  •  Albeit  he  was  no  way  coTotous,  yet  Am  etiate 
wu  better  than  an  hundred  thouscmd  marks.  He  dyed  at  58  years  of 
age.  Jlis  Jield  of  poesie  was  his  best  helpe."  In  addition  to  Virgil, 
we  might  mention  his  fellovv-bard,  Macaenas,  of  the  race  of  the  kings 
of  Tuscania,  who  '*  wrote  many  poesies,"  and  who  was  almost  as 
renowned  as  Croesus  for  his  wealtii,  and  more  for  bis  generosity. 
Those  who  woald  know  how  snmptooasly  he  lived,  how  nnmerotis  his 
friends,  and  munificent  his  gifts,  may  find  them  recorded  by  StoWe, 
Homes,  and  others ;  and,  more  particularly,  may  they  be  found  "  in^ 
Donatus,  and  Budeus,  his  third  book."  Virgil,  and  his  tuneful  con- 
temporaries, were  lifted  above  the  common  lot,  both  as  regards  their 
merit,  and  the  affluence  of  its  reward. 

Next  to  Virgil,  we  may  mention  Horace,  In  the  histoi^y  of  this 
keen  and  discriminating  writer,  we  behold  an  almost  uninterrupted 
round  of  enjoyment.  His  father  employed  a  competent  fortune  for  his 
education  :  he  was  taught  the  most  liberal  arts,  and  instructed  in  a 
style  equaling  that  of  the  most  eminent  families  in  Rome.  Travel 
improved  his  fine,  obseryant  mind  ;  and  the  schools  of  Athens— ' 

"     The  olive-groires  of  Academe, 
Ptato'a' retirement'^ 

witnessed  the  progressive  developraeflt  of  his  powers.  A  legionary 
tribune  in  the  army  of  Brutus,  he  fought  with  honor  in  the  last  battle 
for  the  liberty  of  the  Eternal  City ;  and  though  he  suffered  as  . a  vaiH 
quished  soldier,  and  by  the  death  of  his  father,  yet  that  temporary  cloud 
soon  passed  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  bright  period  when  he 
became  tlie  friend  and  companion  'of  Virgil,  Macaenas,  and  Varius, 
and  the  possessor  of  that  Sabine  estate  of  which  he  makes  such  fre- 
quent mention  in  his  poetry.  .His  fortune,  which  was  ample,  might 
mve  been  extended  at  his  will.  To  bis  delightful  retreat,  he  wooed 
the  muses  with  transport ;  and,  as  his  splendid  satires  and  lyrics  show, 
with  success.  From  his  cradle  at  Vesuvium,  until  his  honored  re- 
mains were  laid  beside  those  of  MacaBnas  on  ihe  Esquilinc,  we  can 
scarcely  note  a  period  in  his  history  which  was  not  shining  and  envia- 
ble. His  dark  days  were  few ;  his  pleasant  y^ars  extended  to  his 
decline.  -  .  « 

After  Horace  it  is  proper  to  glance  at  a  few  passages  in  tho  life  of 
the  earliest  and  most  excellent  among  the  modern  poets  of  Italy — the 
celebrated  Dante.  We  find  him  distinguished,  not  merely  in  poetry, 
but  in  scholarship  and  politics  j  an  applauded  soldier  against  the  Ghib- 
hellenes  and  Pisans ;  an  ambassador  to ,  Rome,  and  to  the  courts  of 
varwus  sovereigi&s,  frem  the  republic  of  Florence,— and  a  superior 
magistrate  of  his  native  city.  After  he  was  banished,  he  was  indeed 
subjected  to  numerous  vicissitudes.  But  he  shared  these  with  many 
wise,  noble,  and  affluent  contemporaries  ;  and  his  lot  may  be  added  to 
that  of  many  of  the  rich  and  distinguished  Medjci  after  him,  as  well 
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as  the  thousandt  on  thMatndB  «f  lords  and  prioeet  m  every  kingdom 
of  Europe,  who  have  io  all  ages  been  rabjeeted  to  the  same  penakies. 

But  to  say  that  these  were  the  consequences  of  Dante's  genius  would 
be  arrant  folly.  It  was  his  distinction  alone,  which  made  him  amen- 
able to  exile  ;  during  which,  after  all,  some  oi^  his  most  inspired  hours 
were  passed,  and  his  greatest  intellectual  achievements  accomplished. 

Follewing  Dante,  we  come  to  Petrarek,  This  prince  of  love  poeta 
seems  to  have  passed  his  days  in  the  two-fold  luxury  of  wealth  and 
passion.  From  his  boyhood,  in  the  beautiful  Val  d'  Arno,  until  his 
dust  was  laid  in  Arqua, — if  we  except  the  disquiet  of  a  love  which  was 
not  altogether  unrequited, — we  see  in  his  career  an  unvaried  round  of 
splendor,  helmed,  industrious,  and  gifted,  be  entered  into  the  boij 
world,  beloved  and  honored  from  the  first, — ^marked  with  distinction 
by  reason  of  his  ecclesiastical  eloquence  ;  reaping  the  rich  harvest  of. 
numerous  fat  benefices  ;  a  favorite  of  high-born  ladies,  and  reveling  to 
excess  in  the  glorious  banquet  of  literature.  He  lived  wherever  he 
listed,  in  a  style  of  true  grandeur ;  whether  at  Milan,  at  Venice,  at 
If  antna,  or  Rome,  or  on  his  estate  at  Linlerno,  he  was  equally  courted 
— ^ualiy  it  home.  As  a  triiveler,  we  find  him  visiting  Spain,  England, 
and  the  various  cities  of  France,  Germany,  and  Flanders — crowned 
by  kindly  favor  with  the  title  of  Count  Palatine,  and  loaded  with  man- 
ifestations of  esteem,  by  prelates  and  nobles.  Whether  we  survey  him 
in  the  romantic  retirement  of  Vaucluse,  at  Mantua,  with  Charles  IV. 
or  on  his  -way  from  the  court  of  Naples  to  be  crowned  at  Rome  with 
the  poetic  laurel-wreath,  we  find  hitn  every  where  regarded  with  unex- 
ampled homage — famous  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  almost  idol- 
ized in  Italy.  His  influence,  from  his  first  entrance  into  notice  until 
he  expired  in  his  library  at  ArquA,  was  more  like  that  of  an  emperor 
than  a  count  by  title.  He  had  always  in  his  bosom  a  spring  of  exquisite 
inspiration.  His  youth  was  tranqtui, — his  manhood  and  decline  emi- 
nent beyond  example,-— his  burial  was  a  scene  of  pomp  and  magnifi* 
cence.  Such  was  the  Ufa,  and  sack  the  eiequiea  of  Francesea 
Petrarca. 

Ih  il>e  history  of  Petrarch's  contemporary,  Giovanni  Boccachio, 
there  is  exhibited  a  brilliant  instance  of  sucoessful  genins.  We  can 
eoneeive  of  nothing'  more  entiaUe  than  a  career  like  his  who  wrote 

The  Hundred  Tales  of  Love.  He  is  seen  the  accepted  and  happy 
lover  of  a  princess,  the  dannrhter  of  his  king,  enjoying  with  her  charms 
of  poetry,  in  which  she  dehghtcd,  and  graciously  received  by  her 
royal  relations ;  standing  in  the  iirst  rank  as  a  writer, — the  friend  of 
Petrarch,  and  the  partaker  of  his  fame;  indulging  to  excess  in  the 
expenses  of  literature,  and  the  pleasures  of  costly  living,  and  then 
retiring'  to  bis  beantiM  estate  at  Certaldo,  to  spend  in  peace  the 
residue  of  his  days,  solaced  with  warm  and  tender  sentiments,  and 
with  an  imagination  teeming  with  bright  and  lovely  creations.  Thus 
lived  and  died,  the  author  of  the  Decameron.  His  course  was  as 
•splendid  as  his  -memory  is  green. 

Neafly  all  the  bards  of  Italy,  seem  to  have  been  born  for  a  destiny 
•**  mild  as  their  clime,  and  brilliant  as  their  skies."  How  crowded 
with  lustre  was  the  life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  I  He  mingled  the 
•statesman  with  the  poet,  and  filled  the  measure  of  his  days  like  a 
monarch  on  hia  throne.    How  princely  were  his  domains,  crowned 
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with  palaces  of  more  than  imperial  magnificence!  how  Florence 
brightened,  as  edifice  after  edifice  road  in  her  gorgeoaa  streeta  to  com- 
memorate the  poets  who  founded  them 4  In  his  pictured  galleries  of 
Art,  Painting  glowed,  and  Statuary  seemed  to  broathe  ;  in  his  libraries, 
the  mental  treasures  of  ages  were  stored  in  rich  profusion  ;  in  the 
circles  of  lus  household,  mingled  the  princes  of  Europe,  to  do  honor 
to  his  talents,  and  land  hta  hospitality.  Well  was  he  named  Lorenso 
*  the  Magmfieentf  and  truly  waa  it  said,  that  when  he^died,  a  flood  of 
glory  rolled  away  from  his  country. 

A  rapid  glance  at  the  principal  French  poets,  will  suffice  for  my 
purpose.  Among  these,  Racine  enjoyed,  for  the  most  part  of  his  life, 
an  income  of  two  thousand  livres  per  annum.  He  was  a  courtier  and 
a  politician;  and,  from  that  Mason,  met  with  some  reverses  juet  at  the 
close  of  his  career, — ascribable,  probably,  to  the  influence  of  that  pious 
intriguer,  Madame  de  Mai ntenon.  It  is  not  given  to  many,  to  pass 
through  the  world,  on  the  whole,  under  more  comfortable  auspices 
than  Racine.  He  might  have  changed  places,  to  disadvantage,  with 
half  the  French  nobility  of  his  age. 

Of . Jfslr^e,  it  may,  with  troth,  be  remarked,  that,  had  it  not  been 
ibr  his  genias,  instead  of  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  magnifi* 
cence,  with  a  most  liberal  income  during  life,  he  might  have  been, 
like  his  father  before  him,  the  obsequious  valet  de  chambre  of  his 
king, — not  the  mirth-moving  idol  of  P^ris,  and  the  honored  favorite  of 
the  court  of  France.  . 

Touching  tiie  two  Rousteaus^ — Jean  Baptiste,  and  Jean  Jacques, — 
every  thing  is  known  by  the  general  reader,  wlucb  can  serve  to  throw 
light  ijpon  their  lives  or  characters.  The  first,  rose  from  the  Imniblc 
condition  of  a  shoemaker's  son,  to  be  in  high  repute  among  the 
French  literati ;  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belle 
Lettres,  and  receiving  from  his  works  a  reward  sufficient  ibr  all  his 
purposes,  with  praise  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitions.  He  dis- 
Ipiayed  but  little  of  poetic  sensibility,  when  he  ai<  his  old  father  dSeorf, 
as  he  offered  him  his  congratulations  in  one  of  the  Paris  theatres,  on 
the  success  of  a  new  production.  In  truth,  the  lift  which  his  talents 
gave  him,  from  the  humblest  life  to  the  most  conspicuous,  was  rather 
too  much  for  his  sel^esteen.  It  came  near  maJckpg  him « Ibol,  in 
some  respecftif,  as  it  has  done  with  thousands  of  others.  We  luid  Jeam 
Jacques  raised  to  the  very  height  of  fame,  from  the  obscure  station  of 
a  watch-maker's  son  ;  **  almost  worshiped  by  the  French  people,"  and 
enjoying,  in  all  respects,  a  good  degree  of  prosperity.  This  might 
hsive  been  continued  to  him  all  his  days,  but  for  that  self-torturing 
sophistry,"  which  grew  from  the  imperious  feeling  which  some  minds 
imbibe,,  when  conscious  of  h^ing.  idolized,  and  confident  of  their 
power.  J.  J.  Rousseau  was  intoxicated  with*  his  prosperity  and  re- 
nown ;  he  lo?t  the  balancing  principles  of  economical  sense  ;  he  per- 
mitted his  passions  to  overtop  and  smother  his  judgement,  until  ingrati- 
tude alienated  his  friends  from  him,  and  his  dark  infidelity  weaned 
from  him  the  affecHons  ot  the  French  people.  His  heart,  his  sensual 
passions,  and  not  his  mind,  were  the  instruments  by  which  the  close 
of  his  career  was  embittered.  But  for  these  causes,  the  evening  of  his 
days  might  have  been  gilded  by  the  same  glory  and  sueeesi,  which 
brightened  around  his  manhood. 
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A  Tolgar  tradition  hu  given  to  Skakspeare,-'^^  cbfld  and  atodent 
of  Nature,*— a  lot  of  lowliness  and  perplexity.  Nothing,  however,  can 
be  farther  from  the  fact.  Perennial  as  is  his  fame,  and  great  as  is  the 
undying  name  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  Shakspeare  had,  in  his 
life-time,  rewards  as  acceptable  and  cheering,  as  even  a  vision  in  his 
naiod,  of  what  he  might  be  in  other  ages.  Born  at  a  small  town  in 
Warwiefcabhre,  the  son  of  the  haniblest  parents,  be  grew-  to  be  the 
correspondent  and  favorite  of  bis  king  and  qoeen ;  the  receiver  of 
generous  rewards  for  his  transcendant  talents  ;  and  retired  early  to  his 
birth-place,  on  the  rural  and  lovely  Avon,  with  an  income  equiva- 
lent,— considering  the  comforts,  and  even  luxuries,  it  could  then  com- 
mand,— to  nearly  seven  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Here  he  went 
down  the  declivity  of  years  in  ease  and  tranquility,  enjoying  the 
society  of  those  who  loved  him,  and  at  last  bidding  adiea  to  Uie  world 
like  one  who  liad  already  experienced  an  antepast  of  the  renown  with 
which  after  atjes  were  destined  to  invest  his  name.  There  was  about 
him  no  trace  of  melancholy,  or  misanthropy.  The  cheerfulness  and 
simplicity  of  true  genius  illumined  bis  spirit,  and  warmed  bis  heart 
No  tumaltaoiM  passions,  or  self-engendered  chagrin,  hastened  bia  dis- 
eirintion  j— 

 "  Of  no  gripf  he  died, 

But  fell  like  autumn-fruit  that  mellowed  long." 

I  cannot  offer  a  better  eulogium  upon  his  pre-eminent  gifts,  and  the 
euGcess  which  they  conferred  upon  him,  than  by  quoting  the  reflec* 
itions  of  oor  countryman,  Washington  Irving,  when  be  stood  by  his 

grave  >— "  How  would  it  have  cheered  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  bard, 
when,  wandering  forth  in  disgrace,*  upon  a  doubtful  world,  he  cast 
back  a  heavy  look  upon  his  paternal  home,  could  he  have  toreseen. 
that,  before  many  years,  he  should  return  to  it  covered  mth  renown ; 
that  his  name  sbonld  become  the  boast  and  glory  of  his  native  place'; 
that  his  ashes  should  be  religiously  guarded,  as  its  most  precious  treas- 
ure ;  and  that  the  lessening  spire,  on  which  his  eyes  were  Bxed  in 
tearful  contemplation,  should  become  the  beacon,  towerincr  amidst  the 
gentle  landscape,  to  guide  the  literary  pilgrim  of  every  nation  to  iiis 
tomb  I" 

In  some  respects,  Bm  Jonsom  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  protegi 
of  Shakspeare, — but  he  neither  followed  bis  advice  nor  his  example: 
He  was  hair-brained  and  imperious ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  fail- 
ings of  the  passions,  he  succeeded  remarkably  well.  He  received  the 
office  of  Poet  Laureate  for  life,  with  its  liberal  salary,  from  King 
James ;  and,  near  the  close  of  his  career,  under  Charles  I.  it  was 
advanced.  If  his  pride  and  sel^conceit  indoced  him  to  live  beyond 
bis  munificent  annuity,  the  fault  was  not  bis  necessity,  but  his  extrav- 
agance in  the  use  of  what  must  have  been  a  liberal  and  ample  coa»> 
petence. 

The  poetry  of  Cowley  is  still  much  admired  by  many.  That  writer 
bad  a  pleasant  life  of  it.  He  was  the  companion  and  confidant  of  the 
queen^mother  of  England,  during  her  'residence  in  France ;  he  revel- 
ed with  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  in  the  gaieties  of  Paris ;  he  was  the 

correspondent  and  adviser  of  kinjrs  and  princes.    He  experienced  no 

*  Referrine  to  a  trivial  misdemeMnror SImlwpMte*!,  Aht  wbkb  Uie  riSHTOUB  law, then  tB  vogn, 
competled  bim  to  leave  Stntfoid. 
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more  crosses  or  disappointments,  than  fall  to  the  general  lot  of  cour- 
tiers ;  and  he  spent  the  evening  of  his  decline  on  a  sunny  farm,  with 
■  life  siUary  of  Aearly  two  thousand  dollars  per  year.  •  He  was  ioterred 
in  Westminster  AbMy,  with  a  most  honorable  attendance  o£  persons 

of  distinction. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  traditionary  and  apocryphal 
statement,  that  John  Milton  sold  his  illustrious  poem  of  Paradise  Lost, 
for  fifteen  pounds,  or  about  seventy-five  dollars.  Granting  that  he  did 
—what  then  f  When  Milton  wrote,  a  tasto  for  poetry  was  by  no 
means  general.  It  was  not  in  the  fashion.  Political  excitement  was 
the  moving  spirit  of  his  era  ;  and  with  it,  "the  kingdom  rang  from 
side  to  side."  Milton  was  7iot  poorly  recompensed  when  he  wrote 
acceptably  for  his  age.  Even  one  political  work  from  his  pen — "  De- 
fensio  pro  Populo  AngUcano" — in  reply  to  Saumaise,  the  Frenchman, 
brought  him  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars  from  the  EngHab 
government.  When,  witb  reckless  inconsistency,  he  turned  in  direct 
contradiction  of  his  former  principles  to  the  Usurper  Cromwell,  he 
reaped  the  reward  of  his  turning  ;  but  he  experienced  through  life  no 
more  vicissitudes  than  any  other  ardent,  professed  politician  in  his 
troublesome  times.  He  lived  like  a  gentleman  and  sdiQlar  of  mod- 
erate fortune ;  he  was  learned  and  "  traveled and,  under  physical 
infirmities,  which  would  ^have  driven  other  men  to  despair,  he  kept 
himself  elate  with  solemn  rapture,  and  fed  his  soul  with  the  maniia  of 
immortal  thought.  How  touching,  in  the  following  passage,  is  the 
allusion  to  his  blindness,  yet  how  triumphantly  does  he  introduce  his 
consolation  at  the  close  I  It  occurs,  it  is  netdless  to  say,,  in  the  snb- 
lime  apostrophe  to  Ught  :•— 


And  feel  thy  soveran  vital  lamp  ;  but  thov 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  pitning  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 

So  thick  a  dro[)  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbSj 
On  dim  diffusion  veiled.    Yet  not  the  more 
CcoM  /  to  leander  where  A*  mutts  ktunU 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  trTore^  or  nam^  AiU.  . 
SmU,  with  ifie  lore  of  sacred  sons'  >*  chief 
^Thetj  Sion,  and  the  ffoicery  brooks  I/rurath, 
That  wash  thy  Italloxccd  fi rt,  and  variding fioWf 
J^ightly  I  visit;  nor  soiuetinies  forget 
Thove  other  two  equaled  with  ma  In  Ikte, 
So  were  I  equaled  with  them  in  renown, 
Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Meeonides, 
And  Tiresiaa  and  Phineas,  prophets  old: 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  th.at  vuluntanj  move 


It  secTOs  as  if  the  Bard  of  Eden,  (so  our  Halleck  calls  him,)  xvhen 
he  alludes  to  Thamyris  and  Maeonides,  had  his  mind  solaced  with  a 
prophetic  foretaste  of  his  own  renown.  The  universal  acknowledge- 
ments, which  had  already  been  paid  to  his  genius  in  different  countries, 
moat  have  assured  him  that  fame  aw«ited  his  works  in  other  genera- 
tions. And  who  shall  cite  the  life  of  such  a  man, — in  his  retirement 
from  the  busy  world,  with  a  sufficiency  to  comfort  him,  eminent  and 
honored — as  a  matter  demanding  a  burst  of  sympathy  or  sorrow! 


^<Th««  I  revisit  safe, 


Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiMt  oovmrthld. 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note." 
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None  but  the  misanthrope,  who  distrusts  his  God,  and  denies  that  he 
can  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  !«nb,  or  the  vaigar  clod,  who  lores 
to  prate  of  the  darkness  which  sometimes  surrounds  for  a.  time  that 

excellence  which  he  can  nehhcr  compreliend  nor  appreciate,* 

In  the  life  of  Dri/dcn,  we  find  many  brilliant  passages,  while  the 
dark  spots  in  his  career  rnay  he  traced  to  his  departure  from  litera- 
ture, and  his  connexion  with  politics.  In  his  early  manhood  we  hnd 
him  a  finished  university  scholar,  succeeding  to  the  respectable  Estate 
of  his  father,  and  entering  into  public  life  under  the  au«pices  of  his 
kinsman,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering;  son-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire, 
and  husband  of  Lady  Elizahotli  Howard,  at  the  Restoration;  in  the 
enjoyment,  during  most  of  his  life,  of  a  salary  amounting  to  upwards 
of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum, — which  was  afterwards  increased 
to  nearly  twc  thousand.  We  need  not  wonder  that  his  variable  poli- 
ties finaliy  deprived  him  of  his  salary,  nor  that  his  life,  inooBsequence, 
was  somewhat  shadowed  at  the  last.  But  nothing  appears  in  his  his- 
tory to  show  that  he  suffered  half  so  many  changes  as  fell  to  the  lot  of 
professed  politicians,  especially  courtiers,  in  any  country.  He  was 
Dobly  connected  ;  the  greater  part  of  his  comrse  was  bright  and  cheer- 
ful ;  and  his  literary  labors,  in  the  twilight  of  Kie,  after  he  had  retired 
irom  courts  and  the  haut  ton,  were  sufficient  for  his  ease  and  support. 
Yet  I  have  heard  a  blockhead,  who  probably  n^ver  read  over  half  a 
dozen  articles  of  poetry  in  his  life,  declare,  that  Dryden  was  the  child 
of  obscurity  and  misfortune  1  Such  are  the  fruits  of  ignorance,  and 
the  hatred  of  intellectual  superiority  and  merit,  which  it  dways  excites. 

In  the  same  century  with  Dryden  lived  tlwt  dulcet  and  roelodions 
poet,  Edmund  Waller.  His  was  the  winning  simplicity  of  Bion  or 
Theocritus  ;  and  the  most  *'  negligent  idyllium"  could  not  exceed  the 
easy  tenderness  of  his  seemingly  unpremeditated  lays.  His  history 
glows  with  the  splendor  of  riches,  and  the  glory  of  talent.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  with  downy  cheek  and  boyish  voice,  be  was  a  member  of 
Parliament ;  possessed  of  a  yearly  income  from  his  estate,  of  seven* 
teen  thousand  dollars,  which  was  afterwards  augmented  by  his  mar- 
•  riage  with  a  young  heiress,  to  an  amount  unquestionably  exceed- 
ing twenty-iive  thousand  dollars  per  annum, — a  sum  beyond  the 

•  I  have  stnti  ii,  in  tlif  r,T<p  of  Milton,  that  the  (li«[>o«al  of  bis  preat  Poem  for  a  sinall  sum  ought 
not  to  exf  it*>  surprise,  when  the  taste  of  his  age  is  taken  into  consideration.  In  other  writinpa  it  if 
Been  that  In-  surri-eded  well.  I  luight  mention  numerous  additional  instances  of  this  kind,  in  va- 
rious authon),  but  will  content  myself  with  an  allusion  to  the  nfe  of  that  relebraled  hts'torian, 
Darid  ifumr,  written  by  himself,  only  a  few  days  before  kis  easy  and  peaceful  dissolution.  When 
Le  visited  France,  in  his  evtjr  manhood,  before  he  had  atUined  any  celebrity  as  an  author,  he 
spent  three  yrars  at  La  FleellB,  In  AnJoQ,  cooipoaing  kto  **Treatise  on  Human  Nature."  Never, 
M  he  UoMeiracknowledget,  was  a  literary  attempt  more  unfortunate.  It  fell  dead  bom  from  tlt$ 
ypssf.  He  r»>prDdaeMl  the  ernence  of  it  in-other  forms,  and  it  rose  rapidly  into  notice.  When  he 
turned  ftwn  writing  treatises  and  abstract  phUoaophkal  disquisitiona,  and  betook  himself  to  bJe> 
tonr,  hia  incceM  was  astonishing.  HekUUu  tasu  ifkia  ag$.  With  whattriumph  be  did  thtf, maf 
be  nest  expressed  in  bis  own  werde:— "  Tiie  copjHnonejr  given  ma  by  my  booksellers  mneh  ex-  . 
ceede4  eny  thing  formerly  known  In  Englaad      vee  bBeewe  net  enly  uuUmemdmt,  but  spalsat.*' 

The  life  of  Hume,  since  he  is  inttoAMed  Hwe.  nflbrdi  n  itiilclng  teitinee  or  l&e  fevranla  atflmd- 
nnt  npen  n  kighly-gifked,  learned,  and  well-ieguaied  mtnd.  Tbongb  ef  noble  extraction,  be  wei 
born  to  little  inheritance ;  but  his  talents  raised  him  to  abundant  wealth,  and  the  highest  bonon* 
He  filled  suceesvively  the  offices  of  Librnrian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Secretary  to  the  FtenA 
Embassy,  with  his  friend,  the  Ear!  of  Hertford,  and  Charee  d'' Affaires  at  Paris,  Where  be  was 
"  IfKidi  d  «  ilh  exre!«!«ive  rivilitic^t  from  own  and  women  of  all  rankn  and  stations."  He  returned 
to  I'.dinlvir^b,  laden  with  nfflufiiirp.  Tlic  mcTf  interest  on  liis  (  ru  ii.il  u  as  between  five  and  six 
thriii?^;in(i  dollars  yearly,  tlia  whole  llf<;  was  crowned  with  enjoy iiieni  and  sucreps".  Only  ashort 
tnrip  belnrr  his  death,  at  the  apt-  of  sixty -five,  lie  u  toi<—"  Notwitl.standini;  the  decline  of  my 
person,  I  have  never  experienced  a  mniDeot's  abatemeni  of  spirits  j  insomuch,  that,  were  1  to 
name  a  p<>ri(«i  of  m\  life,  wbiclilahonid  nHMt  caooM  to  pHi  omr  ni^n,  1  nri|bt  be tengted tn 
point  to  this  latter  peiiod.** 
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highest  salary  lu  the  (Juiied  Slates, — that  of  the  Prendent.  We  find 
him  thie  favorite  and  companion  of  the  ableet  men  and  politeit  8chola» 
of  his  age ;  repeatedly  etected  to  Parliament,  and  even  in  hia  eighHetk 
year  distinguished  by  that  mark  of  public  confidence.  Political  pro- 
scription drove  him  to  Paris,  but  could  not  depress  his  spirit,  or  dimin- 
ish his  pleasures.  There  he  lived  in  sumptuous  grandeur,  and  finally 
returned  to  England  to  enjoy  his  estate.  lie  passed  a  gay,  happy 
inanhood ;  and  the  evening  of  bis  life  was- distinguished  by  charming 
eflforte  on  devotional  poetry.  With  this;  he  solaced  his  dedine,  and 
scattered  flowers  along  his  passage  to  the  grave. 

The  poet  Parncll  is  an  instance  of  a  wealthy  and  happy  professor  of 
the  tuneful  art.  lie  was  a  preacher  of  power  and  celebrity,  holding  the 
,  arcii-deaconry  of  Cloghcr ;  the  husband  of  a  lady  celebrated  for  her 
worth  and  beauty,  and  the  friend  and  companion  of  all  the  great  spirits 
of  his  time.  Every  year  he  used  to  leave  his  splendid  demesnes  in 
Ireland,  and,  with  the  rents  of  his  estate,  and  the  revenue  of  his  bene- 
fices, pass  over  to  England  and  spend  several  months,  living  in  a  style 
of  luxurious  elegance.  Finally  he.  became  the  possessor  of  a  prebend, 
and  of  the  valuable  living  of  Finglass.  He  died  a  martyr  to  pleasant 
excitements  in  rosy  wine;  to  which  it  seems  he  was  -driven  as  to  ft 
relief  from  sad  recollections,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  his  beautifiil 
and  arcomplishcd  consort.  Few  men  could  have  enjoyed  life  more  ; 
and  the  only  sorrows  he  experienced  were  those,  from  which  mortals 
of  the  highest  birth  and  finest-tempered  mould  can  claim  no  exemp- 
tion,— the  griefs  that  spring  fromt  that  dark  lot  of  aU  humanity, — the 
loes  of  friends.  '     •.  - 

**  Friend  after  friend  departs —  '   

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ^ 
There  is  no  union  here  pf  hearts,. 
Thst  finds  not  here  an' wd."  ^ 

In  iidtftMNiy— the  Mat  and  elegant  Addisoa,— we  find  a  diitiiK 
guished  graduate  from  the  colleges  of  Oxford ;  a  traveler  <of  conse> 

*  quence  and  renown  ;  a  husband  of  the  Countess  Dowager  of  War- 
wick ;  High  Secretary  of  State, — Commissioner  of  Appeals,  and  Sec- 
retary of  Lord  Sunderland ;  the  eojoyer  of  much  serene  And  dignified 
leisure,  and  of  a  wide  intercourse  with  the  magnates  of  hie  age.  At 
the  last,  we  see  him,  satiiUed  with  office  and  patronage,  resigning  the 
former,  and  retiring  Uk  private  life,  where  he  lifUd  in  unrestrained 
jollity.  We  can  discover  no  darknesa  in  his  course,  except  that  which 
was  self-created  ;  and  he  basked,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  broadest  • 
sunshine  of  fortune.  Nobody,  1  imagine,  will  deny  that  he  was  a 
true  poet. 

The  lot  of  courtiers  ha»  ahvays  been  cfaaBgeful,  to  a  proverb.  The 
saying  of  Dante,  that  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  "  ascend  the  staits  of  other 
men,"  is  in  them  exemplified.  They,  who  wait  upon  the  smiles  of 
kings,  like  those  in  republics,  who  would  climb  the  slippery  ladder  of 
political  po)Ver,  are  apt  to  meet  with  chances  and  checks  that  are 
neither  few  nor  agreeable.  Tet,  the  poet  Priori  succeeded,  in  the 
main,  remarkably  well,  in  this  capaci^.  He  was  Secretary,  in  Ire- 
land, to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  in  France*,  to  the  Barls  of  Portland  and 
Jersey ;  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  an  Ambassador  to  Paris.  He 
went  through  life  very  smoothly, — and  though  he  was  obliged  to 
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expiate  some  of  his  political  errors,  in  his  later  days,  yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  portion  of  his  life,  comprised  between  liis 
retirement  from  public  duties,  and  liis  decease,  at  tlie  scat  of  Lor4 
I.) X lord,  was  not  spent  in  more  security,  and  at  least,  as  much  comlbrl, 
as  ins  most  flittering  days.  >  <  ■ 

Somfinilk,  who  was  a  right-pleasant  poet,  lived  and  wrote  in  tl|» 
enjoyment  of  a  fine  estate,— varying  tlic  amusements  of  a  sportsman 
with  the  studies  of  a  man  of  letters.  When  lie  died,  lie  had  a  very 
respectable  properly  to  make  over  to  his  relation,  Lord  Somerville, 
and  a  handsome  jointure  to  bestow  on  liis  mother.  So  much  for  the  * 
agreeable  bard  of  The  Chasi* 

Of  the  melodious  and  pathetic  Pope,  it  is  well  known  that  he 
enjoyed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  pleasures  of  a.  liberal  wealth  and 
elegant  leisure.  His  domain  at  Twickenham  was  the  resort  and  nest- 
ling-place of  kindred  genius;  his  literary  efforts  were  all  highly  profit- 
able, and  he  ilourished  like  a  country  nobleman.  He  wanted  for 
nothing ;  he  bad  at  bis-command  the  means  of  a  generous  hospitality ; 
and,  while  be  lived,  was  constant  in  bis  intercourse  with  the  good  and 
great  of  his  age.  His  monument,  at  Twickenham,  tells  how  he 
was  lamented,  when  he  descended  to  the  tomb;  his  works  d.eclare  the 
greenness  of  his  memory. 

Witii  all  his  oddities  and  wlums,  Dean  Swift  passed  u  not  uneasy 
life.  As  Chaplain  of  Earl  Berkley,  and  Desn  of  St.  Patrick's  in 
Dublin,  he  had  a  competent,  if  not  an  elegant  suHiciency  ;  and  bis 
writings  attest,  that  he  knew,  always,  the  luxury  of  mirthful  and  happy 
thoughts.  The  decay  of  his  powers  and  his  death  were  only  things  of 
course,  with  age  like  his.  It  is  hard  enough  to  luake  a  calamity-case 
of  Swift's  history. 

In  the  life  of  Thomson, — ^the  charming  poet  of  the  Sea86ns,^we 
find  nothing  exhibited,  but  the  success,  which  sedate  and  well-ordered 
genius  is  fitted  to  command.  From  a  humble  condition,  at  the  obscure 
school  of  Jedburfih,  we  see  him  emerge  into  fame  in  London  ;  receiv- 
ing  twenty  guineas,  at  the  very  onset  of  his  career,  for  a  few  detaciied 
passages  of  descriptive  poetry,  flung  hastily  together;  then  shining 
ibctb  upon  the  public  in  his  Seasons,— the  companion  and  bosom 
firiend  of  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  P^i  < ,  and  Bishop  Rundic  ;  a  trar* 
eler  on  the  continent,  with  the  lion.  Air.  Talbot;  cnjoyingjhe  patron- 
age of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  holding,  besides,  until  his  death,  the 
lucrative  otiice  of  Surveyor-General  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  which 
was  appended  a  salary  of  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
His  years  rolled  by  in  tranquil  and  steady  enjoyment ;  and  such  was . 
his  popularity,  at  his  death,  that  the  clear  profits  of  one  edition  of  his 
works,  were  sufficient  to  erect  the  noble  monument  which  perpetuates 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Such  was  the  life  of  James 
Thomson, — as  free,  probably,  from  calamity  and  care  as  that  of  his 
greatest  and  happiest  contemporaries. 

Phillips  was  a  poet  slightly  akin  to  Thomson  in  pastoral  sweetness 
and  feeling.  With  all  his  "  babbling  of  green  fields,"  we  find  him  a 
Westminster  Justice,  a  .'juccessful  Editor,  a  member  of  Parliament, 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court. 
Yet,  he  was  a  collector  of  dainty  conceits,  and  gave  rise  to  the  name 
oX  mamby  pamby  verse.   This  appellation,  however,  the  offspring  of 
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literary  rivalry  and  envy,  does  injustice' to  his  merits,  which  were  con- 
siderable. He  Iked,  iti  the  rich  participation  of  the  world'sxomrorts, 
and  to  a  good  old  age.' 

The  poet  Collins  suffered  only  from  physical  infirmities.  He  was 
able,  at  first,  not  merely  to  write  witliout  reward,  but  to  pay  for  the 
expensive  publication  of  all  his  early  poems,  lie  rose  rapidly  to  repu- 
tation, and  lived  on  an  income  of  about  nine  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  Perhaps  ibrlane  became,  to  him,  evil,  instead  of  good ;  for  he 
loved  good  wine,  which,  finally,  did  great'  injury  to  liia  reason.  He 
closed  his  career,  calmed  and  soothed  by  the  attentions  of  an  affee-. 
tionate  sister. 

No  reader  of  taste  is  unacquainted  with  the  flowing  niin)ber.s  of 
Shenstont.  That  writer,  when  he  had  completed  his  studies  at  Ox- 
ford, took  np  his  abode  at  a  house  of  his  own,-' and  commenced  gen>- 
tleman."  There -he  lived,  in  his  own  little  Eden)  the  Leasowes,  a 
beautiful' estate,  spending  his  leisure  in  the  improvement  of  its  pictor- 
e?^que  beauties,  writing  verses,  as  his  fancy  prompted,  and  t^ntertain- 
ing,  with  liberal  hospitality,  the  numerous  visiters  attracted  to  his  seat, 
by  the  magnetism  of  his  fame,  and  the  charms  of  his  domains.  It  has 
been  said,  that  he tlisliked-  the  rural  retreat  which  he  adorned;  but 
this  is  gainsayed  by  the  fact,  that  he  continued  there  until  his  death, 
which  happened  at  a  good  old  age,  as  well  as  by  the  circumstance, 
that  his  poetry  bears, ^throughout,  no  traces  of  misanthropy  or  dis- 
content. 

Edward  Youngs  though  not  the  most  musical,  was,  at-  least,  (he 
most  melancboly  among  the  poets  of  England.  '  Yet,  he  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  had  more  than  a  common  share  of  human  happiness. 

His  want  of  philosophy,  of  which  he  certainly  had  not  much,  appears 
to  have  been  his  greatest  misfortune.  From  pecuniary  necessities  he 
was  always  exempt,  though, — from  motives  of  ambition,  probably, — 
he  sought  preferment  in  his  lattei*  days.  He  was  first  a  Royal  Chap- 
lain ;  then  liberally  endowed  for  life  with  the  rectorship  of  Welwyn. 
He  was  thrice  blest  in  his  union  with  tlie  daughter  x>f  the  Earl  of 
Litchfield.  Death  alone,  from  whose  direful  inroads  the  richest  and 
noblest  are  not  free,  infused  the  only  bitterness  into  his  cup  of  pleas- 
ure. Though  mortality  diminished  his  enjoyments^  his  worldly  pro- 
pensity never  passed  away  ;'^and  though  he  takes  dark  Wews  of  the 
wo>ld  inliis  Night  Thoughts,  yet  he  proved,  by  his  own  longevity,  that 
his  griefs  were  not  sufficiently  acate  to  impair  his  health,  or  lessen,  his 
long  term  of  years. 

The  course  of  Akenside — celebrated  for  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imag- 
ination— was  similar,  as  a  physician,  to  Young's  as  a  clergy  map.  He 
enjoyed,  in  his  early  practice,  a  salary  of  nearly  two  thousand  dollars 
per  year,  and  when  he  became  physician  to  the  dueen,  his  inoome 
must  have  been  greatly  increased.  At  any  rate,  his  prosperity  was  so 
great  as  to  intoxicate  Iiim  with  pride,  and  cause  him  to  pass  his  life 
above  his  brethren  of  the  medical  faculty,  towards  whom  he  conducted 
with  a  great  degree  of  hauteur.  No  calamity-case  can  be  made  from 
Akonside's  history,  let  the  misanthropic  sorrow-hunter  try  for  it  noTor 
so  hard. 

Perhaps  few,  who  have  sighed  over  the  touching  pathos  of  Graifs 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Church  Yard,  or  been  delighted  with  his  other 
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effusions,  arc  aware  that  he  was  "  perhaps  the  most  learned  map  in 
Europe  ;"  and  that  be  passed  the  whole  of  his  life  in  ease  and  eomibrt. 
When  he  returned  from  his  travels  in  France  and  Italj,  with  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole,  he  retired  to  spend  his  days  in  literary  pleasure 
among  the  studious  walks  and  shades  of  his  favorite  Cambridge. 
Here  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  he  wanted  neither  money  nor 
honors  beyond  what  he  possessed  ;  for  we  find  him  in  circumstances 
sofficiently  affloent  to  refuse,  without  hesitation;  the  office  of  Poet- 
Laureate,  with  its  liberal  salary.  It  was  only  in  his  later  years  that  be 
consented  to  accept  the  unsnuf^lit  station  of  Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tory, at  Cambridge,  with  an  income  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  Seldom  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man  to  live  in  greater 
peace  and  honor  ttiaa  Gray,  or  to  pass  wilh  more  gentle>  gradatioiis  to 
hjs  vest  in  the  tomb. 

That  loving  bard,  George,  Lord  Lyttleton^  is  an  eminent  instance  of 
"agood  poet,  and  a  high-bred,  allluent  nobleman.  After  graduating  at 
"Oxford,  he  traveled  in  a  style  of  distinguished  elegance  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  \  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  took  his  seat  in 
Pariiament;  became 'secretary  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales;  and, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  (o  bis  title  and  the  magnificent 
estate  of  Hagley,  with  its  broad  parks  and  fields,  which  he  improved 
by  his  taste,  rendering  tlicm  the  most  splendid  and  delightful  in  the 
kingdom.  Here,  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Lyttle- 
ton,  he  passed  a  most  agreeable  existence,  surrounded  by  the  master- 
spirits of  his  time,  and  finally  sank  idto  the  repose  of  death,  at  the  ripe 
autumnal  age  of  sixty-four.  Tbey  are  ignorant  of  his  clai  ms  as  a  poet, 
who  have  never  read  the  eclogues  of  his  Progress  of  Love,  or  his 
touching  and  celebrated  Monody.  He  was  a  poet  of  true  genius,  and 
seems  to  have  been  born  for  a  destiny  of  eminence  and  pleasure,  which 
he  fiilfilled  with  scarce  »  shadow  over  his  path,  from  first  to  last 

outer  Goldsmith,  one  of  the  .sweetest  bards  that  e?er  swept  the 
lyre,  was  indebted  to  his  profuse  and  spendthrift  habits  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  that,  which,  had  it  been  used  as  Gray  used  his  property,  would 
have  yielded  him  a  respectable  fortune.  When  he  "  blazed  out"  upon 
the  world  in  his  poem  of  the  Traveler,  he  took  a  ^tuud  at  once  upon 
the  heights -of  reaowa;  he  mingled  with  the  "  greatest  and  best"  of 
bis  time ;  be  sold  hu  chief  poems  for  astonishingly  large  sums;  alibis 
literary  enterprises  were  well  rewarded ;  and  it  was  only  the  gaming- 
table, and  too  great  a  love  of  liberal,  expensive  living,  that  beclouded 
bis  good  fortune.  He  seems  to  have  been  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  booksellers,  whose  generous  payments  often  astounded  him ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  own  extravagance  was  the  cause  of  any 
trifling  embarrassments  that  he  might  occasionally  bave- experienced. 
At  the  period  of  his  sudden  death,  he  had  literary  engagements,  the 
completion  of  which  would  unquestionably  have  crowned  bis  decline 
w^th  an  ample  independence. 

The  history  oi'Dr.  Johnson  afibrds  a  gratifying  example  how  genius 
can  rife.  He  was  born  poor ;  he  inherited  nothing  from  bis  father ;. 
yet  he  ascended  the  highest  pinnacles  of  eminence,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  findincT  himself  changed,  in  a  few  years,  from  a  humble  ad- 
venturer in  the  streets  of  London,  to  a  literary  giant, — an  oracle,  from 
whose  opinions  the  greatest  men  trembled  to  diss.ent.    He  became  a 
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favorite  of  his  king,  and  a  regular  recipient  of  bis  kvors,  in  the  shape 
of  a  liberal  Ufe-salarj^  while  his  literary  uiM]ertakiii|f8  a4ded  materiaOy 
to  an  income,  which  bis  hnprudent  GOfmeiioaa,  it  u  highly  probable, 
considerably  diminished.    In,  ehorty'  his  gifts  acquired  Ibr  him  't^at 

which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed — competence  and  re- 
nown. Had  he  not  followed  their  promptings,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  he  might  have  remained  lor  liie  in  the  business  of  his  father,  a 
petty  pampblet-eeller  in  a  provincial  town.  When  he  Visited  the  Her 
hridee  with  the  obsequioas  Boewell,  his  tour  was  really  more  like  that 
.  of  a  monarch  than  of  a  private  citizen.  Fame  bad  preceded  him,  and 
he  was  loaded  with  manifestations  of  favor  from  the  highest  sources. 
Johnson  was  fond  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  he  never  failed 
to  get  them.  All  his  success, — and  it  is  undeniable  that  he  experienced 
mnch, — ^was  the  consequence  df  his  talent  in  poetry  and  prose;  and  his 
crosses  were  lessened  ten-fold  by  the  course  he  pursued.  Had  he  re- 
jected his  mental  impulses,  he  might  have  remained  in  obscurity  and 
been  steeped  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips  ;  but  by  obeying  them,  he  rose 
to  fame,  to  competence,  to  enduring  comfort;  and  came  to  be  assured, 
in  his  glorious  latter  days,  by  the  universal  homage  of  the  public,  that 
he  was  "  the  most  conspicuous  literary  character  of  his  country^"  He 
lived  long  and  well — conscious  of  his  high  fjeputation,  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  could  afford  to  he  dogmatical.  He  had  a  giant's  strength ; 
and  he  did  not  scruple  to  differ  practically  from  Shakspeare's  notions, 
and  use  it  like  a  very  Goliath  of  Gath.  Considering  his  boundless  in- 
fluence and  general  success,  we  <ian  discern  no  misfortunes  in  John- 
son's history  which  he  did  not  overcome  by  his  variona  talents.  With 
him,  genius,  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  was  the  very  power  by  which 
he  swept  away  every  obstacle  that  impeded  his  progress  to  a  distinc- 
tion attainable  by  few  of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  constant  comforts 
and  gratifications  which  otherwise  he  could  never  have  possessed. 

But  I  must  conclude.  The  instances  here  cited,  are  only  t  few 
from  among  .the  great  dond  of  similar  witnesses  in  history,  against  the 
popular  error  that  authors,  or  rather  poets,  are  less  successful  than 
other  clnsses  of  people,  or  that  genius  is  another  word  for  misfortune. 
In  touching  the  subject,  I  have  left  many  a  fruitful  field  of  history  un- 
touched, which  I  may  visit  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  I  would  say,- 
that  if  Sir  Thomas  Browne  eould  revisit  again  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon,  he  might  write  another  voluihe  of  Pu^dodoxia  Epidemicay  on 
the  popular  delusions  with  respect  to  authors  and  poetry  alone.  It  is 
time  that  some  effort  of  the  kind  were  made.  How  utterly  would  The 
Tr\ith  pnt  to  flight  that  great  band  of  asses  in  every  country,  who  find 
a  balm  tor  their  own  stupidity  in  misrepresenting  the  success  of  talent  1 
3>eii,  the  young  man  of  learning  and  real  merit,  the  fruit  of  deep  ^d 
patient  study,  as  well  as  of  inherent  gifts,  with  irrepressible  aflfeotions, 
and  holy,  elevated  thoughts,  would  not  deem  it  a  sin  nor  a  shame,  to 
record  them  on  paper,  and  let  them  glow  and  breathe  ;  but  wouhi  be 
willing  to  let  the  public  try  them,  whether  "their  vein  were  good." 
He  would  not  be  forced  to  blush  when  popular  ignorance  degraded 
that  which  the  tasteful  and  intelligent*  might  IooJe  upon  with  delighted 
admiration.  Tn  short,>an  age  of  vanity,  of the  owri  sacra  fames,  would 
be  succeeded  by  such  a  golden  age  as  was'that  of  the  Atfgostan  in 
Rom^,  or  the  Elizabethan  in  England.  '  G. 
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CHANGES. 

WRITTSII  AfTKK  SKVKRE  INDISP08ITI0B. 

Mktiiinks  "  the  glory  and  the  gleam" 
Which  Nature  once  hath  worn— 

The  lustre  of  the  summer  atnain— 
The  freshness  of  the  morn — 

Methinks  they  wear  a  smile  no  more^ 
And  look  not  to  mine  eye 

At  one o  thi'v  looked,  in  days  of  yOM— • 
blessed  days  gone  by. 

JXot  that  the  inborn  sense  of  joy 

Hath  from  mjr  bosom  passed,— 
Bat  that  the  wofld*«  cold  thoughts  destroy 

The  lifjht  from  Nntiirf  (  1st : 
Xiow-minded  Care  weighs  down  the  heart — 

Benambe  the  ■ubUe  ear ; 
And  h'uls  those  rarer  dreams  depart| 

That  render  youth  so  dear. 

When  life  is  fresh — when  hope  id  neWf 

How  tweet  their  tunny  round  I 
Each  tight  it  novel  to  tlM  Tiefv;i 

And  musical  eacli  sound} 
A  tpirit-melody  is  there, 

With  eedeneet  divine, 
Won  from  the  wave,  the  earth,  the  sif^ 

Liko  incenae  from  a  alirine. 

Ala-s,  for  years  !  tliey  roll  along— 

Tlie  heart  fortrets  to  bound  ; 
The  lip  neglects  the  early  song 

That  childhood  echoed  round; 
A  look  of  stern  resolve  appears— 

The  careless  laugh  is  gone  : 
And  on  the  brow  a  cloud  nan 

laoonttantly  it  thrown. 

And  then  the  flow,  the  apell,  the  sett, 

That  Hope  w;ls  wont  to  bring, 
Retire  from  the  o"er-wearied  breast, 

Where  once  they  loved  to  spring; 
And  all  is  passed  unheeded  by 

That  was  before  beloved  ; 
The  scenes,  that  uaed  to  win  the  eye — 

The  firieivlt  that  jeaia  bad  proved. 

Then,  through  the  chambert  of  the  mom 

The  painted  cloud  may  sail  ; 
And  sweets,  from  countless  biossorat  borne. 
Float  on  wegrammer  gttle ; 

5ut  senses  that  they  rlianned  of  old 

Are  dulled  by  Time  and  Care  ; 
And  atrife  fbr  pcwor,  or  fiune,  or  gold, 

Ufiurpo  dominion  there* 

And  what  remains  ?    A  round  of  toil — 

A  weight  beyond  control ; 
AyearninsT  for  thit  lucre-spoil, 

which  rusts  the  toaated  soul ; 


The  peace,  the  newness,  and  delight 

Of  early  life  depart  ; 
The  lofty  aims  — the  visions  bright. 

That  warm  the  jouthful  heart. 

The  charm  of  unencumbered  tikonght— 

Of  spirits  undepressed ; 
Of  Uiisfttl  hopes,  that  come  unsought, 

Like  spring-winds  from  the  weit; 
These  linger  with  us,  till  at  last 
We  Tez  their  apelU  away :  - 

About  our  path  their  light  is  oast 
Ko  more — and  where  are  they  ? 

Ask  why  the  chainless  tempests  sweep 

The  abvss  of  heaven  along; 
Or  why  the  billows  of  the  deep 

Lift  up  their  stormy  song  y 
Ko  voice  r^sponsiTe  to  our  quest 

Comes  from  the  wave  or  sky  ; 
Yet  the  hushed  Ocean  sinks  to  rsst" 

The  darkest  cloud  goes  by.  . 

Not  so  UmsoiiI  : — when  that  islmwad 

Bv  storms  that  Ihroiifrh  it  move  ; 
And  cowers  beneath  the  brooding  cloud 

That  veils  the  light  of  love — 
What  may  the  sable  night  remoVsF^ 

Tiie  sunny  morn  restore? 
Or,  from  their  hidden  source  aboVfl|y. 

The  rays  of  rapture  pour  ? 

Ah,  not  the  world — its  brightest  smile 

Is  like  some  budding  wreath, 
Bound  in  its  beauty  for  a  while 

'Around  the  brow  of  death ; 
Flair  seem  ihfi  dewy  leaves  of  gtoen.— - 

The  opening  roses  glow ; 
But  pale  mottalU^  is  seen 

The  Tsmal  braid  bolow.  . 

Yet  there  are  dreams,  all  pure  and  elsac— 

Bright  visions  of  the  sky, 
And  music  for  the  spirit's 

Which  cannot  ikii,  or  die : 
And  he  their  gladness  best  can  fin^ 

WJiere'er  be  walks  abroad, 
Who.tressnros,  in  a  constant  mind, 

Aflbetkm  for  his  God. 
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LETTER  Xlt. 


I  INTIMATED,  at  au  early  period  of  my  narrative,  that  1  should  not 
obserre  strict  chronological-order :  and  bete-I  supply  a  strong  iostanee. 
I  pass  firom  the  year  181 to  1818--postpoDiDgtbe  account  of  tlMTpob- 
Hcationof  the  Olive  Branch — one  of  the  most  important  incideaiiof 

ray  life — the  causes  that  led  to  its  appearance — and  the  consequences 
it  produced.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind,  the  review  of 
it  might  be  injurious.  I  sj;iali  therctbre  reserve  it  for  the  close  of  my 
narrative. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  strong  indignation,  by  which  I  was  in- 
spired, at  an  early  stage  of  my  existence,  by  the  cruelty  and  oppression 
exercised  by  the  English  government  in  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  peri- 
od of  its  dominion  over  that  ill-fated  country  ; — by  the  atrocious  and 
heart-rending  sufferings  of  the  enslaved  people  ; — and  by  the  unparal-  • 
leled  libels  and  calumnies  by  which  all  the  English  histories  of  Ireland 
were  dishonored,  more  especially  respecting  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  insorrection  of  1041,  and  the  massacres  said  to  have  been  then 
perpetrated  by  the  Irish.  I  had  for  at  least  twenty  years  determined 
to  vindicate  my  unfortunate  country  and  countrymen  ;  but  a  spirit  of 
procrastination,  which  has  been  one  of  >  my  besetting  sins,  and  which 
has  occasionally  produced  the  most  serious  and  injurious  consequences 
on  my  affairs,  and  .scarcely  ever  yielded  but  to  the  pressure  of  necessi- 
ty^ real  or  supposed,  caused  me  to  defer  it,  althouf2;li  I  hnd  collected 
some  books  for  the  purpose,  but  had  never  written  three  pages  on  the 


At  length  the  jCharm  was  broken.  The  celebrated  Godwin  wrote, 
Hbout  the  close  of  1817,  or  the  early  part  of  1818,  a  tremendous,  Jior- 
ror-inspiring  novel,  entitled  Mandeville,  in  which  be  revived  and  em- 
bodied all  the  miserable  legends  of  the  pretended  massacre  of  1641, 
which  he  painted  in  the  most  hideous  colors. 

indignant  at  this  shameful  prostitution  of  splendid  talents,  and  at  the 
pernicious  effect  that  would  be  produced  on  the  national  character  By 
spreading  these  Munchausen  tales  among  high  and  jpw,  in  the  shape 
of  a  popular  novel,  or  rather  a  roraaiKe,  I  laid  procrastination  aside, 
and  determined  to  put  into  execution  my  long-projected  plan. 

I  had  at  this  period  an  additional  motive,  of  considerable  weight. 
The  great  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  was  then  on  the,  tapis  in 
Great-Britain, — and  lilmong  the  flimsy  pretexts  by  which  above  jiz 
•millions  of  people  were  retained  in  a  state  of  Helotism  40  two-thirds  of 
a  million  of  their  fellow  subjects,  the  tales  of  the  conspiracy  and  mas- 
sacre of  1641,  were  the  most  potent.  I  felt  a  hope,  that  by  dispelling 
the  delusion  that  prevailed  on  this  subject,  I  might  be  instrumental  in 
knocking  off  the  chains  by  which  the  great  mass  of  my  countrymen 
were  held  in  bondage. 

I  confidently  expected  that  the  work  would  be  reprinted  in  England 
and  Irelaiul,  or  at  all  events  in  the  latter, — but  I  have  been  greatly 
disappointed.  That  expectation  impelled  nie  to  wnte, — for  such  a 
work  was  scarcely  neceaaary  in  this  country. 
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Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1818,  I  set  seriously  to  work. 
I  purchased  all  the  books  connected  with  the  subject,  that  were  to  be 
bad ;  imported  Roshworth's  Historicai  Colleotiond,  Warner's  Hislorj 
6f  the  Irish  BiebellioBy  Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  and  various  dthef  ex*- 
pensive  works,  although  several  of  them  were  in  the  City  Library, — as 
I  desired  to  have  them  in  my  possession.  I  purchased  a  share  in  the 
New- York  Library,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  set  of  the  journals 
of  the  English  Hov^of  Goiniiioiis,  which  eontained  a  great  variety  of 
matter  calculated  fo  shed  Kght  on  the  subject;  I  iikewise-prccored 
an  important  book  or  two  from  the  Burli^gtbu  Librarf,. and  )atd  the 
libraries  of  some  of  my  friends  under  heavy  contributloiK 

I  adopted  an  expensive  mode  of  preparation.  I  ran  over  the  various 
works  necessary  for  my  purpose enclosed  within  paFeniheses,  in  pen- 
.  cil,  such  passages  as- were  suitable  to  my  worh,  and  employed  aDmnii- 
enses  to  copy  them  butb  Mj  selections  were  so- extensive,  that  i  was 
coi^fused  with  the  mass-,  as  there  were  three  times  as  many  as  were 
'necessary.  In  this  preparation  I  consumed  six  months.  When  the 
number  of  works  whicli  I  have  quoted,  no  less  than  sixty,  and  the 
number  of  quotations,  not  mere  references,  are  considered,  viz.  five 
hundred-  and' Dtnety^six,  the  readier  will  be  surprised,  and  perhaps 
incredulous,  that  I  should  have  examined  so  many  books  in  se  short  a 
time.*  But  I  have  always  had  a  considerable  fat^ilitj  in  the  examina- 
tion of  books,  and  selecting  what  suited  my  purpose.  I  hnve  repeat- 
edly run  through  a  folio  volume  in  an  evening,  often  without  finding  a 
single  fact  that  I  coald  dee.  In  Thurlow's  State  Papers,  for.  instance, 
eonsisting  of  seven  ponderous  folios,  I  do  not  thinlr  I  found  as  much 
matter  as  made  three  puL^es.  My  rescarcheii  were  Considerably  facUi-; 
taled  by  the  fact,  that,  in  tho^M?  old  works,  proper  names,  which  were 
mostly  connected  with  the  facts  I  required,  were  generally  in  Italic, 
and  served  as  finger-postd  to  a  traveler  in  the  dreary  wilderness  of 
irrelevant  matter; 

Doubtless,  in- lliia' hurried  mode  of  exan^ination,  I  mnst  have  missed 
much  matter  cahsnlaled  for  my  purpose.  But  I  collected^  enough  to 
make  out  a  strong  case.  The  works  that  furnished  the  most  valuable 
materials,  were  Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  Leland*8  History  ef  Ireland, 
and  Warner's  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion. 

As  soon  as  the  task  of  selectioD  was  completed,  I  proceeded  to  that 
of  writing.  I  formed*  an  excellent  plan,  which,  however,  I  did  -not 
follow.  I  had- eight  or  ten  quires  of  letter  paper  bennd  up  in  as  many 
books,  paged,  and  divided  into  chapters,  intending  to  take  up  from 
tim«  to  time  such  chapters  as  just  suited  the  present  frame  of  my  mind, 
and  write  on  them  as  long  as  my  materials  lasted,  and  theli  proceed  to 
others,  afterwards  returning  to  the  former  as-  fkncy  or  fa^t  led  roe. 
But  for  this  plan,  however  advantageous  and  convenient,!  had  notr 
steadiness:  my  writing  books  were  discarded,  and  I  began  the  work 
.  at  the  pf^riod  which  I  had  fixed-  upon  ;  and,  without  waiting?  for  the 
completion  of  a  single  chapter,  as  soon  as  1  had  twenty  or  twenty-five 
pages  written,  I  put  them  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  fiailey,  my  printer, 
who  every  evening  sent  me  a'proof  of  the  matter  set  up  in  type,  and  I 

*  The  number  of  works  and  of  quotaUoni  was  increased  in  Uie  sacoud  edition,  to  ««venty  of  tbe 
ftmor,  and  eleven  hmdrad  wmI  iM^-time  oTUm  tattar. .  -  * 
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rAnrnei^  the  proof  with  a  fresh  wunga^j  of  M3.  neit  moniiiig.  •  The 
natter  was  printed  in  colamns,  and  then  arranged  in  proper  order. 

Thus  the  MS.  written  one  day  was  in  type  the  neit,  throughout  th9 
whole  progress  of  the  work  ;  and  I  was  rarely  ever  more  than  one  or 
two  days  ahead  of  the  printer.  I  need  not  say  how  very  disadvanta- 
geous was  this  plan.  It  fully  accounts  fui  the  want  of  order  and  reg- 
nJarity  in  the  worli.  I  eoold  not  say,  as  Ovid  said  of  the  palace  of  th^ 
san,>*->"  SMtferiesi  tuperabat  opus."  Of  the'  Vindicis  HiberDics,  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  truly  said,  tliat  the  materials  far  excel  the 
workmanship, — the  former  are  exoeilent,  Ji>ut  the  latter,  as  I  deeply 
regret,  very  deficient. 

By  a  destitution  in  my  cranium  of  the  bump  desigaatiog  the  power 
of  arraoffement,  I  have  ne?er  been  abfo  to:  adjust  my  matter  in  proper 
order  till  it  was  set  up  in  type,.and  a  proof  taicen  in  columns,- so  thai 
I  might  have  a  thorough  view  of  the  connexion.  Thus  the  paragraphs 
were  often  so  transposed,  that  the  first,  and  middle,  and  last  changed 
places.  The  sentenoes  underwent  the  same  changes,— some  were 
wholly  omit|ed,-HKmie  transposed,—- others  substitute,—- and  thus  the 
whole  appearance'  of  the  matter -was  altered.  This  system,  the  result 
of  my  utter  deficiency  of  the  proper  aiode  of  arranging  my  MS.  Bns  at 
all  times  greatly  enhanced  the  expense  of  my  printing.  Of  the  extent 
of  this  extra  expense,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  astounding 
fact,  that  Mrs.  Bailey  charged  me  fur  the  alterations  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  y indicia  Hibernics^  for  five  hundred  and  forty  hours,  at  twen- 
ly-fivo  cents  per  boor^  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars ;  whereas 
the  composition,  or  setting  up  of  the  types,  cost  me  but  three  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  dollars.  But  I  disregarded  the  expense,  for  I  have 
been  at  all  times  e.vtravagant  in  the  article  of  printing,  though  gener- 
ally suificienlly  economical  in  other  things. 

As  I  was  treading  on  debateable  ground,  and  combating  in?eteMte 
and  dearly-cherished  prejudices,  fanned,  and  fostered  and  kept  alive 
with  the  utmost  zeal  and  ardor,  by  men  who  sought  to  justify  their 
rapacity  and  cruelty  towards  the  Irish,  by  blackening  and  destroying 
their  characters,  I  was  determined  to  leave  nothing  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainCj,  and  pursued  a  plan  which  ought  to  be  more  generally  followe4 
than  it  is, — that  is,  instead  of  merely  referring  to  my  authorities,  as  is 
osnally  done,  I  quoted  their  very  wcMrds,  referring  to  the  pages  and  the 
specific  editions, — thus  bidding  defiance  to  all  attempts  at  refutation. 
This  I  carried  to  an  extent  never  belore  known,  as  will  appear  from 
the  number  of  quotations. 

^  There  was  another  feature  in  my  work,  of  which  there  is,  pro'bably, 
ao-oiher  instance  to  be  lboi|d.  Of  the.  seventy  works  from  which  I 
gave  quotations,  all  but  about  two  or  three  are  by  Protestant  historians, 

English  and  Irish,  many  of  them  envenomed  enemies  of  the  Catholics. 
Of  the  quotations,  there  are  not  ten  from  Catholic  authors.  I  thus 
deprived  myself  of  numerous  important  facts, — I  lost  the  support  of 
Glaorickarde,  Gastlehavenf,  O'Gonner,  Walsh,  Geog^egan,  "  IteUndl's 
Case  briefly  stated,"  &c.  Objections  would  have  been  made  to  then 
as  partial  and  interested,  and  therefore  I  did  not  quote  or  refer  to  one 
of  them  ;  as  I  was  resolved  to  close  the  doot  against  objection  and 
cavil,  as  far  as  possible.        '    ■    .  '  •  - 
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The  writers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  pursued  a  very 
dU&rent  course.  Clarendon  has  ioarc^lj  a  aiDgle  quotation  in  his 
whole  work,— ^Leland  very  few.  •  Warner  places  al  the  head  of  each 
ohapter  a  list  of  names  as  hill  authorities,  but  has  not  a  shigle  refeiw 

ence  to  any  of  them.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  bring  his  facts  to 
the  test  of  critical  examination.  The  course  pursued  by  other  writers 
of  Irish  history,  is  not  materially  different.  " 


LBTTBB  XT. 

.  The  points  which  I  undertook  to  prove,  were,— 

I.  That  from  the  first  invasion  down  to  the  final  subjugation  by 'the 
fnthless,  the  blood-thirsty  Cromwell,  who  slaughtered  thousands  in 
cold  blood,  and  for  several  days  together,  as  in  Drogheda,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  was  marked  by  almost  every  species  o£  fraud, 
chicane,  cruelty,  and  oppression.  '  - 

II.  That  the  Irish  were,  from  time  sto  time,  goaded  into  insurrec- 
tion by  cruelty,  and  lust,  and  rapine,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  confiscating 
their  estates.  *  '  .    ,     .     '  ,  . 

nr.  That  for  this  purpose,  a  wall  of  separation  had  been  constantly 
kept  up  between  the  aboriginal  Irish  and  the  Anglo-Irish  of  the  pale. 

lY.  That  even  the  latter,  the  Desmonds,  the  Kildares,  &;C.  v(qre 
in  pro0SB  of  time  exposed  to  the  s§ime  atrocities. 

Y.  That  the.  assertion  that  the  Catlielics  of  Ireland  enjoyed  the 
*  eiereise  of  their  religion;  and  snfibred  no  prejudice  on  account  of  it, 
and  were  secure' in  their  property  Ibr  fi»rty  years  preceding  1641,  is  a 
base  falsehood. 

YI.  That  the  pretended  conspiracy,  of  1G41  was  as  miserable  a 
febrication'  lis  ever  was  devised,  to  gull  and  deeerve.. '  ' 

YII.  That  the  massacres  said  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Irish 
in  the  insurrection  of  1641^  are  unfounded  in  fact, — that  the  Irish, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  indiscriminately  slaughtered, — and 
that  in  some  instances,  slaughters  of  the  males  was  not  only  under  the 
.  sanction,  but  by  the  positive  orders  of  the  government, — and  that, 
therefore,  the  charge  of  massacre  would,  with  more  propriety,  lie  • 
against  the  Protestants  than  against  the  Catholics. 

YIII.  And  lastly,  that  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the 
charge  of  massacrie,  is  generally  so  transcendently  absurd,  incredible, 
and  in  some  instance^  impossible,  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  least 
attention.  '  . 

.  To  enter  into  a  review  of  the  whole  of  these  items  liere,  would  • 
require  more  space  than  the  pages  of  a  magazine  can  afford  ;  I  i^all, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth, — ai^d 
first,  of  the  toleration  of  their  religion  during  the  forty  years  previous 
to  the  insurrection. 

Temple, — whose  leffend  was  first  promulgated  on  this  subject,  was 
■0  ashamed  'of  bis  wont,  that  be  tried  to  prevent  its  repubiieation,^ 
gives  the  following  statement  of  the .  situation  of  Ireland  during  the 
millennium  of  forty  years,  which  closes  with  the  year  1641,  and  of 
course  inchides  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  whole  of  that  of 
James  I.  and  part  of  that  of  Charles  I.  ,      »  -  * 
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^  Th*ir  priests,  jesatts,  md  Aim,  v^Aaiut  any  manner  of  rtstrmni^  hcd  ^ietly 

settled  themselves  in  all  the  chief  towns,  villages,  nnljlemen's  and  private  gentle- 
mea'a  houses,  throughout  the  kingdom  :  so  as  the  pntaie  exercise  of  all  their 
BBLioiovf  KioHVa  Attn  csKBHOiriis  was  frtehj  enjoyed  by  tJum! !  wiUuntt  any 
mtKMer  of  disturbance  '.  I !  and  not  any  of  the  laws  put  in  execution,  whereby  heavy 
iptnalties  were  to  be  inflicted  upon  UanfgteMors  in  that  kind !!!"  [I'empleip. 

Clarendon,  Warner,  Hume,  and  nearly  all  the  other  writers  on  that 
period  of  Irish  affairs,  servileiy  follow  this  fabulous  writer^  aod  in  some 
cases  copy  his  very  words.    Thus  Warner  : — 

"  The  tohole  nationtgeMraUy  speaking f  etyoyed  an  undisturbed  exercise  tkeir 
tdigtonf   Even  hi  Dnblin  !4fle!r,'^ira  ia  this  arat  of  administration,  tik«  Jloiium 

Catholirs  ircnt,  though  not  as  publicly,  yet  as  uninttrruptcdly,  to  their  devotions  as 
the  chief  governor  did  to  Ms!  They  had  their  titular  archbishops,  "bishops,  vicars- 
general,  •provineinl  synoda,  dmns,  abbots,  friars,  and  nuns,  who  all  Utm  freely, 

though  somewhat  covertly,  amongst  them,  and  without  restraint  ^xercistd  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  They  had  also  their  priests  and  Jesuits  who  were  of  late 
years  multiplied  exceedingly  from  Spain  and  Italy,  and  other  parts  abroad; 
whither  the  children  of  tii«  nntive  Irish  were  usually  sent  for  their  education. 
These  priests  and  Jesuits,  wUJiout  any  restraint^  had  settled  themselves  quietly  in 
all  the  chief  towns  and  villages,  and  in  the  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  houses 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Thus,  though  it  was  privately,  yet  Me  exercise  of  all 
their  religious  rights  and  ceremonies  was  enjoyed  freely,  and  withtmt  any  control  : 
nnd  though  thara  wore  some  laws  against  them  still  in  force,  which  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  former  ages  had  caused  to  be  enacted,  and  which  the  policy  of 
lh*t  present  times  had  kept  unrepealed,  yet  tlie  edge  of  those  laws  loas  so  tatally 
rebated  by  ths  iftdidgeitce  of  the  gotemmenit  that  not  a  single  -man  eouU  my  that  m 
had  steered  any  prejudUe  or  duturbanoe  for  kis  reUgumUHJ"   [WarnWi  p.  1.] 

Let  me-Btale  a  single  ftet  io  disproef  of  this  flowery,  but  fraadin 
lent  QRd  decepttous  statemeikt .  Mass  was  celebrated  in  Cooke-street, 

Stephen's  day,  162S,  with  some  ceremonies  which  were  perhaps  im- 
prudent in  that  age  of  bigotry,  fanaticism,  and -intolerance.  What 
was  the  consequeRce?  A  band  of  lawless  ruffians,  headed  by  the 
Mvfor  of  the  city,  the  Archbishop,  the  Sheriff,  and  the  other  pablie 
officers,  bucglarloasly  broke  into  the  chapel,  dispersed  and  outrageously 
abused  the  congre<Tation,  dragged  the  priests  and  friars  from  the  altar, 
and  put  them  in  jail ;  feloniously  purloined  the  chalice,  crucifixes,  d&c. ; 
hewed  down  an  image,  and  perpetrated  other  sacrilegious  actsof  ?io- 
leaoe  aiid  outrage. 
And  finaUy  we  have  the  deolaratiops  of  Lord  OlareBden .  .  . 

7h»  whete  notum  eigoyed  an  wt^igttahdi  exeretM  iaf  tkSr  rtHgian  .*  and  eMIi  m 

Dublin,  where  the  sent  of  the  king's  chief  governor  was,  they  tcent  as  publicly  and 
as  uninUrruptedly  to  their  devotion  as  he  went  to  his  !  The  bishops,  priests,  and 
all  degrees  of  secular  and  regular  clergy,  wero  known  to  be,  and  exercise  their 

functions  among  them  :  and  though  there  were  some  laws  against  them  still  in 
force,  which  necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  former  ages  had  caused  to  be  enacted 
to  suppress  those  acts  of  ■  treason  and  rebellion  which  the  -people  frequently  ftll 

into,  and  the  policy  of  present  times  kept  unrepealed,  to  prevent  the  like  distem- 
pers Apd  .designe,  yet  the  edge  of  those  laics  was  so  totally  rcbattd  by  the  clemency 
jand  compassion  of  (he  king,  tiiat  no  man  could  say  ht  had  suffered  prspniieo  or  US' 
tufimiee'iHorforkisrdigiam'!!!*'   [Clasendon's  Ireland,  p.  8.] 

•<8uch  is  -the  -lankious  and  'yeraeioas  narrative  of  the  celebrated  Lord 
•Clareftdoo,  who  has,  I  be.lieve,-the  character  of  being  an  honest  histo- 
rian, except  when  his  tory  prejudices  'led  Ijim  astray.  How  far  he 
^  merits  this  character  will  appear  from  the  following  views  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Insh  as  regards  their  religion  and  thejr  property,  during 
•that  golden  age  on  which  he  so  ekNinenUj^deecMita.  l!roai  the  dishpnor 
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and  the  disgrace  attending  his  false  statement  he  cannot  escape  on  the 
pica  of  ignorance,  as  he  conversant  with  all  the  public  proceei^ 
ings  of  the  period  in  question — and  was  too  much  enlightened  to-m 
imo  error  himself.  He  is  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma — either  he  wai 
so  grossly  and  shamefully  negligent  that  he  did  not  take  the  trouhlo  to 
investitratc  the  .subjects  on  which  he  undertook  to  write,  and,  a  mere 
miserable  plagiarist,  copied  the  statement  nearly  verbatim  from  l|/e 
legendary  tale  of  Temple,  or  ha  liii^ijf^HMid-^aiely  ealiimttnted^'Mi' 
eppweiid ^iP#nllitiilwwid^|WDPle,  for»t)i0  {inrpose  of  aiding  theiir  cru^l 
and  unrelenting  etiemies.  In  ewYf^^j^^ifi^J^  unworthy  of  a  r^l^ 
among  the  honorable  c^ass  of  hii^rians^  aiuTought  to  be  branded  as  ft 
miserable  impostor. 

His  falsehoods  were  as  pernicious  in  their  results  as  they  were  scan- 
dalous in  tbdir  {nbroulgation.  '  They  fostered. the  barbarous  prejudiisei 
tfiTat  prevailed  against  the  Iriii|^;^d  tended  to  aggravate  the  weight  of 
their  chains,  and  to'rivet  thetn  n^jre  firaily  on  the  SBfaappy  Tictimsof 
blind  fanaticism  and  insatiable  rapine.  ' 

Beliold,  courteous  reader,  the  per  contra  of  the  affair. 

-  "  In  the  b«fiiiiii|ig  of  kiag  JaiDM's  reign,  tks  pmal  iaws  were  pmt  into  tXMUtioH 
mgmnst  rw— wte  mti  IdlShiMwer.  ■riliiiiif  Hy«wM<' ffcew  for  mt  e&ndiig'  t» 

church:'    [Carte,  I.  p.  140.] 

1623.  "  Juued  qot  a  proclamation  requiring  the  Popish  clergy,  regular  and 
Nfeular,  to  depart  the  khtfdem  m  forty  days,  and  forbidding  all  eonvertt  imM  tktm 
after  (hat  time:'    [Flarris,  p.  ;'t2!>.] 

The  governor  and  council  began  by  enjoining  the  magistratea  and  chief  citi- 
sena  of  Dublin  to  repair  to  tb*  ealiblithed  ^nruMs,  .  RflfMUd  adaMMiitioiui  and 

confcri'Dres  served  but  to  render  them  nMn«  obsUnst*;  g»ey  Wfm  jkud  mtd  eom* 
miUed  to  prison:'    TLeland,  II  .  p.  495.] 

**  Magutrattt  mut ttfieers  of  jtistiee:  uwre  ttrietly  required  to  take  tko  oaik  of  fv- 
prcmacy  :  and  as  thi-  ritv  of  W'aterford  Ind  obslinat<.dy  chosen  a  succession  of 
recusants  for  their  chief  magistrates,  who  all  in  turn  refuted  to  take  this^oatk,  and 
in  other  partiealara  diaeorervd  an^aTerilon  fa  erafonrnty ;  a  eeroaHiMiMi  iwiiAd 

TO  SF.I7.K  Titr  i  iiir  KTiF.s  ANB  EKTENrKS  of  a  city  whiMI,  Jm4  ftnMrljT  «ad  4** 

quently  been  obnoxious  to  the  state."    [Idem,  p.  510.] 

Extracts  from  Oi  Proelamatioii  by  Lord  FaulUand,  Lord  Demtto  of  JrtUuuif  dated 

J3prU  let,  ie29. 

'*  ForHoraeh  as  we  cannot  hot  take  notice,  that  Aa  bit  AiCcnRMflm  qf  legal 

proceedings  against  Popish  pretended  or  titulary  archbishops,  bishops,  abbote, 
deana,  vicara-geneial,  Jesuits,  friars,  and  others  of  that  aort,  that  derive  their  pre* 
tnodcd  anthonty  and  order*  from  the  of  Rome,  hatli  bred  each  c»  ettrmordt- 
HMry  insolence  and  presvmpflon  in  them,  as  that  they  have-  dared  of  late  not  only  to 
asSfmbU  themselves  in  public  vlaces,  to  celebrate  their  superstitious  services  in  all 
forto  vftke  kingdom!!!  bat  also  have  erected  honses  and  buildings,  called  public 
nratorie!!,  rolle^^es,  mass-houses,  and  convents  of  ftiarSy  nxmluii  anil  JHOna,  in  the 
eye  and  open  view  of  the  state  and  elsewhere."   *   *  •  • 

"ThCM  are  tbasefbre  to  will  and  require,  and  in  hia  roajegtf*a  name  straightlj 
In  charge  and  command,  that  all  and  every  of  the  orders  hefire  named,  and  other 
priests  whatsover,  do  from  henceforth  forbear  to  preach,  teach,  or  celebrate  their  ser- 
tritOt  in  tHuf  cAiirii',  ekapdi  or  other  public  oratory  or  placet  or  to  teoA  «ily  school,  in 
mmf'plMO  orplaeet  wMmmor  witUn  Ao  said  kingdom!  !  !  [Riishworth,  II.  p.81.] 

BOntetofrom  a  LeUor  to  Ao  Lords  Justices  and  CoumtU  rf  JroUbtd^  dsUd  Jaiamry 

31,  1C29. 

^  By  ^our  letters,  we  understand  how  the  seditious  riot,  moved  by  the  friars^ 
and  their  adherents  at  Dublin,  hath  by  your  good  order  owd  reotiuUon  been  hsppUy 
svpjtressed .  And  we  doubt  not  but  by  this  occasion  you  will  consider  how  much 
it  coticerneth  the  good  government  of  that  kingdom,  to  prevent  in  time  the  6rst 
growfaig  of  such  evils ;  for  where  ■nob  peo|ria  arie  permitted  to  swarm,  thiiy  will 
soM  malle  their  hires,  and  then  aadape  no  fovcmmeiit  hot  their  own,  whiah 
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and  such  directions  «s  from  lime  to  time  hav«  been  Mat  from  his  mmjssty-iad  this 
bo«d."'  •  •  " 

And  soeh  iira^strates  or  offifcerw,  if  any  shall  be  discovered,  that  openly  or 

underhand  favor  such  disorders,  or  do  not  llieir  duties  in  suppressing  them,  and 
pnDishinff  th»  offenders,  you  shall  do  well  to .  take  all  &t  and  sfife  advantiures,  by 
4i»maUMmeiU  or  displaeing  of  a  few,  to  make  the  rest  more  oaQtions.  This  wo 
WrilO,  not  as  misliking  the  fair  courue  you  have  taken  ;  but  to  express  the  con- 
ciMMBee  of  our  judgement  with  yours,  and  to  assure  you  of  our  assistance  on  all 
Meh  oeeasioM,  wherein  fbr  your  fbrther  prooeedingr  we  havo  advised,  and  hia 
najestj  requireth  you  accordingly  to  lake  order,  first,  that  the  house  where  so 
MAKv  r.BiARs  APPKAKB^  iM  TUKiR  HABITS,  and  wheteio  the  reverend  turchbishop 
mSd^  lie  mayor  of  Dublin  reeeioed  their  first  affront^  bb  spBtDiLT  dbvolished, 
•nd  be  a  nnark  of  terror  to  the  resisters  of  authority  I  !  !  and  that  the  rrst  of  the 
m§9  erected  or  employed  there  or  eUetohere  in  Jrelund,  to  the  use  of  superstitious 
itti(Ut  be  converted  into  houses  of  coirection  \ ! !  and  to  set  idle  people  on  woifc, 


or  to  other  public  uses,  for  the  advancement  of  justice,  good  art,  or  trade. 

**  And  further,  that  you  use  all  ht  means  to  discover  the  founders,  benefactors. 
•Ad  maintainers  of  snch  societtes  and  collegea,  and  certify  ns  their  names.  And 
that  you  find  out  the  lands,  leases,  rents,  or  revenues  applied  to  their  vses,  and  diS' 
pose  thereof  a^cordin^  to  the  law.'  And  that  you  certify  also  the  places  and  insti- 
tutions of  tjl  racb  monaateriof,  prioriaa,  nunneries,  and  other  religioua  hooaea, 
and  the  names  of  all  such  persons  as  have  put  themselves  to  be  brothers  or  sisten 
therein,  especially  such  as  ore  of  note,  to  the  end  such  evil  plants  be  not  per^ 
*«iitted  any  more  to  taka^iool  in  that  kingdom,  which  reqntfa jon  to tafca 
aare  of. 

Lord  Keeper,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 

Lord  Treasurer,  Earl  of  Kelley, 

Lord  President,  Lord  Viscount  DorcheakaTf 

Lord  Privy  Seal,  •        Lord  Newburgh, 

'  Lord  High  .ChamharUiBy         Mr.  Vice  Chancellor, 

Earl  of  Suffolk,  Mr.  Secretary  Cook, 

Earl  of  Dorset,  Sir  William  Alexander." 

[Rnahwwtb,  IL  p*^.] 

.  TbU  was  thtiir  enjoyment  of  tha$  toleration  of  their  religion  ttated 
by  Lord  Clarendon,  when  **  the  edge  of  those  laws  wm  -ao  lofoVjr^re- 

bated  by  the  clemency  and  compassion  of  the  king  that  no  mam  COVLB 

SAY  HE  HAD  SUFFCRF.D  PREJUDICE  IN  OR  FOR  HIS  BELIGJOX  !  !  !" 

Philadelphia,  April  1,  1834.    .         ,  U.  Carev, 


LETTER  TfU 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  other  branch  of  the  paaegyrical  falsehoods  of 
Temple,,  Clarendon,  Warner,  &c. 

"The  two  nations  had  now  lived  tnrrelher  forty  years  in  ;j«a^e,  with  great ' 
fcenrity  and  comfort,  which  had  ii^  a  manner  consolidated  them  into  one  body, 
knit  and  compacted  to^^tber  with  «U  thoaa  bonds  and  Ufatona  of  friandaUp, 
alliance,  and  consanguinity,  as  might  SDabl  Hp  a  COttMant  and  pctpetoal  union 
betwixt  them."    [  Temple,  p.  J5.J 

**  A  few  interruptions  and  mnrmnrihga  in  some  partibnlar  places  notwtthatandp 

ing,  almost  FORTV  YEARS  had  pa^se/l  iiirin/  hi  the  ir realist  culm  and  felicity  that 
.the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  hod  ever  before  enjoyed.  The  great  increase  of  com- 
meroe,  the  improvement  of  land,  and  the  ornament  and  advantages  of  public 
buildinors,  had  .given  a  new  face  to  the  country.  Whatsoever  their  skill  and  indus- 
try produced,  httame  their  oton;  being  not  only  free  from  fear  of  having  it  taken 
frmiittk«i»byik«goimnmeHi,iipManypr^9neefVfUhoul  their  consent.'!  but  beins 
also  secured  against  theflan4  rabbeiy,  by  jaat  •zacatioa  ti  aalulary  and  oaefttl 
laws."    [Warner,  p.  1. J 

"In  taia  happy  aitaation  of  affairs,  lo&sn  lAs  natum4il  /niewnces  were  redressed, 
and  a  general  composure  and  serenity  was  established  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  administration,  and  no  animosity  as  to  interest  or  rdigion 
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i^rpearing  t0  stAdist  amon^  fAm,  withjrat  th«  t«Mt  pretMrae  of  a  qatrrel,  or  the 

apprehension  of  mi  v  lioaliliiy  by  the  ProlesUnls,"  Ac.    [Iflcni,  p,  G  ] 

"  Whatsoever  their  land,  or  labor,  or  industry  produced,  was  their  ovfii,  being 
Bot  only  free  fma\  havinf  it  taken  ftota  tfieni  bj^tbe  kin?,  upon  any  preleoea 
whatsoever,  without  their  ooment)  but  alao  Beea]re4  agaioat,  «e.  [duMndoa'a 
Ireland,  p.  ti.] 

*'  fit  tfti>  bfessed  amiUion  of  peaee  and  $eatrUff,  0ie  English  anil  Irish,  the  PcotK 

estants  and  Catholics,  lived  mingled  fi'ttrelbf r,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom,, quietly  trafficking  with  one  another,  duri-ng  the  tokoltkappy  rtign  of  James : 


and  from  his  death,  every  degree  of  their  happineee  waa  increased  andlmproired 

%nder  the  govcmviunt  of  his  late  majesty."    [Idem,  p.  0  ] 

"  The  rapists  h^^d  Jor  many  years  enjoyed  a  great  calm,  being  upon  the  matter 
abeoIVed  firom  the  severest  parts  of  the  law,  and  dispensed  with  for  the  gentlest  > 
and  trerr  o-rojrn  only  a  part  of  the  revenue!  without  any  probable  danger  of  being 
made  a  sacrihce  to  the  law."  .  [Clarendon's  England,  1.  p.  llii.} 

*'  firoirn  only  a  part  o  f  the  rf  vcmie  !  !  !"  What,  gentle  reader,  Is 
the  meaning  of  this  fraudulent  phrase?  Why,  they  were  "  onlj/"  rob- 
bed of  tkeir  property  by  paying,  beside  tithes,  a  shilling^  a  head  for 
each  of  themselves  and  families  ior,  not  attending  on  Sundays  at  the 
service  of  a  church  vhlch  they  abhorred.  They^weve  thns  **rmdtred 
apart  vftke  revenue J\    Shame, iHirning  sham'e  on  such  historians.- 

Let  us  see  the  real  state  of  the  case, — as  unlike  the  fables  of 
Temple,  Clarendon,  &c.  as  are  the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  the  groves  of 
Arcadia.  "  Mark  !  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  them  dowti,"  as  i^lsi- 
fielrs,  caloinniatcfrs,  and  impostors. 

**  The  officers  of  the  court  made  it  their  business  to  draw  people  into  trouble 
by  vexatious  suits,  and  to  hol4  thcto  so  long  in  it,  that  for  three  penfee  worth  of 

the  tithe  of  turf,  they  would  be  put  to  five  pounds  charge.  And  the  colemnest 
and  sacredest  of  all  the  church  censures,  which  was  excommunication,  went 
aboot  in  so  sordid  and  base  a  manner,  that  all  regard  to  it,  as  it  was  a  spiritual 
censure,  was  lost,  and  the  effects  it  had  in  law  made  it  be  cried  out  on  a  most 
intolerable  piece  of  tyranny.  T^e  officers  <if  tlie  court  thought  they  had  a  sort  of 
right  to  oppress  the  natnesj  tmd  Aai  all  tetu  wU  getf  timt  imw  ioniii|g  from  (Ami. 

[Bedell's  f^ife,  p.  Hfl  ] 

The  co!nuii8»«ionera  appointed  to  distribute  the  lands,  scandalously  abused 
their  trusts,  and  by  fraud  or  violence  deprived  the  natives  of  those  possessiona, 
which  the  king-  had  reserved  for  theni.  Same,  indeed,  were  suffered  to  enjoy  a 
small])  lUanct  of  suck  resivvation ;  others  were  toUdly  ejected."    [Leland,  II.  p.  o46.j 

*'  Tnere  are  not  wanting  proofs  of  the  most  iniquitous  practices,  of  hardened 
cruelty,  of  vile  perjury,  and  scandalous  subordination,  employed  to  demaUAsfiuT 
and  unoffending  proprietor  of  his  inheritance."    pdem,  p.  549.] 

**  Tketf  IMTS  still  exposed  tn  vexatious  tnftttflttioM  >tniu  As  f^les  tkeir  estates^ 
and  were  impatient  to  be  freed  from  the  apprehensions  of  litigious  suits.  The 
Popish  party  were  not  more  solicitous  for  the  interest  of  their  religion,  than  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  disadtantages  and-  wei'l(/ioaiisilt  to  umA  iht^  wer€ 
expdaed  by  the  penal  statutes."    [Idem.  p.  561.] 

"  Adventurers  were  encouraged  by  the  numerous  donations  of  estates,  and  the 
ease  with  which  affluent  fortunes  were  obtained  m  Ireland.  They  ransacked  old 
records;  they  detected  concealments ;  were  countenanced  bj  the  state  ;  they  dis- 
possessed  th<B  old  inhabitants,  or  obliged  them  to  compound  for  their  intrusion ; 
they  were  vested  with  portions  of  their  lands,  or  otharwise.rewarded." 

"  The  interested  assidnity  of  the  king's  oreaturea  in  scrutinizing  the  titles  of 
those  Tends,  which  had  not  yet  been  found  for,  or  acknowledged  to  belong  to,  the 
crown,  was,  if  possible,  still  more  detestable."    [Idem,  p.  515.] 

"  The  revival  of  obsolete  claims  of  the  crown,  harrassing  of  propriettHrs  by 
fictions  of  law,  dispossessing  them  by  fraud  and  drcumtentionf  and  all  tne  varioua 
artifices  of  interested  agents  and  ministers,  were  naturally  irritating;  and  the 
public  discontents  must  hav.e  been  further  inflamed  by  the  insincerity  of  Charles, 
u  evadingr  the  confirmation  of  his  graces ;  the  immlnioa  of  8tnii»d  ip  openly 
lefbslng  it ;  together  with  tjie  nature  and  manner  of  hii  firoravdinmi  iffainrt  Ih4 
pvaprietorsof  Connaught.  "   £Leland,  111.  p.  103.] 
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.  IticotCl  hftvd  pl«eed  this  portbii  of  tbe  accusatioiM  'apahMt  tbe 
Irish  in  bo  clear  a  point  of  view,  that  no  honorable  man,  with-h  mind 
abuve  the  calibre  of  an  idiot^wiil  denj  that  it  ia  desli^atejof  the  merest 
shadow  of  foundation. 

-The  language  I  have  used  respecting  Clarendon,  is,  undoubtedly, 
▼ery  strong,  and  I  presume  will  displease  son^e  of  my  readers.  But, 
armed  with  the  buckler  of  truth,  I  care  not  what  judgement  taxy  be 
pronounced  on  it.  What  other  name  than  that  of  an  impostor  bents  a 
man  who  palms  on  the  world  glowing  descriptions  of  the  liberty,  and 
happiness,  and  religious  toleration  enjoyed  by  a  nation  groaning  under 
the  most  grinding  despotism,  utterly  insecure  in  person  and  property, 
wickedly  robbed  of  their  churches,  and  chapels,  and  colleges,  and 
imprisoned  and  eiiled  for  daring  to  worship  ,Qod  according  to  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers  t  Among  men  whose  consciences  are  not 
seared  by  the  red-lK)l  iron  of  bigotry,  and  abhorrence  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  I  ask  the 
reader,  of  whatever  religion  or  nation  he  be,  whether  Protestant 
ot  Presbyterian,,  Irish,  English,  or  Scotch^  whether  any  language  of 
vituperation  can  be  too  strong  for  this  lord,  who  so  basely  falsifies  the 
history  of  his  own  times,  in  so  palpable  a  ease,  so  open  to  examination, 
thus  blasting  the  character  and  df^stroying  the  happiness  of  the  mass 
of  an  entire  nation,  and  subjecting  tlicrn  to  a  most  cruel  persecution? 
Is  he  pot  deserving  of  the  character  I  have  given,  of  a  literary  impos- 
tor, unworthy  of  credit  t  If  aH  the  rest  of  his  works  equaled  those  of 
•  Livy,  or  Tacitos,  or  Gibbon,  the  concentrated  guilt  of  this  portion 
would  be  sufficient  to  damn  him  in  the  estimation  of  posterity.  And 
rf,  according  to  the  old  adage,  the  receiver  he  as  bad  as  the  thief,  all 
the  subsequent  writers  of  Irish  history  are  only  in  a  small  degree  less 
'  culpable  than  Temple  and.  Clarendon,  as  they  have  servilely  copied 
jtheir  base  slanders,  withoot  having  referred  to  proper  authorities  to 
investigate  the  subjects. 

The  next  point  to  be  discussed  is  the  IVIuncliauspn  story  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Catholics  in  1641,  "  to  murder  aU  the  Protestants  that 
would  not  join  with  them  111"* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  clumsy,  absurd,  and  incoherent  comiivancei 
that  the  world  ever  witnessed.  It  is  difljcnlt  to  decide-  which  is  the 
more  extraordinary ,"1110  Bssotian  stupidity  of  its  obncoetion,  or  the 
wickedness,  and  rapacity,  and  cruelty  of  its  objects,  which  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  drive  the  Irish  to  insurrection,  in  order 
to  confiscate  their  estates,  and  thus  to  have  a  pretence  to  extirpate 
thenr  from  the  island.  I  wouM  not  dare  to  offier  this  aseertion  of  the 
atroeioiu  and  fiendish  purpose,,  however  strong  and'  clear  were  my 
convictions  on  the  subject^  wove  I  not  borne  out  by  authority,  from 
which  the  most  bigoted  enemies  of  the  Irish  Catholics  cannot  appeal. 
But  the  development  and  exposure  of  this  neiarious  project  must  be 
deferred  for  another  letter.  AI.  CAiitii. 

FhUade^Ma^  April  8, 1834. .  *  ' 
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m  FIRSX  DifiUfG  OUT. 

Aid»  BO)  Mrt.  Lftwton  baa  been  bere  to  see  you,  since  I  went  ont 
I  wisb  I  bad  beeif  at  home.   Well^  wbat  did  she  say  f — did-  sbe  ask*  . 

you  to  go  and  see  her  ?" 

•*  Yes,"  answered  I,  "  she  asked  me  to  dine  with  her  on  Saturday," 

"  Indeed  f  Saturday!  that  is  a  compliment  of  no  slight  degree,  I 
can  tell  you — it  is  the  day  they  see  only  family  connections  and  partic- 
olar  friends.  WeN,  I  am  glad  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what 
siifle  is.    How  did  yon  like  Mrs.  Lawtonf*- 

*'  Very  much.  She  seems  to  be  a  sensible,  unpretending  sort  of 
woman  ;  and  her  daughter,  in  her  close  straw  bonnet,  looked  as  sweet 
and  innocent  as  a  shepherdess." 

"  Yet  they  are  very  aristocratic,  I  can  assure  yoo>—<nie  of  tbe^  first 
families  io  the  city — ^rery  fortmiate  for  yon  that  yon  bad  letters  to  tbem^  . 
But  what  did  you  wear  ?  what  did  yon  ba?e  on,  when  they  called  ?" 

"  I  bad  OB  die  gown  I  bare  on  now.   I  bareuiot  changed  my  dress/' 
said  J. 

'  "What!  that  slate-colored  gown  1  and  that  plain  handkerchief !  and 
your  hair  tueked  back  behind  your  eafs,  likeadnakerl  Why,  my 
dear,  w  by"  did  n*t  yon  change  your  gown  %" 

*^Be — cause"  answered  J,  with  some  impatience,  "I  was  dressed 
well  enough  :  they  did  not  come  to  see  my  dress,  I  suppose — and  they 
looked  very  simply  tliemselves — and,  more  than  that,  if  they  only  value 
me  for  my  dress  I  don't  care  how  much  they  are  disgusted." 

**  Very  independent,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. ' Allerton,  "  and  very  true; 
and  I  don't  doubt,  if  they  knew  you,  tliey  would  value  you  quite. as 
mtich  in  one  dress  as  another;  but  first  impressions,  you  know,  are 
important,  and  I  intreat  you  to  be  a  little  more  attentive  to  tliem. 
Now  let  us  go  to  Harding's  room  :  1  want  to  show  you  a  new  picture- 
ope  of  my  favorites." 

**Thi8  u  deKghtfoly*^  said  I,  as  we  returned'  firom  seeing  Haydon's 
great  picture  of  Christ  entering  Jerusalem "  how  mo^  of  pleas- 
ure there  is,  in  admiration,  merely,  of  the  efibrts- of  genius  ?  howmucb 
must  thero  be  in  the  efforts  themselves !" 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear — we  have,  the  pleasure  unalloyed ;  but  we 
know  nothing  of  the  anxious  days  and"  sleepless  nights  of  the'  artist. 
If  he  enjoys  much,  be  must  sufl^r  much ;  and,  perhaps,  in  proportion  as 
bezels  and  fancies  beauty,  must  be  ttMT impatience  and  irritability  of 
his  mind,  thai  he  cannot  embody  his  conceptions.  Shall  we  stop-here, 
and  purchase  the  handkerchief  we  talked  of  ?" 

My  mind  was  so  full'  of  the  "  efforts  of  genius,"  that  I  paid  very 
little  attention  to  the  handkerchief  r  so  Mrs.  ATlerton  selected  a  yellow 
one,  with  large  flowers,  which  stnted  her  taste,  and  would  have -'soited 
well  the  tapering  shoulders  of  at  city  belte,  but  did  not  quite  so  well 
consort  with  the  demure  and  stooping  ones  it  was  destined  to  adorn. 
I  was  directly  from  the  country.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  the  metropolis 
—and  if  any  body  is  curiojis  as  to  my  age  and  personal  appearance,  I 
can  ^escribe  theOr  minutely.  I  was  sixteen  years  old  the  day  I  left, 
home  for  the' first  time.  When  I  looked  in  the  glass,  which  was  as 
dften  as  most  people,  1  used  to  wonder  how  any  body  could  think  me 
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handsome.  I  had  not  learned  tlie  diflforence,  between  being"  called  so 
and  berng  thought  so.  My  complexion  was  brown,  with  a  good  deal 
of  eolor,  which  varied  t>nly  from  crimson  in  two  spots,  to  scarlet  all 
over  the  face,  neck,  and  clumsy  hands.  Thid  variation  was  not  always 
the  result  of  etnolion  and  feeling  ;  therefore  it  had  not  even  the  beauty 
of  expression.  I  was  quite  as  likely  to  color  when  speaking  on  an  in- 
difierent  subject  in  my  own  family  circle,  as  when  addressed  by  a 
Stranger.  And  my  large  gray  eyes,  from  near-sightedness,  lost  all  the 
beauty,  which,  in  conrersati(Mi,eye8  will  catch  Irom  eaoh  other.  Then, 
as  to  form,  I  was,  as  I  hinted  before,  stooping  and  rather  ungraceful, 
not  so  much  from  awkwardness  as  inattention.  Altogether,  my  ex- 
terior presented  rather  an  unpromising  appearance  to  myself  Happily, 
1  cared  and  thought  little  about  the  matter.  If  my  person  were  plainly 
clad,  in  attire  proper  for  the  occaMon,  I  had  no  misgivings,  whatever, 
in  regard  to  a.dress  being  becoming  or  otherwise  j  and  if  I  could  by 
ai^y  meaiis  form  a  pleasdnt  acquaintance,  I  was  contented.  If  I  could 
peruse  a  new  and  original  mind,  I  was  happy. 

But  this  dining  out,  was  a  new  and  im{>ortant  occasion.  Such  an 
adventure  had  never  before  happened  to  me  ;  nay,  I  was  assured  that  it 
was  a  very  unlooked-for  an^  nnboped-fbr  and  undeserved  attention.  To 
be  invited  was  a  great  thing:  for  Mrs.  Lawtob  was  wholly  above 
Mrs.  Allerton's  social  sphere,  and  as  inaccessible  as  a  fixed  star  to  the 
gazer;  but  to  be  invited  on  a  Saturday,  of  all  the  other  days  of  the  week, — 
there  was  a  sublimity  in  the  idea  which  was  equaled  only  by  its  obscurity. 
I  did  not  clearly  see  through  the  iniatter. myself ;  and  though,  at  first, 
I  had  supposed  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  Mrs.  Lawton 
should  invite  me,  for  the  convenience  of  both,  when  she  bad  other 
friends  to  help  entertain  me,  I  now  began  to  take,  a  more  enlarged 
view  of  the  suhject.  The  more  I  pondered,  the  more  I  was  astounded  ; 
until  at  length  I  could  willingly  have  given  up  ail  the  pleasure  I  had 
anticipated  in  these  new  ac<|uaintance8,  to  escape  the  nriysterious  hap- 
piness that  was  to  attend  if.  '  ' 

I  proposed  this  summary  method  of  settling  the  matter,  to  Mrs. 
Allerton,  on  the  rnorninor  of  the  fatal  Saturday.  But  of  all  the  ways  in 
the  world,  I  found  I  had  chosen  the  most  unheard-of,  the  most  aston- 
ishing, the  most  impossible  way.  The  iuvttatioo  must  be  given  up  on 
no  account  whatever. 

"  Oonsider,  Vanessa,  my  dear,  what  an  opportunity  to  make  valuable 
acquaintances.    You  will  see  all  the  family  friends  !  and  such  persons 

are  not  to  be  met  with  every  day,  as  Mrs.  E  and  Mrs.  S  .  No, 

no:  your  mother  has  committed  you  to  my  .  care,  and  I  must  say,  I 
cannot  consent  to  your  not  going.  Let  me  see, — ^they  dine  at  two^'  I 
am  going  oat  now  to  the  shops ;  but  you.  had  better  dress  and  go  by 
about — ^yes,  about  five  minutes  before  two." 

I  went  to  my  chamber  with  more  trepidation  than  I  had  ever  before 
experienced.  The  die  wais  cast.  I  must  go.  It  would  not  do  to  dis- 
oblige Mrs.  Allerton  ;  as  to  Mrs.  Lawton  1  did  not  care  if!  never  saw 
her  again  with  all  her  beauty  and  gentleness,  she  was  an  evil-boding 
spirit  to  me :  but  all  this  was  of  no  avail.  Mrs.  Lawton  would  expect 
me,  and  probably  be  disappointed  and  chagrined  if  I  did  not  go.  Per- 
haps she  would  send  for  me  again — pei^haps  she  would  send  a  note  of 
inquiry  why  I  had  not  com9 :  in  short,  the  evils  of  the  day  sunk  betbre 
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the  train  of  evils  that  might  come  to-morrow  ;  and,  with  a  fluttering 
desperate  heart,  I  began  the  operations  of  the  toilet. 
There  was  nodoobt,  in  my  mind,  taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion, that  the  most  splendid  dress  in  iny  w  ardrobe  would  be  sufficiently 
plain  for  so  magnificent  an  occasion,  and,  therefore,  though  my  •'•spick 
and  span  new"  black  silk  was  rather  oppressive,  on  a  Jirfy  day,  yet  it  • 

•  was  esteemed  the  only  wearable  thing.  After  many  an  anxious 
thought,  and  many  a  carefol  trial  of  my- muslins  .and  ribbons  over  my 
neck,  I  at  last  concluded  to  put  on  the  identical  yellow  hankerchief, 
which  Mrs.  Allerton  had  purchased  for  me  the  Tuesday  before — the 
memorable  day  of  the  call,  the  woful  day  of  the  invitation.  With  great 
precision  I  laid  this,  notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  associations  it 
recalled,  over  my  neck,  and,  pinning  it  close  under  my  chin,  was  satis- 
fied that  I  looked  very  well  for  any  body's  dioner^ble<  While  I  was 
pondering  which  pair  of  gloves  to  take,  and  wondering  whether  it  was 
aristocratic  to  eat  dinner  in  gloves  or  not,  the  bell  struck  two.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  1  hurried  on  my  calash,  and  walked  to 
Chesnut-street  with  all  possible  expedition.  Though  the  house  had 
been  minutely  deeoribed'to  me  by  Jibs.  Allerton,  to  tSat  it  was  thought 
I  could  not  mistake,  I  contrived,  as  people  are  apt  to  do  in  a  htirry,  to 
pass  and  re^^ass  it  twice  before  I  was  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
tremendous  name,  **  Wm.  Lawton,"  on  the  door-plate. 

I  stood  for  a  minute  before  the  door  to  consider,  and  compose  my- 
self before  1  met  the  brigl>t  glances  of  Mrs.  Lawton  and  her  daughter. 
The  thought  crossed  .me,  whether,  at  this  moment,- they  might  not  be 
at  dinner.  I  had  been  five  minutes  tiM>  late  hi  setting  out, — I  had 
consumed,  I  knew  not  how  many  hours,  in  going  up  and  down  the  v 
street,  after  I  had  reached  it :  perhaps,  now,  it  was  three  o'clock, — 
perhaps  they  had  just  finished  dinner,  and  the  spectacle  of  myself,  in 
my  black  silk  gala  dress,  my  face  and  neck  a  complete  crimson  from 
beat  and  anxiety,  for  a  moment  presented  itself  to  my  fancy,  in  such 
fearful  colors,  that  I  stepped  off  with  a  desperate  resolution  to  go  strait 
home,  and  abide  the  consequences.  This  I  should  certainly  have 
accomplished,  but  for  a  servant,  who,  at  this  moment  passing  me, 
opened  the  door,  and  holding  it  open,  himself  standing  in  the  door- 
way, with  a  submissive  {lir,  suffieiently  proclaimed,  that  he  was  the 
person  who  should  have  officiated  as  pbrter,  some  time  since,  if  I  had 
.  required  it,  and  who  was  now  ready  to  take  my  commands. 

It  was  a  new  turn  of  affairs.  I  had  not  anticipated  my  situation. 
In  the  country, — where  I  wished  myself  most  heartily, — if  any  body 
'  were  invited  to  dine,  I  well  knew  the  custom  was  to  be  on  the  look- 
ofi't  -to  receive  and*  welcome  the  visiter.  I  had  anticipated  seeing  the 
fueea  otf  my  hostesses,' the  moment  I  entered  the  door,  cheering  and 
encouraging  me  ;  but  what  to  do  now,  I  did  not  know.  It  was  but 
for  a  moment, — farther  hesitation  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
man  looked  at  me  with  some  surprise. 

"Is  Mrs.  Lawton  at  home  1"  said  I,  resolutely.    He  hesitated. 
f    She  is  at  home^ma'aro—- 1  believe— but  she  Is  engaged." 

I  had  not  time  to  decide  what  Jiext  to  say  or  do.  The  turpitude  of 

*  the  proceeding  quite  stunned  me  ibr  a  moment.  All  my  former 
doubts  and  mistrivinsfs  throngred  upon  me  then  ;  and  I  half  asked 
myself,  **  Can  Mrs.  Lawton  have  known  how  I  detested,  the  idea  of 
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coming  here,  tad  taken  4his  way  tw  pMrusb  meF*  I  thought  of  the 
manjr  heroes  and  heroines'  in  the  eity,  of  London,  or  ratlwr,  in  th^a 

"  West  eird/'  with  wfiieh  I  was.  far  better  acquainted  than  with  any 
part  of  the  city  I  was  in  :  they  had  been  denied  at  the  door,  I  well 
remembered,  many  a  time, — particularly  the  heroes  ;  but  never  at 
dianer  time, — never,  when  they  had  been  inviied  to  conoe,  the  day 
set, — ^nay,  the  very  hoorl  ]|  tfaoaght  of  leaving  my  card;  but, 
alaal  I  had  ae?er  dreanied  of  such  a  necessity  for  leaving  one,— of 
course,  was  unprovided.  I  thought  of  leaving  an  indignant  message, 
for  ray  faithless  and  noble  friends,  and  then  slowly  and  proudly  going 
home,  without  my  dinner,  and  with  a  firm,  resolute,  yea,  unalterable 
resolution, — come  what  would, — let  tbem  make  what  apologies  they 
would, — never,  never  to  forgive  them;  at  least,  never  to  dine  with 
Ihem.  To  forgive  them  was  a  small  matter.  It  is  curious,  but  along 
with  all  this  tumult  of  thonfrhts,  cnnie  a  satisfied  feelitijr,  I  well 
remember,  at  having  escaped  the  dinner,  at  any  price.  Though  my 
redections,  at  that  critical  moment,  take  up  so  much  room  on  paper,  it 
will  well  be  believed,  that  they  occupied  biif  an  instant  of  time.  One 
more  instant,  and  I  recognized  the  silvery  soioe  of  Mm.  Lasrton,  from 
the  head  of  the  stairs.  - 
"  U  it  Miss  Parker  V 

'*  Yes,"  answered  1,  with  a  feeling  of  great  relief, — for,  com«  what 
would,  I  was  thankful  to  be  waked  from  iny  nightmare-tieeling  of  stu- 
pelkction  and  oppression. 

*'  Ask  her  to  walk  up  stairs,  and  tell  her  1  will  be  wkh  her  inn 

moment,"  said  the  same  silvery  voice. 

"  Walk  up  stairs,  if  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  the  servant.  I  looked 
for  a  table  on  which  to  lay  my  calash,  but  none  appeared.  I  did  not 
like  to  take  it  off;  for  I  had  a  straago  misgiving  that  it-  was 
long  past  dinner  time,  and  I  thought  it  likely  Mrs.  Lawton  was  taking 
her  siesta,  at  the  very  momerrt  when  I  had  so  unseasonably  intemiplM.  ^ 
her.  It  seemed,  at  least,  three  liours  since  I  left  Hancock-street,  and 
in  three  hours,  iliree  dinners  might  have  been  safely  eaten.  On  the 
whole,  I  was  content  to  keep  my  calash  on  my  devoted  head,  and 
walked  rapidly  up  stairs.  The  servaot  opened  a  door,  and  left  Ae.. 
LikeAbejoluld  in  the  moamfol  tog, 

"  I  cast  my  eyes  round  me  again,— 
1  moMiad,  though  I  said  not  a  word.^ 

I  was  left  by  the  faithless  servant,  to  make  my  way  -as  I  best  might, 
round  the  twe  immense  rooms,  whieh,  conneeted  by  folding  doors, 
seemed  in  tkeir  extent  Interminable,  and  sublimely  solitary.  The 
piano  stood  open,  with  an  encouraging  air,-^but  I  could  not  play ;  and 

if  I  could  have  played,  I  would  not  have  touched  the  keys  for  a  world. 
I  stepped  on  tip-tee  about  the  room.  I  gazed  at  the  family  portraits*  - 
I  recognized  the  sweet  smile  of  Mrs.  Lawton,  and  looked  with  pleasure 
nt'the  pietmre  opposite,  ^of  a  joyous  looking  boy.  playing  with  a  spaniel. 
"  Then  there  is  a  son,"  thought  I,^^*  he  looks  about  the  age  of  my 
own  little  Charley,"  and  for  a  moment,  my  own  dear  and  safe  home, — 
that  home  where  people  were  not  invited  to  dine  on  a  Saturday,  and 
then  shut  into  two  great  rooms  alone, — swam  before  my  eye.  *'  If 
Mrs.  Lawton  ever  doss  come,"  thought  I,  "  I  will  just  step  up  In 
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her, — happily  I  have  not  yet  taken  off  my  calash, — and  say  to  lier, 
that  1  regretted  yery  much  that  I  was  not  able  to  dine  with  her  to-day  ; 
bat'that  I  was  engaged  .till  after  the  time  appointed,  apd  I  thought  I 

wcNild  call  and  makd  toy  apology,  lest  she  should  q»,  I  will  tell 

her  I  called  to  see  her,  and  pretend  that  I  forgot  all  about  coming  id' 
dinner; — no,  that  will  not  do"  What  I  should  tinally  have  deter- 
mined to  say,  remains  to  this  day  a  mystery  to  myself,  for  at  this 
moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  beautiful  girl  about  roj.  own  age, 
stepped  lightly  along,  and,  accosting  me  with  greit  sweetness,  said^— . 

'*  Mamma  tells  me  to  make  l»er  apologies  to  you, — she  will  be  in  in 
a  moment — she  has  heen  detained  : — do  you  like  paintings?"  added 
she,  for  I  was  standing  belure  a  picture  which  1  had  been  contem- 
plating. '' 
Yes,  very  much.  Is  this  your -own  j^trait,  Miss  Lawtoa  ?  it  looks 
liko  you,  though  mueh  younger.". 

'*  No,  it  is  the  likeness  of  my  youngest  sister,"  replied  she,  laughing ; 
"  there  is  a  curious  collection  of  us  all :  do  not  judge  us  by  the  solitary 
specimen  you  have  had," 

"  I  could  not  have  a  more  beautiful  one,"  thought  I,  as  I  looked  at 
her  blooming  (ace,  and  the  Jong  eye-lashes  which  gavie  a  peculiar 
sweetness  to  her  expression.  The  form,  too,  so  slight  and  erecl)  with 
its  simple  white  frock  and  blue  sash,  was  in  keeping  with  the  youthful 
and  buoyant  expression  of  the  fa'ce.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
felt  uneasy  at  my  own  dress.  I  doubted  for  an  instant  the  superiority  . 
of  my  black  gown  and  yellow  haAdkerchief,  and  wished  I  had  put  on 
a  plain  muslin  and  Vandyke,  or  even  nothing  on  my  aeck,  like  tht 
tasteful  being  before  me. 

'*  Do  you  like  music  ?"  said  sh«.  -  ♦ 

"  Very  much  : — will  you  play  to  me  ?" 

She  immediately  began  to  play  and  sing,  very  sweet-ly,  very  unaf^ 
fectedly,  but  in  a  style  superior  to  whati  bad  been  aecostomed  to'hear. 
I  waslingering  delightedly  over  4he  melody  of  ^  I  give  thee  all, — I  can 

no  more,"  and  had  jialf  forgotten  my  peculiar  and  embarrMsifig  sitas^  ^ 

tion,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Lawton,  dressed  very  sirtrply,  in 
white  muslin,  and  looking  almost  as  youthful  and  beautiful  as  her 
daughter,  came  into  the  room.  *  ' 

. "  I  have  a  thousand  apologies  to-  make  to  you,  my  dear  Miss  Parker," 
cried  she,  "  and  must  trust  to  your  goodness  to  accept  them.  To  tell 
the4ruth,  which  is  always  the  best  way,  I  had  whoMy  forgotten  ^od' 
had  promised  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to-day,  and  in  conse- 
quence have  staid  longer  in  my  nursery  than  I  ought.  Then  just  as  I 
had  got  dressed,  and  was  coming  to  you,  my  foot  slipped  on  the  stair,  and 
toiB-a  horrid  rent  in  my  got^'n,  which  sent  me  back  again  to  my  toilet, 
and  I  have  but  just  repaired  the  injury,  or  rather  replaced  it  by  a  whole 
gown.    Augusta,  my  dear,  what  answer  from  your  cousin  Olivia  ?" 

*'  She  will  come,  she  says,  as  it  is  only  a  family  dinner,  though  sbe 
is  not  well  enough  to  see  company.  And  Mr.  Stewart  is  coming  in,  I 
see,  with  papa — and  there  is  James  and— Sidney  Howard  ! — when  did 
Sidney  come  from  New-York  T  I  thought  he  had  g6ne  for  the  summer 
to  Rhinebeck !"  •  . 

A  cloud  shaded  tlie  beaming  face  of  Mr?.  Tiawton  for  an  instant, 
and  I  followed  her  uneasy  glance  to  her  daughter,  in  whose  counte- 
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nance  "  a  thousand  blushing  apparitions"  were  starting  and  mantling. 
A  moment  more,  and  numerous  steps  ascended  the  stair-tase,  and  Mr. 
LawtoD,  an  elegant  portly  roan  of  filly,  or  thereabonts,  wlioih  I  had  not 
before  seen,,  entered,  naming  "Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Howard/' and  fol- 

■  lowed,  besides  the  gentlemen  he  named,  by  his  son,  a  gay,  sunny-faced 
youth,  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion, 
as  i  i^pujectured  from  his  resemblance  to  the  figures  I  had  seen  in  the 
tailors'  shop  windows.  •  - 

'  In  the  slight  bustle  which  succeeded  the  in^tings  and  bandHdiak- 
inga,  I  had  ebough* self-possession  to  take  off  my  calash  ;  and,  safely 
depositiniif  it  on  a  small  side  table,  close  to  which  I  sat,  and  on  which 
stood  a  stalely  three-branched  candlestick,  such  as  I  had  dreamed  of,  , 
and  read  of,  but  never  before  met  in  bodily  presence,  I  remained 
ready  for  whateter  might  happen  to  tne.  I  bad  almost  forgotten  iny* 
self,  in  the  little  drama  before  me,  the  plot  of  which  I  was  pozxling 
out  from  the  fruitful  materials  of  a  blush  and  a  look,  and  consequently 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  an  introduction  to  the  formidable  beings 
before  me,  with  more  composure  than  I  could  have  believed  myself 
capable  of  an  hour  before*  ' 

"  Cousin  Olivia"  entered  a  few  .niiniiles  after,  in  the  shape  of  a 
quiet-looking  middle-aged  lady,  with  a' cap  on,  and  with  the  l6ok  of 
habitual  suflering  about  the  hollow  eyes,  wliiclj  I  had  expected  to  see. 
The  conversation  turned  on  politico,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  whom  1  found 
to  be  a  great  traveler,  told  many  amusing  political  anecdotes.  Every 
one  laughed,  and  encouraged  new  sciutillations  by  their  approbation 
and  admiration. 

I  reniembered  how  easy  it  bad  been  for  even  me,  to  be  witty  at 

home,  where  every  body  was  reatJy  to  laugh  at  every  thing  I  said,  and 
I  did  not  admire  him  so  much.  There  was  an  expression  in  his  black, 
glittering  eye,  which  1  did  not  like.  It  looked  cold  and  unfeeling,  and 
in  its  glances  ever  and  anon  towards'  Angusta  Lawton,  Uiere  was  an 
assort,  a  half  iamilikr  expression,  which  I  hated  and  dreaded.  I 
watched  her  face,  as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  Sidney  Howard,  and  I  could 
see  it  turn  pale  and  red  at  these  glances,  with  evidently  painful  and 
not  pleasurable  embarrassment. 

Sidney  Howard  1  the  very  name  sounded  noble,  without  the  person. 
His  broad  forehead  was  shaded  by  light  waving  hair,  and  bis  clear 
blue  eyes  and  white  teeth  gave  a  happy  confidence,  a  gay  grace  to 
his  expression,  which  was  evidently  irresistible  to  the  maiden  by  his 
side.  I  was  sorry  he  was  not  a  little  taller — for  he  was  under  the 
common  size — yet  I  could  not  say  that  an  inch  of  stature  would  have 
added  to  his  peculiar  style  of  beauty.  His  face  was  so  joyous,  so  open, 
jBo  iirank,  so  confiding,  so  evidently  the  index  of  a  pure  and  honor-lov- 
.itfg  heart,  that  you  forgot  he  had  a  fault ; — particularly  as  he,  too, 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  every  thing  about  himself,  and  to  be  listening 
with  that  deferential  silence,  so  speaking,  ao  intelligible^  and  so  flatter- 
ing, to  those  about  him.  •  * 

The  annonnceroent  of  dinner  interrupted,  my  cogitations,  and  I  took 
the  arm  of  James  Lawton- with  all  my  discomposure  and  apprehenswlis 
renewed.  Not,  however,  without  casting  a  glance  about  me,  to  see 
how  Sidney  and  his  ladye-love  were  getting  along.  To  my  joy,  they 
'  were  arm  ii)  arm,  while  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  h\&ck  eyes  were  gallant* 
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iug  the  fair  .bot  leas  yoaChfuI  hostess,  and  Mr.  Lswtoa  was  attendiDg 
to  the  feeble  steps  of  "  CSousiii  Olivja."   I  observsjl,  however,  in  taking 
.thein  places, at  table,  by  some  unaccouintable  management,  the  lovers 

wore  separated,  ami  Aniriisia  was  pKiced  next  the  travelcfl  admirer. 

1  hope  none  of  my  readers  are  so  mucli  oppobed  as  I  iiiilnrtijnately 
am,  to  a  dish  of  roution-^however  cooked,  however  disguii^ed  ; — lor 
their  own  sakes  I  hope  it,  ^though  I  fear,  by  my  disinterestedness,  I 
shall  lose  all  claim  to  their  sympathy.  But  the  uuth  is,  lhat  mutton, 
in>aoy  shape,  is  a  bug-bear  to  mc.  Conceive  my  situation,  then,  on 
finding  myself  bouiiiitully  assiste<l,  and  by  my  own  unconscious  con- 
sent, to  a  piece  of  this,  to  me,  unclean  beast.  Time  has  accustomed 
me  to^toleraiion  even  of  mutton,  and  time,  too,  has  accustomed  me  to 
dining  out' ;  it  has  also  in  some  degree  dimmed  the  memory  of  the 
formidable  array  of  the  dinner-table*  I  have  learned,  now,  that  silver 
forks  are  not  to  be  used  precisely  as  steel  ones,  and  that  mutton,  like 
many  other  thinii>,  tiiay  I'o  made  tolerable  by  condiments.  These 
things,  however,  1  did  not  then  know.  Too  bashful,  to.say  I  did  not 
like  what  I  remembered  (for  it  came  back  on  my  cooscienqe  like  an 
echo)  to  have  said  I  admired ;  too  near-sighted,  to  distinguish  that  the 
snowy  b'alb,  which  stood  op  so  mysteriously  among  their  green  shades, 
were  only  eggf,  among  the  spinach  ;  too  much  friirhtened  to  know 
how  to  liclp  my  next  neifrhhor  to  some  jioiato,  which  stood  next  nie,  in 
a  small  but  sublime  pyramid  ;  1  sui — ulusliuig  and  wretched — waiting, 
in  agony,  for  the  moment  when  we  should  rise  from  the  table,  and  for- 
cibly thrusting,- in  the  mean  time,  small  portions  of  the  food  I  so  much 
disliked  into  my  unwiilitij:  mouth. 

But  no  hope  secniud  destined  to  beam  on  my  path,  '^riie  moat  was 
removed,  it  is  true  ;  but  only  to  make  \vn\'  for  puddings  and  pastry. 
Every  body  was  talking  very  mucli  at  their  ease.  ]^fobody  seemed  to 
know  whether  I  was  in  the  body  or  out.  Mr.  Stewart  was  telling  an 
amusing  story  about  a  political  personage,  who  had  committed  some 
error  in  etiquette,  which  had  provoked  a  great  deal  of  lauirhing. 

"  How  s/iou/(/  he  know  how  to  behave  liims*  !!  ?  \\  hv,  his  father 
was  a  leather-dresser;  and  his  wife, — the  very  woman  who  is  the  star 
of  fashion  at  Washington  now, — was,  to  my  certain  kuowUdge,  the 
daughter  of  a  country  tavern-keeper  I"  Mr.  Lawton  uttered  this  piece 
of  information  with  evident  horror,  which  was  reflected  on  the  faces  of 
all  present.  I  recollected  inr  own  respected  and  most  respectable 
father,  who  kept  the  tave  rn  in  my  own  town,  and  who  was  a  Judge 
besides,  and  I  was  on  tiie  point  of  uttering  some  most  burning  words 
at  the  insult,  when  I  was  lortonatdy  prevented  by  Mr.  Lawton 's  call- 
ing oot,-^ 

"  Something  like  your  own  adventures,  Stewart,  in  Connecticut ! 
and,  by  the  way,  let  us  have  some  of  your  early  recollections  in  the 
tribe  of  Wowwow-waskawow,  or  whatever  it  was!" 

"  Oh,  do  let  us  hear  it,  Mr.  Stewart !"  exclaimed  Augusta  and 
James ;  and  Mr.  Stewart  began  a  story  of  his  /having  been  exchanged 
for  a  white  child,  when  a  boy,  and  of  his  early  recollections  of  'the 
hunting  grounds  of  his  fathera,  and  of  the  power  which  a  tomahawk 
now  ha<l  over  his  imagination  :  and  a  great  deal  more  that  seemed 
very  amusing  to  all  at  the  table.  I  could  account,  now,  for  mv  dislike 
to  him.  In  his  erect  and  tali  ll>rni,  I  recognised  the  Indian  sachem  ; 
and  those  black,  glowing  eyes,  the  treacherous  and  stealthy  glance. 
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the  pride  of  matuier,  all  was  explained.  I  tamed  towards  mj  com- 
panion, and  speaking  for  the  first  time,  in  a  low  tone, — 

"  I  thought  he  was  an  Indian,  when  I  first  looked  at  him.   What  a 

perfect  cliief  he  is  !"  •     •  * 

-  lie  replied,  laughing,  in  the  same  tone', 

**  He  does  look  like  one!  I  would  n't  tell  the  story  if  I  were  be !" 
and  he  whispered  my  nnitiientional  wit  to  Sidney  Howard,  who  sat 
next  mm.  Sidney  laughed,  and  asked  me  to  take  wine  with  him.  It 
.  wati  puzzling.  1  did  not  know  what  I  could  have  said  so  very  smart ; 
but  1  drank  my  wine,  and  left  time  to  solve  the  mystery.  Mr.  Lawtoa 
looked  at  me.  •  . 

Miss  Parker,  I  will  drink  with  you,  to-  hiih^yoa  love  best!  and 
without  asking  questions!  that  is  fair,  is  it  not  ?" 

Now,  if  ever  there  was  a  nriaiden,  whose  meditations  were  fancy-free, 
it  was  myself;  yet  I  blushed  as  intens^ely  and  as  provokingly  as  if  I  had 
been  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  it  went  for  a  "  delicate  embarrass- 
ment,". I  presume,  though  it  was  nothing  connected  with  the  heart  or 
imagination,  bat  simply  cansed  by  being  spoken  to.  • 

At  length,  afler  the  frait,*  the  urine,  and  confeetionary  had  been 
loitcre<i  over,  for  what  seemed  an  age,  my  woes  seemed  to  approach  a 
termination.  The  repeated  ringing  at  the  door-bell,  warned  us  to 
seturn  to  the  drawing-room,  it  was  almost  dark.  We  bad  been  sit- 
ting nearly  four  hours  at  the  dinnet-tabie.  '  The  parlors  were  half  full 
of  ladies,  dressed,  as  it  seemed  to  roe  then,  very  much,— for  it  was  the 
filshion  to  wear  large  flounces,  tier  above .  tier,  aS  high  as* the  knee, 
and  the  light  silk  dresses  standing  out  in  this  manner,  seemed  like 
COMrt  array,  and  the  wearers  thereof,  "  princesses  of  hie  degree." 

I  sat  down  in  a  corner,  and  a  very  pretty  girl  next  me  entered  into 
eonversalion  with  me.  She  had  a  pale  face,  with  large  dark  intdlee- 
Mai  eyes,  and  eye-lashes  "  that  swept  her  cheek." 

"  It  is  very  warm  this  evening F'  said  she,  raising  her  fiin,  and 
waving  it  kirwlly  before  mo. 

**■  Yes ;  and  unless  one  i.s  happy  and  at  ease,  intolerably  so  \"  an- 
swered I,  hastily,  for  I  felt  sure  of  the  sympathy  of  my  conipanion. 
She  siptlfd,  andiooked  round  on  the  busy  scene  before  as.  I  under* 
stood  her  smile ;  it  said,.  "  How  can  one  he  happy  among  persons  one 
does  not  care  for?  and  how  can  one  pretend  to  be  interested  in  all 
these  people  ?"  I  answered  the  smile  as  I  had  often  done  mv  own 
.  misarvihropic  reflections.  "  Well,  the  world  is  made  up  of  all  sorts  of 
persons  !'* 

>  "  O  yes  I"  said  my  companion,  "  there  are  no  two  alike." 
**  No — it  would  he  a  dull  world,  to  be  suve,  if  every  body  weiw  alike 

in  it,"  said  I,  surprised  and  amused. 
•  ■  "  O,  very  I"  replied  she,  **  there  woidd  bq,  no  variety  in  it?"" 

>  I  was  awakened.  Intellectual  eyes  are  not  always  the  mirrors  of 
Intellect,  I  foand.  Happily,  I  wa^  relieved  l^om  my  disappoioitment 
by.  tea,  and  immediately  after,  by  seeing  many  gentlemen  added  to  the 
party,  and  several  more  young  ladies.  Magnate  took  her  seat  et  the 
piano,  to  play  cotillions;  and  the  party  wore  soon  crnWy  treading  meas- 
ures in  one  room,  while  in  the  other,  the  more  sedate  and  elderly  ones 
were  cheerfully  chatting.  I  seated  myself  near  the  instrument,  and 
amosed  myself  saffioiently,  by  n^atehtng  the  radiant  conatenance  of 
Angosta. 
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"  I  hope  you  find  something  to^  pleaae  yon,  Min  Parker/'  Mid  tlie,. 

kindly  ;  *'  don't  you  like  to  dao^e  ?" 

She  did  not  hear  my  reply  ;  for,  at  that  moment,  Sidney  Howard 
came  close  to  her,  aud  in  a  low,,  hurried  voice,  whispered  somethiDg, 
.to  wJiicb she ^plied,  with  a  aportire  shake  of  this  head,  and  a  "No, 
-no;  it -won't  dey  to-night and,  beginning  to  play  londJy  and  rapidly, 
he  was  obliged  to  tarn  away. 

When  the  dance  endedy  Mr.  Stewart  came  to  the  piano,  and  in- 
quiring of  Augusta,  if  she  was  engaged  for  the  next,  was  answered  in  . 
.the  negative ;  and  another  lady  taking  hev  place,  she  stood  up  to 
danee^  I  obserfSd  that  her  iDOfenienle,  though  graceful,  were  liiH 
guid  ;  and  once,  when  her  eye  was*  raised,  ibr  a  noment,  she  eokmd 
deeply,  and,  rousing  herself,  went  through  the  dance  with  mere  ani- 
mation than  before.  I  looked  ij>  the  direction  her  eye  had  taken,  and 
saw  Sidney  Howard  standing  alone,  and  looking  at  her  as  she  danced, 
with  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  tenderness,  which  interested  me. 
He  was  rathe^  near  nie,  on  the  other  side*  of  the  piano.  •  I  teok  some 
masic  in  n^y  hand,  and  pretsnding  to  look  for  a  song  I  wanted,  passed 
round  the  instrument  and  stood  near  him.    He  did  not  see  me. 

"  What  a  beautiful  being  Augusta  is!"  I  spoke  as  I  thought  and 
felt,  and  as  I  felt  certain  he  was  thinking  and  feeling. 

Yes — and  false  as  beautiful!"  replied  he,  bitterly ;  and  turning 
hastily  towards  me,  I  saw  his  eye  flash,  and  his  eheek  torn  pale.  He 
had  forgotten  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  or  rather,  at  the  moment,  he 
uttered  his  impetuous  feelings  without  caring  who  beard  him;  bnt 
now,  he  seemed  to  recollect  me,  and  sayinff,— 

^'  Are  you  not  wearied  7  you  look  so!"  ne  handed  me  a  chair,  and, 
seating  himself  by  me,  begao  to  talk  with  some  interest,  to  a  penon 
who  seemed  ta  admire  Augusta.  >    '* , 

"  Beautiful  as  she  is — young  as  she  is^nay,  tender  and  deep's* 
her  heart  is,  she  is  like  the  rest  of  her  sex!  •  Ooce  I  tbooght- her  supe- 
rior to  them.    I  am  undeceived  at  last !" 

Is  she  going  to  marry  Mr.  Stewart?"  said  I. 
I  think  she  wflV  answered  Sidney,  slowly,  asif  the  w^rde  refiieed 
to  come. 

"  So  I  feared,"  said  I. 

"  He  is  fifty  years  old ;  but  he  is  rich,  accomplished,  and  has  a 
house  in  London.  The  attraction  is  gieat  enough,  without  supposing 
a  heart  necessary  in  the  case." 

'*'He  seems  to  admire  her  "A  remarked^ 

"  Yes,  as  all  must  who  know  her..  He  will  be  proud  of  her,  as  he 
will  be  of  his  horses  and  dogs,  his  house  and  furniture?^  '  but  for  k>vor/ 
as  poor  Fenella  says,  ^  good,  lack  !  good  lack  !'  " 

A  gentleman  spoke  to  Mr.  Howard  at  this  moment,  and  he  left  roe. 

Cousin  Olivia"  took  his  place.    She  had  observed  us  in  converse-  . 
tion ;  and  after  remarking  ori  bin  as  a  very  oneonmonly  fine  young 
man,  added,    Poor  fellow  T'  in  a  tone^wbieb  elicited,  as  she  tnteaded^ 
.Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  her  commiseration. 

**  Why,  I  know  he  can't  help  being  unhappy:  you  know,  I  suppose, 
he  was  distractedly  in  love  with  Augusta,  and  proposed  te  her,  without 
n  eent  in  his  pocketf^   .  \ 

"  I  knew  he  loved  her  my  mneh  J*^ 
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**  Yes,  and  I  believe  whatever  may  be  said,  thai  she  is  very  much 
attached  to  hitn  ;  but,  the  old  story,  you  know,  '  parents  liave  flinty 
hearts/ — and  so  poor  Howard  is  rejected, — though  Augusta  will  be 
•  rich,  aad  I  d^o't  beUe?«  «he  will  omsr  love  any  \>o4y.  dae."  •  • 
■  JuBi  then  a  servant  came' to  say  to  me,  that  a  gentleman  hid  called 
iar  me.  I  knew  it  was  Joshaa,  my«  iMshful  but  kind  cousin,  who 
would  not  have  ventured  into  such  a  scene  for  the  Indies.  So  I  hur- 
ried on  the  calash,  which,  amid  all  the  mental  agitation  and  bodily 
tumult,  had  quietly  reposed  under  the  beams  of  the  three-branched 
oandleatick,  and,  replying  to  the  civil  remark,  "  WiO  not  year  friend 
come  in  J"  "  O,  no  I  it  is  my  cousin  I"  began  making  my  adiena  to 
Mrs.  Lawton,  and  her  daughter,  &c.  &c.  who  stood  near. 

*'  Your  cousin  I  then  he  will  certainly  walk  up  1" 
'  **  O  no,  ma'am,  indeed, — good  night !" 

**  Will  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow  J" 

"  Thank  you  ma'am,  but  I  never  dine  ont  on  Sunday." 
Will  you  go  to  church  with  vst" 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  engaged  to  goto  Brattlc-strcct." 

"  Well,  come  when  you  like.    We  shall  always  be  happy  to  see 
you.    Come  any  morning — you  will  lind  me  at  home  in  the  nutsery. 
Good  night — good  night." 
.  We  paced  leianrely  iiomewards. 

"  Well  eousin,  have  yon  had  a  pleaiant  time  ?" 

"  O,  on  some  acoonnt8,->I  have  seen  a  real  bona  fide  Indian,  I  do 
believe." 

**  An  Indian  !  how  came  he  there  V* 

So  I  began  with  a  history  of  my  suspicions,  and  their  suhadqoent 
eonfirmatiouNat  the  table,  adding  all  I  thought  of  the  man's  face  and 
eyes,  and  my  pleasure,  at  last,  in  seeing  a  real  Indian,  a  full-blooded 
one, — when  I  was  interrupted  with  a  abort,  stided,  but  moat  hearty 
laugh  at  my  side. 

"  Good  evening,  Miss  Parker  1  I  beg  your  pardon  for  laughing,-;- 
though  one  may  be  allowed  to  laugh  at  ooe'a  own  expense, — and  still 
nMMre>  for  unintentionally  overhearing  your  description  of  me  It 
was  the  voice  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  had  been  walking  behind  us,  and, 
ofcour.se,  had  heard  inv  account  of  his  delightful  looks. 

If  I  had  been  in  the  charmed  circle,  from  which  1  had  just  parted,  I 
ehould  havo  been  overcome  with  confusion  and  dismay ;  but  the  open 
air,  the  release  from  the  thraldom  of  the  kst  six  hours,  was  so  exhila- 
rating, so  delightful,  that  I  abandoned  myself  to  the  amusement  of  my 
own  contre^temps,  which  I  instantly  perceived,  and  laughed  as  long 
and  as  convulsively  as  my  companion. 

**  Then  you  are  not  an  Indian,  after  all  I"  said  I,  when  I  bad  re- 
eovered  my  voice  enough  to  speak. 

No  morenhan  your  own  nir  self,*-Biy  father  >Bd  mother  •re.boih 
natives  of  Maasaelittsetts,  and  1  am,  myeelf,  a  thorough  Yankee  down- 
easier." 

'*  And  your  story  about  being  exchanged"  ' 

"  Was  a  romance  of  my  own,  with  which  all  my  friends  were  well 
anqnamted,  and  wttich*  arose  firom  my  having  been  once  called  an  In- 
diwi,  when  in  England.  I  represented  myself^  at  a  party  in  London, 
at  one  timt,  as  a  North-American  Indian,  by  way  of  a  joke;  and  it 
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was  that  story,  with  all  its  ?ariations  and  additions,  I  was  repefttiag, 
little  thinking  I  was  heard  by  so  suspicious  a  listener." 

I  had  DOW  reached  home,  and  bade  Mr.  Stewart  good  night.  I  left 
the  city  soon  after,  without  seeing  the  LawtoDS  again^  The]f  were 
out  when  I  called,  and  I  was  provided,  this  tlBie,  with  a  card.  A  few 
wepks  after  I  got  home,  I  read  in  the  newspaper,  the  marriage  of 
"  John  James  Stewart,  Esfj.  of  London,  to  Augusta,  eldest  daughter 
of  Wm.  Lawton,  E^q.  ul  lioston."  And  while  I  am  writing,  Sidney 
Howard,  junior,  is  climbiiig  ipto  my  lap^  and  pulling  my  hair  so  aig- 
nificandyisl  am  constrained  to  take  the  hint,  and  lay  down  my  pen.* 


SUICIDE  POND, 


'T  IS  a  dark  and  dismal  litUe  pool,  and  fed  by  tiny  rills,  .  • 

And  bosomed  in  waveless  quietude,  between  two  barren  hills*, 
There  is  no  tree  on  its  rugged  marge,  save  a  willow  old  and  lone,     '  * 
Liktt  a  •oltttty  inoanier  for  ito  ijlvaa  nsteni  gone. 

The  plough  of  the  lanuer  turneth  not  the  sward  of  its  gloomy  shore, 
Which  bean  «vea  now  the  same  gray  moss,  which  in  other  times  it  bora;  ^  . 
And  seldom  or  never  the  tread  of  man  is  heard  in  that  lonely  spot. 
For  with  all  the  dwellers  around  that  pool  its  story  is  unforgot. 

And  why  does  the  traveler  turn  aside  from  that  dark  and  silent  pool,  -  '  ■ 

Though  the  sun  be  burning  above  his  head,  and  the  willow's  shade  be  cool? 
Or  jlance  with  fear  to  its  shadowy  brink,  when  night  rests  darkly  there, 
And,  down  through  its  sullen  and  evil  depths,  the  stars  of  tbe.midnght  ghuref 

Merrily  whistlee  the  cow-boy  on — but  he  hushes  his  music  when 
He  hurries  his  cows,  with  a  sidelong  glance,  from  thut  cn\i\  firsaken  olen  ! 
Laughing  and  mirthful  the  young  girt  comes,  with  her  gamesome  mates,  from  school, 
But,  herlangh  is  lost  and  her  hp  is  white,  «•  she  pesees  the  hannted  poi^ '! 

'T.is  said  that  a  young,  a  beautiful  girl,  wiUi  a  brow  and  with  an  eye,—       '  ^ 
One  like  a  cloud  in  the  moonlight  robed,  and  one  like  a  star  mi  bichf— >  • 
One  who  was  loved  by  the  villagers  all,  and  whose  smile  was  a  gifltothesiy  . 
yidM  found  one  morn  in  that  pool  as  cold  as  the  water-lily's  stem! 

Ay— aa  the  rank  and  wasting  weeds,  which  lie  in  the  pool's  dadi  bed, 
.The  Villagers  found  that  beautiful  one,  in  the  slumber  of  the  dead. 
8h»  had  strangely  whispered  her  dark  desiirn  in  a  vonng  companion's  ear, 
Bat  io  wild  and  vague  that  the  listener  smiled,  ana  knew  not  what  to  fear. 

And  she  went  to  die  in  tha^  loathsome  pool  when  the  sammer  day  was  doUe, 

With  her  dark  hair  rnrlf  d  nn  her  pure  white  brow,  and  her  fairest  garmenta  o'lt— 
With  the  ring  on  her  taper  tinger  still,  and  her  necklace  of  ocean  pearl, 
Twined  as  in  mockery  ronnd  the  neck  of  that  soicidal  girl. 

*  a 

And  why  she  perished  so  strangely  there  no  mortal  tongue  can  tell^ 
She  toliher  story  to  none,  and  Death  retains  her  secret  well  1  * 

And  the  willow,  whose  mossy  and  aged  boughs  o'er  the  silent  water  lea|i|  ; 
Like  a  sad  and  sorrowful  mourner  of  the  beautiful  ^ead  is  seen ! 

•  0«r  unknown  friend— tlie  author  of  thiti  plen«ant  little  story— has  been  guilty  of  n  Nlielit  ana- 
ebronMim.  Hhe  has  not  indeed  tixt'd,  prccim-ly,  the  datf  of  lit  r  '*  Kir«t  Diniim  Out ;"  but  i  ompar- 
iof  ber  visit  t«i  Harding's  Ropms  and  Haydon^s  Great_Picture  with  the  fact  Uiat  wiing  sUnti^  was 


ClIirtiBC  tale  berlap  while  sfee  wes  isHlnf  tkelale— Whst  wiU  dM  erftfssesy  ? 
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hfX  oft,,  our  vitkg*  in>t<i»ap  my,  when  the  stiipmer  evexungf  fi^li 
And  the  firo^  la  cetting  from  hie  pool  to  the  cricket  in  the  vtl^— 

When  the  night-hawk's  wing  dips  lightly  down  to  that  dull  and  sTe'eping  1ake|.  • 
And  slow  through  its  green  and  etegnftnt  mass  the  shoreward  eirelee  hrMk— 

At  a  time  like  this,  a  misty  form — as  fog  beneath  the  moeil'^ 

lake  a  meteor  glides  to  the  startled  view.,  and  vanislme  aa  lOiMil^  •  •  ^ 

Tet  weareth  U  erer  a  homaa  shape,  and  eVer  a  human  tirj 

Conci ftintlj  and  kv  do  the  etiU aight-afir,  aa  whan  tHa  daqniiing  dial. ' 

'da  aw.  1834. 


BLACK  HAWK.* 

This  Is  the  otily  autobiography  of  an  American  Indian.  It  was. 
dictated  by  the  fallen  chief  to  the  United  States'  Interpreter  for  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes.  It  is  presumed  to  be  substantially  correct,  though 
the  jRterpreter  ihonld  not  have  in«de  th6  unlettered  narrator  quote  frbm 
the  English  poets.  As  heroism  is  getting  cheap  we  may  be  allowed 
to  call  Black  Hawk  a  hero.  We  dare  not  call  him  the  first,  but  no 
one  will  dispute  that  he  is  the  second.  The  great-grandfather  was 
Thunder,  who  was  born  near  Montreal,  and  who  continued  dreaming 
for  three  years  that  he  should  find  ^  white  man  who  would  be  to  him 
a  father.  The  dreain.<yrected  him,  mereorer,  to  go  with  his  brothers. 
Sun  Fish  'and  Sturgeon,  and  travel  to  the  left  of  the  rising  sun.  Here 
he  fonnd  the  white  man  who  assumed  to  be  a  son  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  who  had  also  been  dreaming  several  years,  that  he  should 
go  ther-e  and  meet  his  red  children.  He  made  ciiiefs  of  the  three,  and 
returned  to  France.  When  the  dignitaries  returned  to  the  village  the' 
old  ehief,  their  fhther,  made  a  dog  feast,  to  eelehrate  his  resignation  of 
aiithority ;  for  he  was  a  sort  of  sylvan  Charles  V.  The  *'  great  medi* 
cine  bag^'  he  presented  to  Thunder,  saying,  "It  is  the  soul  of  our 
nation — it  has  never  yet  been  di.sgraced — and  I  will  expect  you  to  keep 
it  unsullied."  Some  dissension  arose  that  so  much  power  was  given 
to  eo  young  a  man ;  but  during  a  violent  storm  he  assured  them  that 
he  had  caused  a  tree  to  be  struck  hy  lightnii^,  and  as  the  tre^  was 
.  burning  they  had  the  ocular  proof.  .  ^ 

The  fortune  of  war  drove  the  tribe  to  a  village  near  Green  Bay,  on 
the  Sac  river,  and  they  conchuied  an  allianco  with  the  Foxes.  The  » 
united  nations  were  strong,  and  drove  the  Kaskaskias  from  their  coun- 
try, and  erected  their  villages  in  It.  Here  was  Black  0awk  born,  or 
perhaps  hatched,  Wke  Castor  and  PoIliUL  He  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  "bdd  Thunder." 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  wound  an  enemy, 
and  consequently  to  be  ranked  with  the  braves.    He  volunteered  soon 
after  to  go  on  an  expedition  of  the  Muscows  against  the  Osages,  ac*  . 
eompanied  by  'hisfa^er.  43eeing  his  father  ^kSling -aod^  ecalping  an 

*  Ufteriia-ka-tai-me-she-4ci»>kiakor.Blaeknairli.  embracing  tlie  Tiaditiim  of  bis  NatkNi<— 
ladfta  Waiv in  wbich  be  bas  been  engsawl— CaeMor  johiiiM  tbe  Britisb  in  their  kte  War  witb 
Anierfis,and  lis  Hbiioiy>»D6seii|Aoii  of  the  Bock  Rivet  Yfllsgfi  Maiinete  and  Castoms->En* 
eraaekmiisbf  the  Whiles.  eoMfuw  to  Vkea^lesioval  ften  Ms  ViUss*  ^  USl*  With  an 
Aeeoeaterihe  Cause  and  General  Btsiefy  of  tbe  Late  War,  his  Sunendsr  and  Ceallaeaientai 
|sAisonBsnaefcs,and.7VavelsUitoiifb«e4]Wted  Stales.  Dicialad  bylrinsSlt  J.^fkMsnoq, 
eraeekMaad,in;SdilsrandnoprislaE.  . 
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enemy,  "  I  was  fired,"  says  he,  with  valor  and  an^bitkm.  I  rushed 
furiously  upon  another,  smote  him  to  the  earth  with  my  tomahawk, — 
run  my  lance  through  bis  body — took  off  bis  scalp,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  injr  father,  fie  said  nothing,  but  looked  pleased.  Tbw 
was  the  first  man  I  killed;"  but  it  was  not  the  last  by  scores.  Black 
Hawk,  on  his  return  to  the  village,  had  the  honor  of  joining  in  a  seiilp  • 
dance— for  such  are  the  high  rewards  of  glory. 

After  a  few  raoons  he  led  a  party  of  seven,  and  attacked  a  hundred 
Osages.  He  killed  one  man  whom,  by  a  ^reat  self-denial,  he  left  to 
be  scalped  by  his  ciunrades,  and  telreated  from  this  desperate  assault 
without  the  less  of  a  man.  This  campaign  gave  him  such  reputation  . 
that  for  the  next  he  raised  a  hundred  and  eighty  men.  But  being 
militia,-  they  became  discontented,  and  ail  but  five  returned  home. 
Black  Hawk,  who  was  a  pious  savage,  thanking  the  Great  Spirit  that 
so  many  remained,  returned  not,  till  he  had  taken  two  scalps  as  tro- 
phies of  victory.  This  mutiny  in  bis  camp  was  of  such  disadvantage 
lo  him  that  bo  was  uaable,  till  his  nineteenth  year,  to  raise  another 
party,  when  he  gathered  -two  hundred  warriors,  all  determined  to  con- 
quer or  die.  In  a  short  time  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  testing  their 
own  resolution— meeting  with  an  enemy  of  e(iaal  force.  The  gods  de- 
dared  in  fovor  df  thn  invadersrand  Black  Hawk  himself  killed  five 
men  and  one  sqnaw.  The  Osages  lost  one  bnndrdd  men,  and  Blaetc 
Hawk  nineteen.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Osage  bulletin 
would  give  a  different  result. 

His  next  service  was  against  the  Cherokees :  he  killed  three  men, 
but  lost  his  father  in  the  battle.  He,  therefore,  inherited  the  great 
'•'  medicine  bag,"  blacked  his  fAce,  and  prayed  to  the  Great  Spirit  five 
}«ars.  .  After  this  he  went  against  the  Osages,  bet  found  only  sjz,  ind 
thinkiog  it  cowardly  to  kill  so  few,  gave  them  to  his  Spanish  father  at 
St.  Louis.  Determined,  however,  to  exterminate  the  hated  race,  he 
raised  six  hundred  warriors,  of  different  tribes,  fell  upon  forty  lodges, 
killed  all  the  Jiving,  but  two  squaws,  having  despatched,  with  his  own 
hand,  seven  men  and  tworboys. 

He  then  became  **  anxious  to  annihilate  the  Cherokees,"  for  the 
death  of  his  father  \  but  finding  only  five,  be  rdeaaed  four  of  them :  he 
**  could  not  kill  so  small  a  party  " 

On  his  last  visit  to  St.  Louis,  every  countenance  seemed  sad, — 
because  the  Americans  were  about  to  take  possesion,  and  he  "  had 
akvajs  heard  bad  accounts  of  the  Americas,  fiw  Indians  who  lived ' 
near  them." 

One  of  his  people  having  killed  an  American,  was  imprisoned  at 
St.  Loais,  and  his  friends  went  down  to  rerleem  him,  after  the  Indian 
manner.  But  their  American  father  "  wanted  land,"  and  they  agreed 
to  give-him  a  tract  or  two.  They  supposed  that  the  prisoner  was  to 
be- released,  but  he  was  led  out  and  shot  Their  envoys  were  dmnk 
nearly  all  theiime  they  were  at  St.  Louis.  "  This,"  says  Black  Hawk, 
"  is  all  -that  myself  or  nation  knew  of  the  treaty  of  1804,"  which  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all  their  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
south  of  the  Jeffrcon.    This  treaty  cost  blood  long  afterwards. 

The  Shawnee  Prophet  moved  bis  tribes  to  hostilities,  and  the  British 
agvnis  made  presents  to  the  difierent  nations.  Asfo '*  the  Am^i- 
oans,'^  says  Black  Hawk,  "  Ihey  made  fair  promises,  but  never  fulfiHed 
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them,  while  the  British  made  but  few ;  but  we  could  alwaya  rely  upon 

their  word."  '  '  •  . 

)  An  lodian'a  word  .waa  good,  also,  according  to  an  incident  recorded 
■  by  Black  Hawk.   One  of  hia  people  haTing  killed  a  white  man,  was 

taken  by  the  British,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot ;  but,  begging  for  per- 
mission to  visit  his  family,  it  was  accorded  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  return  the  next  day,  to  be  executed.  He  promised,  and  return- 
ed ;  and  Black  Hawk  provided  for  his  family  till  they  reached  their 
f^atives. 

Several  of  the  head  men  were  called  to  Washington  to  aee  the 
Great  Father, — Uncle  Sam  himself, — and  brought  back  his  counsel  to 
'his  red  children,  to  remain  neutral  in  the  war  with  the  British,  It 
was,  also,  according  to  the  narrative,  promised  to  give  the  Indians  a 
credit  for  goods ;  but  the  agent  had  no  sucii  instructions,  and  he  was 
too  Gonsoientiova  to.  act  wfth'but  them.  This  a  severe  hAow  to  the 
poor  Indians,  who  were  without  neeeaaaries.  "Few  of  w"  saya 
Black  Hawk,  "  slept  that  night, — all  was  gloom  and  discontent."  A 
British  trader,  however,  arrived  opportunely  with  a  variety  of  presents, 
and  the  news  ran  through  the  camp  like  tire  in  the  prairie.  These, 
of  course,  were  prevailing  reasons  against  neutrality. 

Behold  Blatek  Hawk,  then  a  g^neralj  in  the  Britiah  aervice,  and  a 
ntore  respectable  one  than  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  Fire-arms,  ammu- 
nition,  tomahawks,  and  clothing,  were  distributed,  and  General  Black 
Hawk  started  on  the  next  morning,  with  five  hundred  braves,  to  join 
the  allied  army^  below  Detroit.  There  was,  soon  after,  a  fight,  in 
which,,  says  the.  general,  *fthe  Amerieaiia  fought  ' well,  and  drove  na 
with  jDonsiderable  kraa.  .  I  was  aurpriaed  at  this,  aa  I  had  befen  told 
that  they  would  not  fight  "  The  same  succeaa  followed  the  attack  (tf 
a  fort,  and  Black  Hawk  became  tired  of  his  new  service, — '*  the  suc- 
cess being  so  had,  and  havintr  got  no  plunder."  He  remarks,  that 
"  the  Americans  shot  better  than  the  British,  but  are  not  so  well  pro- 
vided for.^  In  fact,  oor  friend  Bull  always  fights  beat  with  a  belly* 
fuUj  but  a  Yankee  is  more  pugnacious  when  hungry.  Having  left 
the  service.  Black  Hawk  humbled  himself  before  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  returned  thanks  for  preservation  through  the  war."  He  was 
never  ferocious,  and  he  has  recorded,  that  he  often  spared  the  unarm- 
ed and  helpless.  When  on  an  excursion  against  the  whites,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  hia  adopted  aon,  he'apared.  those  he  camd  to  kiH.  "  We 
had  not  proceeded  far,  before  we  met  the  man  whom  we  supposed  we 
had  killed,  as  he  was  scalped,  staggering  like  a  drunkard,  all  covered 
with  blood.  This  was  the  most  terrible  sight  I  had  ever  seen.  I  told 
my  comrade  to  kill  him,  to  put  him  out  of  misery, — I  could  not  look 
at  him.  I  hfeard  a  rustling  in  the  bushes,  and  distinctly  saw  two  little 
boya  concealing  thcmaelves.  I  tlKMight  of  my.  t>wn  children,  and 
passed  on  without  noticing  them." 

Black  Hawk  was  ever  a  good  dreamer.    The  Great  Spirit,  in  a 
dream,  gave  him  particular  directions  where  to  find  a  large  snake, 
viz  :  down  the  bluff,  at  a  creek,  in  the  top  of  a  hollow  tree  that  had 
been  cut  doira.   The  snake  was  to  point  out  with  hia  head,«the  A\rt9f  ' 
tion  of  an  enemy.   These  were  two  Ameriean  officers; 

At  a  conference  with  American  agents  at  ^t.  Louis,  Black  Hawk 
and  otiier  chiefs,  repli^  to  the  Commiaawnera,  that    what  they  bad 
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said  was  a  lie,"  and  he  seems  to  have  been  surprised  lliat  such  a  form 
of  speech  should  excite  resentment.  "  Here,"  said  lie,  "  for  the  first 
time  I  touched  goose-quill  to  paper,  not  knowing,  however,  that  by 
that  act  I  consent  40 tgive  away  my  village."  ^  ^aok  Cade" was  simi* 
larly  taken  in.  Sovae  say/'  said  he,  "  that  it  is  the  bee  that  stings ; 
but  I  say  it  is  the  bee's  wax  ;  for  I  did  but  seal  a  bit  of  paper,  and  bai^e 
not  been  my  own  man  since." 

The  loss  of  two  children  brought  much  sorrow  upon  Black  Hawk. 
H0  built  a  seclttdeii,  hut  and  reduced  himself  to  poverty.  He  blacked 
his  fbofe  for  two  jears;  drank  water  in  the  iiHddId  of  the  day,  and 
ate  a  little  boiled  corn  at  sonset  This  he  did  hoping  the  Great  Spirit 
would  take  pity  on  him  ;  and,  said  he,  **  I  never  take  a  drifik  of  watei 
from  a  spring  without  being  mindtul  of  His  goodnei^s." 

But  the  treaty  was  to  b^ .executed,  and  the  Indiana  were  called  upon 
to  leare  their  village.  Am  the  eUie6  did  not  admit  that  they  had  know- 
ingly sold  it^  there  was  a  difficult  in  getting  them  Hway.  Besides, 
said  Black  Hawk,  "  my  reason  teaches  me  that  knd  cannot  be  sold  % 
nothing  can  be  sold  but  such  things  as  can  l>e  carried  away."  He 
was  the  "  Village  Hampden,"  and  resisted  all  encroachments  on  his 
field.  He  resolved  not  to  quit,  and  the  Prophet  assured  him  that  i]ie 
would  not  be  remoTed.^  General  Gaines,  however,  defeated  the  pro- 
dictidn,  and  Black  Hawk  "  touched  the. goe6e?qaiir'  to  another  treaty, 
and  crossed  the  Mississippi. 

But  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet  were  making  ready  for  war,  and 
the  White  Beaver"  (General  Atkinson)  received  a  message,  "  If  yon 
wish  to  fight  us,  you  may  come  on."  The  events  of  the  war  have  been 
det,ailed  i»  the  newspapers.  Pressed  on  aU  sides,  vanquished  but  not 
humiliated,  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  enemy  like  Weathersjfbrd,  Them- 
istocles,  and  Napoleon.  He  was  carried  to  Washington;  and  visited 
other  cities.  He  was  astonished  at  the  good  iraif  which  he  found  for 
his  carrinijo — meaning  the  Cumberland  road  :  he  saw  many  wigwams 
and  villages,  but  could  see  nothing  in  the  country  to  induce  the  people 
to  live  in  it.  The  rail-road  was  yet  more  astonishing,  though  Elack 
Hawk  preferred  to  travel  on  horseback. 

The  Great  Father  at  Washington  he  supposes  has  seen  as  many 
winters  as  himself.  "  His  wigwam  is  well  furnished  with  every  thing 
good  and  pretty."  At  Washington,  Black  Hawk  was  well  received  by 
the  people,  and  especially,  as  he  says,  by  the  squaws.  •  • 

He  was  surprised  at  the  size  of  Baltimore,  and  of  the  "  big  village 
where  they  make  medals  and  money."  At  New- York,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  he  saw  a  man  ascend  in  a  balloon  till  he  was  no  lonfrer 
visible  :  one  of  his  young  men  asked  if  he  was  going  to  sec  the  Great 
Spirit.  "  Every  body,"  said  he  "  treated  us  with  friendship.  The 
squaws  made  us  many  handsome  little  presents.  They  were  very 
kind,  very  jfood,  and  very  pitlty— for  pale  faces." 
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TAe  hiiroductort/  Discourse  and  the  Lectures  delivered  before  tftf 
AmeneoM  Jastituie  of  fmtructimn^in  Bostom,  August,  183^. 

This  association  has  pubHshed  seven^  volumes  of  lectures  and  di^ 
courses,  which,  taken  toorether,  form  an  important  addition-  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country.  They  doubtless  contain  some  examples  of  bad 
taste,  and  many  crude  notions;  but  in  general  they, are  distinguished 
by  good  senM  and  manly  expression  of  opinion.  No  class  of  men 
need  so  much  the  corfecting  power  of  interconne  and  collision  with 
their  mitnls  as  teachers.  Set  apart,  by  the  nature  of  their  profession, 
from  the  daily  rivalship  of  equals  and  superiors,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  run  into  a  dogmatism  of  opinion,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  .is  a  disagreeable  drawback  upon  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  exerts 
ao  inrjorioas  inflnence  on  the  individual  teacher's  own  mind.  Thef 
aio  peculiarly  exposed  to  the;  habit  of  riding  hobbies ;  and  when  once 
mounted,  they  are  the  most  unmerciful  jockeys  in  the  world.  They  are 
monarchs  in  their  own  sphere,  and  cannot  bear  contradiction.  They 
have  a  string  of  cant  phrases,  almost  unintelligible  to  the  profane, 
Which  the^  inflict  on  every  body.  A  schoolmaster  is  apt  to  be  known 
M  ikr-  as  h*  caa  be  seen  or  heanl;  Pedagogue  is  written  on  bis  bsow, 
Moves  in  his  fjpit,  sounds  in  his  voice;  it  dwells  with  him  at  home, 
abroad,  asleep,  awake,  hHn3:ry,  at  dinner,  in  the  brim  of  his  hat,  in 
the  tail  of  his  coat,  in  the  motion  of  his  arm,  and  on  his  left  thumb- 
nail. In  siliort,  he  thinks  of  the  world  as  of  an  enormous  school-house, 
and  the  object  of  life,  the  successful  exercise  of  the  pedagogue  effiee. 
Such  is  unquestionably  the  tendency  of  this  labbrlooe  profession.  He, 
who  is  made  conscious,  at  an  evly  period  ef  his  career,  of  this  tenden- 
cy, may  guard  ag^ainst  it,  and  escape  it.  If  he  does  so,  his  jrervera! 
vigor  of  mind  will  be  increased,  his  power  as  a  teacher  greatly  strength- 
ened, and  he  will  feel  himself  to  be  not  only  a  teaclker,  but,,  what  is^of 
greater  consequence,  n  num. 

To  meet  this  want  of  the  great  body  of  teacher^  the  American 
loelitute  was  flrst  designed.  It  is  generally  well  kamvn  to  this  com<- 
muiiity,  many  of  whom,  not  professionally  engaged  in  teaching,  are 
members,  greatly  to  its  advantage.  The  annual  lectures  have  given  it 
reputation,  and  made  it  the  instrument,  we  hare  reason  to  think,  of 
extendipd  usefulness. 

This  volume  contains  a  journal  of  proceedings,  an  Introdnetory  lec- 
ture by  Mr.  William  Sullivan,  and  ten  other  lectures,  on  various  sub- 
jects, assigned  by  the  government  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Sullivan  is 
well  known  as  the  author  of  several  excellent  popular  works,  and  his 
reputation  will  be  sustained  and  increased  by  this  discourse.^  Its  gen> 
oral  subject  is  the  best  method  of  promoting  the  intelligence  and  hap- 
piness of  society.  Its  prevailing  characteristics  are,  good  senee,  and 
-  jnst  ywm,  expraMed  in  a  dear,  eorreet^  and  elegpnt  atyln^  The  %sAr 
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lowing  extract  contains  some  striking  reflections  on  the  conditioo  of 
our  country,  in  relation  to  several  agitating  topics  :— 

What  is  that  ia  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  consider  themselves  to 
b«  privileged,  ftr  every  other  people  ;  and  to  ^rain  w*hi6li  » majority  of  w3l 

who  dwell  in  Europe  would  gladly  risk  their  lives  r  One  knows  not  what  it  is, 
unless  it  be  lim  right  of  choosing  rulers  from  among  equals.  Yet,  through  thiS| 
which  it  not  only  a  good  thing  politifeally,  but  the  bed^  politieal  thin<T  thatoia  b», 
this  country  seems  to  be  hiirryinjr  on  to  as  deplorable  a  condition  as  any,  which  is 
Men  in  Europe  or  South- America,  liow  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  We  go  on  from 
generatioit  to  generation,  as  though  a  dear  kilrowledge  of  the  rights  ana  datim  ef 
a  free  citizen  could  be  hnd,  throughout  our  extensive  country,  by  some  sort  of 
inspiration.  We  all  know,  every  citizen  is  presumed  to  judge  of  public  policy, 
and  to  be  able,  if  it  be  wicked  or  unwise,  to  correct  it,  by  exercising  his  electoral 
right.  Yet,  there  is  not  one  youth  in  a  thousand,  even  among  the  best  educated, 
who  ever  spent  an  hour  in  .studying  the  principles  of  our  political  and  social  being. 
It  wiU  not  be  denied,  that  nearly  all  owp  children  pass  from  minority  intocltiKn- 
ship,  and  all  its  serioun  duties,  without  one  word  of  instructitm  as  !o  the  nature 
of  these  duties,  nor  even  that  there  are  any  such  duties.  If  a  youth  observes  at 
all  what  it  fttnittf  in  the  politieal  world,  he  only  reads aomo  speech  as  a  specimen 
of  eloquence  ;  or  nnlir-^i  some  electioneering  controversy,  which  must  seem  to 
him  to  be  of  much  liie  same  dignity  as  a  combat  among  gladiators  ;  and  if  the 
election  involve  some  principle  of  constitutional  law,  or  of  vital  expediency, 
these  lie  far  beyond  hif  perception.  How  should  ho  have  learned,  that  on  the 
conscientious  exercise  of  electoral  right,  depends  the  welfan?  of  himself,  of  all 
around  him,  and  of  all  who  are  to  come  afler  him  P  It  never  entered  his  head 
that  a  sacred  trust  will  soon  devolve  on  him,  for  which  he  will  be  held  far  mofe 
seriously  accountable,  than  he  can  be  for  any  other  trust,  which  it  may  be  in  his 
power  to  assume. 

If  there  be  atty  among  us,  who  think  they  discern  in  tlie  signs  of  the  times,  that 
this  country  is  fast  hastening  under  the  dominion  of  factions,  as  audacious  and 
corrupt  as  any  ever  known  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  surely  they  must  feel  that 
they  have  some  duties  to  perform.  If  they  can  do  nothing  to  arouse  and  inform 
adint  age,  gratefhl  reverence  to  forefathers,  affection  for  those  wfebare  of  tfa«ir 
own  times,  and  faithfulness  to  coming  generations,  unitedly  demand  of  tbun  tO 
do  their  best  and  utmost,  to  instruct  and  puriij  the  young.. 

It  is' not  supposed  that  edncation  can  be  wo  universal,  that  erery  citizen,  who  ia 
entitled  to  vote,  will  be  profoundlv  versed  in  constilutiotial  law.  or  pn!)lie  expedi- 
ency. But  a  larffe  majority  may  be  sulhciently  so;  and  we  most  depend,  to  some 
extent,  on  example,  imitation,  and  sympathy. 

It  is  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  influences  mav  have  effect  in  morals, 
and  public  policy,  as  in  the  wearing  of  a  watch-chain,  or  the  deforming  fulneaa 
of  8  aleevo. 

>It  is  in  vain  to  busy  ourselves  in  bettering  school."!,  if  there  bo  BO  teaching  in 
good  morals,  and  in  the  rational  belief  on  which  such  morals  rent;  ior  learning, 
which  is  not  chastened  b3r  such  teaching,  i«  more  likely  to  be  miqebievoas,  than 
nseful.  Learning,  however  chastened,  affords  no  assurance  of  happiness  to  a 
people  who  are  so  careless,  or  ignorant  of  their  public  afiairsithat  they  know  not 
whether  they  are  ruled  by  honest  imbecility,  of  skillfol  dishonesty. 

With  all  the  benefits  from  instruction,  which  we  can  in  any  way  fibfain,  let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves  in  supposing,  Uiat  we  shali  be  free  from  ail  embarrassments 
and  perils,  as  a  nation.  All  thoaghtful  men  contemplate  the  future  of  this  conn< 
try  with  fearful  emotions.  They  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  truth,  that  it 
veqnires  still  more  effort  to  preserve,  than  to  acquire.  Wo  linve  at  no  time  been 
more  in  want  of  good  information,  good  sense,  and  eonnd  judgement,  than  attho 
present.  It  is  impossible  to  lore.^ee  how  we  shall  be  affected  bv  the  probable  stale 
of  Euro|)e.  We  have  at  home,  absorbing  interests.  The  perils  of  the  last  wiuter 
and  epring  seem  to  have  pasted  harmlessly  over.  The  eausee  of  exmtement 
xemain.  The  danger  of  disunion  is  not  passed.  No  one  need  now  be  reminded 
of  the  consequences  of  throwing  the  Slates  into  the  relation,  which  they  sustained 
from  the  year  1783  to  1789. 

As  it  is  so  deeply  connected  with  the  happiness  of  our  country,  ant?  with 
national  existence,  1  venture  to  express  some  opinions  on  one  subject,  which  is 
BOW  much  considered  in  the  Northern  States,  sod  in  England.  It  is  a  subject  to 
he  regarded  with  the  mpat  fearful  appreheoMoae,  and  which  seeme  to  be  improvi* 
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deatly  treated. .  The  osteoai^ta  .cause  ef  nullification,  as  it  is  called,  was  the 
operation  of  certain  laws  of  thi'  National  Government. .  It  is  believed  tlial  the 

real  oaaie  li^s  Tnr  dopper,  and  is  cf  far  jrraver  character.  Slavery  is  a  sore  evil, 
whether  regarded  as  social,  moral,  or  jraiitical.  It  seems  to  have  originated  in 
tile  right  ot  victory  in  war,  and  woe  common  among  all-  ancient  nations.  Tbo 
rieht  of  property  in  a  white  man  /;radtially  expired,  probably  under  the  influence 
01  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  tliirteenth  century.  '1  he  slavery  of  Airicans  was 
beffQn  bj.  Portugal,  under  Roy  a!  authority,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  was  very  soon  adopted  bv  Spain.  Charles  V.  granted  a  patent  in  1517,  to 
supply  four  thousand  negroes  annually.  In  the  seventeenth  century  divers  com- 
panies were  formed  iti  fingland,  under  royal  patronage,  and  slaves  became  an 
article  of  established  commerce.  When  the  Spaniards  obtained  possession  of 
South-America,  the  natives  were  slaves  in  right  of  conquest,  and  were  employed 
in  the  mines,  a  servitude  to  which  they  were  found  to  be  unequal.  A  Spanish 
prelate,  named  Las  Cas:is,  from  humanity  to  the  Indians,  introduced  the  Africans, 
as  the  slaves  of  tiie  Western  World,  and  gave,  as  one  reason,  thai  they  would 
obtain  the  "  inestimable  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of  all 
the  benefits  of  civilization."  Slavery  was  soon  common  in  all  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, in  the  West-Indies ;  and  from  thence  slaves  were  first  brought,  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  by  a  Dutch  vessel,  into  James  River,  in  Virginia,  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  the  oountnr.  Shortly  after  they  were  iuiowa  in  ail  the  colonies  aa 
property,  and  in  some  of  the  states  are  now  so  held. 

Morally  wrong,  and  politically  grievous,  as  slavery  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  not 
perceived  that  those  who  were  born  in  the  states,  where  slavery  thus  became 
incorporated  with  social  existence,  are  to  be  reproeched  with  its  origin,  or  contin* 
uance ;  certainly  not  with  the  former;  nor  with  the  latter,  unless  they  have  the 
means  of  extirpating  it.  Whether  it  was  right,  or  wrong,  to  recognize  the  exist? 
enee  of  human  beings  as  property,  in  establislii ng  the  onion  of  the  states,  and 
whether  any  union  could  have  been  effected  without  that  recoo-nition,  it  is  worse 
than  uselesp  to  inquire.  Doubtless,  wisdom,  foresight,  and  patriotism,  are  to  be 
attributed  to  t^e  assembly  who  framed  the  constitution,  and  to  the  representative 
assemblies  of  the  people  who  adopted  it.  a.s  much  as  to  any  that  ever  met.  At 
apy  rate  there  is  8lavery>  and  the  persons  of  the  black  man  and  of  his  descend- 
ants are  regarded  oia  property  in  tne  nati<nial  confederacy.  Over  slaves,  aa  such, 
the  national  government  has  no  power  of  legislation,  beyond  the  securing  and 
restoration  of  slaves  to  owners  when  they  are  fugitives  trom  the  states  in  which 
their  owners  live ;  and  also  when  Gongrees  seee  m  to  resort  to  direct  taj^tiim ; 
in  which  case  slaves  are  included  with  other  tixn'ilc  property.  As  each  state  is 
flovereign  within  its  own  limits,  except  in  tiiose  respects  in  which  the  people  of 
each  state  have  vested  powers  of  sovereignty  in  the  nation,  the  people  of  one 
state  can  e.xercise  no  power  over  pers m,  or  property,  within  the  limits  of  any 
other.  Such  are  our  relations,  whether  we  like  them  or  not^  and  such  they 
must  oontinoe  to  be,  until  changed  by  consent  or  violence.-  Thas'the  enormous, 
dangerous,  and  revoltinnf  evil  of  slavery  has  grown  up.  and  such,  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  men,  wlio  dwell  where  it  exists,  acknowledged  it  to  be.  Under 
these  circumstances,  some  persons  among  the  hnmane,  the  moral  and  religions, 
who  dwell  where  slavery  is  not,  and  who  are  mostly  utter  strangers  to  its  prac- 
tical operation,  from  personal  inspection,  consider  themselves  imperiously  called 
on,  from  high  motives  of  duty,  to  deai«Bd,and  by  nil  means  in  their  power  to 
effect,  immediate  and  entire  abolition. 

Several  of  the  following  lectures  are  distinguished  by  elegance  of 
composition  and  strength  of  thought.  Mr.  Professor  Packfird's  lecture, 
on  teaching  the  ancient  languages,  is  excellent.  He  is  known  as  a 
practical  instructer  and  an  accomplished  scholar.  Many  of  his  sug- 
gestions are  of  great  importance,  particolarly  his  remarks  on  thjs  modts 
of  studying:  the  classics  by  the  aid  of  extracts  from  a  great  variety  of 
authors,  instead  of  a  selection  of  entire  works.  11  is  view  is  becom- 
ing the  common  hclicf  of  classical  teachers,  and  the  probabiHty  now  is 
that  the  principle,  on  which  his  view  is  lounged,  will,  before  loDg,- 
supersede  entirely,  the  old  methods.  ,    ,  .  , 

Mr>  WHhington's  leetttre,  on  emolation  in  sclools,  is  written  witk 
ibrco  ftnd  lirelinesB.  Like  all  that  gentleman's  former  writings;  h  is 
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strong,  and  independent,  and  occasionally  marked  with  high  eloquence. 
IIo  is  cjecidedl)  in  lavur  of  usiiicr  this  ni()ti\e  to  exertion,  and  liis  argu- 
ment seems  to  us  decidedly  triuntphuut.  The  subject,  is  probably 
aboQt  to  be  thdroughly  disoois^d^  as  cooAietiDg  opinieMvare  lN^aHiiiRig 
to  be' expressed  St  home  and,  abroad.  Candid  examinatien  epd  bon- 
orable  contr^ersf  eau  never,  do  the  cause  of  truth  any  barai;  end 
this,  among  many  other  subjects,  will  well  bear  to  be  canvassed  anew 
/  in  our  high  places  of  learning.  Mean  time,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Withington's  beautilul  .style,  ue  give  the  foliowiiig  short  passage  : — 

In  tracing  the  history  of  all  metaphysical  reasoning,  it  is  curious  to  gee,  how 
mach  of  its  acuteneM  and  ingenuity  consistB  in  innovations  on  language,  and 
departtirt's  from  the  common  usatjes  of  inankintl.  We  are  told  by  one  that  nil 
virtue  depends  on  expediency.  But  what  is  expediency.'  SSurcly  not  what  tliat 
word^azpreates  in  the  light  conversation  of  common  parlance  ;  as  well  might  this 
oagle  attempt  to  support  hi«  flitrht  to  the  sun,  bv  the  wavinn-  of  a  sirifrle  feather, 
as  for  a  morahst  to  build  u  solemn  system  of  duty  ou  such  a  sandy  tbundation  : 
bat  expediency  here  is  something,  which  can  justify  the  aasection  that  ii  in  the 
ground  of  all  virtue.  Then  you  have  a  wonderful  discovery,  a  reciprocal  dt-fiiii- 
tion,  that  all  virtue  is  founded  on  expediency ;  and  expediency  is  that  which 
rapports  all  virtvie.  When  two  abstract  worda  are  thus  brought  together,  the 
one  to  define  the  other,  with  an  attempted  accuracy  beyond  the  plainness  of  com- 
luun  .speech  ;  1  am  sure  beforehand,  tlmt  1  am  to  have  all  the  puzzle  of  philosophy 
without  the  light  of  truth.  One  column  of  amoke  goes  up  to  illuminate  another 
column  of  smoke  ;  and  both  tliese  columns  serve  only  to  fill  the  air  with  dark- 
ne«8,  and  increase  the  number  of  sore  eyes,  liishoj)  JJuller  speaks  of  those,  who 
trace  all  our  actions  up  to  selfishness,'— even  the  saint  and  the  angel  act  from 
aelfiab  principles,  for  they  find  delight  in  serving  God,  and  doing  good  to  man, — 
aa  much  delight  as  the  epicure  in  his  sensual  pleasures ;  and  that  delight  is  as 
much  their  own  delight,  and  therefore  it  is  selfish.  In  this  sense,  no  douot,  every 
action  in  every  holy  being  is  selfish.  But  then,  as  Butler  remarks,  this  is  not  the 
language  of  mankind.  I  nave  oflen  thought,  how  many  a  fine  system  might  be 
overthrown  by  the  remark — this  is  not  tuk  language  of  mankind.  Seneca 
tells  us  that  sll  anger  is  sinful.  We  must  not  merely  rule  it,  but  we  must  kill 
and  purge  from  our  hearts  every  seed  and  sediment  of  that  baneful  passion. 
Aristotle  had  said  that  anger  was  necessary  ;  it  was  one  of  tha  Constituent  prin> 
ciples  of  our  moral  composition  j  but  we  must  govern  it  by  reason;  we  must  use 
it  as  a  private  soldier,  and  not  aa  a  general  to  lead  the  way.  But  no,  says 
t^*'n,  ra  ;  if  anger  listens  to  rf  ;is<iii.  it  cea^ios  to  be  ani^er  ;  it  is  to  be  called  by 
another  name ;  for  what  1  understand  by  anger,  is  a  principle  unbridled  and  un« 
governed.  Very  well :  here  we  have  a  definition  which  makes  anger  a  wronff 
thing;  and  then  the  snpic-nt  cimrhision,  that  all  anger  is  wron^f.  Now  what  shall 
you  oppose  to  Seneca's  reasoning?  Why,  simply  the  remark  of  Butler — this  is 
net  tkeMvLniarrr  qf  mankind.  St.  rani  came  much  nearer  to  that  language,  wtfen 
he  said,  /*/  i/r  nn'jnj  and  sin  not.  Of  all  the  writers,  v,  h  >  Isave  apparently  led  us 
through  new  mazes  of  thought,  and  landed  us  on  the  shore  of  unknown  conclu* 
aiona,  I  remember  none,  who  holds  a  more  sparkling  pre-eminence  at  the  present 
day,  than  Coleridge.  Hi-^  liniMia<re  is  brautiftil  and  precise;  his  figures  arc  t!ii> 
finest  devices  stamped  on  the  most  shining  metal ;  his  thoughts  are  sometimes 
new,  and  his  reasoning  is  sometimes  just.  His  books  have  paragraphs  in  them 
finer  and  more  elmpient  than  the  F-nglish  language  can  elsewhere  show.  Yet 
*  his  Friind  is  the  most  misleading  book  that  was  ever  written  ;  he  is  the  last  guide 
that  I  should  select  to  lead  me  to  the  temple  of  truth.  And  what  is  the  difficulty  f 
He  is  a  mystic,  with  more  truth  and  more  power  in  liiin.  tlinn  most  other  mystics; 
and  when  he  has  led  you  up  the  mount,  in  a  path  of  sunshine, — as  far  as  he,  per- 
haps, or  any  other  mortal  can  go^then,  to  fill  you  with  greater  astoniahment,  he 
plunges  info  the  fogs  which  surround  the  top  of  his  Ida  or  Olvmpup.  and  you 
lose  him  somewhere  between  earth  and  heaven.  The  reader  js  inclined  to  say  at 
the  close  of  some  paragraph,  splendid  and  dark — This  is  very  eloquent  and  touch- 
ing, and  perliaps  there  is  some  truth  in  it,  but  this  is  not  the.  lonfrua<rc  of  mankiniL 
In  short,  you  may  define  a  metaphysician  generally  as  a  man,  who  makes  a  lan- 
guage of  his  own.  When  you  see  a  startling  paradox,  you  may  be  BWe  tlu  rt-  baa 
been  tampering  with  the  lung's  English ;  and  metaphysics  can  prove  any  things 
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M  tome  say, — ^becaose  she  is  a  vovereign  mistreM  of  language,  and  moolda  its 
wordi  to  her  own  imperial  will. 

Mr.  Greene's  lecture,  on  Jacotot's  method  of  instmction,  will  be  in- 
tefttsCiog  to  thoM  who  are  oonceraed  in  the  bnrinew  of  teacbiiigr.  It 
is  writteti  with  eandor  and  alnlity.  Dr.  Reynolda'it,  on  the  principles 
of  physiology,  contains  views  of  lasting  importance.  This  subject 
has  been  long  and  culpably  neglected  ;  but  now,  many  of  the  moat 
acute  minds  in  the  country  are  giving  it  their  attention,  and  de- 
veloping great  truths,  deeply  affecting  the  methods  of  education,  at 
present  in  vogue.  From  these  investigat4on8  ve  hope  the  most  ie?op- 
able  results. 

The  Germans  have  a  technical  word  (Pfidagogik)  which  might  be 
rendered  **  Pedagogics,"  or  the  Science  of  Education.  This  shows 
the  importance  they  assign  to  the  subject.  It  has  assumed  the  form 
and  the  name  of  a  regular  science  among  them,  and  many  elaborate 
treatiseB  hwk  been  published/ illostratinjp  it  in  every  possible  iraj. 
Should  such  a  state  of  things  ever  exist  in  our  country^  these  early 
volumes  of  American  "Pedagogics"  will  be  looked  upon  as  amongtbe 
most  iateresting  and.  useful  .works  on  the  Science  of  Educatioa. 

The  Librarjf  of  Amtriean  Btogrtg^kgf..   CondueUd  by  Jwnd  iS^orib; 
\iiL  1. 

Mr.  Sparks  has  been  long,  known  as  a  laboiious  and  aUe  investi- 
gator of  American  history.  Among  his  more  serious  works,  he  has 
found  time  to  project  and  conduct  this  excellent  series  of  biographical 
sketches.  The  plan  is  to  "select  prominent  names,  to  which  oppor- 
tunity and  inclinatioB  may  attract  the  difibrent  writers,  and  thus  enable  ^ 
them  to  perlbrm  the  task  of  a  biographer  with  the  more  fidelitf  and 
interest  in  the  subject."  This  first  volume  contains  the  lives  of  "  John 
Starkj  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  Richard  Montgomery,  and  Elhaa 
Allen,"  Mr.  Edward  Everett's  sketch  of  Stark  is  written  with  his 
usual  skill  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  incidents,  and  in  a  very 
lively  style.  It  is  a  finished  and  classical  piece  of  biography,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  subject  is  made  more  mtetestin^  than  ever  by  the 
force,  and  grace,  and  freshness  of  the  oamtive.  There  waa  much  in 
the  condition  of  our  countrymen,  at  the  period  of  our  history  in  which 
Stark  figured,  well  fitted  to  nourish  a  romantic  love  of  enterprise,  a 
contempt  of  danger,  and  a  hardy  independence,  of  character.  These 
qualities  were  shown  dl  over  tlie  colonies,  during  4Hlr  revolution,  but 
no  where  more  than  in  New-England,  and  in  no  mui  more  than  in 
Mr.  Stark.  His  deeds  exhibit  a  cool  intrepidity,  that  would  have  done  ^ 
honor  to  the  heroes  whose  names  adorn  the  historic  page,  or  the  song 
of  the  poet,  in  any  nation  of  Europe.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find 
such  men  as  Mr.  Everett,  adorning  the  heroic  annajs  of  -our  early  rev- 
ointioliaiiy  times,  by  the  pcdished  style  and  graces  of  learning,  acquired 
in  a  peaceful  and  pioapcrous  age.  The  J&grapby  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown  is  extremely  well  drawn  up. 
In  themselves,  the  adventjjrcs  ofliterary  men  are  imagined  to  be  want- 
ing in  interest.    The  supposed  ^uiet  and  retirement  of  their  occupar 
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tions  induce  people  to  think  that  but  little  can  be  found  in  a  narrative 
of  their  lives,  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  biojiraplier,  or  to  rouse  the 
attention  of  a  reader.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  a  mistaken 
notion.  The  literary  man  has  rare  opportunities  of  witoessing  life  in 
its  more  signiQcMt  aspects,  tad  of  becoming  familiar  witb  many  de-; 
velopments  of  the  finer  triits  of  characteF,.that  are  but  little  observed 
by  men  situated  in  the  more  bustJiDij  })!aces  of  the  world.  If  his  biog- 
rapher has  a  just  discrimination,  and  can  delineate  his  mind,  with  a 
due  distribution  of  parts,  and  knows  his  relative  position  as  connected 
with  other  ntnds,,  tlie  -HIb  of  tho  literary  man  pay  be  made  full  of 
interest  juid  inairuction.  It  should  be  iUmtraled  by.  his  works  and  by 
his  oorrespondeoce  with  other  literary  men.  It  should  be  written  with 
a  warm  and  sympathizinfj  spirit,  and  not  in  the  severity  of  theoretical 
and  partial  criticism.  Such  is  Mr.  Prescott's  life  of  Brown.  The 
story  is  told  in  a  most  animated  and  elegant  style,  and  the  character 
of  Brown  is  drawn  with  a  freedoB  and  at  the  same  time  a  delicacy  of 
coloring,  that  do  foU  jostioe,  and  no  more,  to' the  man,  whose  virtues 
and  talents  are  commemorated.  The  lovers  of  American  literature 
must  be  hijrhly  gratified  at  this  successful  effort  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  name  of  one,  whose  genius  was  almost  the  first  to  adorn  our  annals 
with  the  graces  of  imaginative  writing.  VVc  copy  the  following  beau- 
tiful condusion  :t—  ^  ' 

Th«  of  oor  ao^HMr^f  experimmt,  whieh  waa  entirely  devoted  to  Ameri- 

can <iibi<Tts,  fally  established  the  soundness  of  Iiis  opinions,  which  have  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  prolific  pens  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Sedgwick,  and  other 
accomplished  writers,  who,  in  their  divtersified  sketches  of  natiofial  character  and 
■oenery,  have  shown  the  full  caparity  of  our  country  for  all  the  purposes  of 
fiction.  Browa  does  not  direct  hunseif,  like  them,  to  the  illustration  of  social 
life  and  character.'  He  is  little  occupied  with  the  exterior  fbfrms  of  society.  Ha 
works  in  the  depths  of  the  lieart,  dwellinfr  h"^^  f  ti  ]in;nan  action,  than  the  sources 
of  it.  lie  has  been  said  to  have  formed  himself  on  Godwin.  Indeed,  he  openly 
ayowed  hia  admiration  of  that  eminent  wriler,  and  liaa  certainly  in  wmie  respects, 
adopted  his  mode  of  operation  ;  studvinor  character  with  a  philosophic,  rather  tlian 
a  poetic  eye.  iiut  there  is  no  servile  imitation  in  all  this.  Ue  has  borrowed  the 
•ame  torch,  indeed,  to  read  the  page  of  human  nature,  bat  the  lesson  he  derives 
from  it  is  totally  dilfiT'^nt  His  great  object  Feenis  to  ho  to  exhibit  the  soul  in 
scenes  of  extraordinary  interest.  For  this  purpose,  sinking  and  perilous  situa- 
tions are  devised,  or  circumstances  of  strong  moral  excitement,  a  troubled  con» 
science,  partial  irle^ims  of  insanitv,  or  bndin"'«  of  imaginary  evil  which  haunt  the 
soul,  and  force  it  into  all  the  agonies  ot  terror,  la  the  midst  ol'  Uie  fearful  strife, 
we  are  coolly  inyitcd  to  invcst^tc  its  causes,  and  all  the  vnriona  phentmiena 
which  attend  it  ;  every  contingency,  probability,  nay  possibility,  however  remote, 
is  discussed  and  nicely  balanced.  The  heat  of  the  reader  is  seen  to  evaporate  in 
thia  cold-blooded  disiacti<m,  in  which  our  aatiMT  ■eema  to  fival  JBatler'a  hcfp,  who, 

(*  rrofouadiy  skilled  in  analytici         '  .  * 

Coidd  diatincuisb  and  divide 
A  hsir  *twizt  south  and  sondiweit  side.**' 

We  are  constantly  strnck  with  the  strange  contrast  of  over-passion  and  over-rea- 
soning. But,  perhaps,  af\er  aM,  these  defects  coold  not  be  pruned  away  from 
Browo's  composition  without  detriment  to  his  peculiar  excellencies.  Si  mm 
trTcusetfftcerat  ille  minus.  If  so,  we  may  willingly  pardon  the  one  for  the  sake 
of  the  other.  / 

We  cannot  close  without  adverting  to  our  author's  style.  He  bestowed  great 
pains  on  the  formation  of  it,  bat,  in  nor  opinion,  without  great  saccess,  at  least  in 
his  novels.  It  has  an  elaborate,  factitious  air,  contrasting  singular!;^  with  the 
general  simplicity  of  his  taste,  and  the  careless  rapidly  of  hia  compontion.  Wc 
an'  aware,  indeed,  that  works  of  imagination  may  bear  a  hu^ar  flnili  of  eolor,  a 
poalieal  Taraiahi  in  abort,  that  must  bo  lefliaod  to  gravor  and  mora  atudiad  Mun*- 
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tiTe.  N».  writer  hu  been  lo  felicitous  ia  reacbioff  the  exact  point  of  good  tuU 
in  this  particular,  as  8cott,  who,  on  a  ground-work  of  prose,  may  be  said  to  have 
enabled  his  readers  to  breatlie  an  atmospiirrc  of  poetry.  More  than  one  author, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  Floriaa  io  French,  for  ex:unpie,  and  Lady  Morgan  in  En- 
glish, in  tlrtir  attempts  to  reach  this  middle  region,  are  eternally  flattenng  on  the 
wing  of  senlinient,  equally  removed  from  good  prose  and  good  poetry. 

Brown,  perhaps,  willing  tu  avoid  this  extreme,  has  fallea  intp  the  opposite  oob^ 
iforcing  his  style  into  ttnnatural  vigor  and  eondenaation.  Unvsnal  and  pedantio 
epithets,  and  elliptical  forms  of  expression  in  perpetual  violation  nf  idiom,  are 
resorted  to,  at  the  expense  of  simoUcitr  and  nature.  He  seems  averse  to  tellkig 
•hnple  tbiiigs  in  a  mmple  iraf .  llnM,  mt  axaraple,  we  kare  avch  expreMiona  aa 
these, — "  I  was  fraugkt  with  the  persuasion  that  my  life  was  endangered."  "  The 
outer  door  was  ajar.  I  shut  it  with  trembling  eagerness,  and  drew  «very  bolt 
that  a;ipeiu/ed  to  it."  Hia  brain' aeemed  to  aweU  beyond  ita  eoafAiMtf''  **l 
waited  til!  their  slow  and  hoarser  impirMhne  ahowed  them  to  be  both  asleep. 
Just  then,  on  changing  my  position,  my  head  stracfc  against  some  things  which 
depended  from  the  ceihng  oi^tbe  eloset."  '<  it  was  still  darli,  but  my  deep  was  at 
an  end,  and  by  a  common  apparatus  [tinder-box]  that  lay  beside  my  bed,  I  could 
instanUy  produce  a  light."  '*  On  recovering  from  deliquium,  you  found  it  where 
it  had  Mm  dropped."  It  is  unneeaasary  to  multiply  examples,  which  we  ahoold 
not  liave  adverted  to  at  all,  had  not  our  opinions  in  this  matter  been  at  variance 
/  with  those  of  more  than  one  respectable  critic.  This  sort  of  language  is,  no 
doubt,  in  very  bad  teste.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that,  althdogh  tbaaa 
defeats  are  Rnfficiently  fjejieral  to  give  a  colorlno;  lo  the  whole  of  his  composition, 
vet  his  works  atford  many  passages  of  undeniable  eloquence  and  rhetorical 
oeaaty.  It  moat  be  remembered,  too,  that  his  norda  vera  hia  firat  productioaa, 
thrown  off  with  careless  profusion,  and  exhibiting  many  of  the  defects  of  an 
immature  mind,  which  longer  experience  and  practice  might  have  corrected. 
Indeed,  his  later  writings  are  recommended  by  a  More  correct  and  natural  ffku^  ' 
ecology,  although  it  must  be  allowed  tiiat  the  graver  topics  to  which  they  are 
<le voted,  if  they  did  not  authorize,  would  at  least  reiioer  less  conspicuous  any 
studied  formality  and  artifice  of  ezpreision. 

These  verbal  blemishes,  combined  with  defificto  alraadv  allnded  to  in  the  devel- 
opment of  his  plots,  but  which  all  relate  to  the  form  ratner  Uian  the  fond  ef  his 
aabject,  have  made  our  author  less  extensively  popular  than  his  extraordinary 
powers  would  otlMrwiae  have  entitled  him  to  iw.  ■  Jiit  peculiar  merits,  indeed, 
appeal  to  a  higher  order  of  oritfeipra  than 'la  to  be  found  in  oidinary  and  saper- 
ficial  readers.  Like  the  productions  of  Coleridge,  or  Wordsworth,  they  seeui  to 
rely  on  deeper  sensibilities  than  most  men  possess,  and  tax  the  reaaoning  powera 
more  aeverely  than  la  agreeable  to  readers  who  reaort  to  works  of  fiction  only  aa 
*  an  epicurean  indulgence.  The  r umber  of  their  admirers  is,  therefore,  necesnarily 

more  liqiited  than  that  of  writers  of  less  talent,  who  have  shown  moaa.  tact  in 
aeeommodating  themaelvea  to  the  tone  of  popular  feeling  or  prejadioe.  ^ 

But  we  are  unwilling  to  part, —  with  any  thing  like  a  tone  of  disparagement 
lingering  on  our  lips, — with  the  amiable. audior,  to  whom  oar  rising  literature  is 
under  anch  large  uid  variooa  obligatiena;  who  firat  opened  a  view  into  the 
boundless  fields  of  firlion,  which  subsequent  adventurers  have  successful! v  ex- 
plored ;  who  has  furnished  so  much  for  our  instruction  in  the  several  departments 
ef  hiatory  and  eritioiam,  and  haa  rendered  etill  more  effMStaal  eerviee  by  kindling 
in  the  bosom  of  the  youthful  scholar  the  same  generous  love  of  letters  which 
glowed  in  his  ow!>>;  whose  writings,  in  fine,  have  uniformly  inculcated  the  pure 
and  elevated  morality  exemplified  m  his  life.  The  only  thing  we  can  re^et  is. 
that  a  life  so  useful  should  have  been  so  short;  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  conaidarad 
short,  which  has  done  so  much  towards  attaining  life's  great  end. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Montgomery  is  written  in  a  style  of  classical 
correctness  and  precision.    Mr.  Armstrong  shows  a  practised  pen  and 
a  serene  judgement.    It  is  a  choice  specimen  of  simple  and  chaste 
narrative,  exciting  the  interest  of  the  reader  by  the  cbarma  of  its  atate* 
.  menta,  and  the  roinancic  character  of  ita  aubject 

The  Life  of  Ethan  Allen  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sparks.  This  is  a 
particularly  important  sketch,  involvinpr,  as  it  does,  a  history  of  the 
wnodation  of  the  state  of  Vermpnt.   Mr.  Allen  was  one  of  the  most 
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conspMcrons  leaders  in  ovfff 'Mterprise  connected  with  this  ^reat 
event.  His  exploits  and  sagacity  are  commemorated  in  a  dignified 
and  manly  style,  and  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  characteristic 
qaaKties  which,  they  maiMfesled.  The  coDtroveny  between  the  holders 
of  the  Grants  and  the  government  of  New-York,  is  certainly  a  curious 
passage  in  the  history  of  the  "  Empire  €tate.'*  Her  fair  fame  has 
always  been  too  much  eclipsed  by  the  machinations  of  jobbers,  specu- 
lators, and  blacklegs,  both  religious  and  political.  It  is  to  be  lioped 
that  the  time  is  now  coming  when  she  will  exert  a  proper  moral  intla- 
ence  over  the  character  of  tne  country.  Bift  of  this  we  mast  tiot  ^peal^ , 
now..  We  take  the  subjoined  extract,  explaining  the  steps  of  thC 
Qreen  Mountain  Boys,"  aftef  the  first  iiosuecessful  controrcvsy  i» 
the  Albany  courts  r —  '  . 

Actions  of  ejectment  continued  to  be  bronght  before  the  Albany  courts ;  but 
the  settlers,  despairing  of  liuccese  after  the  precedents  of  the  first  cases,  did  not 
•ppear  in  defence,  nnr  give  themselvea  any  more  trooUe  in  th«  OMitter.  Next 
came  sheriffs  and  civil  macrratrates  to  execute  the  writs  of  possession,  and  by  due 
course  of  law  to  remove  the  occupants  from  the  lancjs.  At  this  crisis,  the  ofiair 
assnmed  a  tangible  shape.  The  monntaineers  felt  themselves  at  AfiDiC  4Uk  the 
soil,  which  they  bad  subdued  by  their  own  labor,  and  in  the  territory  over  which 
they  had  begun  to  exercise  supreme  dominion,  by  meeting  in  conveoiioas  and 
eoqpmittoM,  and  taking'oqonsel  of  eaab  other  on  public  concerns.  To  diiva  oa« 
of  them  from  bis  house,  or  deprive  him  of  his  hard-earned  substance,  was'to 
threaten  the  whole  community  with  an  issue  fatal  alike  to  their  dearest  interests, 
and  to  the  rights,  which  every  man  deeaie  as  sacred  as  life  itaeltl  It  was  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  they  should  unite  iu  a  ebmnioft  Qaaee,^whidl  ii  required 
their  combined  efforts  to  mainteiiiw  * 

As  it  was  expected  the  sheri^  would  soon  make  their  appearance,  preeaatioil* 
were  taken  to  watch  their  motions^  aiid  give  due  notice  of  their  epproMh*  la  th» 
first  iDstam:e,  w^en  the  sheriff  arrived  at  theiwQee,  on  the  omer  of  which  h» 
was  to  serve  a  writ  of  possession,  he  found  it  surrounded  b^  a  body  of  men,  wha 
resisted  hie-  atterontiy  and  defeated  bis  purpose.  Complaints  were  sent  to  Lord 
Donmore,  then  Governor  of  Ilew-Torlc,  aeoompenied  with  tbe  namee  of  tihe 
leaders  of  the  "  riotous  and  tumultuous"  asuemblacre  ;  and  th«  Governor  forth- 
with published  a  proclamation  on  the  Ist  da;y  of  November,  177U,  denouncing  this 
presunptaons  act,  and  eommancBng  the  Sheriff  of  Albany  Covnty  to  apprehend 
the  offenders,  whose  names  had  been  mentioned,  and  commit  them  to  safe  cus- 
tody, \hfX  they  might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment;  aatborizing  him  to  call 
to  hie  aesietanee  the  'peese  ttmUatAt^  or  the  whole  power  of  the  country.  But 
proolaui'ations  were  of  as  little  avail  as  writs  of  possession  ;  and  the  sheriff*  wae 
never  lucky  enough  to  seize  any  of  the  riotersi  who,  doubtless,  had  the  fbre^ 
thought  to  keep  out  of  hie  teadi. 

The  next  exploit  was  at  the  house  of  James  Brackenridge,  whose  farm  was 
within  the  township  of  Bennington,  and  on  whom  the  sheriff  came  to  serve  a 
writ.  "Die  honee  wae  filled  with  armed  men,  who  treeted  this  civil  officer  with 
much  disrespect,  and  set  his  authority  nt  nought.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
Returned  with  a  posse,  such  as  he  could  collect  fur  tiie  purpose ;  but  in  this 
instamw  he  wae  again  repelled  by  a  still  more  numerous  party,  armed  with  mus- 
kets, which  they  presented  at  the  breasts  of  the  sheriff  and  his  apsociates,  and 
exhibited  other  attitudes  of  menace  and  contempt,  against  which  these  pacific 
meesengefBi  armed  only  with  the  romdatee  and  terrors  of  the  law,  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  contend.  The  rioters,  as  they  were  called,  and  perhaps  by  no  very 
forced  construction  of  language,  came  off  a  second  tiu>e  triumphant;  and  thue 
the  boldness  of  their,  resolutions  received  a  new  incitement.  These  examples, ' 
%9wever,  did  not  deter  the  civil  ofhcers  from  endeavorinjr  to  discharge  their  duty. 
They  appeared  in  other  places,  and  in  ope  or  two  inh.tances  with  success ;  but 
they  eooki  not  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  people,  who  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon 
their  movements,  and  who,  when  they  caught  the  intruder?,  resorted  to  a  mode 
of  punishment  less  perilous  tlian  that  with  powder  and  ball,  but  attended  with 
■canSelj  leas  iad^^i^  tt>  4m  unlbrtaBater  ettflbren.  This  enmsaary  fvooess  wa» 
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denominated  ekatUnmnU  mlh  tkt  imgt  ^ tJui  vtiUamumf  a  pliiaaaokcy  44o  mgain 
.  ficaot  to  need  explanation. 

Ae  open  war  now  existed,  and  hostilities  had  commenced,  the  Green  Mountain 
B9y$t  u  the  belligerents  were  denominated,  thought  it  adniaUe  to  organize  their 
fbreea  and  prepare  ftr  the  eonteet  in  a  naniier  worthy  of  the  eanM  at  itake.  In 
all  the  feats  of  enterprise  and  danger,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  state  policy,  Ethan 
Allen  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  adviser  and  actor.  It  was  natural,  that,  in 
arranging  their  milita^  estabhshment,  the  people  should  look  up  to  htm  as'the 
*  person  best  qualiiied  to  be  placed  at  its  head.  He  was  appointed  colonel-com- 
mandaut,  with  several  capiains  under  him,  of  whom  the  most  noted  were  Seth 
Warner  and  Renaember  Baker.  Committeee  of  aafety  were  likewiae  ohoeen,  and 
•ntrusted  with  powers  for  regulating  local  affairs.  Conventions  of  delegates, 
'repreaeniing  the  people,  assembled  from  time  to  time,  and  passed  resolves  and 
adopted  meaaorea,  vmcb  tended  takarmoisiae  tiehr  aentioieiita  and  eonoentiata 
their  vfibrta. 

Among  the  punishmenta  inflicted  by  the  united  Green  Mountaia 
Boys,"  on  spies  and  refractory  members  of  Iheir  society,  the  foUowing 
amusing  example  is  given  by  Mr.  Sparks : — 

In  the  nridst  of  these  rifora,  the  mode  of  punishment  was  sometimes  rather 
ludicrous  than  severe.  In  the  town  of  Arlington  lived  a  doctor,  who  openly  pro- 
fessed himself  a  partiian  of  New- York,  and  was  accustomed  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  the  convention  and  committees,  espousing  the  canie  of^tbe  Ne<(7-¥ork 
claimants,  and  odvisine^  people  to  purehue  lands  under  their  title.  He  was  ad- 
monished by  his  n^ighhors,  and  made  to  understand,  that  this  tone  of  conversation 
was  not  acceptable,  and  was  raqoeated  to  change  it,  or  at  least  to  show  his  pru- 
dence by  remaining  silent.  Fur  firom  operating  any  reform,  these  faints  only 
atifred  up  the  ire  of  the  courageous  doctor,  who  forthwith  armed  himself  with 
pistoW  and  other  weapons  of  deienoe,  proclaiming  his  sentimdhts  more  boldly 
than  ever,  setting  opposition  at  defiance,  and  threatening  to  try  the  full  effects  of 
bis  personal  prowess  and  implements  of  warfare  on  any  man,  who  ahould  have 
>  the  temerity  to  approach  him  with  an  unfriendly  design.   Such  a  boast  was  likely 

to  call  «p  the  martial  spirit  of  his  opponents,  who  aeeordingly  came  upoa  the 
doctoral  an  iintrnarded  inornwirt,  and  obliged  him  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He 
was  thence  transferred  to  the  Green  Mountain  Tavern,  in  Bennington,  where  he 
was  arraigned  be^re  the  committee,  who,  not  Batiafii»d  with  hi»  defence,  aea^ 
tenced  him  to  a  novel  pnoiahment,  which  thay  ordered  to  bo  put  in  immadiafo 
executiopr.  .  • 

Before  the  doOr  of  thlo  taTem,  which  aenred  the  doable  purpoee  of  a  cowrt- 
bonat  and  an  inn,  stood  a  sign-post  twenty-five  feet  high,  the  top  of  which  was 
wiomed  with  the  skin  of  a  catamount,  stuffed  to  the  size  of  life,  with  its  liead 
torhed  towards  New-Tork^  and  its  jaws  distended,  ebowing  large  naked  teeth, 
and  grinning  terror  to  all  who  should  approach  from  that  quarter.  It  was  the 
judgement  of  the  court,  tliat  the  contumacious  doctor  should  be  tied  in  a  clwir, 
and  drawn  np  by  a  rope  to  the  catamount,  where  be  was  to  remain  aoapendew 
two  hours  ;  which  punishment  was  inflicted,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  as- 
semblage of  people,  much  to  4heir  satisfaction  and  merriment.  The  doctor  was 
then  let  dowD)  and  permllted  to  depart  to  hioown  houaa.. 

The  most  important  event  in  Col.  Allen's  military  career  waa  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga.   Of  thie  the  following  aceotint  is  giveirr— 

The  march  was  pursued 'according  to  the  original  plan,  and  Colonel  Allen 
arrived  without  mo)eatalioir  on  the  shore  of  the  hdie,  opposite  to  Ticonderoga.  It 

was  important  to  have  affoide,  who  waa  acquainted  with  the  grounds  around  the 
fortress,  and  the  places  or  sccess.  Allen  made  inquiries  as  to  these  points  of  Mr. 
Beman,  a  Armer  residing  near  the  lake  in  Shoreham,  who  answered,  that  be 
seldom  crossed  to  Ticonderoffa,  and  was  little  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
its  situation;  but  that  his  sonl'iathan,  a  young  lad,  passed  much  of  his  time  there 
*  in  company  with  the  boys  of  the  garriaon.  Nathan  was  called,  and  appeared,  by 
liis  anHwers,  to  he  familiar  with  every  nook  in  the  fort,  and  every  passage  and 
by-path  by  which  it  could  be  approached.  In  the  eye  of  Colonel  Alien  ite  was 
the  ToiypocaoDte  thread  out  the  beat  ftvwieo>  end  tj  the  eoaaa«k  of  thoftlhet 
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and*  Httte  pemuaion,  Utthan  Beman  was  engaged  to  be  the  guide  of  the  party. 

The  next  step  was  to  jTrocuro  b«Mit<»,  w  liich  were  very  deficient  in  nuniiH  r,  as 
neitiier  Captain  Herrick  uor  Captain  Douglahs  had  sent  any  IVoui  Skenesborough 
er  Pan  ton.  Ei!rhty-tiMee<^en  onfy  liad  crossed,  when  tlie  day  bewan  to  dawn ; 
nnd  while  the  boats  were  sent  back  tor  tke  cear  diviilea}  GotoMl-HSeik  jreaoived 
to  ni<»ve  inunediuteiy  atfainst  the  iort.  '  • 

He  drew  up  his  men  in  tltree  ranks,  addressed  Uieni  in  a  shcnt  harangue, 
ordered  them  to  fare  tn  (lie  ri<^ht,  and,  phicinfr  himself  at  the  liead  nf  tin-  uiitidle 
file,  led  them  t>iiently  l)ut  witli  a  fpiick  step  up  tlie  heights  on  wiiich  tiie  furlreL>s 
Stood,  nnd  before  the  nun  rose  lie  Imd  enlendtlM  gale  and  iboiieid  1^  men  on  the 
parade  between  tbe  barracks.  Here  they  gafe  thfee  buzzas,  which  nroused  the 
8leepin<r  ihmatelB.  When  Colonel  Allen  paieed  the  gate,  a  sentinel  snaj>ped  his 
fustv  a"  iiim,  and  then  retiunted  under  a  covered  way.  Another  sentinel  niade.a  , 
thrust  at  an  officer  with  a  bayonet,  which  slightly  wounded  him.  Colonel  Allen 
returned  the  oomplimenC  with  a  cut  on  the  side  oi'lhe  soldier's  head,  at  which  be 
threw  down  his  musket  aiui  asked  ipiarter.  No  mora  resistance  was  made.  Allen 
~  demanded  to  be  shown  to  the  apartment  of  Captain  Delajilaoe,  the  commandant 
of  t6e  garrison.  It  was  pointed  otit,  and  Colonel  Allen,  with  Nathan  ^eman  at 
•Kiaalbow,  who  knew  the  way,  hastily  ascended  the  staire,  which  were  attached 
to  the  outside  of  the  barracksj  and  called  out  with  a  voice  of  thunder  at  the  door, 
ordering  the  astonished  ceptnn  instaatly  to  appear,  or  the  whole  garrison  sboold 
be  sacrificed.  StarlK  d  at  so  strax^and  uheXpect<-d  a  sininiions,  Tie  spran<^  from 
his  bed  and  opened  tlie  door,  when  che  first  sidut]^tion  of  his  boisterous  and  unrea- 
sonable visiter  was  an  order  immediately  to  surrender  ther  fort.  Robbing  his 
«  eyes  and  tryiiii.''  to  collt  ct  his  scattered  senses,  tlie  captain  a^ked  by  what  author- 

ity he  presumed  to  make  such  a  demand.  la  the  unioe  pf  the  Great  Jehovah 
and  the  Continental  Congress,"  replied  Airem  Not  accustomed'  to  hear  much  of 
the  Continental  Cciiirrcss  in  this  remote  conuT,  nor  t')  respect  its  nnlIiorit\-  when 
he  did,  the  counnaodunt  be^an  to  speak  ;  but  Colonel  Alien  cut  sliort  the  tliread 
of  his  discourse  by  lifting  his  sword  over  hie  heed,  and  reiterating  tlie  demand  for 
an  immediate  surrender.  Ilavm;.;'  ii/itlu  r  permission  to  arijue  nor  power  to  resisti 
Captain  Delaplace  submitted^  ordering  his  mcu  to  parade  without  acius,  and  the 
garrison  was  given  np  to  the  victors. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  Mr.  Sparks  m  his  very  interest- 
ing narrative  of  Mr.  Allen'^  capture  and  imprisonmeQt  by  the  British, 
of  his  being  carried  in  chains  to  EnglaiMl,  and  pi  bis  finiii  return  to 
liberty,  in  consequence  ef  nn  exchange  of  prisoners  negotiated  between 
Genoru!  Wa^ihini^ton  antl  tiio  British  commander.  Ills  career,  after 
his  restoration  to  liis  country,  was  in  koepiui;,*  with  the  (jualitics  of 
mind,  shown  in  his  early  adventures.  Boldness  m  coBceptiou,  vigor 
in  execution^,  honesty  in  intention,  a  firm  reliance  on  his  own  re- 
sources, marked  all  his  efforts,  both  in  peace  and  wsTr  The  following 
excellent  samgiary  closes  Mr.  Sparks's  work : — 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  msh,  who  holds 
a  place  of  some  noforiefv  in  the  history  of  his  ti;nes.  His  character  was  strongly 
marked,  both  by  its  excellencies  and  dett-cts ;  but  it  may  safely  bt-  said,  that  the 
latter  were  attributable  more  to  circu instances  beyond'his  control,  tlmn  to  any 
orijrinal  oblitpnty  of  liis  mind  or  heart.  Tlie  want  of  early  education,  and  the 
habits  acquired  by  his  pursuits  in  a  rude  and  uncultivated  state  of  society,  were 
obstacles  to  his  attainment  of  somoof  the  higher  and  better  qualities,  which  were 
not  to  be  overcome.  A  ronfrlmrss  of  niarmers  and  coarseness  of  lansruajre,  a  pre- 
sumptuous way  of  reasoning  upua  all  subjects,  and  his  religious  scepticism,  nia^ 
be  traced  to  these  sources.  Faults  of  this  stamp,  and  otliers  akin  to  them,  admit 
of  no  defence,  tlmu^fh,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  their  causes,  they  may 
have  claims  to  a  charitable  judgement.  Had  his  understandinsr  been  weak,  his 
temperament  less  ardent-,  his  dispositieh  less  inquisitive,  and  his  desire  of  lionora* 
ble  distiuction  less  eaijer.  the  world  would  probably  never  have  beard  of  his 
faults  ;  tlif  shield  of  insigniticance  wouid  havi  covered  them  ;  but  it  was  his  des- 
.  tiny  lo  he  conspicuous,  without  the  art  to  conceal  or  culture  to  sotten  his  foibles. 
\el  there  is  much  tn  admire,  in  the  character  of  Ethan  Allen.  He  was  brave, 
generous,  and  frank,  true  to  his  friends,  true  to  liis  country,  consistent  and 
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unyielding  in  his  purposes,  seeking  at  all  times  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
luaakind,  a  lover  of  social  harmony, .and  a  determined  I'ue  to  the  artifices  of  injusr 
tiee  and  the  •ncroaehments  of  power.  Pew  have  aufiered  man  in  the  eaaee  of 
freedom,  few  hnve  borne  their  sufferinr-s  with  a  firmer  constancy  or  a  loflier 
■|»irit.  liia  courage,  even  when  apparently  approaching  to  raabnesg,  was  calm 
tnd  deliberate.  No  man.  probably  ever  poeiBWcd  this  attribute  ia  a  more  remark- 
able degree.  Ife  was  eccentric  and  nmbitinus,  but  these  weriknesses,  ifBOch  they 
were,  never  betrayed  him  into  acts  dishunuruble,  unworthy,  or  eeliiah.  His  ene- 
miee  never  had  eanee  to  question  his  magnanimity,  nor  hia  friendi  to  regret  con- 
fidence misplaced  or  expectations  disappointed.  He  was  kind  and  benevolent, 
humane  and  placable.  In  short,  whatever  may  have  been  his  peculiarities,  or 
however  these  may  have  diminished  ^he  weight  of  hie  influence  and  the  value  of 
his  public  services,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  was  a  num  of  very  considerable 
importance  in  the  sphere  of  his  activity,  and  that  to  no  individual  among  her 
patriot  foiindere  is  the  State  of  Veroiont  more  indebted  for  the  basis  of  her  Ired 
inatitatioiis,  and  the  sehieTeoieat  of  her  independenee,  than  to  GTaai  Aixin. 

The  Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Library  of  Reference.    Parts  IV, 
V,mdVl. 

To  review  a  dictionary  of  quotations  woold  be  an  absurdity.  To 
,  tead  it  would  be  a  greater.  To  coiuult  it  for  any  horoan  purpose 
whatever,  would  be  the  greatest.  We  shall  therefore  stop  over  the  first 
portion  of  the  above  volume  without  comment.  The  Mnthetnatics  and 
Pliysics,  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  Geology,  we  shall  treat  iu  the  same 
unceremonious  manner. 

The-  Sketch  of  American  Literature,  though  brief,  contains  many 
interesting  facts.  It  seelns  to  be  supposed,  by  some  people;  that  we 
have  no  literature.  Now  this  is  a  most  unlucky  mistake.  In  some 
departments  our  country  ia  unrivaled.  In  political  literature,  our 
writers  have  never  been  surpassed.  The  productions  of  the  Revolu- 
tion are  marked  by  nn  energy  of  thought,  a  strength  of  language,  and 
a  jushiess  of  feeling,  which  set  them  in  tb&  very  highest  rank  of  lite- 
'  rarj  works.  Washingtcm,  Franklin,  Morris,  Adams,  and  a  host  of 
others,  whose  works  are  by  degrees  rising  ta  public  notice,  form  a 
constellation  of  writers,  of  which  any  nation  might  be  proud.  Our 
writers  of  fictions,  and  our  poets,  of  later  times,  arc  well  known,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Our  sculptors  and  painters  already  hold  a 
most  distingoished  place.  Oor  architects— here,  alas !— :but  to  go 
back.  Mr.  AUstim  and  Mr.  Newton  are  acknowledged,  masters  in 
their  respective  styles  of  painting.  Mr.  Auger,  a  self-taught  sculptor, 
has  given  several  pieces  of  promising  merit.  Mr.  Greenough  bids  fair 
to  rival  the  greatest  sculptors  in  the  world.  These  names  are  but  a 
specimen.  We  say,  then,  we  have  an  American  School  of  Literature, 
and  an  American  School  of  Art,  and  therefoire  we  are  glad  to  see 
attempts  making  to  give  our  mental  efforts  a  place  in  literary  history. 
The  work  before  us  is  but  a  rapid  ontlinc.  Many  materials  exist  tliat 
would  afford  valuable  assistance  in  tilling  it  out.  The  series  of  Amer- 
ican Biography,  (written  by  Samuel  L.  Knapp,)  is  a  collection  of  lives 
written  with  great  spirit,  it  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able portbn  of  the  book.  In  aome  respects  it  is  not  so  accurate  as  it 
ought  to  be  and  might  be.'  We  notice  such  mistakes  as  this, — "  the 
Rev.  George  Noyes  is  now  a  clergyman  in  the  state  of  New-York." 
p.  204.  Mr.  George  R.  Noi/e^,  tlic  gentleman  alluded  to,  is  not  a 
clergyman  in  JNew-York,  but  in  a  flourishing  town  in  the  western  part, 
of  Biaaiaebaaetts,  where  he  ia  prbeecuting,  with  indefatigable  zeal,  hia 
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leaned  and  uaefiil  labors.   These  mistakes  often  occur  when,  as  in 

this  case,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  avoid  them.  But,  in  general,  the 
sketches  are  written  in  a  graceful  and  flowing  style,  and  with  a  good 
knowledge.of  the  facts,  gathered  from  long-continned  and  extensive 
research.  The  life  of  George  B.  English  is  remarkably  interesting. 
The  life  of  the  painter  Stuart  is  also  drawn  up  with  ability.  On  the 
whole,  we  recommend  this,  part  of  the  volume,  as  containing  .much 
varied  and  pleasant  reading.  But  there  is  one  drawback.  It  is  printed 
with  a  censurable  disregard  to  typographical  accuracy.  The  author 
quotes  occasionally  a  passage  in  the  Latin  language,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  his  subject ;  but  these  passages  are  filways  so  exe- 
crably printed,  that  a  decent  Latin  scholar  would  find  it  impoerible  to 
nniderstand  them  without  a  very  inconvenient  amount  of  labor.  This 
is  a  serious  thing.  Either  a  bo^  is  worth  printing,  or  it  is  not  If  it 
is  worth  printing,  it  ought  to  be  correctly  printed.  Publishers  mistake 
their  own  interest  grievously,  when  they  hurry  into  the  world  a  book 
with  all  the  imperfections  of  careless  printing  oo  its  head,  for  the  sake 
of  a  small  saving^  or  of  anticipating  a  rival. 


'OUR-  FILE. 

On  hand  for  publication — 

*'  Allan  Cunningham's  liife  of  Burns;"     '  - 

"  Time's  Day-Book  and  Ledger 

"  Notburga— a  German  Legend;'* 

"  Happiness  more  dependent  on  mortelvtB  than  our  amditumi'* 

«*  The  Bishop  and  his  Cats." 

**  Hieroeles  in  Boston**  has  mnt  u»  a  buket  fiill  of  aroall  arUeles,  which  will  be 

of  great  use  in  filling  up  chinkg.  We  have  also  a  few  poetical  contributions  from  a 
young  lady,  for  which  we  found  no  place  among  the  original  papers.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  them 

THE   BKLLk's  SOMLOqWT. 

•  It  rainii !  it  ruins  I   I  wish  I  bad 
A  million  slaves,  or  inoTel  , 
I  do  declare,  it  is  too  bad, 
To  sec  the  rain-drops  pour. 
'  Hrslavesl  Ol  tbcy  should  catch,  somebow, 
Esdl  dtOp  before  it  fell ; 
At  my  conmand  they'd  bomlilj  bow,  , 
And  never  due  iv«d.         »  ^ 

It  blows !  it  blows !  and  pa  has  said 
Tbat  I  have  got  a  cold : 
•   I  stia'a't  be  there  to  night,  and  Fred, 
*  Poor  Fred  !  won't  me  behold. 

And  then  (here  '0  VVatkins,  and  Pitz  Jamei^ 

There  'a  Gilbert  Bmce,  the  dear ! 
There 's  whinkered  Hani,  tnS  princely  BqPMS, 
Will  think 't  is  very  queer. 

It  hails  1  it  hails  !  and  .Sarah  Prime 

Will  certainly  be  there  I 
Aod  when  she 's  trying,  all  the  time, 

My  eonqaeats,  proud,  to  share  ! 
'  My  eoovieeta !  eh  i   1  need  not  ask 

Mdie  slevei,  to  do  my  will, 
To  count  tbem  np  wmud  be  a  taalc—  _ 

IbopelsbiUiOMllI. 

audarUi$,Mu$,va4.  .  a.d.h. 


CoBBBonoM.  In  tbe  letteie  ofM.  Carey, »  few .  errora  beye  escaped,  wbidi  flM  teader  is  le* 
quested  to  comet.  Oo  iib«b  AM,  it  is  stated  that  Mijor  Jsekatin  was  tlw  jmbltalier  ef  ibe  UtdtuA 
states  Gazette :  it  was  tbe  JPsKCmoI  BggitUr  that  be  poblisied.  Page  .'106.  Use  ^-tat  •■IsMeii 
rents,"  read  "  laid  on  frswid  nnts.**  ftame  pass,  line  19— flir  «  real  ami  pdisoBBl,**  lead  U  real 

9r  penonal." 
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UNITED  STATES.  . 

CoHORESs.  The  prominent  topic  of 
debate  in  ixrth  Houses  of  Conirrees  con- 
tinues to  be  the  Removal  of  the  Public 
Money  from  the  United  SUtes  iiault, 
and  the  collateral  qoestions. 

In  the  Scniitf,  March  28,  the  question 
was  taken  on  sundry  isesolutions,  offered 
at  the  corameneementof  the  0es«ion,1>y  ' 
Mr.  Clay.    The  first,  viz. 

**  Resolved,  'iliat  the  reasons  assign- 
ad  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  -for 
the  removal  of  the  money  of  the  United 
States,  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  branches,  ooromn- 
nicated  to  Congress  on  tlu»  4tli  dfly  of 
December,  l&'Si,  are  unsatisfactory  and 
insaffictent,''  was  taken  by  yeas  and 
na^s,  as  follows,  and  carried  in  the 
amrmative : — 


Ym—Meana.  Bibb,  Black,  Colhoun.  Ciay, 
CIsjton,  Ewing,  FieUnghuysen,  Kent,  Knight, 
Lel||i.  HanRum,  Naodain,  Poindexter,  Porter, 
Pmntua,  Preston,  Bobbins*  Bilsbee,  Bniitb, 
Bouthard,  HpragoQ,  Swift,  ToniUns»u,  Tyler, 
Wannman,  Wcbstpr— 21?.  .^'lty«— Hessfi.  Ben- 
ton, Brown,  Forsyth^  Gnindy,  Hendriclis,  Dill, 
Kane,  King  of  Alabamn,  KinK  of  Geurt^in, 
Linn,  McKean,  Moore,  .Morrin,  Robiuson,  Shej) 
ley,  Tallmadge,  Tiptoe,  White,  Wilkins, 
Wright— 30. 

The  second  resolution,  aAm  modifica- 
tion by  Mr.  CliU',  as  follows,  wai  also 

carried  in  the  aihrmati^  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Preiiident,  in 
the  late  Kxeciitive  proceedinirs  in  rdri- 
tion  to  the  public  revenue,  hns  assumed 
upon  himself  authority  and  power  not 
conferred  by  the  ConHtitution  andLlws, 
but  in  derogation  uf  both. 

r«M— Metenu  Bibb,  Black,  Crihoun,  Clay, 
ClSfton,  Ewinfc,  FrclinjilmyBen,  llendrirlvs, 
Ksst,  Kinj;  of  Georcia,  Kniffiit.  Ixii^h.  .Mau- 

K,  Naudain,  Poindcxter,  Potter,  Prentiss, 
ton.  Bobbins,  8ilsbee,  Smith,  SoOthanl, 
Sprsfiie,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  WagiounaD, 
Webster-4IB.  Ate«— Messrs.  Benton,  Bro#n, 
Fois]nh.anmdy,flai,KaBe,Kinc<ir  Alabama, 
Lfain,  McKean,  Monre,  Motris,  Boblnson, 
Sheplejr,  TBUniBdf^  TijitoB,  White,  WUUns, 
Wright— 18.  • 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

April  3,  after  many  days  of  laborious 
and  somewhat  an  wry  discussion,  on  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  on  the  tin]))ect  of  the  Deposites, 
the  Previous  Question  was  called  for 
and  eaoriad— «jea  114;  noes  106.  Sev- 


eral distinrruished  meml)ers  were  thus 
precluded  from  an  intended  share  in  the 
debate.  In  refeMnee  to  this  important 
question,  the  followinir  nnah  sls  of  tht 
vote  is  worthy  of  preservation  : — 
Analysis  of  the  votv  u  |K>n  the  tovtous  Qasstlon. 

StdUt.  Ten.     JVbys.  Tirfiritnt. 

Maine,  7  10 

New-Hampshire,  4  0  1 
Massachusetts,        19  2 

Rhode-Island,  110 

Conneeticttt,  0  "6  0 

Vermont,  0  '6  0 

I^ew-York,  98  9  3 

New-Jersey,  6.  -0  1 

Pennsylvania>  11  16         I  " 

Delaware,  0.1  0 

Maryland,  3  4  1 

Virjrinia,  fi  12  3 

Norih-Carolina,  C  7  0 

South-CaroUna,  0,8  1 

neorijia,  3  3  3 

Kentucky,  4  7  2 

Tennessee,  18  1  0 

Ohio,  11  8  0 

Louisiana,  0  2  1 

Indiana,  6  2^ 

Mississippi,  110 

Illinois,  2  10 

Alabama,  4  0  1 

MiMouri,  0  2  .0 

'106  90 

The  vole  was  talcen  separately  rm 
each  of  the  resolutions  roportt  d  by  tlie 
committee,  and  decided  as  tollovvs  : — 

1.  Resohed,  That  the  Bank  of  the 
United  Stales  ought  not  to  be  re-char- 
tered.    Yras  r.f),  Xtiys  82. 

2.  Resolved.  That 'the  pnblir  depos- 
ites ought  not  to  be  restored  to  tiie  Bonk 
of  the  Unitad  StatM. 

Yea.*.  MeMTK.  J.  Adamf,  Win,  Allen,  An- 
Thonv,  Beale,  Bean,  Beardsley,  Beaumnnt,  J. 
Veil,' J.  niair,  Rorkce,  Hntin,  Bouldin,  Brown, 
Bunch,  I»i|-num.  Cnintin  lfnu,  fnnnirhael,  Carr, 
Casey,  C-haney,  Chinn,  Samuel  (Mark,  Clay, 
Coflee,  Coninsr,  rnm>or,  Hay,  Kickiiison,  Dick- 
erfton,  DuHtap,  Fmoti  r.  Win.  K.  Fuller,  Gnl- 
bnu'th,  Cillcl,  (iilini  r,  J(is(  |»li  Hall,  Thtmias  H. 
II.ill,  II;ilsi  V,  Ihum  r,  Ilnnnrcan,  Joseph  M. 
IlaiiMT,  llnirison,  llnthaway,  Ilitu  kinx,  llawes, 
Hriulcrsnii,  llowrll,  lliililinrd,  Alx-I  Hiintinpton, 
Ince,  Jarvis,  Hiclinrd  M.  Jnhnsftn,  Noadiah 
Jfilinson,  Cave  Johnson,  Si'nliorii  Jdncs,  Itcnj. 
Jones,  EUiwarA  Kavanaicii,  Kinnaid,  Lane,  Im^ 
sing,  Xapoite,  Lawrsnse,  Luke  Im, 
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Lee,  Leavltt,  Lmll,  Lacai.  Lyon,  Little,  Abi- 
jah  Mann,  Jofl  K.  Mann,  Mardis,  John  Y.  Ma- 
•on,  Moses  Ma«)ti,  Mc(^arty,  Mcliityre,  MrKaj', 
McKinly,  McLenc,  McVean,  Miller,  ilcnry 
Mitcbell,  MublAnbiirg,  Murphy,  Usguod,  Page, 
Fuke,  Fuker,  fattenon,  Duiee  J.  Sitveni  fw^ 
ton,  Aaoklin  Pierce,  Pieraoo,  Plammer,  Pdk, 
fiope,  Scbenck,  Schley,  Shina,  UhuleB  Blade, 
Snito,  Spangler,  Speight,  Standtfer,  Btoddert, 
Sutherland,  William  Taylor,  Francis  Tliomas, 
Thompeon,  Turrill,  Vanderpiiol,  Vintuii,  V\  ag- 
ener,  Waid,  Waidwell,  Wayne,  Webster, 
Wbanon— 119.  JWiy».  Meflsra.  J.  Q,.  Adams, 
Heman  Allen,  John  J.  Allen,  Chilton  Ailan, 
Archer,  Ashley,  Banka,  Barber,  Baroitz,  Bar- 
ringer,  Baylies,  Rcaty,  JaineH  M.  Bell,  Biiincy, 
Brif^gs.  Bull,  Burd,  Cai>e,  Can)])bell,  Chambers, 
Gbilton,  riioatp,  Claiborne,  William  riark, 
Clayton,  Clowncy,  Corwin,  Caulter,  Ciane, 
CrfTkett,  Darlinpton,  Warren  R.  Uavia,  Amos 
Dnvis,  Davenport,  Ik-berry,  I)teitiin;t,  Denncy, 
Dennis,  Dicksun,  Diinraii,  Kllsu urtii,  Evans, 
Edward  Krerrlt,  Horar*^  Kvorf  it,  Kwing,  Felder, 
Fillmore,  Foot,  Foster,  Fhilo  C.  I'uller,  Fulton, 
Gbulson,  Gordon,  Graham,  (•ruvjiiiii,  GrennelL, 
Griffin,  Hiland,  Hall,  Hard,  llaniiii,  James 
Harper,  flazcltine,  Heatli,  Jatx  z  W.  Huntington, 
Jackson,  V\'illiaiii  Ci.^t  Jnhiison,  Kitip,  Jjay, 
Lincoln,  Mrtrtnulalc,  Marshall,  McComus,  M&- 
Duffie,  McKi  ijuan,  Mercer,  Milligan,  Moore, 
PInckney,  I'otts,  Ramsay,  Itccd,  Rcucber,  Sel- 
den,  Wm.  B.  Shepard,  Aug.  H.  t^hepnerH,  Wm. 
Blade,  Sloane,  Stewart,  William  K  Teytor, 
Philemon  Thomas, I'uuipkins,  Turner, Tweedy, 
Vance,  Waunouch,  Edward  D.  White, Fredene 
WMttlesey,  Eli^a  Whittlesey,  Wilde,  Wni- 
fams,  Wilson,  Yonnp— 103. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  State  Banks 
otigbt  to  be  coatinued  as  tha  places  of 

deposite  of  the  public  monej,  and  that 
it  is  expedient  for  Congress  to  make 
further  provision  by  law,  prescribing  the 
mode  of  selection,  the  securities  to  be 
taken,  and  the  manner  and  terms  on 
which  they  are  to  be  amploved.  Yea9 
117;  .Yaijs  105. 

4.  Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of 
aaoartaining,  as  iar  as  practicame,  the 
cause  of  the  commercial  embarrassment 
and  distress  complained  of  by  numerous 
citixaas  of  t1)e  United  States,  in  sundry 
memorials  which  have  been  presented 
to  Congress  at  the  present  session,  and 
of  inquiring  \vhether  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  tne  United  Slates  has  been 
violated,  and  also  what  corruptions  and 
abuses  have  existed  in  its  management; 
whether  it  has  used  its  corporate  power, 
or  money  to  control  the  press,  to  inter- 
fere in  politics,  or  influence  elections, 
and  whether  it  haa  had  any  agencjr,. 
through  its  management  or 'money,  in 
produr  inj^  the  existing  pre.ssure,  a  se- 
lect cpmmitteq  be  appointed  to  inspect 
the  books  and  examine  into  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  said  Bank,  who  shall  report 
whether  tlie  provisions  of  the  charter 
hare  been  Tiolated  or  not,  and  also  what 
abuses, corruptions,  or  iiinlpractices  have 
existed  in  the  management  ef  said 
Bknlk,  and  that  'the  said  committee  be 
authorized  to  send  for  jjorsons  and  pa- 
perS|  and  to  summon  and  examine- wit- 


nosies  on  oath,  and  lo  •zaraiae  into  t)io 

affairs  nf  tlif  Bank  and  Branches ;  and 
they  are  further  authorized  to  visit  the 
principal  Bank,  or  any  of  its  BraneheSy- 
for  the  pur{)Ose  of  inspectincr  the  books, 
correspondence,  accounts,  and  other  pa* 
pers  connected  with  Its  management  or 
bueinesR ;  and  (hat  the  gaid  committee 
be  required  to  report  the  result  uf  such 
investtgation,togetb«r  with  the  eridenea 
they  may  take,  at  as  early  a  day  a» 
practicable.    Yeas  174 JVays  41. 

Thefbllowinggenflemen  compose  the 
Committee  appointed  under  the  fourth 
Resolution : — Messrs.  Thomas  of  Marv* 
land,  Everett  of  Massachusetts,  Mnn- 
Icnburg  of  Pennsylvania,  Mason  of 
Virginia,  Ellsworth  of  ConnecUci|ty 
Mann  of  New*Tork,  and  Lytle  of  Ofafo. 

Important  Erccutire  Message.  On  the 
17th  of  April,  the  President^the  Unit- 
ed States  transniilted,  1iy  his  private 
secretary,  to  the  Senate,  a  Message,  of 
which  tb^  Ibllowiag  is  a  synopsis,  pre* 
pared  bv  the  editors  of  the  National  In* 
telligencer : — 

.  The  Message  begins  by  reciting  the 
resolutions  passed  hy  the  Senate  ;  and, 
coDsiderinff  it  the  duty  of  the  president 
to  proteef  bis  pfiTileges  from'eneroaeh- 
ment  by  every  means  in  his  power,  de- 
clares the  proceedings  of  tiie  Senate  to 
be  unprecedented  and  eoctraordinary, 
and  enters  faia  soleintf  protest  agahist 
them. 

Except  as  otherwise  specially  provided 
in  the  Constitution,  the  Messrii^e  de- 
clares the  rights  of  the  Executive  and 
of  the  Legislature  to  be  co-equal.  In 
this  view,  the  President  is  of  opinion 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  case  referred  to,  are  wholly  unau- 
thorized by  the  Constitution.  No  such 
power  as  the  Senate  has  assumed  is,  he 
says,  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
Constitution,  granted  to  either  branch 
oTthe  Legislature,  To  prove  this  he 
enters  into  a  "  brief  analysis"  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Senate  by 
the  Constitution.  Any  proposition  act- 
ed upon  by  the  Senate,  to  be  within  the 
sphere  of  its  j^wers.  he  argues,  must 
tend  to  legislative  action,  or,  in  its  een- 
cluMOn,  must  take  the  form  of  some 
ezectttiTe  or  legislative  act.  The  res- 
olutions In  qnestion,  he  says,  were  not 
a  legislative  act;  nor  did  they  ap]>lv  to 
any  treaty  or  nomination  before  the 
Senate  in  its  executive  capacity.  Nor 
did  they  relate  to  any  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  Senate  might  lawfully  act 
(In  reference  to  its  own  organisation, 
iVc.)  without  the  consent  or  tiie  other 
House. 
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TkBf  knff  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
no  warrant  in  the  Constitution.  They 
amount  to  an  impeachment,  if  the  Sen* 
•ate  had  the  power :  but  the  House  only 
has  powpr  to  impeach,  and  the  Senate 
only  power  to  try  impeachmenla  when 
fHreferred  by  that  body.  Tb»  RmoIq- 
tions,  the  President  says,  embrace 
charges  ul'  usurpation  and  viuliitioii  of 
the  Constitution,  impeachable  oflencev, 
uid  declare  the  President  to  be  guilty  of 
them ;  thus  attempting  to  exercise  all 
the  moral  power  of  impeachment,  with- 
out observing,  in  any  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  provisions  or  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  im- 

Siacbmentfl.  The  ReaolattOM,  he  fa^> 
•r  argues,  prejudge  a  ease  in  which 
the  Senate  might  have  been  called  upon 
to  act  judicially,  liad  the  House  of  B-ep- 
iwentativee  prefetnd  an  impeachment 
against  the  Presidcntt  ^c. 

The  wh^le  proceeding)  the  President 
'declares,  in  very  plain  terms,  to  haTa 
been  an  assumption,  by  the  Senate, 
of  powers  not  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  Gonstitntion,  and  ntteny  incom- 
patible with  that  instrument,  and  with 
the  plainest  dictates  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice. 

The  President  tlien  goes  on  to  object 
to  the  vaguenesa  of  the  Resolution  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  the  Executive. 
Though  comprehensive  enou|:jhj  he  saya 
it  contains  no  certainty  of  time,  place, 
or  ctrcnmstance,  which  induced  any  one 
Senator  to  vote  for  it.  Altliough  the 
Resolution,  as  originally  moved,  speci- 
fied certain  particular  acts  aireged  to  be 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
l.aws,  yet  at  the  close  of  the  debate  it 
was  so  .modified  as  to  particularize  noth- 
ing i  ^  proceeding  which  the  President 
Tery  pointedly  condemns ;  for,  he  adds, 
if  the  resolution  had  been  pat  to  the 
Toto  in  its  original  form,  it  is  presumed 
it  would  have  received  the  sanction  of 
bat  fiiv  votes,  since  the  acts  specified 
in  it  were  clearly  not  contrary  to  the 
Constitution,  &e. 

The  Message  then  enters  into  an 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  views  which 
the  President  entertains  of  the  extent 
of  his  own  powers,  reviewing  the  pro- 
visions of  thQ  Constitution  respecting 
the  power  of  appointing  officers  of  Gov* 
ernnient,  and  the  construction  which 
they  iuLve  received  in  practice.  There 
.  is  no  snch  thing  as  officers  nnder  the 
control  of  Congress,  it  is  argued,  but 
those  which  spring  from  the  power  con- 
finrrcfd  upon  each  Honae  by  the  Consti« 
tution  to  choose  its  own  officers.  All 
the  other  officers^  except  Judges  and 
the  cMfficerp  of  courts,  are  appointed  by 


the  President,  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  subject  to  his 
will  and  pleasure,  through  the  power 
of  removal,  he  being  le^puiiKible  fiir 
their  good  conduct,  and  for  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws.  The  Treasury 
Department,  like  others,  is  wholly  Ex- 
ecutive in  its  character,  and  likewise  in 
its  responsibility.  The  custody  of  the 
public  money  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
that  department.  For  the  discliarge  of 
that  function,  it  is  responsible,  not  to 
Congress,  but  the  President.  The  law 
esteblishing  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Stetes  did  not,  the  Message  argues, 
change  the  relations  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  public  money:  it  did  not  releise 
the  tonne r  Irom  the  duty  of  directing 
where  the  public  money  should  be  kep^ 
nor  the  latter  ftom  the  Sxeentive  sn* 

Eerviaion  in  relation  to  the  discharge  of 
is  duties :  it  merely  superadded  a  re- 
quisition, that,  when  the  President 
should  think  fit  to  remove  it  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  Stetes,  the  reasons 
fat  wf>  doing  should  be  hid  befbce  Con- 
gress. So  glaring  had  been  the  abuses 
of  the  bank,  so  determined  it  appeared 
to  he  to  intorfbre  in  electionB,^and  to 
corrupt  the  press,  &z.  the  Message  says 
that  the  President  had  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  interpose,  to  cheek  the  Bank  in 
its  career,  lessen  its  power  to  do  mis- 
chief, &c.  and  in  doing  so,  remove  the 
disobedient  Secretary  who  refhsed  to 
act  in  the  case.  In  such  a  case  as  this 
the  Senate  had  no  right,  upon  the  gen- 
eral argument  of  the  Message,  to  inter- 
fere. If  the  Senate  had  a  right  to  inter- 
fere in  such  a  case,  says  the  Presidenti 
it  had  a  right  to  nuke  ite  inteif^ence 
effectual.  In  such  a  case,  some  future 
Senate  might,  in  order  to  make  such 
interforenoe  ^ective,  omit  to  perform 
their  own  constitutional  functions;  re- 
fuse to  pass  the  necessary  appropriation 
laws,  or  to  confirm  proper  nommations 
by  the  President, — thus  shadowing  out 
the  consequences  which  might  result 
from  such  an  usurping  disposition  oa 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  &c.  dtc. 

Tne  Message  then  adverts  to  cirenm* 
stences  connected  with  the  discussion 
and  passage  of  the  Resolution  censur- 
ing the  President,  who,  it  is  argued,  is 
the  direct  Representative  of  the  People, 
whiht  the  Senate  only  intermediately 
represente  them.  The  mstractions  firom 
tlie  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Maine, 
New-Jersey,  and  Ohio,  expressing  their 
attachment  to  the  President,  and  their 
hostility  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Stetes,  and  instructing  their  Senators 
to  vote  aeeocdingly,  are  all  .embodied  at 
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length  in  the  Message.  From  these 
SUtei,  the  Message  rajS}  four  Senators 
oat  of  the  twenty-aix  yoted  in  fkvor  of 
the  censure  of  the  President  :  had  they 
voted  aa  instructed,  twenty-two  only, 
out  of  foiiy-eigbt,  would  have  muic- 
tioned  the  aoooMlion  iguiwi  the  Proiir 
dent,  d£C. 

The  Meenge  then  goes  on  to  depict 
the  awful  consequences  which  might 
follow  from  a  submission  to  sucii  usur- 
pations, by  the  Semite,  of  the  ri<rht8  of 
the  Executive  ;  such  as  aristocracy, 
anarchy,  or  dismemberment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, Ae. 

The  President  also  vindicates  his  pri- 
vate reputation  from  implications  which 
he  ooBceivee  to  be  contained  in  the  vote 
of  censure,  &c. 

The  whole  Messaoe  concludes, — for 
the  reeaone  hriefly  hinted  at  atwve,  and 
other  reasons  which  are  not  enumerat- 
ed, (in  the  course  of  which  the  length 
of  terra  of  eervioe  and  Irresponsibilit  y 
of  Senators,  are  more  than  once  alluded 
to)— with  a  solemn  i'rotest,  which,  with 
Uie  Message,  the  Preaident  requests 
may  be  entered  at  large  opon  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Senate. 

MAINE. 

BvwtMn  College.  A  catalogue  has 
heen  recently  published,  by  which  it 
appfars  that  the  number  of  Medical 
Students  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion, is  80.  The  under  graduates  are 
I(>()  in  number,  viz  :  r5<"i  seniors,  jun- 
iors, 3o  sophomores,  and  oU  freshmen. 
The  Medical  Schofd  was  established  in 
1820.  Its  library  consists  of  about 
3,000  yolumea,  and  contains  an  exten- 
sive and  valuable  collection  of  plates. 
The  Anatomical  Cabinet,  formed,  in 

?art,  of  the  private  cabinet  of  the  late 
rofessor  Thillage  of  Paris.  There  are 
about  8,000  volumes  in  the  College  Li- 
brary; and  those  of  the  Peuetntan, 
Athentcan  nnd  Theolocrirnl  S<iciefien, 
together,  contain  volumes.  The 

fofiowittg  are  the  officers  of  goveminenf 
and  instruction  : — William  Allen,  Pres- 
ident; Parker  Cleaveland,  Professor  of 
Chemistn,  &e.;  John  Delamater,  Pro> 
fessnr  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic;  R.  D.  Miissey,  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Surgery ;  Sanrael  P. 
Newman,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  <S:c.; 
Alpheus  Packard.  Professor  of  Lan- 

guages;  James  M'Keen.  Profbssor  of 
>bstetric3  ;  Thomas  C.  Upham,  Profes- 
sor of  Ethics,  &c.;  William  Smith,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics ;  and  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  Professor  of  Modern  Xan* 
guages  and  Librarian. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  2d 
of  April,  having  been  in  aeseion  from 
the  first  day  of  January — the  longest 
sofsion  it  has  ever  held.  More  than 
900  acts  were  passed ;  roost  of  them 
establishing  or  making  addition?  to  the 
charters  of  private  corporations.  No 
new  Banks  were  incorporated.  Amongf 
the  most  important  acts  of  a  public 
character  were  those  which  relate  to  the 
Militia—to  the  Solemnization  of  Mar- 
riages— to  the  Protection  of  Sepulchres 
and  the  legalizing  of  the  study  of  Anat- 
omy— the  school  Fund — and  the  regu- 
lations respecting  Banks  and  Bankitoi^. 

General  Hospitnl.  From  the  report 
of  this  inslitutKui  just  published,  it 
appears  that  its  productive  property 
amounts  to  $11:^,750.  The  number  of 
cases  at  the  hospital  in  Boston,  in  1833, 
was  506.  Of  this  number,  522  were  ^ 
discharged  in  the  year — 273  well — 87 
much  relieved— 05  reheved — 53  not  re- 
lieved—7  unfit— 7  eloped— 31  died.  The 
number  received  at  the  McLean  Asylum 
at  Charlestown  during  the  year  1833, 
was  167, *of  whom  together  with  63  pire» 
vious  cases— 42  were  discharged  as  re- 
covered, and  13  as  much  improved. 
This  Asylum  was  opened  in  October, 
1818,  and  since  that  time  lOlTt  persons 
have  been  received.  Dr.  Gamaliel 
Bradford  is  Superintendent  of  the  Hos» 
pital,  and  Dr.  Ilufus  VVyman  physician 
of  the  Asylum.  The  expenses  of  both 
establishments  last  year  were  $14,323. 
I'he  late  Miss  Mary  Belknap  of  Boston 
bequeathed  more  than  $1)0,000  to  the 
Institution. 

I 

The  Institution  for  ike  Mud,  Ofltab- 
lished  in  Pearl-street,  Boston,  is  now  in 
successful  operation.  The  stables  for- 
merly attached  to  the  mansion  house, 
have  been  converted  into  school  rooms. 
In  order  to  provide  a  large  play  ground, 
the  estate  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion 
house,  and  fronting  on  Atkinson-street, 
'  has  been  purchased  for  $  1 4  ,<K)0.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  admitted  since 
September  last,  when  the  Institution 
was  opened,  is  38,  of  whom  34  remain. 
The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  ap- 
propriate $6,000  per  annum ;  Connect- 
icut $1000  per  annum  for  twelve  years ; 
New-ILimpphire  .^^'OO,  and  a  temporary 
appropriation  ;  and  Vermont  $1,200  for 
ten  years.  Mr.  Perkina^a  donation  was 
valued  at  $':^(l,000.  Within  a  month 
alter  his  donation  was  announced,  more 
than  $50,0((0  were  raised.  Dr.  8.  G. 
Howe  is  director  of  the  Institution  ;  Mr. 
Trencheri  principal  instructor;  and  Mr. 
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Lowell  Miison  teacher  of  music.  TIih 
Institutioa  optm  to  the  public  from  3 
to  5,  P.  M.  every  Satufday. 

i\EW-YORK. 
Governor  Marcy,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  submitted  to  ihe  Legislature  a 
Message,  recoinmending  a  Slate  Loan, 
of  ftva  or  aiasmilliona  of  dollifli,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  tlie 
^tate  Bunks,  and  to  meet  Uie  exigences 
growing  out  of  the  eiioomstances  of 
times,  tlie  embarraaanaeotB  in  the 
currency,  «&c.  A  bill  wan  aooa  afVer 
reported  in  the  Senate,  and  has  since 
passed  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, creating  a  five  per  cent,  stock, 
amounting  to  Si.x  Millions  of  Dollars, 
redeemable  in  twelve  years.  Four  mil- 
liona  of  this  etook  is  proposed  to  be 
loaned  to  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New- 
Tork,  i^d  two  millions  to  ke  sent  to 
tlie  Loan  Offices  in  diiferent  parts  of 
the  state,  to  be  loaned  when  the  super- 
visors of  the  respective  counties  deter* 
mine  that  they  are  in  need  of  aach  aid. 
The  four  millions  of  dollars  given  to 
New-York,  is  to  be  loaned  to  the  city 
Btmks.  The  bill  creates  a  Board  of 
oflicers  to  mana,,'!'  flic  stock,  cnnsistintr 
in  part  of  State  Oihccrs  and  of  persons 
tO'Oe  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Senate. 

Citij  Election.  An  election  ofJVIayor 
and  Aldermen  for  the  city  of  New- 
York,  oommetir  I  Mil  the  Ht)i  oT  Aprif, 
and  was  continued  three  days.  Partv 
tipirit  raged  with  great  animosity ;  and, 
in  some  of  the  wards,  tiie  most  dis- 
graceful acts  of  violence  and  brutality 
were  perpetrated.'  A  history  of  the 
aaoba  and  nol^  that  took  place,  can 
Aardly  be  written  with  impartiality  at 
the  present  time.  The  contest  was  be* 
Iween  the  friends  uf  the  N;iti(Uial  Ad- 
ministration, whom  their  opponents 
have  denominated  Toriw,  and  those  who 
oppose  the  measures  of  that  administra- 
tion, who  assumed  the  name  of  Whigs, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  the  "  Tory"  «eandi- 
date  for  Mayor,  succeeded  by  a  majority 
of  about  ll>0.  votes,  over  Mr.  Verplanck, 
his  opponent.  The  «*  Whigs"  suoeced- 
ed  in  electintr  a  majority  of  their  candi- 
dates in  the  city  council.  The  whole 
nomboff  of  votes  givMi  in  was  over 


35,000  !  We  use  the  terms  'Whig  and 
Tory  for  brevity  's  sake,  and  in  accord- 
ance Kith  tba  raemnmandatioBs  of 
Now-'Tork  editon. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  legislature  of  this  state,  during 
its  last  seijsion,  passed  a  very  severe  law 
for  the  regulation  of  SleaiurBoata,  the 
principal  provisions  of  which  are  pre- 
sented in  on  abridged  lorm,  in  the  Bal- 
timore Amerioan 

The  law  cstaFinshps  the  ofRce  of  stale  enpin- 
eer  for  the  (jort  of  New-Orleans.  The  duty  of 
the  engineer  is"  to  exainitie,  once  in  three 
months,  the  strenglb  ot  tlie  boilers  of  steam- 
boats plying  within  the  waters  of  the  state ;  to 
test  (hem  by  b.vdraolic  prefismre  to  three  times 
the  weight  uf  steam  they  may  be  8up|MMed  ca- 
palilc  of  carryinji;  an<i  to  furoisb  each  boat 
with  a  certificate  spi'cii^ingtUe  welglit  of  aleani 
wbich  may  be  safely  used.  In  ease  any  accident 
happens  on  board  of  any  boal,  not  posMsaing 
tiie  praperjeertiicates,neitlttrcaplaui.  owner, 
nor  ansfit,  can  ncover  any  elsin  Hot  migbt  or 
insnrance ;  the  owner  or  afsot  Is  laade  isspoo- 
sible  to  tlM  sHipi^er,  to  tfis  Adl  amount  or  all 
damage,  and  the  captain  ts  further  sulijeetod  to 
a  fine,  not  tew  than  9500,  nor  more  than  |9000, 
and  to  iBi|iri4onmcnt  for  nut  less  than  three 
niontlis,  nor  more  than  three  yenrs.  If  live^i 
are  lo«t,  the  fantain  i><  to  be  adjudL'fl  guilty  of 
manslnuchtcr.  Tlif  Haine  peimltit  s  tu  the  Hev- 
t  tal  pattH's,  ari'  [irnvidi-d  iti  ca-^L'  uf  ;in\  acci- 
dent in  iiav  iiiatinti,  Iriirn  over  loarliriy,  rarins, 
c.nryiii<;  liiyhfr  .'icniii  tliaii  the  (•crtUkMlf  al- 
lowrt,  or  any  a(-(  idcnl  "that  may  oceiir  ^^llile 
the  captain,  |iilo(,  or  encnui-r  i.t  en}:a<j>'d  in 
gamblitiffiir  atti  tidmi;  to  any  faille  of  clianreor 
na/.ard."  Tin-  siunr  pi  rialth's  are  provided  in 
case  of  any  accident  linni  piiti|)owder,  j^hipped 

illiiiiit  a  written  rmtire  of  the  tact  Iteinj!  post- 
ed in  tliree  conspicuous  ftarts  of  Vhe  iHiat. 
t^hippers  are  made  liable  to  a  flue  of  $200  for 
8hippin[!  pnipowdcr,  without  notice  to  tlie  mas- 
ter or  clerk  ;  and  also  made  llaNe  for  damages 
that  nay  happen  by  any  accident  tlietefkxmi| 
aad  In  axsn  nt'  Una  of  life,  are  adjudged  'guilty 
of  inanslan^iliier.  l»  pausing  on  the  river,  the 
descending  boat  i^  commanded  to  shut  off 
steam  and  itoat  down  wlien  withta  a  mile  of 
an  BMeadlng  boat,— Um  latter  to  awume  the 
respoiiRlbility  of  steering  desr  of  the  other,  aod 
Being  liable  fbr  all  damages. 

The  new  law  manifests  great  anxiety  ' 

t<>  I'slahlinh  minute  procautioi>«  against 
aecidet>t,  as  well  us  misconduct,  and  im- 
poses heavy  penalties  on  the  agents  and 
owners  in  every  case  of  diuiiarro.  which 
any  possibJe  caro  might  have  prevented. 
To  make  the  law  more  effective,  it  has 
been  sent  to  the  Executives  of  all  the 
states  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
itk  tribatariea,.  tot  aimilar  aotioa. 
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time's  day-book  and  ledger. 

"  Ah  !  TitiR"  I  (lid  Rray-beard  •  take  a  choir— 
And  pray  be  seated,  whore  you  are — 
Mo  nearer,  if  you  pleas«.  Let  'a  see 
Blow  nuuten  Mand  twlxl  jb|i  aad  me.*'' 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  chamber,  before  a  comlbrtable  fire,  one  oold^ 
snappish  adcrnoon,  not  long  ago,  I  insensibly  fell  into  that  state  of  • 

mental  and  bodily  .stnpor,  quite  common  with  fat  gentlemen  after  din- 
ner, when  one  is  puzzled  to  tell  whether  he  is  asleep  or  awake.  I 
seemed  to  be  vibrating  between  two  indistinct,  indefinite  sources  of 
enjoyment,  ifl  may  so  speak,  but  isould  grasp  at  neither.  It  had  been 
a  hard  day  among  merchants,  and  was  no  time  for  money  to  be 
lying  idle.  A  note  in  hand  was  worth  two  in  the  pocket.  Many,  as 
fuir  as  a  soaked  sponge  in  the  morninof,  wore  wrnn^r  dry  by  night.  I 
was  blessing  my  stars  that  I  w  as  too  poor  to  be  one  of  these — for  there 
are  times  when.a  man  may  thank  God  for  iiis  poverty  as  well  as  his 
riches:— and  looking  over  the  bills  and  accounts,  with  which  my  table 
was  covered,  of  every  description,  from  demands  for  the  clothes  that 
covered  my  body  and  the  books  that  ministered  to  my  mind,  down  to 
.  those  for  the  oats  upon  which  my  horso  was  dining  in  the  stable. 
They  were  all  paid  and  receipted  in.  due  form,  and  it  was  with  a  sin- 
cerity and  gratitude,  which  few  were  in  a  situation  to  experience,  that, 
after  having  tic/d  them  with  red  tape  into  bundles,  I  exclaimed,  alond, 
"  Thank  God  !  I  am  rid  of  duns  !" 

"  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  Mr.  Snooks  V  said  a  gruff  voice  behind 
me.'  My  chaps  fell,  my  liair  rose,  and  I  felt  an  inexpressible  terror  at 
turning  my  head  either  to  right  or  left.  *'  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  Mr. 
Snooks !"  continued  the  same  terrific  iQid  horrible  voice  in  a  long- 
drawn  tone, — "Thank  Ood,  if  you  will,  when  you  are  rid  of  mef" 
My  curtains  were  drawn,  and  the  room  almost  dark;  and,  as  I  turned 
my  head  towards  the  door — TTeavcns  !  wliat  an  unearthly  object  met 
my  fjaze  !  A  fiijure  of  small  size  had  entered  the  room  and  was  still 
iu  some  kind  of  motion.  He  neither  knocked  nor  passed  the  .cus- 
tomary salutations.  The  vision  was  too  indistinct  in  the.  darkness  for 
roe  accurately  .to  ascertain  his  drras^  even  if  my  amazeinent  wonld 
vol.  VI.  57 
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have  permitted  ;  but  be  seemed  to  be  clothed  in  taittera  of  a  dark  and 
shadowy  hue,  mouldering,  decaying,  and  iilmy  as  cobweba,  as  .if  be 
had  just  arisen  from  one  of  the  catacombs  of  thu  Nile,  after  a  steep  of 

throe  thousand  years.  He  was  bent  ahnost  double,  and  wore  a  long 
and  bushy  beard,  as  white  as  snow,  that  trailed  upon  the  floor.  Tlie 
lower  part  of  hia  body  seemed  encased  in  sometliing  like  bronze,  and 
his  sandals  seemed  of  iron,  or  adamant ;  and  yet  he  moved  as  light  as 
a  fawn.  I  thought  I  discovered  something  like  wings,  at  hts  sides ; 
but  what  surprised  roe  more  than  any  thing,  was,  that  he  bore  on  his 
back  two  immense  parchment-covered  and  iroii-claspcd  folios,  nearly 
as  large  as  a  door,  and  almost  half  as  thick  a.s  they  were  long.  How 
this  strange  figure  found  his  way  into  my  chamber  I  know  not,  for 
certain  I  am  that  the  door  was  locked  on  the  inside ;  and*  how  he  moved 
about  with  his  huge  burden  without  upsetting  every  thing,  is  a  mystery, 
of  which  I  felt  no  disposition  to  attempt  a  solution.  As  I  sat  ijazing 
and  wonderiii*:,  tramp,  tramp,  he  went  about  the  room,  keeping  his 
sharp  ey^es  tuiued  upou  me  all  the  while,  as  if  they  would  wither  me 
with  their  unearthly  gaze ;  and,  minting  with  his  finger  to  the  huge 
volumes,  beneath  which  he  was  bending,  on  the  back  of  which  I  1m- 
held,  for  the  first  time,  in  large  characters,  the  words — Day-Book  and 
Ledgeh.  His  countenance,  or  what  T  could  see  of  it,  wore  so  severe 
and  forbidding  an  expression,  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  speech.  He 
still  pointed  to  bis  burthen,  and,  us  I  fancied,  was  narrowing  the  dis- 
tance between  ns.  **  Pray,  Sir !"  said  I,  attempting  to  turn  my  eyes 
from  his,  and  speaking  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice— *' May  I  ask 
your  name,  and  business?"  "  Name!"  said  he,  and  he  was  nearly  a 
minute  pronouticing  the  word — "  Name  !  I  have  as  many  different 
names  as  there  are  nations  on  the  earth, — ay,  as  there  are  men  in 
those  nations,  or  hairs  upon  your  head.  I  have  been  called- Chronos, 
Tempus,  and  a  miltfon  other  names ;  but  I  am  best'known  to  you  as 
TiMB — call  me  Time  !  My  business  you  will  find  by  opening  these 
books;"  and  he  unpacked  the  folios  from  his  back,  and  laid  them  on 
the  floor.  I  had  a  very  little  recovered  mvself,  but  felt  no  more  like 
doing  business  than  I  should  alter  having  had  a  tumble  down  the  cat- 
aract of  Niagara.  I  fancied  I  could  feel  his  cold  and  withering  breath 
as  he  spoke,  and  I  felt  chilled  to  my  very  bones.  Time!  thought  I. 
My  God  !  is  it  possible  ?  I  could  not  think  or  talk  straight.  I  could 
not  put  two  ideas  together,  even  if  I  had  possessed  them  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  spoke  if  full  of  courage,  but  I  cowered  and  trembled  in 
his  presence. 

"  Pray — Sir — Mr.— Time— pray,  take  a  chair.  *  I — did  not  know 
that  you  bad  any  demands  against  me."  I  felt  the  big  drops  of  sweat, 
cold  as  I  was,  trickle  from  my  forehead.  **  Time— t-i-m-e  I  Has  my 
Time  come        I  breathed  to  myself 

"  I  never  stop  ! — stop  !  why  should  I — when  I  have  millions  to  over- 
take? You,  vain  mortals,  think  to  outstrip  me  in  the  race.  You 
think  to  run  away  from- me. as  from  a  bailiff  or  a  dun.  But  hide  where 
you  will,  I  will  be  there  too  ;  and  if  my  accounts  and  my  reckonings 
are  not  heeded,  before  I  bring  them  all  to  the  earth — to  the  cold  prison- 
bouse  of  the  tomb — let  them  look  to  it  hereafter — oi/,  hereof ttr."  I 
shuddered,  as  his  trembling  voice  dwelt  on  the  last  words,  as  if  they 
were  intended  to  earry  a  terrible  import  to  the  soul. 
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"  Here,"  he  cootiDaed,  pointing  to  the  ponderous  volumeB  with  lOOie 
glittering,  flashing  instrument  that  I  had  not  beheld  before — *•  here  is 
your  account.  Look  over  my  books,  and  see  that  it  is  right.  1  must 
be  off.  1  have  many  debts  to  collect.  I  shall  call  at  four^  we  must 
then  have  «  Mtdement,  and  well  will  it  be  fqr  jou  if  I  am  in  your  debt. 
•  I  maet  be  gone — and  yet,"  he  continaed,  drawing  nearer,  "  I  shall 
be  with  you  when  you  think  I  am  gone.  Remember  1  at  four !"  said 
he,  pointing  at  my  watch,  on  the  table,  which  told  the  hour  of  two;  but, 
as  he  pronounced  the  word  four!  the  hands  moved  in  a  second  to  the 
hour  of  four,  and  immediately  moved  back  again  to  two.  I  saw  him 
not.  He  was  gone  ;  and  yet  I  feared  he  was  there.  I  saw  hi|n  not ; 
.but  methought  I  heard  him  in  the  roouH 

All  this  was  done  in  so  strange  and  mysterious  a  manner,  and  this 
unearthly  visitant  took  me  so  completely  by  surprise,  that  it  wais  some 
time  betbre  I  could  recollect  where  I  was.  As  I  cast  my  eyes  upon 
the  decaying  embers  of  the  fire,  strange  and  uncouth  forms  rose  there 
upon  my  vision,  flickered  and  disappeared— symbols  of  my  hopes,  my 

froepeets,  and  my  resolutions.  "  Has  my  time  come  ?"  I  asked  myself, 
seemed  to  have  no  control  over  my  will,  my  thoughts,  or  my  very 
movements.  Terrors  innumerable  lliited  before  my  mind,  and  despair 
seemed  to  have  settled  upon  my  soul.  The  world  was  shut  out  from 
my  thoughts,  and  I  seemed  to  myself  for  a  moment  tabethe  only  crea- 
ture in  existence.  As  my  eyes  wandered  here  and  there^  they  rested 
upon  the  old  mirror.  I  looked  the  image  of  stupor  and  amazement. 
My  hair  stood  out  like  bristles  ;  my  eyes  were  wild  and  unsteady,  and 
my  tongue  hung  out  of  my  open  mouth  like  a  dog  s,  panting  after  the 
hot  chase  is  ended.  But  O  1  as  the  dying  tire  illuminated  different 
points  around  me,  the  books,  the  curtains,  and  the  walls,  it  fell  brightly 
upon  the  name  bf  one  volume,  and  seemed  to  light  it  up  with  such  a 
glory  as  riveted  my  gaze,  long  and  steadfast.  I  saw  written,  in  golden 
letters,  upon  the  opposite  wall,  the  words — The  Holy  Bibt.e  !  A  ray 
of  heavenly  hope  and  joy  darted  into  my  soul.  A  thought  of  heaveya 
rose  out  fiiom'  the  unsettled  and  troubled  musings  of  my  mind,  and 
gleamed  over  them  like  a  ray  from  God's  throne,  bearing  order,  joy, 
and  confidence  upon  its  wings.  Long  did  my  eyes  rest  upon  tboae 
gdden  words  ;  and  quick  as  the  broken  heart  drinks  in  consolation 
and  hope  from  the  lips  of  eloquent  wisdom  and  divine  communion,  did 
the  founts  of  all  that  is  good  in  me  open,  and  administer  life  to  my 
thirsty  soul.  What  springs,  which -the  cares  of  the  world  had  almost  ' 
looked  up,  were  unsealed,  and  now  gushed  up  in  this  hour  of  lost 
hope !  How  the  troubles  of  the  moment  and  the  sadness  of  the  hour 
press  down  both  soul  and  body,  unless  the  clear  and  hidden  springs  of 
goodness  in  the  heart  have  been  fed  and  filled  up,  day  after  day,  and 
year  after  year,  by  the  sweet  and  gentle  rains  and  dews  of  heaven  ! 
'*  Yes !"  said  I,  as  my  thoughts  be^n  insensibly  to  speak  forth ;  *'  yes, 
true  it  is — ^Religion  is  the  pure  and  undying  heaven-flame  of  the  soul, 
that  can  alone  guide  the  mariner  over  the  waters  of  life  safely  to 
Leaven  and  to  his  God  !" 

My  watch  pointed  to  the  hour  of  three.    Was  this  strange  being  in 
'  the  fooo,  watching  my  motions,  and  prying  into  my  thoughts?  I 
looked  not  to  ascertain,  for  I  cared  not.  I  was  re«asnred  with  confi- 
deiiea;  bat  it  ww  a  confidence  as  diSbrent  fipom  thai  which  I  felt 
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before  the  appearance  of  my  visiter,  ai  the  ray  of  the  diamond  from  ^ 

that  of  an  (  xpiriiig  taper.  Still  bis  repeated  "  Not  so  fast — not  so 
fast  !  thank  (iod,  it  you  will,  when  you  arc  ri<l  of  mo  !"  rnn^  like  a  " 
warning  note  of  alarm  in  my  ears.  I  proceeded  to  look  over  tlie  Day- 
Bookj  which  opened  at  ray  touch  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  instinct 
with  life  and  anticipated  my  wishes.  As  well  acquainted  as  boainees 
had  made  me  with  books  for  many  years,  yet  I  confess  there  was  some- 
•  thing  so  ludicrous  to  mc  in  the  idea  of  making  poople  drhtors  and 
creditors  of  Time,  that  iny  gravity  would  Irequently  relax  into  a  smile. 
And  then  the  various  items  that  were  })ut  down  iu  the  books  were 
done  in  so  mercantile  a  IbsMon,  and  yet,  withal,  seanded  so  oddly  to 
my.ears,  that  I  began  at  first  to  make  a  jest  of  what  was  in  good  truth 
no  very  jesting  matter.  Meet  of  the  characters  were  so  blurred  and 
worn,  and  written  in  so  many  tongues,  dead  and  living,  forgotten  and 
remembered,  that  it  would  have  required  the  presence  of  a  representa- 
tive of  every  age  and  nation,  that  ever  e.xisted,  to  have  rendered  all  the 
*  contents  of  these  folios  perfectly  intelligible.  I  had  the  reputation  in 
my  younger  days  of  being  a  very  respectable  linguist ;  but  there  were 
thousands  of  words  before  mo,  at  reading  which  I  made  a  dead  stand. 
In  the  Day-Book  were  put  down  all  tiie  favors  that  Time  had  granted 
to  individuals— each  miniKc,  hour,  day,  week,  and  year  of  their  exist' 
ence ;  and  O I  wbat  a  fearful  array  of  these  was  written  against  the 
names  of  some !  The  accounts  of  those  who  were  dead  were  croesed 
by  two  large  and  full  black  lines.  Noah  was  madia  debtor  for  being 
carried  in  the  ark  safely  over  the  waters.  There  wore  to  be  seen  the 
names  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  made  debtors  to  "  sundry  op- 
portunities," and  credited  for  wisdom  ;"  Cleopatra  made  debtor  for 
"  beauty,"  with  hardly  an  item  to  her  credit.  There  were  the  namea  v 
of  kings  and  their  paramours ;  prieats  and  their  wives ;  cardinals  with 
their  favorites;  queens,  mistresses,  and  maids;  knights,  squires,  and 
gentlemen  of  every  degree  ;  warrior?,  and  the  historians  who  recorded 
their  names  on  their  pages ;  poets,  popes,  and  poltroons ;  tavern- 
keepers,  duns,  and  lawyers ;  actors,  intriguers,  and  prime-ministers, — 
some  made  debtora  for  auccess  in  battle ;  some  success  in  love,  some 
success  in  politics;  some  for  he  alth,  riches,  children,  and  so  on,  from  the 
alpha  to  the  omega  of  the  book.  1  very  hastily  ran  over  the  Day-Book, 
but  remember  that  I  was  struck  with  the  idea,  that  L'aust  was  not  the 
first  book-maker,  if  he  was  the  first  type-setter.  The  contents  of  the 
Ledger  were  more  startling  to  examine;  for  here  the  creditor  and 
debtor  sides  were  written  oat  to|rether,  and  a  balance  struck  in 
most  cases  either  in  favor  of  or  against  the  name  of  individuals.  Here 
I  observed  that  credit  was  given  to  great  names,  which  the  world  had 
slandered  and  abused ;  and  here,  too,  the  balance  was  struck  against 
some,  who  are  heroes  on  the  pages  of  history.  So  different,  thought  I, 
ia  the  estimation  placed  upon  them  by  Time  and  the -age  in  which 
they  ilonriahed.  Few  are  great  that  arc  not  the  objects  ef  thia  fop«y> 
turvy  reputation.  Fame  is  an  idle  jade,  that  will  wag  her  tongue  to  a 
man's  injury  as  well  as  to  his  glory  ;  and  the  dishonor,  whether  mo- 
mentary or  lasting,  that  she  suffers  to  tarnish  the  names  of  the  great, 
flouM  part  of  the  period,  during  which  they  are  on  the  lipa  of  men,  is 
hut  the  penalty  which  they  are  comnelled  to  pay  for  their  greatneea: 
Ah !  virtue  la  the  being  upon  which  we  may  alone  ^ecuiely  rest  our 
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affisetiooB^  and  at  whose  breath  dishonor  neltB  away,  when  she  ad- 
vances to  settle  upon  her  votary,"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  read  over  the 
names  of  martyrs,  and  of  those  meek  sufferers  who  endured  all  theirs 

for  the  Gospel  of  Peace. 

I  turned  with  fear  to  my  own  account  in  the  Ledger — for  it  was 
growing  late— and  began  to  look  over  the  varions  items,  wondering 
and  absorbed  in  thought.  I  observed  that,  no  balance  was  strack. 
"  Pray  Heaven,"  I  exclainved,  "  that  I  may  get  rid  of  this  dun  as 
easily  as  others."  "Well!  well!  to  business!  I  cannot  wait!"  ex- 
claimed the  figure  behind  me,  though  I  was  not  aware  of  his  approach. 
9  No  nearer !  if  you  please,"  said  I,  as  I  saw  him  apfH'oaching  and 
•ha|Eing  his  white  head  almost  in  my  face—"  No  nearer !  It  wants  a 
quarter  to  four,  by  my  watch  t"  "  It  is  four !  I  alone  have  the  triie 
time  !"  said  the  fiorure.  "  Come.  Mr.  Snooks !  I  have  wnited  loner 
enough  ;  let  us  wind  up  our  affairs  !  I  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf  for 
you  in  my  books!"  I  was  not  now  so  completely  deprived  of  all. 
presence  of  mind  as  belbre ;  bat  look  him  straight  in  the  &ce  I  dared 
not.  How  he  moved*!  kqow  not ;  but  that  he  was  constantly  in  mo- 
tioti,  thongh  I  could  sot  now  perceive  it,  as  I  thought  I  could  upon  his 
first  appearance,  I  am  as  certain  as  of  my  own  existence  ;  for  turn 
my  eyes  which  way  I  would,  they  were  sure  to  light  upon  his  mould- 
ering, unearthly  garments,  or  upon  his  sallow,  bronze-looking  counte- 
nance. '  If  my  glanoes  shifted  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  they  were 
sure  to  meet  his  fixed  and  settled  gaze.  ' 

**  Millions  have  been  summoned  to  their  last  account,**  said  he,  in  a 
solemn  voice,  '*  since  I  laid  my  books  before  you.  I  have  traveled 
over  the  universe  since  then ;  and  yet,  I  have  not  been  absent  from 
yonr  chamber.  I  possess  the  power  of  ubiquity.  Millions  have  been 
snmrnoned  away, — ay»  and  millions  hare  sprung  into  being,  whose 
names  are  to  be  written  in  my  books,  and  whosiB  aeeoants  this  day 
begin." 

As  he  spoke,  I  (^azed  upon  him  with  nn  earnestness  tliat,  to  an 
observer,  would  have  proved  the  power  which  he  had  over  me.  In- 
deed,* I  felt  my  interest  in  the  old  gentleman  increasing  each  moment, 
and  began  to  desire  that  our  interview  might,  by  some  possibility, .be 
prolonged.  All  fear  that  my  account  was  to  be  settled  forever,  and 
that  his  books  were  to  be  closed  against  mo  forever,  had  vanished, 
upon  listening  to  his  words  and  looking  into  his  Ledger.  I  had  not, 
therefore,  at  present,  that  dread  and  stupor  upon  me,  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  having  seized  rae,  when  the  idea  flashed  npon  my  mind, 
that  at  four  I  was  to  be  summoned  from  time  into  eternity.  No !  my 
thread  of  life  was  to  be  spun  on  still  farther,  and  not  snapped  in  twain 
at  the  very  next  stroke  of  Time.  I  therefore  addressed  my  visiter,  as 
one  with  whom  I  stood  well,  and  whose  favor  I  was  desirous  of  securing. 

"  At  any  moment  you  please,"  I  said," "  I  will  look  over  your  Ledger 
with  yon.  I  am  young,  thongh  my  years  are  almost  as  many  as  are 
allotted  to  man, — and  you,  sir,  mast  be  old.  Bfay  I  hope  that  so  aged  -a 
creditor  will  not  be  hard  with  one  whoso  years  arc  but  a  point  to  his  ?" 

"  As  you  are  ready,  I  will  not  press  the  matter.   Others  would  have' 
reason  to  thank  God,  if  they,  also,  could  say  they  were  ready,  when  I 
calk  Old  1  call  yoa  me  7   Ay  1  when  the  Almighty  spoke  cre^ion . 
into  birth,  I  was  there.   Then  was  I  bom.   Mid  the  bloom  and  ver« 
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dure  of  Paradise,  I  gazed  upon  the  young  world,  radiaht  with  oeleatial 

smiles.  I  rose  upon  the  pinions  of  the  first  morn,  and  caught  the 
sweet  dew-drops  as  lliey  fell,  and  sparkled  on  the  bowers  of  the  gar- 
den. £re  the  foot  of  man  was  heard  sounding  in  this  wilderness,  I 
gazed  out  upon  its  thousand  rivers,  flashing  in  light,  and  reflecting 
tlie  broad  sun,  like  a  thousand  jewels,  upon  their  bosoms.  The  eata> 
racts  sent  up  their  anthems  in  these  solitudes,  and  none  was  here  to 
Jisten  to  the  new-born  melody  but  I !  The  fawns  bounded  over  the 
bills,  and  drank  at  the  limpid  streams,  ages  before  an  arm  was  raised 
to  injure  or  mai^e  them  afraid.  For  thousands  of  years  the  nKH-ning-  , 
Star  rose  in  beanty  upon  these  onpeopled'shores,  and  its  twiD<«ister  of ' 
the  eve  flamed' in.tbe  forehead  of  the  sky,  with  no  eye  to  admire  their 
rays  but  mine.  Ayl  call  me  old?  Babylon  and  Assyria^ Palmyra 
and  Thebes,  rose,  flourished,  and  fell, — and  I  beheld  them  in  their 
glory  and  their  decline.  Scarce  a  melancholy  ruin  marks  the  place 
of  tJieir  existence ;  but  when  their  hrst  stones  were  laid  in  the  earth,  I 
was  there  I  Mid  all  their  glory,  splendor,  and  wickedness,  I  was  in 
their  busy  streets,  and  crumbling  their  magnificent  piles  and  their 
gorgeous  palaces  to  the  earth.  My  books  will  show  a  long  and  fearful 
account  against  them.  I  control  the  fate  of  empires, — I  give  their 
period  of  glory  and  splendor ;  hut,  at  their  birth,  1  conceal  in  them  the 
-seeds  of  death  and  decay.  They  must  go  down,  and  be  humbled  iu 
the  dost,— their  proad  heads  bowed  down  before  the  rising  glories  of 
yoling  nations,  to  whose  prosperity  there  will  also  come  a  date,  and  a 
day  of  decline.  I  poise  my  wing  over  the  earth,  and  watch  the  course 
and  doings  of  its  inhabitants.  I  call  up  the  violets  upon  the  hills,  and 
crumble  the  gray  ruins  to  the  ground.  I  am  the  agent  of  a  Higher 
Power,  to  give  lift  and  to  take  it  away.  I  spread  silken  tresses  npon 
the  brow  of  the  young,  and  plant  gray  hairs  on,  the  head  of  the  aged 
man/  Dimples  and  smiles,  at  my  bidding,  lurk  around  the  lips  of  the 
innocent  child,  and  I  furrow  the  brow  of  age  with  wrinkles.  Old, 
call  you  me?  ay,  but  when  will  my  days  be  numbered?  When  will 
Time  end,  and  Eternity  begin  1  When  will  the  earth  and  its  waters — 
the  univerSiB  be  rolled  op,  and  a  new  world  commence  its  revolutions  f ' 
Not  till  He,  who  first  bid  me  begin  my  flight,  so  orders  it.  When  His 
purposes,  who  called  me  into  being,  are  accomplished,  then,  and  not 
till  then, — and  no  one  can  proclaim  the  hour, — i  too  shall  go  to  tbs 
place  of  all  living." 

His  manner  and  voice  were  so  different  from  any  thing  I  had  before 
obse^ed  while  speaking,  that,  .for  a  moment,  I  gased  upon  his.  venera- 
ble form  with  wonder  and  admiration.  As  he  finished,  he  called  my 
thoughts  back  to  myself,  by  pointing,  in  the  open  Ledger,  to  the  differ- 
ent items  that  made  up  my  account.  My  nanje  was  written  in  start- 
ling characters;  and,  with  all  my  confidence,  I  trembled  to  add  up  the 
debt  atod  credit  sides,  lest  the  balance  should  go  against  roe.  Who' 
evdr  had  a  bill  presented,  that  be  did  not  question  its  correctness  in 
some  .part  t  Not  I.  I  looked  over  the  account,  making  observations 
as  I  proceeded,  as  I  would  have  done  in  any  case,  nnd  askinj;  ques- 
tions that  were  promptly  answered.  There  were  tlioiisands  of  items 
for  which  I  was  made  debtor  to  him,  of  this  kind — "  Dr.  to  Time  for 
opportunity,"  and  I  was  glad  to  ohaerre  that  I  was,  in  most  cases, 
fnedited  for  impromg  them. 
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**  What,"  said  I,  "  here  is  an  item  for  which  I  am  made  debtor, 
and  which  has  but  little  credit  against  it, — item,  gray  hairs." 

"  Why  should  you  be  credited,"  he  replied,  "  by  more  than  a  lingle 
mite  of  true  wisdom  ?"  .  ■ 

**  Have  I  Dot  learned  knowledge  of  tbe  world  X  Have  I  not  learned 
the  aselcssness  and  vanity  of  all  worldly  things?  What^  but  these  gray 
hairs,  for  which  I  am  fairly  your  debtor,  has  given  me  this  knowledge, 
and  taught  me  to  raise  my  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven,  the  only 
abode  of  true  happiness?  Have  I  not  seen  the  faulty  and  errors  of 
Otbera,  and  profiled  by  them  f  Have  I  not  avoided  the  )»atli8  in  which 
they  havb  been  lost  ? — have  not  their  losses  proved  my  gain  ?— -and 
shall  I  have  no  credit  therefor?  You  have  ^iven  me  gray  hairs  ;  bni 
you  have  taken  from  me  the  soft  locks  of  innocent  youth.  If  I  am 
gray,  I  have  seen  trouble, — and  is  the  lesson  I  have  learned  to  be  of 
no  use  to  me  ?  Have  others  profited  as  well  by  their  white  locks,  as  I 
have  by  minef   Are  not  some  gray>headed  men  old*  in- vice  V* 

**  Every  gray  hair  upon  your  head  should  have  brought  yon  wisdom, 
instead  of  only  one  in  a  hundred.  You  have  had  lessons  set  before 
you,  but  have  failed  always  to  draw  that  improvement  and  instruction 
from  them,  which  alone  are  the  foundations  of  true  wisdom.  I  robbed 
yon  of  your  youthful  locks,  but  it  was  that  yoo  might  be  matured  in 
mind.  Rely  upon  your  own  powers,  and  lean  not  for  support  upon 
the  falling  bodies  of  others." 

**  Ay,  but  is  it  no  merit  in  me  that  I  have  avoided  the  errors  into 
which  others  have  fallen?  and  though  my  loss  is  not  their  gain,  indi- 
vidually considered,  yet  is  it  not  to  be  accounted  the  greater  merit  to 
have  gone  right,  where  so  many  have  gone  wrong  T" 

"  True,  Man  I  in  that  you  have  shmrn  wisdom,  and  for  dwt  I  have 
given  you  ample  credit,  as  you  observe.  Yet,  wisdom  is  so  costly  and 
precious  a  jewel,  that  but  a  ray  sent  forth  from  it  outvalues  all  the 
concentrated  beams  of  pride  and  worldly  glory.  You  have  passed 
through  troubles,  and  your  spirit  has  not  been  broken  down,  but  in 
the  iseue  elevated  and  exalted.  If  every  opportunity,  for  which  yon 
are  my  debtor,  has  not  been  improved  as  it  might  have  been — yet  yon 
have  done  well,  though  others  may  have  done  better.  Some  have  been 
lost,  and  you  must  have  been  more  than  mortal  not  to  have  suffered 
some  to  pass  by  unimproved  ;  and  fortunate  is  it  for  you  at  this  hour 
that  these  were  in  year  more  juvenile  daya." 

**  Ton  took  from  me  the  wife  of  my  boaom^O !  what  can  I  have 
gained  by  that  loss  ?" 

"  I  gave  her  to  thee,  and  I  took  her  away.  So  far  we  are  even. 
But  you  have  been  the  gainer.  Look  !  have  I  not  passed  much  to  your 
credit  on  that  score  7  Were  not  your  thoughts,  before  I  called  her 
away,  centred  on  the  earth,  and  did  I  not'  raise  them  te  heaven  ?  What  - 
poeseasion  of  earth,  though  but  little  inferior  in  beauty  to  angels,  will 
you  weigh  against  an  inheritance  in  the  realms  of  bliss,  where  you 
will  a(T?iin  meet  your  partner  ?  I  stole  her  from  your  bosom,  it  is  true; 
but  did  J  not  plant  principles  there,  which  have  since  sprung  up  and 
imparted  a  new  existence  to  your  soul — principles  that  will  outlive  the 
perishing  tabernacle  of  cfay  that  encloses  them  T  Sorrow  you  have 
known  by  this  bereavement ;  but  you  came  forth  (rom  the  trial  like  gold 
from  the  furnace." 
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**  But  you  might  have  spared  my  ooljr  boy,  just  baddiog  into  loveii* 

ness  and  beauty  V*  ' 

"  "  Blame  not  my  actions;  I  do  the  will  of  One  higher  than  us  all. 
He  was  cat  down  ere  the  temptations  of  the  world  Inred  him  astray 
from  the  paths  of  virtue — ere  the  blast  of  the  world  had  sullied  his  pure 

spirit.    You  aro  a  (raincr  by  ihcsc  losses,  and  1  have  given  you  much 
.credit  ill  my  Ledger  on  their  account." 

You  have  temptations  innumerable  against  me; — it    like  lending 
me  false  coin.'* 

"  Yes!"  he  'replied,  **  and  you  may  be  thankfiil  that  you  hate  resisted 
so  many  of  them-Hmd enabled  me  to  give  you  so  mucli  credit  therefor. 

They  arc  no  base  coin,  but  the  true  touchstones  of  the  soul — the  tests 
of  its  purity.  In  resi^sling  these  consists  true  merit — in  such  curbings 
of  the  spirit,  iu  such  checking  of  the  weak  part  of  your  nature,  you 
have  come  off  conqueror  many  times  and  oft,  and  in  this  have  shown 
yourself  superior  to  thousands  who  have  home  the  names  of  philoso> 
phcrs  and  sages.  I  have  given  you  chances  to  err,  but  you  turned  away 
from  thern;  and,  instead  of  you  being  my  debtor,  1  have  become  yours. 
Greatness  consists  as  much  in  avoiding  errors,  that  have  been  commit- 
ted by  men  since  the  world  begun,  as  in  doing  great  actions."  i 

*'  You  took  from  me  all  my  Ibrtune— the  •accumulated  earnings  of 
years  of  toil,  labor,  and  suffering." 

"  Sufierinu  !  Honor  not  with  that  name  the  rubs  which  you  get  in 
the  war  for  riches.  You  were  reduced  from  alliuence  to  poverty  :  was 
not  your  soul  wrapped  up  in  the  love  of  gain  I  Were  not  riches  your 
god— >yonr  idol  f  Did  not  you  often  take  from  others,  that  yon  might 
enrich  yourself?  I  gave  you  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  lesson  of  pmk 
dence  and  wisdom ;  but  it  passed  by  unimproved.  You  went  on,  from 
day  to  day,  adding  to  your  almost  exhausted  stock — and  had  I  not 
taken  from  you  what  was  dearer  even  than  iife,  you  would  tremble  now 
at  my  account  against  you." 

I  am  content,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  you  have  dealt  fairly  with  me. 
Strike  the  balance  ;  if  it  goes  against  me,  I  am  andone^-4he  fault  be 
at  my  own  door !" 

"  It  is  done  1 — I  thought  it  not ;  I  am  your  debtor  to  a  very  small 
amount !" 

then  am  the  Don !  Pray  take  your  own  Time, — if  you  please ; 
pass  the  balance  to  my  credit  on  the  new  page." 

"  No !  I  most  begin  again  square.    Here  is  my  note,'  payable  in 

Eternity.  When  presented,  I  will  be  there  to  take  it  up.  It  is  for  a 
small  sum  :  but  by  the  time  it  becomes  due,  when  von,  and  the  nation 
of  which  you  are  a  part,  are  no  more,  it  will  be  trebled,  billions  of 
times,  and  out-valne  all  the  possessions  of  this  world."  So  saying,  he 
shut  up  his  Day-Book  and  Ledger,  clasped  and  shouldered  them,  and 
vanished  like  a  ghost  at  twilight 

•         •         •  e 
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BAPPIKESS  MORS  DEPENDENT  ON  OUR8ELTE8  THAN  OUR 

CONDITION: 

Illuatrated  in  a  Dialogae  between  Justin  Macario  and  Alexander  Uden. 

Mr.  Macario  was  born  to  a  competeiu  though  not  a  very  affluent 
fbrtane.  Hts  imraediale  parents  had  been  more  distingUMfaed  for  their 
personal  worth,  than  thcix  pedigree,  or  their  pecuniary  possessions. 

They  were  frugal  and  industrious,  cheerful  in  their  temper,  rich  in 
each  other,  happy  in  their  chi^dren,  beloved  by  their  neighbors,  and 
respected  through  the  widest  circles  of  their  acquaintance.  The  edu- 
cation of  their  family  had  been  a  primary  object  of  their  attention. 
In  this,  they  liad  been  jadicions  and  saccessAi].  The  inioence  of  their 
own  example  and  conversation,  and  a  domestic  library,  consisting  of 
three  or  four  hundred  volumes  of  well-selected  books,  had  been  the 
principal  means  of  forming  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  which  was 
the  number  of  their  children,  to  all  they  couid  expect,  and  almost 
every  thing  ihey  eoold  desire.  They  biseame  fond  of  reading  and 
atady,  curious  about  every  thing  most  deserving  of  their  attention,  in 
nature  and  art,  rich  in  solid  information,  sound  in  judgement,  deli- 
cate in  taste,  refined  in  feeling,  and  correct  in  all  their  practical  habits. 
From  nature  they  had  inherited  very  diHerent  tempers,  from  the  most 
sedate  or  i^iilegmatic  to  the  most  lively  ;  but  this  diversity  was  so  clearly 
ttvderstood  by  the  parents,  and  so  wisely  directed,  that  it  contribnted 
mneh  to  their  domestic  enjoyment.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  indeed^ 
no  person  of  sen:-ibility  could  have  passed  an  evening  in  this  happy 
group  without  being  charmed  by  the  min^iled  effusions  of  innocent 
gaiety,  good  humor,  and  good  sense,  from  which  they  derived  mutual 
satisfaction. 

On  quitting  the  scenes  of  his  early  days,  Jnstin  Macario  did  not  forget 
the  lessons  he  had  learned  beneath  his  paternal  roof  He  had  seen, 
he  had  gathered,  he  had  tasted,  the  fruits  of  virtue  too  long,  and  enjoy- 
ed them  too  much,  to  think  of  abandoning  the  immortal  principles, 
from  which  alone  they  can  spring.  He  persevered,  therefore,  in  the 
habits  he  had  commenced.  He  was  conscientionaly  active,  methodical 
in  the  distribution  of  bis  time,  and  temperate  in  every  self-indulgence, 
which  did  not  consist  in  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers,  or 
moral  feelings.  Though  devotrd  to  no  profession,  he  usually  employed 
five  hours  in  a  day  in  reading  or  philosophic  investigation.  He  had  a 
speculative  acquaintance  with  almost  every  art,  and  many  usefhl  inven- 
tions of  d^rent  kinds  originated  in  the  hints,  which  his  penetrating 
eye  and  comprehensive  mind  enabled  him  to  suggest.  At  the  age  of 
twentv-five,  Mr.  Macario  Was  married  to  an  amiable  and  intelligent 
lady  in  the  town  of  Amenia,  with  whom  he  received,  as  a  part  of  her 
dowry,  a  farm,  sufficient  to  afford  him  every  convenience  and  gratifien- 
tion  to  be  derived  from  such  a  source',  but  not  so  large  as  to  embarrass 
him  with  excessive  care.  In  the  neighborhood  he  found  a  mattofvery 
different  habits  from  his  own,  with  whom  he  could  not  avoid  some  con- 
nexion, and  of  whom  it  may  be  expedient  to  give  a  brief  account. 

Alexander  Uden,  the  neighbor  mentioned  above,  was  eight  or  ten 
years  older  than  Mr.  Macaria   He  lived  on  a  large  estate,  which  he 
had  inherited  frMi  hie  father.  His  nataral  onderatanding  was  by  no 
▼oii.  VI.  58 
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means  deficient,  nor  was  there  any  thing  unpromising  in  his  natire 
temp«)r.  His  unfortanaie  habits  all  originated  in  neglect  or  indulgence. 

His  father  had  boon  too  much  engrossed  in  business  to  pay  any  other 
attention  to  his  children  than  what  related  to  their  sumptuary  habits, 
and  his  mother  had  been  equally  devoted  to  those  frivolities  of  fashion- 
able life,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  common  duties  of  a  mother. 
In  this  situation  the  children  had  been  left,  from  their  earliest  years,  to 
their  own  inclinations,  or  lo  any  influence  which  might  be  exerted 
upon  them;  to  a  thousand  contradictory  influences,  indtM-d,  from  which 
the  best  results  to  be  expected  are  no  character  at  all.  What  they 
wished  for,  they  took  without  permission,  obtained  from  the  listless 
indulgence  of  their  mother,  or  were  denied  from  the  caprice  of  the 
moment,  or  for  reasons  which  were  too  seldom  urged  to  produce  any 
good  effect.  Their  time  was  at  their  own  disposal.  When  they  chose 
to  spend  a  day  in  idleness  or  sport,  they  remained  at  home,  or  rambled 
about  the  streets  or  the  fields  ;  and  when  it  suited  their  humor,  they 
went  to  school,  but  were  rarely  disposed  to  spend  three  hours  in  dili- 
gent study,  or  in  quiet  submission  to  any  authority.  Of  course,  they 
were  no  scholars.  Of  all  the  fine  arts  they  were  as  ignorant  as  the 
children  of  the  peasant  or  the  clown  ;  while,  in  the  essentials  of  a  com- 
mon education,  tbey  were  inferior  to  most  of  those,  whom  they  despised 
for  their  humble  birth.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  hardly  neoe^ 
iary  to  say,  that  they  had  few  of  those  dooMetic  enjoyments,  which 
render  home  inviting.  They  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  strong  ties, 
which  should  bind  together  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
rendering  the  happiness  of  each  the  joy  of  all.  If  they  did  not  fall 
into  lasting  contentions,  there  was  some  reason  to  suspect  it  was  because 
they  had  not  spirit  enough  to  Commence  a  quarrel,  or  stability  to  con- 
tinue it. 

The  principal  employments  of  Alexander  Uden,  after  he  attained  to 
the  stature  of  a  man,  were  hunting,  fishinfi,  gaming,  and  an  occasional 
ball  or  ride.  His  reading  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  glance  at  a 
daily  paper,  and  now  and  then  a  popular  uoTel.  H»  valuable  farm 
had  . no  attractions  for  him.  In  regard  to  all  kinds  of  business,  indeed, 
he  was  profoundly  ignorant,  both  of  their  principlea  and  of  their  prac- 
tical details. 

About  ten  years  before  Mr.  Macario  established  himself  in  Amenia, 
the  negative  man,  described  above,  had  married  a  woman  very  much 
like  himself ;  and  in  a  few  years  was  surrounded  by  four  or  five  chil- 
dren, growing  up  in  the  very  habits  and  prospects,  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  influence  of  parents,  who  were  equally  ignorant  and 
reckless  of  their  most  sacred  duties.  How  little  happiness  he  enjoyed 
will  appear  from  the  following  dialogue,  which  took  place  in  the  study 
of  Mr.  Maoario,  five  or  six  years  mat  he  and  Mr.  Uden  became  fellow 
tovnmnen: — 

ENTER  MR.  UDEN. 

Mr.  Macario.    Good  morning,  Mr.  Uden. 

Mr.  Uden.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Macario.  What  a  d.elightful  day, 
«l  last,  and  what  horrid  weather  we  have  had  I  Have  you  not  been 
tired  to  death  by  the  storm  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  been  shut  up  three 
€r  four  dayi,  ao  that  I  oould  neither  hunt,  nor  fish,  nor  ride,  nor  walk, 
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nor  see  any  mortal  out  of  my  own  house,  nnless  it  were  some  drippihg 
wretch  passing  along  the  streets.  How  have  you  lived  tbroagb  these 
everlasting  rains  and  piercing  winds  ? 

Mr.  Macario.  It  has  indeed  been  a  rem nrk able  storm  ;  but,  in  the 
kind  providence  of  God,  I  have  been  exenipted  from  all  exposure,  be- 
yond what  if  desirable  for  its  happy  eflects;  and,  in  one  way  or 
another,  I  have  contrived  to  be  tolerably  comfortable. 

Mr.  Uden.  Happy  effects  of  exposure  !  Tolerably  comfortable  in 
such  a  storm  !  I  have  heard  of  something,  called  philosophy,  which  is 
said  to  render  a  man  happy  in  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances ; 
but  I  ba?e  no  eonception  what  that  philosophy  is,  or  where  it  is  to  ha 
found.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  rain  is  rain,  and  wind  is  wind, 
and  pain  is  pain,  and  will  be  so  in  spite  of  every  thing  I  can  do.  What 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  dismal,  I  cannot  make  cheerful  and 
pleasant,  contrive  as  much  as  I  will.  What  is  in  its  very  nature  empty, 
I  cannot  fill ;  nor  can  I  imagine  fountains  of  pleasure,  where  I  see 
nothing  but  vacuity.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Macario,  It  is  true,  Mr.  Uden,  imagination  alone  cannot  create 
any  thing  very  substantial  ;  nor  can  a  momentary  effort  change  the 
nature  of  things,  or  invert  the  relations  they  bear,  one  to  anolher  ;  but 
the  sources  of  enjoyment  are  many  and  various,  and  when  we  are 
occasionally  debarred  from  one,  we  may  have  free  access  to  another, 
which  is  equally  pore  and  satisfactory.  Yes,  with  a  little  attention, 
perhaps,  we  might  discover  many  a  hidden  fountain,  far  preferable  to 
any  we  have  yet  tasted,  flowing  with  pleasures  more  copious,  mare 
constant,  and  in  every  way  more  valuable. 

Mr.  Udcn,  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  all  a  riddle  to  me.  We  have  a 
natural  love  for  freedom.  We  like  to  go  and  come  when  we  please,  and 
do  what  we  please.  So  long  as  we  are  free,  it  is  pleasant  enough  to 
sleep  on  the  brightest  morning  of  May,  and  to  sit  or  saunter  in  the 
house  all  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  but  we  hate  to  think  that  we  must  be 
mere  stumps  or  stones.  In  such  a  storm  as  we  have  had,  home  be- 
comes a  jail,  little  better  than  a  dungeon.  If  we  look  at  the  windows, 
they  are  as  dark  as  if  they  were  covered  with  sackcloth ;  and  if  we 
try  to  open  a  door,  it  is  so  swelled  with  the  dampness  that  it  might  as 
well  be  barred  with  irons,  like  any  other  prison.  I  have  no  patience 
with  such  things.    They  are  all  tedious  and  tormenting. 

Mr.  Macario.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Uden,  there  is  a  difference  between 
this  morning,  and  those  of  the  last  three  or  four  days;  and  yet,  I  hav« 
passed  those  three  or  four  days  very  comfortably.  Indeed,  they  have 
not  seemed  long.  So  far  has  the  necessary  confinement  been  from 
every  thing  tedious,  that  I  have  voluntarily  devoted  three  hours  this 
morning  to  my  book,  amid  all  the  charms  of  nature  inviting  me 
abroad.  True,  I  have  indulged  myself  in  a  walk  of  two  hours,  and 
enjoyed  it  much. 

Mr,  Uden.  I  suppose,  then,  your  book  has  rendered  you  insensible 
to  every  thing  unpleasant  during  the  storm.  I  wish  it  was  so  with 
me;  but  I  cannot  imagine  how  it  should  be.  I  have  little  taste  for 
reading,  and  none  at  ail  for  study.  My  parents  took  no  care  of  my 
edecation,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  mend  it  I  like  a  novel  now  and 
then;  but  Scott  is  dead,  and  there  is  nobody  else  that  has  got  his 
name  op  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  buy  his  books,  and  much 
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less  to  read  4hem.   I  tak«  a  daily. pi|ier«  bot  there  is  nothing  inteiMli' 

ing  in  that;  no  battles,  no  cholera,  no  sleam-boats  huriit  or  blown  up, 
for  a  month  past ;  no  failures,  unless  it  be  of  some  Iftrmer  or  mechanic; 
nothiog  which  any  one  cares  lor. 

Jfi*.  MaearUt,  From  year  own  accoaiit  of  yourself^  Mr.  Uden,  I 
IhiDk  your  reading  must  be  somewhat  dry;  but  where  is  your  w^, 
and  what  arc  your  children  doing  ?  Can  you  not  derive  entertain- 
ment from  them  ?  Do  they  not  make  yoi4  forget,  ibr  hoars  together, 
whether  it  rains  or  shines? 

Mr,  Uden,  tt  is  true,  there  is  aeme  eomlbrt  in  a  wife.  Among 
■other  pleasant  things  she  may  amuse  one  for  a  few  miiiotes,  now  and 
then ;  but  who  can  tnink  of  being  confined  to  such  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment for  several  days  together,  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  look 
at  her,  and  hear  her  say  the  same  things  fifty  times  over,  whtch  are 
hardly  worth  hearing  once.  It  is  hke  trying  to  draw  wine  forever 
from  the  same  cask,  and  to  poor  it  from  a  Iratlle,  when  it  has  hten 
turned  up-side-down  for  an  hour. 

Mr.  Macario.  I  make  no  great  pretensions  to  gallantry  ;  but  I  must 
beg  the  privilege  of"  saying  a  lew  words  in  detence  of  Mrs.  Uden. 
From  the  acquaiatance  1  iiave  had  with  her,  I  cannot  think  your 
insinuations  do  her  full  josUce.  It  caanot  foo^  that  her  fiinds  of  agrce- 
ajile,  net  to  say  osefiil,  conversation,  are  ho  speedily  exhaosted,  as  your 
expressions  would  ,  imply.  At  least,  she  seems  to  liave  so  much  of 
good  feeling,  and  so  many  pleasnnt  ways  of  making  it  apparent,  as 
roust  serve  to  cheer  the  glooniiuess  of  home,  under  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  protracted  storm.  Iiuleed,  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  of 
your  sense  and  discretion  woold  have  formed  the  marriage  connexion 
with  so  empty  a  thing,  as  could  not  afford  him  satisfaction  amid  the 
common  privations  of  a  storm,  or  a  winter.  Besides,  you  have  four  or 
five  children,  in  the  most  engaging  seasons  of  life.  Have  you  no 
interest  in  them, — do  they  not  amitse  your  leisure, — do  they  not  give 
snch  employment  to  many  a  serious  boor,  to  many  a  long  day,  as 
makes  it  appear  too  short  for  its  purpose  t 

Mr.  rdni.  I  don't  know^  My  children  are  sometimes  pleasant 
enough.  When  the  weather  is  fair,  I  see  and  hear  very  little  of  them. 
If  I  am  at  home,  they  are  rambling  abroad,  or  are  sometimes  at  school; 
and  when  they  are  at  iiome,  I  am  generally  out  of  hearing :  but  in  a 
Btorm,4hat  confines  us  for  days  within  the  same  narrow  wdls,  O  what 
a  bedlam  I  One  minute  laughing,  another  crying.  Now  teazing  for 
something  to  eat  or  drink,  and  now  complaining  of  the  uneasiness 
produced  by  excess;  now  quarreling,  and  now  raising  five  or  six  voices 
together,  in  tones  sufficient  to  stun  or  distract  any  one,  that  is  not 
deaf!   Whatman  I  dot 

Mr.  Macario,  Do  you  wish  for  advice,  end  do  yoo  suppose  me 
able  to  give  it  ? 

Mr.  Uden.  Yes, — you  seem  to  be  a  thousand  times  happier  than  I, 
and  I  want  to  know  the  mystery  of  becoming  happy. 

Mr.  Macario.  From  the  experience  of  about  thirty  years,  T  can 
name  with  great  confidence  some  of  the  grand  essentials  of  happiness; 
but  you  will  be  sensible,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  point  them  out  to  a 
friend,  and  it  may  be  a  very  different  thing  to  put  that  friend  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  them.   The  most  substantial  enjoyments  depend  a 
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thoasand  times  more  on  our  personal  habits,  than  they  fh>  OD  oar  out* 

ward  condition,  whether  transient  or  durable.  There  is  a  difference, 
indeed,  between  sickness  and  health,  poverty  and  riclies,  toul  weatlier 
and  tair,  and  a  thousand  other  things  comprised  in  the  lot, of  Hie;  but 
there  is  a  much  greater  difference  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  the  power 
or  disposition  to  accommodate  themselves  to  those  passing  events, 
which  will  have  their  course,  and  which  ni.iy  he  quietly  borne,  if  they 
cannot  be  converted  into  sources  of  pleasure.  To  use,  then,  the 
frankness  you  have  invited,  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Uden,  that  yuu  want 
employment.  Yoa  want  an  object  of  parsuit,  that  is  worthy  of  your 
actire  mind ;  something  which  shall  take  the  lead  in  all  you  do,  and 
think,  and  feel ;  something  that  shall  be  first  in  your  mind  when  you 
wake,  and  last  when  you  close  your  eyes  in  sleep  ;  something,  which, 
in  the  progress  of  execution,  shall  flow  on  with  the  current  of  time, 
distinguishmg,  in  a  sensible  manner,  each  year,  and  month,  and  day  * 
and  that  sometUng  should  be,  to  do  all  the  good  in  your  power ;  to 
make  every  creature,  whether  man  or  beast,  as  happy  as  may  be. 
With  this  view,  you  would  do  well  to  distribute  every  day  into  several 
portions,  to  be  employed  in  different  ways  for  the  promotion  of  your 
^  great  design.  This  will  render  each  day,  at  the  same  time,  more 
useful  and  more  happy.  There  are  some  kinds  of  business  which  we 
cannot  pursue  many  hours  together,  without  fatigue ;  but,  with  a 
judicious  appropriation  of  time,  we  may  spend  fifteen  hours  in  a  day, 
not  only  without  weariness,  but  with  a  degree  of  pleasure,  ynspeakably 
surpassing  all,  that  could  be  derived  from  dissipation  or  inaction.  If 
you  wish  to  avoid  the  tedium,  of  which  you  have  been  complaining ; 
if  yott  would  have  a  never-failing  source  of  entertainment  in  thcwe 
seasons  which*  must  otherwise  be  dreary  indeed;  I  would  advise  you 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading.  That  I  may  not  task  you  at'iirst  too 
severely,  I  would  say,  appropriate  for  the  first  month,  one  hour  in  a 
day  to  books, — to  books  of  solid  information  or  elevated  sentiment, 
which  may  serve  to  give  order,  vivacity,  and  strength  to  the  mind,  and 
furnish  it  with  resources  for  the  emergencies  of  life;  and  let  this  hour 
be  as  exclusively  devoted  to  that  purpose,  as  you  ever  gave  fifteen 
minutes  to  a  meal.  For  the  second  month,  let  two  hours,  for  the 
third,  three  hours,  and  from  that  time  forward,  four  hours  every  day, 
be  your  inviolable  rule  ;  a  rule,  which  nothing  but  imperious  duty  or 
uncontrolable  «ircamstance8  shall  be  allowed  to  infringe.  I^tuated  * 
as  yon  generally  are,  yon  cannot  «ay  yon  have  not  leisure  for  this. 
You  can  hardly  say  that  you  have  not  six  or  eight  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four,  which  hang  heavily  upon  you.  Let  one  half  of  your  reading  be 
accomplished  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  half  in  company  with 
that  bosom-friend,  whose  presence  may  give  increasing  interest  to  the 
pages,  while  she  partakes  in  the  improvement  they  amd ;  and  whose 
convenience  you  will,  therefore,  consult,  in  respect  to  the  hours  to  be 
assigned  to  this  purpose.  Pursue  this  plan  for  a  few  years,  and  apply 
the  rest  of  your  time  in  a  judicious  manner  to  the  private  and  social 
pursuits,  which,  in  their  turn,  may  claim  attention,  and  I  venture  to 
predict,  that  both  you  and  your  family  will  enjoy  more  in  a  foul  day, 
than  you  now  do  in  a  fair  one.  Your  children  now  vex  you  with  their 
noise,  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do;  nothing  but  noise  to 
enjoy.   Their  nunds  are  vacant;  their  taste  for  durable  pleasures 
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unformed.  It  is  in  your  power  to  aid  them  unspeakably  in  tracing 
out  those  sources  of  enjoyment,  which,  though  flowing  beside  their 
path,  they  have  never  yet  seen.  Furnish  them  with  books  suited  to 
their  age  and  coQdition.  Read  those  books  yourself.  Ifmrk  the  more 
interesting  parts.  Make  it  «o  aoiasemeBt  every  day  io  talk  -  of  theia, 
to  hear  }  our  children  read  them ;  to  hear  their  remarks,  and  enter 
into  their  feelings.  A  few  hundred  dollars  are  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sideration with  you.  Subscribe,  among  other  things,  for  Audubon's 
Ornithology.  This  would  be  a  perpetual  source  of  entertainment, 
which  may  be  resorted  to  for  a  day  or  an  hour,  as  the  ease  may 
require, — which  will  intro<luoe  them  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  kin^* 
doms  of  nature,  where  they  will  be  too  much  engaged  with  the  objects 
around  them,  to  regard  either  wind  or  storm. 

Mr.  Uden.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Macario,  for  your  advice.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  your  sincerity.  It  appears  in  every  look  and  accent.  Some- 
times I  am  convinced  and  almost  persuaded ;  but  there  is  something 
mysterious  in  the  matter.  It  is  wonderful  what  things  some  will  cen* 
trive  to  make  happiness  of.  There  is  Mrs.  Mayo,  who,  if  we  may 
judtre  by  appearance,  finds  a  paradise  in  the  confinement  of  a  parlor 
for  a  whole  winter.  1  have  been  there  when  the  snow  was  dying 
enough  to  stop  one's  breath,  and  seen  the  mantel-pieoe  and  the  comers 
of  the  room  set  off  with  roses  and  hyacinths  in  blossom,  <m  which  she 
was  doting  with  the  greatest  fondness.  I  cannot  doubt  she  was  happy 
in  looking  at  them,  and  in  snuffing  the  little  fragrance  they  afforded  ; 
but  still  it  seems  to  me  there  is  something  whimsical,  something 
unnatural,  in  this  enjoyment.  Why  attempt  to  reverse  the  great  laws 
t)f  creation,  and  turn  stubborn  winter  into  summer  1  Mrs.  Mayo  bad 
better  pay  that  attention  to  her  husband  and  children,  which  she 
spends  in  watering  her  plants,  and  rescuing  them  from  the  rigfatM 
dominion  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Macario.  I  shall  never  justify  any  lady  in  devoting  that  time 
or  care  to  flowers,  which  is  required  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
conjugal  and  parental  duties,  or  any  kind  office  of  social  life;  but, 
from  my  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Mayo,  neither  her  children  nor  hus> 
band  will  charge  her  with  any  nenrlect.  On  the  contrary,  they  carry 
with  them,  wherovor  they  go,  the  most  indubitable  evidence  of  her 
attention, — neat  apparel  and  cheerful  faces.  Besides,  Mr.  Mayo  is  a 
man  of  such  refined  taste,  that  he  sympathizes  in  all  the  labors  and 
feelings  of  his  wife,  with  respect  to  her  plants  and  flowers.  In  all  the 
varieties  of  important  business,  which  employ  ten  or  twelve  hours,  he 
finds  leisure  every  day  to  notice  the  progress  of  every  flower  and  every 
bud.  Nor  do  I  conceive  that  there  is  any  thing  absurd  in  such  a 
taste.  It  is  true,  nature  does  not  produce  her  flowery  landscapes  amid 
the  snows  of  winter ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that,  if  we  let  nature  take 
her  coarse  in  every  thing,  we  must  abandon  a  multitude  of  other  grat- 
ifications,— yea,  many  things  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  necessaries  of  life.  We  do  not  find  roasted  turkics  running 
about  in  readiness  for  the  table.  Our  vegetables,  as  they  come  from 
the  hand  of  nature,  are  neither  'boiled  nor  baked.  Our  boots,  our 
coats,  our  hats,  do  not  grow  in  the  form  in  which  we  wear  them. 
We  do  not  dig  our  time-pieces  from  the  mine,  and  immediately  put 
Uiem  into  our  pockets.  .  All  these  things,  and  ten  thousand  more,  must 
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be  discarded  as  unnatural,  if  the  ob)e6tioil  be  admitted  against  the 
cultivation  of  domestic  flowers  in  wioter.  Besides,  a  taste  for  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  summer  garden,  is  confessedly  natural ; 
and  it  is  equally  natural  for  us  to  desire  a  supply  of  gratifying  objects 
for  those  scenes  and  seaaons,  which  ar9  inoet  deficient.  To  all  this 
we  may  add,  that,  for  our  peraooal  comfort,  we  oatarally  wish  to  have 
oar  parlors  sufficiently  warm,  to  keep  the  tenderest  plant  from  freez- 
ing. What,  then,  becomes  of  this  objection  against  one  of  the  most 
commendable  amusements  of  our  wives  and  daughters?     /  " 

Jfi*.  Uden.  I  believe,  Mr.  Macario,  I  must  give  up  this  point ;  but 
what  do  jron  think  of  Mr.  Low  ?  He  weara  the  appearance  of  a- happy 
man ;  bat  be  seems  to  make  it  out  of  nothing, — or  rather,  out  of  such 
things  as  would  make  other  men  wretched.  He  scarcely  sees  the 
news  once  a  week.  lie  has  not,  pcrliaps,  a  dozen  books  in  his  house; 
and  if  he  had  a  thousand,  he  would  have  no  time,  to  read  them. 
Summer  and  winter,  fair  weather  and  foul,  he  and  his  boys  are  per- 
petually delving;  nor  has  he  any  thing  better  in  prospect* for  himself 
or  his  children,  but  to  work  from  morning  to  evening,  as  long  as  they 
live,  and  that  for  a  bare  subsistence.  Yet,  this  man  is  always  the 
same, — amid  the  dames  of  a  meridian  sun,  amid  the  chills  of  a  bittei; 
east  wind,  amid  a  blustering  snow  or  drenching  rain,  I  have  heard 
him  sing  or  whistle,  as  if  all  things  were  jost  as  he  woald  have  them. 
Must  he  not  be  very  insensible?  Can  he  be  .capable  of  real  en- 
joyment ? 

31r.  Macario.  I  have  recommended  books  to  you,  Mr.  Uden,  and 
I  would  now  particularly  suggest,  that  one  of  those  books  should  be  a 
simple  treatise  on  logic ;  for  your  arguments  seem  to  be  taken  op  at 
fanqom.  The  case  of  Mr.  Low  is  precisely  to  my  purpose, — ^proving, 
as  far  as  any  one  example  can  prove,  that  happiness  depends  more  on 
ourselves  than  it  does  on  fortune,  or  any  concurrence  of  outward 
events.  He  is,  indeed,  a  laborious  man;  but  from  early  and  invariable 
habit,  his  labor  has  become  rather  an  amusement,  than  a  task. 
Rising  every  day  with  the  dawn,  and  pursuing  from  hour  to  hour  a 
well-digested  plan,  he  is  never  in  haste,  and  never  goes  beyond  his 
strength  ;  but,  while  he  does  more  than  other  men,  the  evening  finds 
him  almost  as  vigorous  and  fresh  as  the  morning.  With  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  weather  and  season,  too,  he  has  been  familiar  from  his 
childhood,— with  wet  and  drought,  wind  and  calm,  beat  -and  cold. 
These,  however,  he  is  so  far  from  regarding  as  interfering  with  his 
comfort,  that  he  is  rather  disp>osed  to  hail  them,  as  old  and  tried 
friends,  who,  in  all  their  seeming  severity,  have  given  a  firmness  to 
his  nerves  and  muscles,  and  a  fortitude  to  his  mind,  which  not  only 
exempt  him  from  all  imaginary  woes,  but  render  him  superior  to  many 
teal  troubles,  endured  by  others.  His  books,  though  not  so  few  as 
you  nfay  think,  would  doubtless  be  thought  undescrvincr  of  the  name 
of  a  library  ;  still  they  are  good  books,  and  may  well  be  read,  again 
and  again,  not  only  by  the  honest  farmer,  but  by  the  proudest  scholar 
in  the  land.  You  mistake,  too,  in  supposing  he  has  so  little  time  for 
reading.  In  the  jndicioiis  application  of  his  .time  and  strength,  he 
finds  several  hours  every  day  for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  the 
mind ;  and  one  day  in  seven  he  gives  up  more  entirely  to  these  noble 
employmentsiy  than  he  devotes  any  other  day  to  manual-  labor.   With  • 
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all  his  apparent  roughness,  be  has  an  active  mind  and  a  feeling  heart. 
I  have  .'•(■en  his  cheek  instaiilly  color  on  the  .shghtest  rpflection  upon 
his  integrity  ;  1  ituvc  been  hiui  shed  the  tear  of  sympathy  over  the 
suflTerings  of  those,  with  whom  he  had  no  immediate  conneiion  ;  and 
,1  have  seen  his  eye  brighten  with  joy  at  the  proeperity  of  thoae/'of 
whuni  he  had  nothing  to  ask  nor  expect.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Low  is  just 
suf:h  a  iikui,  I  should  suppose  would  be  Ykwppjjf  and,  if  we  may 
trust  the  huiguage  of  nature,  he  is  happy. 

Mr,  Uden.  1  find,  Mr.  Macario,  1  cannot  defend  myself  against 
your  arguments.  I  will  consider  what  you  have  said,  and  I  think  it 
will  have  an  effect  on  my  future  course ;  but  I  had  sJmost  forgotten 
the  object  of  my  call.  Will  you  take  a  short  ramble  with  me  this  fine 
morninir,  and  entertain  yourself  with  your  musket? 
Mr.  Macario.  What  game  do  you  expect  to  find  1 
Mr.  Uden,  Now  and  then  a  squirrel,  perhaps ;  and,  doubtle^^s,  a 
plenty  of  birds. 

Mr.  Macario.  I  keep  no  such  instrument  in  my  house,  tnd  through 
my  whole  life  I  never  discharged  one  at  a  living  object. 

Mr.  Uden.  That  is  wonderful,  indeed,  for  a  inao  who  has  been 
thirty  years  in  the  world. 

Mr,  Macario.   Yes,  too  wonderful,  or  at  least  too  rare. 

Mr.  Uden.  Tn  two  or  three  hours  last  week,  I  killed  ten  sparrows, 
five  bob-a-Iinks,  and  j^even  robins. 

Mr.  Macario.  Kiiough,  I  should  think,  to  satisfy  any  man;  but 
what  was  your  motive  ? 

Mr.  Uden,  I  never  thought  much  about  motives.  I  suppose  my 
principal  inducement  was  to  exercise  and-  improve  myself  in  sharp- 
shooting. 

Mr.  Macario.    And  what  benefit  will  result  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Uden.  Why,  you  know  it  is  considered  a  manly  accomplish- 
ment. In  addition  to  this,  it  would  give  me  a  great  advantage,  if  ever 
I  should  be  obliged  to  fight  a  duel,  or  engage  in  the  battles  of  my 

country. 

Mr.  Mriran'o.  A?  to  wnrs  and  duels,  thev  are  subjects  of  too  great 
moment  to  be  discussed  ior  the  present  ;  but,  supposing  these  things 
to  be  ever  so  justihable  and  important,  why  may  you  not  acquire  the 
art,  which  is  the  immediate  object,  by  shooting  at  something  which  is 
incapable  of  pleasure  or  pain  7 

Mr.  Uden,  OA  there  would  be  no  interest  in  firing  at  whit  is  akeady 
dead. 

3Ir.  Macario.  And  do  you  feel  no  pain  in  giving  pain  I  no  regret 
in  destroying  the  happiness  of  a  fellow-creature  ? 

Mr.  Uden.  FeHow-creature  t  Do  you  mean  to  call  me  a  brute  !  a 
quadruped,  or  a  bird? 

Mr.  Macario.  Certainly  not  :  I  meant  no  reproach.  I  do  not  blush 
to  own  tDvself  a  feliow-croaturc  to  any  thing,  which  feels,  whether 
beast,  bird,  or  insect.  All  are  members  of  one  great  family  ;  perpet- 
ual objects  of  the  same  parental  care.  The  same  wisdom  and  benefi- 
cence, which  made  me  what  I  am,  formed  also  the  sparrow  and  the 
squirrel ;  and  we  have  no  better  title  to  any  thing  we  call  our  own, 
than  they  have  to  the  life  and  happiness  the  God  of  nature  has  given 
them.   The  same  Almighty  Power  is  the  guarantee  of  botli.  Besides 
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•II  UtaSy  a  great  proportion  of  erery  civilized  eonmranity  participate  in 
the  joys  and  pains  of  inferior  creatures,  and  especially  in  those,  which 

are  expressed  by  clear  indications.  You  hear  the  robin  sing  on  that 
tree.  It  is  one  of  a  family  which,  for  these  four  summers,  have  made 
those  branches  their  happy  home  ;  and  I  would  rather  give  my  best 
horse  to  any  one,  who  would  not  abuse  him,  than  have  those  birds 
destroyed  or  frightened  away.  I  love  my  books;  and  still  I  would 
sooner  give  up,  for  three  months,  my  whole  library,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Bible,  than  forego  the  music,  the  sports,  and  the 
entertaining  labors  of  those  birds.  1  love  my  cherries,  and  other  braall 
fruits  ;  but  not  so  well  as  the  songs  they  procure  me  from  many  a  featii- 
ered  minstrel.  I  love  the  harmony  of  haroan  voices ;  but  it  does  not 
penetrate  my  heart  like  those  notes  of  the  robin,  which  mingle  with 
the  fragrance  and  the  smiling  beams  of  the  dawn,  and  seem,  to  be 
inspired  by  the  immediate  breath  of  heaven. 

Mr.  Uden.  Depend  on  it,  Mr.  Macario,  I  shall  not  kill  your  birds, 
nor  any  that  are  likely  to  visit  your  grounds,  or  greet  you  in  your  com- 
mon wilks,  or  rides.*  I  suppose,  however,  you  will  not  object  to  my 
killing  mischievous  animals,  whether  they  creep,  or  run,  or  fly. 

Jl£r.  Macario.  You  must  be  cautious  that,  in  taking  this  latitude, 
you  kill  no  mischievous  men,  women,  or  children  :  but  to  be  serious, 
it  is  no  very  easy  thing  to  determine  what  birds,  on  the  whole,  are 
injurious  to  mten.  Some  of  our  most  observing  gardeners  contend, 
that  those,  which  appear  most  obnoxious,  do  much  more  good  than 
harm,  in  destroying  those  vermin,  which  might  otherwise  devour  the 
tender  fruits  of  the  earth.  However  this  may  be,  the  apolosjy  will  not 
extend  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  which  derive  their  support  from 
the  immediate  hand  of  nature,  and  not  from  the  labor  of  man. 

Mr.  Vden.  I  have  another  argument  to  urge.  You  were  just  recom- 
mending to  mc  Mr.  Audubon's  Oimithology.  Is  this  consistent  with  all 
you  have  said  ?  Mr.  Audubon,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  f^roatest  fowl- 
ers of  the  age  ;  and,  as  1  understand,  a  great  part  if  not  the  whole  of 
his  draughts  and  descriptions  are  taken  from  birds,  which  he  had  him- 
self killed.    HoW'wBl  you  put  these  things  together? 

Mr.  Maeario.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Audubon  has  killed  a  great  variety  of 
birds.  He  has  traversed  with  his  musket,  the  most  extensive  wilds  in 
many  different  countries  ;  but  he  has  levied  no  wanton  war  on  the 
feathered  tribes.  He  limits  the  work  of  destruction  to  his  particular 
object,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  tenderest  sympathies. 
Those,  who  are  familiar  with  his  representations,  wiH  probably  be 
among  the  last  to  sport  with  the  lives  of  those  interesting  creatures; 
and  probably  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  may  become  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing thousands  aiui  millions. 

Mr.  Uden.  Weil,  you  will  not  deny  that  we  may  destroy  animal  life 
for  the  purpose  of  food.  I  suppose  yon  (bed  every  day  on  beef,  motp> 
ton,  or  some  other  kind  'cjf  meat,  and  you.  will  find  it  difficult  to  prove, 
that  the  life  or  happiness  of  a  bird  is  more  sacred  than  that  of  an  ox 
or  a  sheep. 

Mr.  Macario.    I  do,  indeed,  allow  myself  animal  food  ;  but  not 
without  painful  regret,  that  any  creature  should  suffer  the  agonies  of 
death  for  the  gratification  of  my  palate,  or  the  maintenance  of  roj 
health  and  strength.   I  see  no  difficulty,  however,  in  making  severid 
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important  distinctions,  which  will  be  much  to  my  purpose.  In  the  first 
place,  our  flocks  and  herds  are  indebted  to  us  for  much  of  their  cotnfort, 
their  support,  their  very  lives.  Without  our  care  and  protection  they 
would  not  be  so  numerous ;  ngr  would  they  have  those  regular  supplies 
of  food,  which  save  them  in  many  instances  firom  agonizing  hunger, 
and  a  variety  of  other  sufferings.  Hence  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  when  all  things  are  considered,  they  must  be  acknowledged  to 
gain  more  than  they  lose  by  their  subjection  to  our  disposal.  It  is  not 
so  with  tlie  fowls  of  the  air.  Few  or  none  of  them  receive  any  thing  ' 
from  us,  for  which  their  vital  blood  is  a  bare  compensation,  k^econdly, 
there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  reason  for  believing  that  a  sheep  or 
'  an  ox  enjoys  a  greater  amount  of  happiness  in  any  given  time,  than  a 
robin  or  a  lark  ;  if  not,  to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  food  that  would 
be  supplied  by  an  ox  of  a  thousand  weight,  we  must  annihilate  three 
or  four  thousand  times  the  amount  of  Uappioess,  by  feeding  on  those 
birds  to  the  same  extent  Again,  I  should  forbear  converting  into  food 
the  robins,  who  regale  me  with  their  songs,  on  the  same  principle, 
which  would  withhold  me  from  burning  the  most  jraloable  furniture  for 
common  fuel ;  because  they  would  contribute  unspeakably  more  to  tAj 
happiness  in  anotiier  way. 

JUr.  L'clen.  I  will  say  no  more,  and  I  think  I  shall  do  no  more  about 
fowling  or  hunting;  but  I  have  been  fond  of  angling.  Do  the  same 
objections  lie  against  thatt  I  do  not  often  quote  from  books,  nw  have 
I  read  tnany  with  sufficient  attention,  to  remember  what  they  say  ;  but 
I  do  recollect,  that  Thomson  describes,  with  apparent  satisfaction,  the  .i 
sport  uf  fishing,  and  I  suppose  that  bis  Seasons  may  be  regarded  as 
inculcating  good  morals. 

Jfr.  Maeario,   This,  perhaps,  may  be  the  only  exception.   The  i 
general  character  of  that  book  is  deservedly  high.    Among  other 
things,  it  contains  the  strongest  animadversions  against  the  abuse  of 
domestic  animals,  and  other  inhabitants  of  fields  and  forests  ;  but,  in 
the  instance  you  refer  to,  seems  to  forget  that  fishes  have  feeling.  This 
inconsistency  in  a  poet  like  Thomson  is  to  be  regretted.  Some,  indeed, 
there  are,  who  profess  to  believe  that  the  extinction  of  life  in  the  finny 
tribes  occasions  little  pain,  and  many  seem  to  acton  this  principle. 
Whether  man,  beast,  or  fish,  suffers  most  in  the  approach  of  death  and  i 
dissolution,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  ;  but,  to  every  observing  ' 
eye,  thq  last  presents  strong  indicatrons  of  anguish,  and  it  is  a  generu 
principle,  that  nature  will  not  lie ;  that  riie  has  language  in  the  mutest  • 
of  her  creatures,  which  may  safely  be  trusted. 

Mr.  Uden.    I  will  trespass  no  longer,  Mr.  Macario,  on  your  time  ;  I  I 
knew  something  of  your  character  before  ;  but,  in  this  conversation,  I  ' 
have  learned  much  more.    From  several  hints,  I  have  no  doubt  you 
have  an  order  in  the  distribution  of  your  time,  which  I  have  interrupted, 
and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  unseasonable  interruption. 

Mr.  Macario.  I  can  easily  excuse  you,  Mr.  Uden.  ft  is  true,  I 
have  an  assignment  for  the  first  seven  hours  of  the  day ;  an  order,  to 
which  I  always  adhere,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  my  own  choice,  and  I  j 
think  no  person  in  ordinary  health  can  be  happy,  who  does  not  gener-  ' 
ally  devote  the  forenoon,  at  least,  to  somQ  nsefol  employment.  I  wouM 
farther  observe,  that  as  society  generally  agree  in  devoting  the  former 
part  of  the  day  to  business  or  study,  and  that  is  unquestionably  the 
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best  suited  to  these  pursuits,  it  seems  desirable,  that,  with  some  una- 
voidable  exceptions,  tlie  rule  should  be  sacredly  regarded.  I  have  been 
gratified,  however,  by  the  ingenuous  feeling  you  have  discovered,  and 
I  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  interruption  will  be  remembered  with  pleas- 
ure; and,  if  you  are  disposed  to  indulge  the  frankness  of  my  conver- 
tttioD,  I' should  be  happy  to  see  you  at  any  hoiir  yon  may  think  proper. 


GOSSIPING. 
•«MAiitis  ioopa  lingua  et  rabies  etema  loqaoodi." 

Though  it  has  never  been  cither  our  happiness  or  unhappiness 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  not  fear  to  be  contradicted  when 
we  say  that  there  is  no  civilized  people  more  addicted  to  the  habit  of 
gossiping  thari  we  Yankees,  and  none  whose  general  charaeter  is 
more  strongly  marked  by  its  effects.  We  read  and  hear  of  the  scan- 
dalous badinage  of  the  polislicd  society  of  Paris,  and  we  have  the  same 
authority  for  believing  in  the  bold  and  uncoiii[)romising  license  of 
speech  which  is  said  to  be  so  much  the  tone  ot  the  London  fashion- 
ables ;  but  the  wit,  which  accompanies  the  first,  and  the  fearlesti  mde- 
pendence  of  the  latter,  reconcile  us,  in  some  measure,  to  <iheir  bad 
eBaotL  The  French  wonban  nerer  slanders  but  in  a  bon  mot,  and 
the  pungency  of  the  satire  is  merged  in  the  relish  of  the  joke,  and  * 
when  we  observe  the  aristocratic  insolence  with  which  the  English 
fop  pours  forth  his  insinuations,  we  forget  to  censure  in  our  wonder  at 
this  amusing  characteristic  of  the  species. 

But  the  habit,  to  which  our  genteel  society  is  so  unfortunately  in- 
clined, is  very  different,  though  it  seems  in  part  supported  by  the  ex- 
ample of  these  less  intolerable  nuisances  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
It  is  the  habit  of  making  every  person's  affairs  but  our  own  the  object 
'of  minute  inquiry,  and  the  subject  of  CMiTersational  disOTSsion.  It 
would  he  ni&tural  to  seek  its  cause  in  our  democratic  institutions ;  but 
if  we  ascribe  it  to  them,  it  must  be  to  their  perversion,  and  to  their 
very  worst  influence,  and  cannot  be  defended  as  the  legitimate  result 
of  a  system,  whose  object  is  to  scciire  independence  to  individuals,  and 
the  enjoyments  of  our  natural  rights,  restrained  as  little  as  possible  by  . 
the  distinctions  of  society.  Nor  are  the  higher  classes  more  obnoxiout 
to  its  persecutions  than  the  lower,  the  more  wealthy  than  the  poorer, 
the  more  talented  than  those  less  so  ;  but  all  alike  are  liable  to  the 
inconveniences  of  this  practice,  which  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  a 
jealousy  of  liberty  and  equal  right.  Sympathy  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
its  behalf,  for  it  is  altogether  sel&h  in  its  objects  and  influence:  It  has 
no  connection  with;  liberal  curiosity,  for  it  is  accompanied  by  the  most 
perfect  indifference  as  to  truth,  and  by  a  total  want  of  thoughtfulness 
or  examination.  There  is,  further,  no  pretence  of  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  moral  tone  of  the  community  pure  by  this  rigid  censorship  of  an 
all-pervading  police  ;  for  never  did  a  gossip  make  a  bad  story  less 
frightful,  nor  a  gloomy  .view  of  human  nature  more  cheering.  •  But, 
perhaps,  we  are  anxious,  by  observing  our  neighbors'  failings  imd  their 
consequences,  and  by  representing  them  to  our  friends,  to  learn  a  use- 
ful lesson  ourselves,  and  save  those  whom  we  arc  interested  in  from 
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dinger  by  timely  warning.  But  even  this  apology  fails  to  excuse  the 
practice  ;  for  not  only  is  a  state  of  society  in  which  our  conduct  is 
regulated  by  the  criticisms  of  the  public,  and  in  which  we  are  made  to 
feel  like  tetors  before  a.fickle  and  fastidious  andieDce,  very  inferior  in 
ite  moral  effects  to  an  entire  ignoranoe-of  tbe  variations  of  public  sentip 
ment  and  a  noble  independence  of  thought  and  action — but  we  do  not 
e?en  aim  sincerely  at  the  pretended  object.  Else  would  our  anxiety  to 
learn  the  truth  of  what  we  hear  be  greater,  and  our  choice  of  persona 
to  whom  to  pour  out  our  scraps  of  scandal,  bints,  and  suggestions,  be 
more  determined  b)r  our  real  interest  in  them,  and  the  importance-of 
their  wdfere  to  our  happiness. 

There  is  but  one  ground  on  which  this  habit  may  he  accounted  for. 
A  mind  not  naturally  strong,  and  not  disciplined  l)y  healthy  exercise 
and  refined  by  cultivation,  will  always  be  engaged  on  subjects  suited 
to  its  present  powers,  and  instead  of  enlarging  its  sphere  of- action  «nd 
seeking  additional  strength  by  fresh  exertion,  will  ever  be  content  |o 
move  in  the  same  *small  circle  of  simple  ideas  and  com mon^pl aces. 
Such  a  mind,  as  it  will  not  encounter  labor  for  its  own  improvement,  so 
it  will  neither,  in  its  search  for  pleasure,  look  beyond  the  scope  of  its 
previous  understanding  and  experience  ;  but  for  4bat  very  reason  will 
bend  itself  with  so  much  the  greater  intensity  to  gather  occupation  and 
amusement  from  those  subjects  familiar  to  it,  and  with  greater  industry 
will  it  vary  their  forms  and  colors  with  every  diversity  which  the  small 
scope  of  its  vision  will  admit :  and  the  more  numerous  and  the  more 
exalted  the  objects  of  interest  may  be  to  any  mind,  those  of  less  mo- 
-  ment  will'be  relinquished  and  higher  impulses  veeeived.  We  see  the 
troth  of  these  remarks  exemplified  in  small  places,  as  in  country  towns 
and  villages,  where,  more  important  topics  of  interest  being  wanting, 
and  the  generality  of  minds  being  poorly  furnished  with  resources  of 
their  own,  the  attention  of  each  individual  is  occupied  with  the  affairs 

.  of- ever?  other  inbabit«jBt  of  the  plaoe,  and  every  man's  daily  work, 
and  diity  food,  and  ooaversation,  becomes  the  subjeet  ef  comment  at 
home  aiM  abroad.  But  let  a  aobiect  of  higher  interest  be  proposed  to 
those  people,  and  a  change  ensuee.  Let  a  dancing  bear  enter  the 
little  hamlet,  or  a  freshet  sweep  away  their  new  bridge,  and  the  most 
eccentric  stranger  may  follow  his  whims  without  molestation  or  remark. 

•  In  comparison  with  their  bridge  or  bruin's  feats,  what  is  he  to  themf 
I  have  instanced  a  small  village,  because,  when  we  enter  one,  coming 
from  a  crowded  city,  the  pettiness  of  the  practice  becomes  obvious  even 
to  us.  But  it  matters  not  where  we  discover  its  effect,  the  principle  is 
the  same;  where  proper  food  is  not  given  to  the  mind  it  will  seek  to 
satisfy  its  inborn  cravings  by  more  unhealthy  nutriment ;  but  where  it 
is  under  wholesome  discipline  and  well  furnished  with  resoufoes,  it 
will,  under  ail  cirenmstances,  find,  pleasure  and  amusement  In  what 
will  at  the  same  time  strengthen  and  enrich. 

However  far  this  may  go  towards  accounting  for  the  habit  of  gossip- 
ing, it  cannot  excuse  it ;  and  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  there  are 
BO  nnmy  and  varied  topics  of  importance,  that  should  interest  idl  of 
both  sexes  and  of  every  age  and  rank,  where  the  novelty  of  our  insti- 
tutions, their  success  or  failure}  and  their  immediate  and  wide-spread 
influence  have  so  strong  a  claim  upon  every  mind  capable  of  thought, 
this  practice  evinces  a  lamentable  vacuity  of  ideas,  and  an  unfotrtunate 
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want  of  generous  sensibilities  and  exalted  views.  But,  humiliating  as 
the  admission  may  be,  and  mortifying  as  the  suspicion  may  seem,  to 
those  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  noble  influence  of 
our  institutions,  and  of  the  generous  expenditure  of  time,  pains,  and 
monej,  upon -the  inteHectiial  eolture  of  our  risiog  generatmns,  yet  it 
caonofc  bat  be  mispected,  and  we  believe  that  a  eandid  examination  of 
the  present  state  of  society  will  cause  it  to  be  admitted,  that  this  habit, 
which  we  consider  one  of  the  most  injuriotts  contracted  bj  weak  minds, 
exists  to  a  discouraging  extent.    .  ' 

OoBsiping  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  peculiar  weakneaa  of 
young  women — for  no  other  reason  that  we  can  assign,  unless  that,  al 
that  certain  and  most  indefinitely  definite  {>eriod  of  life,  ladies  are  sup- 
posed to  be  occupied  in  forming  plans  and  building  castles  for  future 
happiness.  In  them,  then,  the  neglect  of  their  minds  and  of  the  form- 
ation of  substantial  characters  may  fairly  be  presumed,  and  their  in- 
terest in  efery  other  inhabitant  of  their  street  or  town  may  be  justified. 
It  may  be  supposed  to  be  very  important  to  them  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  daily  private  histories  of  those  more  advanced  in  life,  and  to  be 
minutely  informed  of  the  behavior  of  this  husband  to  bis  wife,  and  of 
the  management  by  that  {HTudent  wife  of  her  husband's  affairs.  Cer- 
tainly the  lives  and  eharacters  of  all  young  tiB«i  should  be  earefully 
studied  by  every  diseieet  young  wonaii,  and  the  stories  of  their  boy- 
hood, and  all  their  errors,  up  to  the  present  time,  should  be  anzioydy 
preserved.  As  young  ladies  were  born  to  be  married,  there  can  be  for 
them  no  more  important  study  than  that  of  the  means  to  that  end  ;  and 
in  pursuing  it,  of  what  matter  are  friendship,  charity,  or  sympathy,  one 
with  another  f  Every  eompanion's  conduct  must  be  watched)  her  de- 
viations* firom  propriety  marked,  and  her  success  or  failure,  with  its 
subsequent  effect  on  her  behavior,  well  considered  and  examined. 
And  as  the  conclusions  of  an  individual  may  be  erroneous,  and  as  a 
mistake  in  matters  of  such  importance  might  be  fatal,  the  result  of 
each  iair  one's  observations  should  be  made  known  fireely  and  fully, 
notes  should  be  compared,  and,  in  short,  ev«ry  body's  business  hot  her  . 
own  should  be  made  the  subject  of  free  and  generu  conversation. 

But,  my  fair  young  friend,  are  you  aware  of  the  injury  you  are  thus 
doing  to  your  own  character  ?  Woman  is,  in  fact,  as  in  the  visions  of 
the  poet,  a  being  of  gentleness  and  charity,  whose  heart,  with  its  sofl 
aflections,  its  tender  sensibiHties,  and  strong  sympathies,  ^lould  bo  open 
to  every  appeal  from  her  feUow-beiags,  and  whose  infltirace  over  man 
is  secured,  and  her  power  in  society  exerted,  by  manifestations  of  moral 
purity,  and  disinterestedness,  and  energy.  Just  so  soon  aa  she  loses 
credit  for  these  qualities  she  falls  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  for 
the  future  fills  but  a  subordiBato  station,  and  eieraises  a  doubtfhl 
influence  in  society.  And  I  ask  you,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  habit  of 
continual  gossiping  on  your  characters ?  Your  mind  is  confined  by  it 
to  a  limited  and  inferior  sphere,  where  it  \n  compelled  to  grovel  among 
subjects,  which,  if  they  are  not  beneath  its  powers,  certainly  are  not 
suihciently  elevated  to  strengthen  or  i;efine  it,  and  by  thus  habituating 
it  to  find  employment  in  trivial  natters,  it  prevents  its  growth  and  the 
fitll  developnmt  of  its  powers.  But  your  heart  suffers  even  more  than 
your  head ;  your  affections  become  contracted,  cold,  and  exclusive, 
artificial  in  their  foundation  and  easily  shaken;  your  sympathies, 
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which  should  be  warm  and  pervading  as  the  sun-beams,  become  chilled 
and  narrowed  in  their  sphere  ;  your  sensibility  deadened,  and  that 
moral  energy  which  should  be  natural  and  generous,  reduced  to  a 
aelfish  ealetilfetioita  of  gain  or  loss  in  the  world's  opiokm. 

Bui  if  oiir  yiew  of  the  jpernicious  influence  of  this  practice  be  ooiw 
rect,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  so,  founded  as  it  is  on  long  observfttimi, 
and  if  we  are  reasonable  in  our  fears,  that  the  charms  of  female  society 
in  this  country  are  actually  lessening  rather  than  acquiring  strength, 
we  must  view  the  habit  in  other  classes  of  society  with  far  different 
feelings,  bot  with  a  strong  hope  of  its  being  sooner  abandoned. 

No. excuse  caaiba  admitted  for  a  gossiping  man;  and  though  from 
the  general  character  of  the  class  it  might  be  supposed  that  weakness 
of  intellect  might  screen  them  from-  indignation,  it  cannot  put  them 
beyond  our  contempt.  Time  only  and  the  scorn  they  deserve  can 
abate  sooh  naisanees.  In  the  mean  time  we  say^  Alas  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  American  society  !  When  we  see  men  of  rank,  and  fortune, 
and  education,  popils  of  the  old  school,  models  of  the  new,  who,  -more 
than  afiy,  serve  as  an  index  of  the  cultivation,  manners,  and  tone  of 
our  time,  and  whose  great  object  among  others  should  be  to  improve, 
refine,  and  elevate  tlie  character  of  American  society — when  we  see 
these  men  betraying  their  responsibility  and  abasing  their  station  by 
low  and  servile  habits  of  conversation  and  manners,  we  have  a  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  the  impressions  of  us,  received  by  European 
travelers,  is  more  correct  than  we  may  have  wished,  and  many  grounds 
for  despairing  of  the  elegance  or  worth  of  our  "  genteel  society." 

Will  any  say  that  this  is  too  severe,  and  that  I  am  indulging  rather 
the  spleen  of  the  satirist  than  expressing  convictions  either  sincerely 
felt  or  well-founded  ?  If  my  representation  is  borne  out  by  fact — ii 
what  I  say  is  true — and  I  would  that  its  truth  could  be  disproved — no 
severity  could  be  too  great  for  the  occasion,  and  the  satirist  could  find 
no  richer  field.  But  I  appeal  to  any  who  can  calmly  examine  the 
present  tone  of  society,  and,  unbiassed  by  national  prejudices,  analyze 
the  objects  and  effects  of  our  social  intercourse,  to  answer  whether  the 
habit  of  petty  gossip,  of  general  public  interest  in,  and  discussion  of, 
private  affairs  is  not  a  striking  feature  in  our  fashionable  circles,  and 
whether  its  indulgence  is  not  as  intimately  pernicious  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  show.  I  doubt  if  any  will  deny  this,  or  its  universality,  but 
believe  that  they  will  confess  that,  as  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
division  of  society,  so  neither  is  it  restricted  to  any  one  scene;  but  that 
the  ball-room,  the  fostivo  board,  the  promenade,  and  the  resorts  of 
learning,  as  well  as  the  tea-table  and  the  boudoir,  are  profaned  by  this 
contemptibly  ignoble  practice. 

We  are  not  to  he  reproached  as  yet  with  the  vices  of  European 
society,  though  our  exemption  will  last  no  longer  than  our  inability  to 
imitate.  But  we  suffer  more  general  inconvenience  even  now  than  we 
believe  will  be  the  case  when  those  vices  shall  have  been  attained  and 
their  worst  influences  secured and  in  the  petty  scandal,  the  hints, 
suggestions,  and  criticisms  of  neighbors,  we  create  as  large  a  mass  of 
unkind  feeling  and  personal  uneasiness,  as  mo>e  daring  and  enormous 
crimes  would  produce.  We  are  making,  too,  a  sure  preparation  for  a 
worse  state  of  things  ;  and,  by  destroying  independence  in  the  conduct 
of  individuals,  and  by  substituting  the  opinion  of  the  world,  in  place  of 
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self-respect,  as  a  rule  of  action,  we  are  sapping  the  ODiy  foundatkms 
on  which  public  virtue  can  rest.  We  are  not  of  those  who  would  ever 
attempt  to  arrest  the  downward  progress  of  society  ;  but  if  there  are 
any  who  would  do  so,  we  would  warn  them,  that,  day  after  day,  are 
habits  indulged  4»y  us,  which  very  little  consideratioii  or  enlargement 
of  mind  would  correct,  and  which,  if  not  corrected,  will  reduce  the 
standard  of  American  society  to  one  of  artificial  forms  and  feelings, 
without  pleasure  and  without  profit,  even  before  it  has  pursued  ita 
natural  course,  and  become  one  of  utility,  elegancy,  and  refinement. 

J.  F.  D. 


NOTBUKGA. 
A  ROMANCE  FROM  TU£  GERMAX. 

In  a  retired  part  of  the  north  of  Germany  may  be  found  the  ruins 
of  Hornbcrg  castle,  on  the  banks  of  the  romantic  stream,  Baierbach. 
Many  are  the -legends  told  of  this  castle,  and  they  are  believed  by  a 
large  class  of  the  uneducated  populace.  Among  these  legendary  tales, 
that  of  Notburga  seemed  the  most  interesting.    It  ran  thus  : — 

It  was  past  the  dead  hour  of  midnight.  The  halls  were  hushed,  and 
the  jovial  knights,  whose  voices  had  rung  in  song  and  merriment  around 
the  evening  board,  were  now  wrapped  in  heavy  sleep.  The  watchmcin 
had  given  his  signal  from  the  watch-tower,  and  was  pacing  his  lofty 
station,  with  no  companion  save  the  bright  mcon-beams,  that  fell  with 
silver  softness  upon,the  heavy  mass  of  stone  bcneatli  him. 

Notburga  sat  at  her  lonely  lattice,  drying  her  weeping  eyes.  The 
day  has  come,  thought  she  to  herself,  yet  Hugo  cannot  have  forgotten 
his  promise,  and  me  I  Perhaps  he  will  seixfl  tomorrow,  and  then  my 
heart  will  again  be  at  rest  Shis  turned  from  the  window  and  approach- 
ed her  couch.  As  she  was  about  to  kneel  in  prayer^  before  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  ornamented  the  wall  of  her  apartment,  a  strain 
of  music  fell  upon  her  ear.  It  was  a  harp— yes — it  was  the  spirit  of 
the  castle.  She  listened,  and  heard  these  words  breathed  so  soft  and 
sweet,  that  they  seemed  more  like  a  sigh  of  the  wjnd  through  silken 
8tring»^'*  Fear  not,"  they  said,  **  he  is  not  dead 

"  \Vhat  spirit  mocks  me  thus?"  said  the  startled  Notburga.  Come 
forth,  if  thou  art  the  spirit  of  the  castle,  and  I  will  be  thine  forever." 

Forever  "  answered  the  strain,  and  a  white  ibra\  stood  at  her  lat- 
tice in  the  moonlight. 

Notburga  had  £sen  educated  by  her  mother  to  love  and  respect  the 
castle  spirit ;  and  she  now,  though  she  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  gazed 
at  it,  not  with  fear,  but  with  awe  and  composure. 

"  Notburga,"  said  the  spirit,  "I  am  come  to  tell  tlice  of  thy  father's 
plans,  and  tell  thee  how  thou  mayest  avoid  them.  Wilt  thou  obey  me?" 

"  Speak  !  fair  spirit — I  will  obey  !" 

*' To-morrow  thy  father  will  tell  thee  thou  shalt  marry — ay,  marry; 

and  the  very  man  thou  most  hatest.  Give  thy  consent;  but  in  the  hour 
when  he  has  departed  {or  the  chase,  flee  from  these  walls,  and  I  will 
appear  and  bear  thee  hence,  till  Hugo  shall  return.  Farewell  I  Obey 
me !   Forever !"  sighed  the  soft  strain,  and  the  vision  was  gone. 
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Notburga  could  scarce  believe  her  eyes,  or  the  words  she  had  heard. 
"Flee!"  said  she,  "  and  whithor?  I  have  given  myself  up  forever!" 
"  Forever  !"  was  echoed  again  in  a  suppressed  sigh.  She  started,  looked 
around,  but,  as  she  saw  nothing  of  the  vision,  she  at  length  retired  and 
enflesvorad  to  court  repose  for  some  fow  hears. 

While  she  is  sleeping,  we  will  take  a  short  glance  at  the  situation  of 
Notburga.  She  was  the  only  child  of  Count  Cuboid,  of  Hornberg,  a 
brave  knight,  whose  warlike  deeds  had  raised  him  to  a  great  rank  as  a 
soldier.  In  his  youth  he  married,  at  his  father's  suit,  a  young  countess, 
for  whom,  however,  he  never  felt  the  passion  of  love.  She  died  in 
Notburga's  youth,  after,  howoTer,  she  had  lired  long  enough  to  lay  % 
good  foundation  for  her  daughter's  education.  The  father,  rough  in 
his  character,  quick  in  his  temper,  and  coarse  in  his  mind,  was  but  a 
poor  companion  for  the  gentler  sex.  His  castle  was  the  scene  of  con- 
stant hospitality.  Knights  of  his  own  turn  of  mind  came  thither  to 
partake  of  the  ruder  pleasures  in  his  company,  while  the  younger  and 
more  gallantcaValiers  visited  Hornb«rg,  more  to  pay  their  respects  to  Not- 
burga, than  to  court  the  favor  of  the  father.  Among  all  the  gay  knights 
there  was  many  a  heart  that  ached  to  call  the  fair  maiden  his — many 
a  knee  was  bent  in  suppliant  suit;  but  of  all,  Hugo  was  the  happy  one. 
Count  Hugo,  of  Krahenstein,  was  a  young  warrior,  whose  deeds  and 
dcill  had  obtuned  for  him  the  respect  of  every  soldier,  and  whose 
beauty,  gallantry,  and  noble  bearing,  won  him  the  hearts  of  the  fairer 
sex.  Notwithstanding  these  qualities,  he  saw  that  he  was  not  the 
favorite  with  the  old  count,  and  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  hope  for 
the  consent  of  the  father,  until  he  had  won  his  good  favor.  Of  Not- 
bnrga's  love  he  was  sure :  he  therefore  endeavored,  by  every  art  in  his 
power,  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  count,  before  he  should  mention 
his  suit.  While  he  was  thus  endeavoring  to  win  his  fair  bride,  he 
was  called  to  defend  his  estates  against  the  invasion  of  a  neighboring 
baron.  Before  he  departed,  however,  he  promised  ISotburga  to  send 
her  a  token  of  his  love  within  one  month,  if  he  was  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  They  pledged  mutual  vows  of  constancy,  and  separated.  The 
month  had  elapsed  on  the  evening  lo  which  the  commencement  of  our 
narrative  alludes. 

The  morning  came — Notburga  reflected  again  and  again  upon  the 
vision  of  the  spirit ;  and  the  words,  "  He  is  not  dead,"  breathed  a  quiet 
to  her  eoul,  which  she  would  have  otherwise  in  vain  endeavored  lo 
obtain.  She  met  her  father  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  she  awaited 
the  folfilling  of  the  spirit's  prophecy.  She  was  not  disai^inted.  The 
anxiety  of  the  preceding  days,  the  sleepless  and  weeping  nights  she  I 
had  passed,  had  at  last  destroyed  the  rosy  tinge  on  her  cheeks,  and  her 
countenance  wore  the  sombre  character  of  her  heart. 

"  Cheer  thee  up,  Notburga,"  said  her  father ; ,  *'  why  wander  abont 
these  halls  like  a  ghost  ?  Be  gay  and  happy,  for  to-morrow  I  will  bring 
thee  a  bridegroom,  who  shair  make  thee  the  envy  of  all  Germany's 
maidens  !" 

Do  not,  father !"  exclaimed  poor  Notburga;  "  I  cannot  love  hiip  I" 
"  Silly  girl !  do  you  dare  to  oppose  me  ?  I  have  said  you  ishall  marry 
him ;  and  you  shall  consent,  or  else  marry  him  without" 

Notburga  remembered  the  words  of  the  spirit;  and  said,  "  I  do  con- 
sent, father:  I  will  do  as  you  p^eaise  to  have  me." 
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«<  Well  nSA,  my  child !"  tDsweredrthe  father,  anmng ;  *'  said  like  a 
daughter  of  the  Uorii bergs.    I  am  now  ahoat  to  depart  for  the  chase, 

with  my  gimsts.   When  1  return,  lot  me  sro  thee  cheerful  and  happy." 

Notburga  fled  to  her  chamber.  After  some  deliberation,  she  at  length 
decided  she  would  trutit  the  secret  to  Rudolph,  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
castle,  whose  walls  had  seen  his  hairs  torn  gray  in  the  service  of  their 
masters.    Radolph  appeared  at  her  call. 

"I  will  entruiBt  thee,  Rudo>ph,"  she  commeiMsed,  •'^with  a  secret, 
hoping  you  wil>  prove  faitliful  in  keeping  it,  and  never  betray  it.  First 
promise  me  never  to  disclose  it  to-auy  one,  but  Count  Hugo,  and  ever 
to  conceal  it  from  my  father." 

'*  I  )[Hropi|ise'  thee,  my  lady,  and  wiH*  do  any  thing  to  aenre  Aee,  I 
can,"  replied  the  old  man. 

"  Know,  then,  Rnd()![)li,  that  in  this  hour,  I  shall  quit  this  castle,  and 
never  return  milil  Hugo  comes  back  from  the  wars.  To  him  you  must 
disclose  the  spot  where  I  shail  reside.  My  father  obliges  me  to  marry 
a  man  I  cannot  love,  and  I  most  flee;" 

"  But  whither,  ray  lady  t"  asked  Rudolph; 

**That  I  do  not  even- know  myself,"  replied  Notburga,  "  But  here 
I  cannot  longer  tarry.  I  will  seek  shelter  in  the  forest,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  There  I  wrll  find  some  cavern,  where  I  can  live 
unknown  and  undiscovered.  Rather  would  I  deny  myself  every  plea»> 
nre,  «very  luxury  eflife,  than- Submit  to-be  the  slave  of  sacb  a  husband. 
Come  ^  assist  my  flight  as  far  aa  the  river,  and  then  leave  me  I*' 

They  proceeded  unobserved  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  were 
seeking  for  some  means  of  crossinj;  the  stream,  when  a  milk-white  deer 
appeared,  and,  springing  to  the  side  of  Notburga,  it  whispered  in  her 
ear— "Obey  me  !'*  It  was  the  castle  spirit. 

Notburga  seeing  the  little  deer  kneel  to  recefve-  its  mlstrese,  she 
mounted  its  slender  back,  and  in  one  moment  she  was  in  the  stream 
and  in  the  next  was  borne  swiftly  along  to  the  little  wood,  where  she 
soon  discovered  a  cavern,  wliich  the  deer  entered,  and  knelt  down  to 
be  relieved  of  its  precious  burden. 

The-  consternation  at  Notborga*s  sudden  disappearanee  threw  the 
castle  into  the  greatest  confusion.  The  count  swore  he  would  disin- 
herit his  undutiful  child,  while  his  guests  endeavored  to  soothe  his 
rage,  and  offer  him  consolation  by  their  hopes  of  her  discovery.  If 
she  has  been  robbed,  said  they,  we  will  search  every  castle,  every  spot 
ift  the  country,  until  she  be  found.  If  she  be  murdered,  the  murderer 
shall  not  escape  vengeance.  His  guests  were-  as  good  as  their  word. 
They  departed  in  search-  of  the  fair  maiden,  and  gave  themselves  no 
little  trouble  in  seeking  adventures,  that  their  names  might  be  sounded 
with  the  praise  of  their  boldness  and  skill. 

On  the  morning  after  Noiburga's  departure,  Rudolph  stood  at  the 
castle  gate,  and  looked  forth  towards  the  woods,  in  hopes  be  might  see 
some  signet  of  the  countess.  As  he  thus  stood,  a  white  deer  ap- 
proached, which  he  immediatefy  recognized  to  be  the  same  that  had 
borne  his  fair  mistress  through  the  stream.  Thinking  the  poor  crea- 
ture might  be  hungry,  he  ran  to  get  a  piece  of  bread.  When  he  had 
brought  it,  the  deer  held  out  its  horns,  whi<;h  Rudolph  understood  to 
be  a  request  to  fasten  -  it  to  them.  No  sooner  was  this  done,  than  the 
fleet  animal  bounded  te  the  stream^  swam  it^  asd  disappeased  us  the 
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■  woods.   The  old  man  bdieved  it  most  be  some  spirit — some  gaardian 

angel  of  his  fair  mistress  ;  and  lie  never  failed  after  that  to  be  at  the 
castle  gate,  with  his  piece  of  bread,  which  he  daily  fastened  to  the 
horns  of  the  faithful  animal.  This  circumstance  did  not  long  remain 
concealed  from  the  father,  and  poor  Rudolph  was  at  length  forced  into 
a  confession  of  the  whole  aflair. 

The  following  morning  the  deer  came  again,  received  bis  bread,  and 
departed;  but  Count  Cuboid  followed  on  his  fleet  charger,  and  came 
at  length  to  the  cavern.  There  lie  beheld  Notburga  kneeling  before  a 
cross,  with  the  breatiiless  deer  at  her  side.  The  father  entered,  and 
approached  hie  daughter. 

"  Have  I  at  length  found  thee,  wretch,"  exclaimed  the  count,  in  a 
rage!  "I  said  thou  shouldst  marry,  and  thou  shall!  Thy  bride- 
groom awaits  thee  ;  hasten  with  me  to  the  castle." 

Notburga  said  not  a  word,  but  gazed  at  the  riide  cross  before  her 
.  with  uplifted  ejres  and  clasped  handi. 

The  eiasperated  father  seized  her,  and  would  have  dragged  her 
away  with  him,  had  she  not  embraced  the  massive  crucifix,  and  suffer- 
ed his  curses  to  be  heaped  upon  her  head,  without  a  sigh — without  a 
groan.  Bursting  with  ungovernable  passion,  the  father  drew  his  sword, 
and  exclaimed,  ''Wretch!  thou  shalt  die,  if  tliou  darest  disobey  my 
commande  1   Follow  me,  foolish  maiden !" 

"  Never  !"  replied  Notburga;  and  the  next  moment  she  was  stabbed 
to  the  heart.  Suddenly  the  cavern  shook,  and  the  rocks  fell  upon  the 
cruel  father,  while  the  spirit  of  Notburga  was  borne  to  heaven  by  a 
choir  of  angels ; — and  the  castle  spirit  sighed,  "  Forever  !"  as  it  left 
.the  rude  cavern. 

No  peace  was  giveD  to  the  father^s  sou!.   His  spirit  was  doomed  to 

haunt  bis  castle  halls,  till  time  should  destroy  the  massive  walls^  and 
heavy  towers  of  his  once  guarded  home.  At  midnight  the  ghost  is 
seen,  wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle,  wandering  to  the  river's  side,  where 
he  dips  the  blood*stained  sword  in  its  waters  ;  but  in  vain.  No  water 
caQ  cleanse  the  rusty  steet;  and,  wi^h  a  heavy  sigh,  the  spirit  folds  the 
mantle  around  its  form,  and  vanishes  among  the  mouldering  ruins  of 
thecastle. .  J.  T.  S.  & 
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It  happened  while  an  anetioBeer 

Was  singing  out  most  loud  and  cleaTf 
His  honesty  and  good» extolling, 
And,  like  most  men  in  every  calling, 
Censuring  his  brethren  of  the  trade, 
He  thus  his  eloquence  displayed  : — 
**  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  be  sure, 
This  carpet  is  *  true  Simon  Pure 
Fine  Brussels; — not  such  paltry  stuff, 
As  anctioneen  so  often  pvfff 
And  sell  for  genuine  ; — on  my  credit, 
The  real  Mr.  Brosse  Is  made  it" 

Hnaoous  la  Boitoir. 
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PHREN0LO6T« 

It  seenM  to  be  the  fate  of  foienees,  of  recent  origin,  to  receive  tbe  same  gen- 
eral treatment  bestowed  on  recent  articles  of  news.    When  first  presented  to  the 
public  mind,  they  create  a  lively  interest  in  that  curiosity, — not  peculiar  to  the 
Athenians, — which  finds  its  gratiScation  in  the  "hearing  and  telling  of  new 
things,"  and  this  interest  is,  Tor  a  while,  sustained  by  llie  excitement  of  sym- 
pathy and  the  zest  of  oppopition.    But  the  impression,  on  the  great  majority  of 
minde,  lasts  hardly  looger  than  the  novelty  which  is  its  cause.   Very  few  do 
more  than  obtain  some  inreneral,  common-place  notions  on  the  Kuhject,  whatever 
it  may  be,  so  that  they  can  talk,  and  laugh,  and  contend  about  it,  enough  for  their 
own  ainnsement.   Veij  fiiw  proceed  from  a  view  of  the  more  obvione  zaktiona 
in  the  case,  to  the  deeper  ones  of  cause  and  effect.   That  is  to  say,  among  all 
\he  speakers,  with  which  this  world  is  filled,  there  are  very  few  tiiinktrs,  very  few 
philosopktTs,    Thus  has  it  been  with  Phrenology,— a  science  whose  doctrines  it  is 
,our  present  purpose  to  subject  to  a  dispassionato  examinaUon.  Yi*  think  it  im- 
portant that  the  claims  of  rhrenology  should  be  considered,  and  that  this,  like 
every  other  subject  of  real  concern,  after  it  has  moved  across  the  public  eye,  over 
.  the  busj^  stage  of  this  world's  action,  and  is  hastening  awajr»  should  be  recalled 
'  to  exhibit  itself  anew  and  to  a  closer  attention.  The  first  fall  ezpociUon  of  Phren- 
ological  doctrines  in  this  country,  from  a  man  of  distingtiished  mental  powers, 
and  remarkable  for  that  happy  facility  in  lecturing,  with  which  he  combined  the 
strength  and  sternness  of  urgument  with  an  easy  and  beautiful  play  of  wit,  and  a 
fund  of  historical  illustrutinn,  almost  incrfMlibly  rich  and  diversified,  finely  exer- 
cised and  delighted  all  the  faculties  of  his  hearers.    The  excitement  is  nearly 
gone,  yet  we  think  it  a  question  which  should  now  be  full  of  seriousness  to  every 
mind  : — Is  Phrenolorry  true  ?    Is  it  more  than  a  subject  for  sport  ?    The  claims  of 
this  "doctrine  of  the  mind"  cannot  be  laughed  out  of  existence,  and  the  worst  is 
our  own,  if  they  be  laughed  out  of  mind.    We  are  neither  Phrenologists  nor  - 
anti-Phrenologists,  and  shall  not,  therefore,  make  a  special  plea  for  or  against  the  • 
science,  but  shall  justify  or  condemn,  as  we  think  calm  conscience  and  sober 
truth  direct.    We  shall  thus,  probably,  offend  those,  if  any  there  be,  who  think  a 
whole  case  should  be  made  of  it,  and  approbation  or  censure  be  bestowed  in  the 
mass.  But  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  men,  who  hold  that  a  thing  must  be  worthy 
of  all  praise,  or  deserving  of  no  praise, — for  the  truth  lies  so  much  the  other  way, 
that  there  can  be  no  full  examination  and  description  of  any  thing,  which  is  not 
qualified  by  a  InU, — unpopular  as  this  word  is  in  these  days  of  downright  assev- 
eration.   But  to  our  subject.    It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  autumn  of^ 1832,  Dr. 
Spuraheim  began  courses  of  lectures,  in  establi^ment  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology  , 
in  Boston  and  Cambridge.    We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  listen  to  his  instructions 
while  he  lived,  and,  since  his  departure,  we  have  read,  with  exceeding  interest, 
the  works  by  which,  "  though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh."   Dr.  Spurzheim  main* 
tained  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind ;  that  the  seyeral  parts  or  convolor 
Uons  of  the  brain  are  ortrans  of  the  several  powers  and  dispositions  of  the  mind; 
that  the  strength  of  the  power  or  disposition  depends  mainly  on  the  size  of  the 
oonTolotion,  and  the  particular  temperament  of  body,  with  which  it  is  connected ; 
and  so  that,  to  the  Phrenologist,  it  is  a  mere  w-ork  of  observation  to  determine  the 
character  of  any  man  s  mind,  his  weak  and  prevailing  propensities,  his  excellen- 
cies and  defects.   In  the  nlterior  developments  of  his  doctrine,  he  applies  tlie 
principles  of  Phrenology  to  education,  taking  the  word  in  its  most  extensive 
meaning,  as  embracing  every  thing  that  can  act  on  the  physical  or  mental,  consti- 
tution, even  from  the  moment  of  tne  infant's  conception  to  the  day  of  its  death. 
On  his  phrenological  observations  Dr.  Spurzheim  builds  a  new  theory  of  mental 
philosophy,  which  sets  aside  all  other  theories  as  founded  on  wrong  and  delusive 
processes  offeaeralitatiiMi,  while  it  pretends  itself  to  rest  on  a  firm  baais  of  fact, 
and  to  be  necessarily  true  and  undeniable.    In  view  of  these  claims,  we  ask,  and 
propose  also  to  answer,  the  following  questions  :— What  is  the  nature  of  the  argu- 
ment which  establishes  Phrenology  ?    In  what  sense  is  Phrenology  a  science  of 
observation  ?    Is  its  theory  built  on  observation  in  a  way  in  which  other  systems 
of  the  mind's  |)hilosophy  are  not  built  on  observation.''    What  results  and  evi- 
dences in  relation  to  Phrenology  did  Dr.  Spurzheim  e.xhibit  .'    How  are  these 
results  and  evidences  rightly  accounted  for     How  far  did  the  truth  of  Phl-enology 
contribute  to  those  results  ?    How  far  does  it  contain  truth  ?   What  are  the  errors 
of  its  tiM4»7,  and  the  diffieoltlM  of  its  application  ?  Hieae  qaestions  open  % 
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1m»d«r  field  than  we  oan  minntdj  aoryej;  yet  w«  hope,  in  biief  apadef  to  reach 
•ome  ntitfaetory  conclusiont. 

The  Phrenologist  says,  My  science  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  dis- 
puted. It  ha*  ita  direct  and  impregnable  support  in  undeniable  facta.  U  would 
•nrely  be  a  mark  of  inaawit^  to  deny'  the  plain,  bold,  and  honest  evidence  of  the 
senses,  which  evidence  claims  fcr  iiiy  |ilii!osophy  priority  to  all  other  philosopliles, 
because  no  oUier  is  built  on  observation  of,  and  induction  from,  facts,  ilow  U 
thia  now  ?  The  Phrenologist  notices  a  certain  eonfi^ration  of  sknil he  infera, 
by  physiological  reasoning,  that,  boiioath  it,  the  hrain  conforms  to  that  configura- 
tion— and  Jie  concludes,  from  accurate  study  of  the  individual  uiind,  that  it  com- 
prices  diapoaitiona  and  powers,  which  correspond  in  strength  to  such  a  develop* 
ment.  He  goes  through  with  the  same  process  in  numerous  additional  cases,  and 
concludes  that  the  strength  of  every  disposition  ajid  power  is  indicated  by  the  size 
of  the  hrain  and  the  tempenmieat  of  the  body.  Having  observed  hundreds  of 
cases,  with  particular  reference  to  a  single  faculty,  and,  in  all  these  cases,  verified 
his  principle,  he  announces  it,  as  true  of  all  the  millions  of  the  human  race,  that 
the  strength  of  the  niculty  does,  and  must  invariably,  and  by  a  natural  law,  eor> 
respond  to  the  decisions,  which  the  application  of  this  principle  makes.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  observation  of  the  senses,  ph^^siolo^ical  argument,  and  meta- 
physical reasoning,  all  comprised  in  this  observation  oi  fact.s !  We  have  thought 
that  Phrenologists,  while  they  must  admit  the  necessity  of  all  this  process,  studi- 
ously keep  a  part  of  it  out  of  view.  But  how  do  you  make  it  out  that  there  is 
metaphyncal  raaaoning We  reply  that  one  of  the  elements  in  our  reasoning, 
before  we  can  come  to  a  single  phrenological  conclusion,  is  our  opinion  of  the 
strength  of  a  certain  mental  quality — an  opinion  furnished  by  means  entirely  ex- 
clusive of  any  which  Phrenology  presents.  This  opinion  is,  or  should  ht>,  the 
raault  of  a  probable  metaphjsical  argument,  requiring  a  generalization  of  direct 
notices  of  a  peraon**  mental  character ;  and  the  phrenological  argil  ment  Is  valid  too 
farther  than  it  airrees  with  this  previous  opinion,  whif  h  is  l.nsed  upon  purely  moral 
frounds.  This  is  not  only  a  moral  or  meiapbysic&l  argument,  but  it  comes  first; 
It  liea  beneath  the  ohoervatton  of  the  senaes,  «nd  is  the  essential  hant  of  the  argu- 
ment from  facts.  This  matter  needs  no  elaboration  to  mnke  it  jilain  ;  but  the 
simplest  things  are  oftentimes  those  least  noticed.  In  the  argument  for  Phre- 
nology, wa  do  then  make  a  generaliiation  of  opinions,  formed  in  the  common 
way,  respecting  particular  minds.  And  why  may  not  other  metaphysicians  gen- 
eralize opinions,  formed  in  the  same  way,  of  the  mental  qualities  of  different  indi- 
viduals We  by  no  means  deny  to  the  Phrenologist  the  benefit  of  auch  reason- 
ing; but  why  should  he  deny  to  others  that  privilege  of  argument,  which  he 
virtuallv  claims  for  himself.!*  The  reasoning  is  good  so  far  as  it  is  sure  j  the 
Phrenologist,  like  every  body  else,  has  a  right  to  use  it ;  but  we  also  have  a  right 
to  point  out,  in  his  ca?e,  as  in  that  of  others,  how  murli  of  uncertainty  is,  by  the 
use  of  it,  thrown  over  his  general  doctrines.  In  a  purely  physical  science  the 
etaa  ia-nir  different.  Certain  substances,  brought  together  under  known  circum- 
Vtancee,  produce  determinate  results.  The  magnetized  Fteel  attracts  that  which 
is  unmagnetitad.  The  whole  process  and  result  of  the  experiment  is  visible  or 
tangible.  Now  the  circumstance,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  marking  and 
begitining  the  proceas  of  phrenological  reasoning,  caoaea  great  liability  to,  if  not  a 
certainty  of,  deception.  There  is  great  danger  that  the  Phrenologist  will  adapt 
the  head  to  the  character,  and  the  character  to  the  head ;  that,  in  support  of  his 
&vorit«  theory,  he  will,  unintentionally,  perhaps,  exaggerate  or  depreciate  facta, 
which  ha  leama  by  mora2  observation,  so  as  to  snit  them  to  mechanical  develop- 
ments. His  imagination  will  be  likely  to  enlargo  what  is  in  fact  small,  or  to  take 
from  the  size  of  what  ia  already  larger  than  it  should  be,  till  his  principles  are 
justified.  He  will  observe  objects,  as  snits  his  convenience,  through  either  end  of 
the  telescope.  And  he  will  be  the  more  likely  to  do  this,  because  he  compares 
what  is  visible  with  what  ia  invisible.  He  is  bound,  after  measurement,  to  regard 
n  material  object  as  of  a  certain  else.  He  ia  nnder  no  such  necessity  when  judg- 
ing of  an  invisibTe  power  of  the  mind  with  which  his  fancy  may  play  all  sorts  of 
pranks.  In  judging  of  the  active  manifestations  of  the  mind,  he  will  easily  be 
fad  to  atrain  and  oend  facta  to  his  purpose ;  for  the  degree  of  thoae  maniftatationa 
is  not  measured  by  the  same  callipers  which  give  the  most  e;cact  results  as  to  the 
skull,  and  he  will  be  led  to  make  a  wrong  application  of  the  rule  that  opinion 
must  mould  itself  so  aa  to  consort  with  eateSliened  truth. 

There  is,  then,  danger  and  uncertainty,  even  in  the  principles  according  to 
which  the  Phrenologist  reasons.   But  do  we  condemn  these  principles  ?   By  na 
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means.  Neither  shoald  he  condemn  them  in  otticr  men  while  he  practises  them 
in  his  own  person.  "  Wherein  thou  judgest  another,  thou  condeninest  thjself : 
for  'tbott,  that  judge«t,  doest  th«  nine  tningB.* 

The  Phreiiuliicribt  sefins  di'spoged  to  regard  observation,  which  is  the  g^reat 
source  of  evidence,  in  a  quite  contracted  view.  He  would  confine  it  to  observa- 
tiop  of  the  senses.  But  a  man  may  observe  with  his  nund  as  well  as  with  hw 
tytSf—ot  rather  he  observes  with  his  mind  always,  observincr  throufrh  his  eyes 
sometimes,  not  iciUi  them,  and  sometimes  observing  withovt  theiu.  lie  may  ub- 
serve  what  passes  within  hitn,  aa  well  as  what  passes  withottt^him.  He  may 
make  successive  observations  within  himst  !f  respecting  the  same  thin^.  He  has 
a  right  to  generalize  those  observatitiiis  and  to  form  a  theory  based  upon  facts ;  for 
there  are  facts  in  a  person's  own  mind  as  truly  as  there  ere  facts  in  the  externa! 
world.  He  has  a  right  to  receive  the  testimony  of  others  as  to  facts  which  have 
transpired  witliin  their  own  internal  experience.  From  his  own  observations  re- 
specting himself,  and  the  observations  of  others  respecting  themselves,  hi  has  a 
nght  to  construct  a  system  of  philosophy.  We  do  not  say  there  is  no  danger  of 
mistake  or  error  in  this  kind  of  observation ; -but  .wlfat  do  we  .not  owe  to  it.' 
Take  away  tlu!  truth  it  has  discovered,  and  where  are  we  left?  But,  much  as  it  , 
hM  done,  vastly  more  remains  for  it  to  accomplifb.  Self-observation,  in  its  high- 
est sense,  is  a  worlt  of  great  dUBooltj,  demaadlng  far  iiiofa<effMrt  itan  b  reqaired  * 
to  range  over  the  whole  sotfiiee  of  the  earth,  anothroogh  all  the  Aoweiy  wuks  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

Bnt  we  are  come  to  another  question.  How  «re  we  to  aeeoant  for  Dr.'  Span- 
heim's  judgements  as  to  characters.'  Where  lav  (lie  cause  of  his  wonderful  skill 
in  deciding  as  to  the  mental  qualities  of  those  with  whom  he  met  ? — for  a  won- 
derfbt  skin,  it  mast  he  acknowledged,  he  did  possess.  Is  that  eaoia  to  be  fbnnd 
in  the  absolute  truth  of  Phrenology  ?  Was  Phrenology  the  tmhf  iutrament  ho 
used  in  making  up  his  decisions 

If  in  all  eases  we  shonld  reason  back  fWm  the  result  to  the  obvious'cause,  with- 
out care  and  scrutiny,  many  a  circumstance  should  we  invest  with  a  mere  fancied 
efficiency,  while  the  real  energy  might  be  hidden  from  our  eye.  .Neither  is  it 
safo  to  let  anj  man  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  reasoning  Mr  us  in  regard  to 
his  own  actions,  and  passively  to  receive  the  causes  he  may  assign,  as  nnquoB> 
tionabiy  the  right  ones.  • 

A  person  says  to  us,  I  perform  such  actions,  and  bring  about  eocn  results,  by 
certam  means.  He  may,  in  thus  Siting,  deceive  us,  and  yet  be  honest.  He  may 
have  tieen  in  such  a  constant,  habitual  use  of  other  means,  as  to  be  almost  un- 
eonsetoos  he  does  use  them ;  or,  if  seasibio  of  tfens,  urnxmseaous  how  much  he 
relies  upon  them.  To  a  close  observer  it  may  appear,  far  more  evidently  than  to 
the  operator  himself,  that  he  depends  much  upon  what  he  says  nothing  of.  He 
may,  perhaps,  have  the  idea,  that  the  numerous  incidental  means  he  uses  are  only 
those  common  means  which  are  within  every  body's  reach,  and  which  are  used 
on  all  occasions,  fitill,  If  he  has,  more  than  any  other  person,  stadied  and  prac- 
tised them  if  he  alone  has  renrhed  the  farthest  limit  of  their  capacity  and  use  ; 
if  this  be  true,  we  must  take  ^iislinct  notice  of  it  as  being  true,  and  we  must  judge 
how  Ikr  it  limits  or  modifies  the  peculiar  claims  of  the  person  liefere  us.  Now 
we  think  it  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  allowed  that  Dr.  Spurzbeim  had  an  alto- 
gether unusual  power  in  judging  of  character.  By  what  luiowledgCjor  by  the 
use  of  what  means,  did' he  possess  and  exercise  this  unusual  power What  was 
the  (situation  and  character  of  the  man  hiniKelf  ?  He  had  devoted  )>imself,  throujrh- 
out  life,  to  the  study  of  man  s  whole  intellectual  and  physical  nature,  with  a  con- 
stant and  particular  reference  to  the  single  point  of  ascertaining  mental  qualities 
from  mental  manifestations.  He  had  been  accustomed,  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  to  pursue  this  subject  with  unremitted  assiduity  during  the  day,  and  to 
meditate  upon  it  during  the  nig^t>watches.  Every  person,  on  whom  his  eye 
rested,  was  looked  at  in  the  same  aspect,  and  with  the  same  purpose.  Kvery  habit 
he  could  form,  that  would  aid  his  great  object,  was  formed, — not  only  habits  of 
appUcatloa,  perseverance,  and  selMserifice ;  but  a  thousand  difihrent  habits  of 
observation.  Observatirm  to  him  was  not  one  single,  unvarying,  mechanical, 
thing  ;  but  it  was  itself  a  science,  with  almost  numberless  divisions  and  applica- 
tions, having  reference  to  a  great  many  distinct  classes  of  facts,  and  leaving  out  of 
▼lew  not  the  most  trivial,  incidental,  and,  as  other  men  might  tliink,  insignificant, 
showinga-forth  of  the  interior  spirit.  All  ages,  all  conditions  in  life,  all  kinds  and 
degrees  d  health  and  neknesSf  all  states  of  society,  all  human  institutions,  all 
local  or  feneral  custoos,  prejudieetf  and  modes  of  living,  all  histiwyi  all  truth, 
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human  and  divinp, — the  whole  race  of  men  in  its  broad  general  characteriatice, 
every  nation  and  tribe  in  ita  specitic  pecuharitieS|  evei^  genua  and  variety  of 
individual  mind*,— all  theee  means,  by  the  power  of  ^ursheim*s  mind,  were 
made  to  serve  one  purpose,  to  converge  to  one  point,  that  of  mental  manifesta- 
tions in  their  connection  with  mental  qualities.  Such  a  course  could  not  but 
famish  him  with  numerous  principles  of  procedure  and  rales  of  judgement,  the 
combination  of  all  which  might  give  liirn.cvpn  withoutlhe  peculiar  plirenological 
doctrine,  a  power  of  determining  clmracter  from  appearance,  (using  the  word  in 
it*  broad  sense,)  never  posaeaseo  before.  But  we  do  not  see  thut  thia  combination 
could  have  rrjven  him  the  power  which  he  artually  possessed  and  displayed.  We 
think  it  necessary  to  place  among  these  means  the  knowledge  which  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  had  of  the  connection  between  cerebral  development  and  mental  power.  But 
thia  knowledge  was  not  all,  and  very  far  indeed  from  being  all.  How  could  it 
have  been  all,  after  such  an  education  us  that  with  which  Dr.  Spurzbeim  had  dii- 
eiplined  himself?  Indeed,  one  of  his  own  works  is  on  Phynognomj^^-and  bow 
great  skill  must  his  keen  and  diservant  eye  have  gained  in  piercing  Ibrongh'tlio 
expressions  of  countenance  to  the  mind  beneath  ?  How  familiar  must  he  have 
been  with  the  countless  varieties  of  expression  that  are  met  with  in  the  world,  so 
that,  at  length,  he  could,  in  any  given  case,  connect  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  person  witn  the- real  eondition  of  the  mind.  How  many  states,  in  the  aspect 
of  the  countenance,  must  to  him  have  been  deeply  significant,  which  to  others 
were  meaningless,  as  the  eye  of  a  body  no  longer  informed  and  possessed  by  the 
epirit.  What  delicate  perception  and  diseriminatien  must  he  hare  had  in*ant1ye> 
ing  that  changeful  versatility  of  look  in  wliich  varied  light  and  shade  ire  OTer 
appearing,  mingling  with  each  other,  and  vanishing.  The  feeling  with  which  hn 
looked  npon  the  ftee  of  man  mnst  have  been  as  different  Aom  the  common  ftel> 
ing,  as  the  feelintr  of  tlie  boorish  peasant,  when  his  ignorant  eye  wanders  care- 
lessly through  the  sparkling  firmament,  from  that  of  the  Astronomer,  as,  with  an 
eve  rail  of  mtfrtiefiMi  bo  reaehes  into  the  upper  deep."  We  do  not,  therefore,  at 
all  wonder,  that  novices  in  the  science  have  never  applied  it  with  signal  success. 
I'hey  have  not  only  been  unable  to  understand  i'hrenology  itself,  so  well  as  did  / 
WH.  Bparsheim,  bnt  they  have  fiuled  principally,  perhaps,  from  their  great  igno> 
Mnce  of  that  obserratiun  which  was  to  him  a  science  in  itself,  and  from  that  almost 
•entire  want  of  that  general  knowledge,  skill,  and  sagacity  in  judging  of  human 
nature,  which  he  possessed^  'We  hesitate  not  to  declare  it  as  our  opinion  thati 
had  they  been  able  to  make  the  more  accurate  application  of  the  strictly  phreno- 
logical principles,  yet,  without  iua  other  knowledge  and  skill,  they  would  have 
made  perpetual  mistakes. 

Stni,  we  admit  that  Dr.  Spuraheim  was  materially  assisted  in  his  judgements 
by  Phrenology,  properly  so  called.  We  believe  it  to  be  well  established,  that  the 
brain  is,  in  an  intimate  sense,  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  differences  of  char^ 
aeter  are  connected  with  differences  of  brain.  But  we  also  believe  that  the  obser* 
vadom  of  nurenologists  themselves  prove  that  they  have  been  in  doubt  and  in 
error  as  to  particular  parts  of  the  brain.  We  believe  the  science  to  be  imperfect, 
defective, -^ud  aometimea  positively  wrong.  And  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state 
the  reasom  of  onr  belief. 

It  furnishes  very  strong  presumption  that  the  nomenclature  of  powers,  which 
Phrenology  presents,  may  be  incomplete,  when  we  consider  the  simple  fact  that,  a 
material  sabatance  U  nwde  the  index  and  repreaentative  of  the  mind,  and  a 
correspondence  asserted  between  the  divisions  of  the  spiritual  nature  and 
those  of  a  bodily  organ.  There  is  no  end  to  the  parts,  into  which  matter  may  be 
neparated,  and,  as  we  suppose  the  Phrenologist  maintatns  no  snch  ^doctrine  as  that 
each  of  the  numberless  variety  of  mental  experiences  has  some  particular  one  out 
of  the  equally  numberless  fibres  of  the  brain  fur  its  organ  and  its  expression,— so 
he  must,  as  he  does,  assign  particular  olassea  of  mental  manifestations  to  paiiieo- 
lar  fundamental  powers,  which  pov/ers  he  connects  with  certain  main  divisions  in 
the  great  nervous  mass.  The  question  then  comes — Is  he  sure  of  the  number  and 
boundaries  of  these  main  divisions.'  He  says,  indeed,  that  the  convolutiona, 
though  they  cannot  each  be  included  within  mathematical  lines,  and  do  impercep- 
tibly slide  into  each  other,  are  yet  sufficiently  distinct  for  all  practical  purposes, — 
BO  distinct  that  one  cannot  be  confounded  with  another.  W'hy  then  does  he  mark 
upon  his  bust  two  portions  of  brain  as  uncertain  ?  Why  does  he  hesitate  to  call 
them  organs  ot  tiie  mind,  whispering  something  indistinctly  about  the  probability 
or  possimlity  of  there  being  in  the  mind  Baoh  principles  as  Alimentiveness  and 
VitatireiMn,  each  with  .ita  «wraapoiidiiig  organio  a|^Miatn»?  If  hia  pralenoa, 
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that  tM  orgaiw  can  be  lo  well  duUnguUbed  irom  each  other,  be  true,,  how  can  h« 
tM  m  donbt  whether  these  portions  are  in  iket  the  organ*  of  special  powers  of  the 
mind  ?  Why  did  Dr.  Spurzheim  liiin?f  If  admit  that  some  of  the  organs,  now  well 
6ita{>lished  as  the  organs  of  particular  dispositions,  may  be  hereatler  divided  into 
tiro  P  Why  are  Dr.  Sparzheim'  and  Mr.  Combe  at  variance  as  to  the  vstsnt  of 
the  organ  of  Ideality  ?  that  organ,  as  iiinrk*'d  in  the  bust  of  the  latter,  running  far 
into  the  region  ot  Ac%uisitivene»s,  as  delineated  in  the  bust  of  the  former.  Mr. 
Combe'e  organ  of  Aeqnisitiveness  lies  below  his  organ  of  Ideality  ,  and  very  near, 
nay,  partly  on  comn)nn  f^mnnd  with,  Dr.  Spurzlieim's  organ  of  Secretiveness. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Cnmbe  considers  the  organ  as  including  two  dispositions, — the  an- 
terior portion,  in  his  view,  indicating  the  taste  for  the  beautiful,  the  posterior 
expressing  the  passion  for  the  snblime.  We  have  not  only  a  difference  as  to  the 
dispositions  connected  with  different  parts  of  the  brain,  but  also  in  the  lines  of 
separation  established  between  the  different  organs  that  make  up  the  whole  brain. 
Still  it  is  said  the  organs  can  be  easily  distinguished.  Wiio  sliall  decide  in  this 
disagreement  of  the  doctors  i  The  principle,  which  they  hold  in  common,  that 
it  ie  easy  to  distinguish  the  paiticnlai  nrgaas  of  the  mindybjr  their  own  dieeennon, 
they  confute.* 

One  of  the  most  boasted  excellencies  of  the  Phrenological  system  is,  that  it 
gives  a  jnit|  foil,  and  scientific  analysis  of  the  mind.  We  think  this  praise  must 
undergo  senoos  abatement.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  we  can  take  distinct 
'  notice,  and  obtun  a  sure  knowledge,  of  many  facta  which  exist  in  connection 
with  the  activity  of  the  interior  spirit.  Now  we  shall  presume  to  lay  down  the 
principle  that,  anv  of  these  .nndeniable  facta  beii^  inconsistent  with  any  one  of 
the  Phrenoloffieal  doctrines,  that  doctrine  must  be  set  aside.  Ws  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  most  important  point  made  out  against  Plirenology  by  this  prin- 
ciple. We  think  no  person,  who  has  not  allied  himself  to  a  system  of  pore  ne- 
cessity, will  gainsay  us,  when  we  alBnn  that  internal  selfobserration  brings  n«  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  The  Phrenological  philosophy  does  not 
contain  this  principle.  In  fact,  Phrenology  cannot  admit  free-will  as  being,  in 
any  distinct  sense,  a  part  of  the  mind,  and  preserve  any  appearance  of  consist- 
ency. For,  at  the  oiitspt.  it  describes  the  whole  mind  as  being  compos«'(l  of  cer- 
tain affective  and  intellectual  powers  which  it  names,  it  admits  but  these  two 
kinds  of  principles.  Every  thmg  is  either  a  Mind  propensity  or  a  faenlty  of  tike 
understanding.  The  intellectoar powers  it  distinguishes  into  those  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  those  for  arranging,  comparing,  and  reasoning  upon,  the  know^ 
edge  acquired.  Thus  the  whole  man  is  made  to  consist  of  a  bundla  of  powers, 
whose  nature  is  defined,  whose  scope  is  determined,  and  from  whose  individual 
and  simultaneous  action  and  mutual  influence  and  sympathy,  comes  every  thing 
in  the  wide  variety  and  range  of  mental  manifestations.  *  Now  in  all  this  wa 
find  no  such  distinct  principle  as  a  free-will.  There  is  no  place  for  such  a 
principle  in  the  catalogue.  Here,  then,  is  this  Will  "a  stumbling-block  and  rock 
of  offence"  in  the  wajt  of  the  Phrenologist,  it  must  be  disposed  of  in  some  man- 
ner.  Men  will  no  more  be  reasoned  out  of  the  possession  of  this  principle  than 
they  will  be  reasoned  oot  of  their  existence.  As  it  is  allowed  no  distinct  inde- 
pendent place  in  the  mind,  it  must,  if  it  be  permitted  to  exist  at  all,  be  in  soma 
way  imnra^icdtreii  from  the  other  received  pni^ciples  of  human  nature.  And,  we 
apprehend,  the  Plirenoloffist  might  quite  as  well  have  admitted  that  he  can  give 
no  aooonnt  whatever  of  we  matter,  m  preaent  the  e^lanatinn  ha  haa  preaaated. 


*  Nor  ia  this  the  only  rase  of  difference  of  opinion  between  these  preat  expounders  and  advo- 
cates nf  i'liriiii>ln;:ir;il  priiK-iplr-s.  Tlirrc  i.s  atintlinr  whith  we  wL^h  to  mention  hi-re,  a.i  it  niny 
serve  to  throw  some  light  on  llie  inirstidri  to  the  abiJolutc  ronrhi^ivcncjis  of  that  mwle  of  argu- 
nu  titiitiiiii  hy  which  Phrciiold^y  i?  i  stalili-ht'il.  t^|mi/h(  im  (\ill>  a  iiarticiiiar  portion  of  tlie  l)rain 
the  organ  of  IiitialiitivcneMf,  the  di>ipo.«it)iin  bcine  that  liy  whir li  r arh  >pcrics  of  animals  ha.*  a 

propensity  to  live  m  suiiic  [larticular  local  situation."  l3r.  (iail,  ht  lore  hini,  had  cnlled  the  same 
portion  of  thr  brain  the  oignti  fif  I'ruie  !  And  Mr.  Cornhe,  after  him,  call-i  the  oame  portion  the  organ 
of  Concentrali\ eness ! — tlic  (ibj<M  t  of  the  di.'<po>'ition  connected  with  which  he  defines  to  be,  "  to 
maintain  two  or  more  pow<  rs  in  .simultaneous  and  ronibined  activity,  so  that  they  may  be  directed 
townrd.s  one  object."  'i'hus  the  same  rrrehral  part  is  proved  to  be  the  organ  of  three  widely  differ- 
ent propensitie*,  by  that  sure  instrument  fur  a^rtaining  truth,— Observation  !  To  be  sure  Mr. 
Combe  remarks  that  "  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  tiie  notions  of  Dr.  Sparzbeim  concerning 
Inhabitiveness  inconsistent  with  the  more  extensive  views  now  taken  of  the  Ainctions  of  the 
faculty."  We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Combe  means  by  the  word  tnconststenqr^we  only  beg 
leave  to  aay  that  two,  or  rather  three,  distinct  faculties  of  the  mind  can  never  be  one,  and  that  it 
Is  rsCber  strange  if  the  same  organ  can  furnish  a  sphera  of  adlmi  to  a  nnmber  of  propensities  tlMt 
fcavv  nothing  in  eoauocNi  with  each  (Mher.  Coomon-sense  ptopto  nsy  be  led  to  snspeCt  that,  if 
Ptnenoiogista  can  pnTs,  by  obeervalloo,  the  nest  diveiss  condushms  as  to  the  ssaw  fhuif ,  they 
aagr  sbbmUsms  be  wraog  whao  thegr  agiee. 
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Ha  would  thiM  bare  been  ipared  the  Tain  labor  of  attempting  to  create  aometbing 
o«t  of  nothing.   But  let  oa  eonatder,  for  a  moment,  the  phrenological  view.  Dr. 

Spurzlieiiii  defines  If'Ul  to  be  llie  decision  of  tlie  undeistaiui i rii^,  adDpted  according 
to  motives — the  underatandiog  liaving  been  previouttlv  delined,  consisting  of 
the  perceptive  powttra  and  th«  reflective  faevltiea  of  CaowiHty  and  Oompariaon. 
Tlie  miitin.s  *'  result  principally  from  the  propensities  and  sentinu'iits,  and  some- 
times irotn  the  perceptive  laculties ;  hence  they  are  as  numerous  and  energetic 
M  tbeae,  and  the  animal  which  haa  many  and  powerful  ftcultiee,  haa  many  and 
vigorous  motives,  and  frrrdorn  in  proportion.''  In  natural  consequence  from  his 
views  of  the  mental  unal  vsis,  Dr.  Spurzheim  goes  on  to  maintain  that  the  prin* 
ciple  of  Causation,  the  relation  of  cause  and  etfect,  obUlilMf  with  equal  rigidoOMy 
in  the  [vfiysical,  inlellectiiul,  and  moral  world.  Thus  every  moral  action,  as  well 
aa  ewry  motion  in  the  external  universe,  results  from  the  operation  of  some 
aocessary  and  iincontrolable  cause.  We  do  not  see  how,  on  this  principle,  merit' 
or  demerit  can  be  possible.  Volition,  choice,  is  made  an  effect  as  truly  and  in  the 
aame  aeuse  as  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  an  eff  ect.  Our  power  of  free  choice  is, 
iadood,  an  effisct  in  hting  the  creation  and  gifl  of  the  Almighty^  and  in  bataig 
every  moment  preserved  to  us  by  his  power.  Our  free-choosing  exists  in  couse* 
queoce  of  oar  piwer  to  choose  freely.  Dr.  Sparzheim  says,  and  says  rightly,  that 
one  of  the  conditions  to  free-will  is  a  plurality  of  motives.  To  adopt  the  phrase* 
ology  of  the  ooorta,  this  ia  not  a  **  cauaa  oauaans,"  but  a  "  causa  sine  qua  non." 
Another  condition,  whieh  he  atatea,  ia  ohvimialy  necessary,  namely,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will  upon  the  instruments  by  which  the  actions  are  performed.  His 
onhr  other  condition  in  order  to  free-will  ia  the  Will  itself,  which  ezerciaea  thia 
inflfnenoo.  Now,  what  is  thia  .*  it  ia,  in  bia  view,  the  decision  of  the  under* 
standinir.  It  i.s  the  concluj^ion  arrived  at  by  the  faculties  of  Comparison  and 
Causahty,  which,  as  they  are  more  or  less  clear  and  vigorous,  decide  more  or  lesa 
•orreotly  aa  to  the  value  of  tbo  motivoa  preaented,  and  whose  decision-  determinea 
the  action  performed,  and  is,  iruli  cd,  identical  with  volitiofi.  Where,  therr,  do 
we  find,  afler  all,  any  thing  like  freedom,  any  thing  like  worthiness  ^r  guilt? 
Wo  have  nothing  to  say  aa  to  the  character  of  the  minda  givon  na;  wohsvo 
nothing  to  say  as  to  the  character  of  the  impressions  that  shall  act  upon  those 
minds  j  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  reference  to  the  decisions  the  intellect  shall 
amke  as  to  the  motiona  tliat  ohall  auceeed  tlioso  impressions,  and  nothing  to 
do  but  to  render  a  necessary  obedience  to  those  decisions.  There  is  no  cen- 
tral point  in  our  nature  ;  it  is  completely  spread  apart  from  ita  junction,  and 
ono  part  of  it  is  lost  in  the  process.  There  is  nn  /  at  the  bottom.  Tho-OOn* 
acieuB  single  individual  is  destroyed.  We  maintain  that  volition  is  not  an 
operation  of  the  reasoning  power, — nor  an  effect  of  the  reasoning  power  con- 
sidered as  a  cause.  It  is  in  itself  the  immeAately  effi^ant  cause  of  action.  After 
all  other  influences  have  been  set  in  motion, — after  any  operations  that  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  intellect,  or  in  the  feeling,  and  whatever  virtue  may  belong 
to  theao  inflaenoea  and  operaliona,  there  is  still  wanting  the  direct  cause  of 
action, — there  ia  yet  a  call  for  the  movement  of  the  fl'Ul.  We  may  be  requested 
to  explain  circnmstances  in  reference  to  the  Will,  which  are  beyond  the  mind's 
power  of  explanation- ;  but  we  have,  every  moment,  the  self-consciousness  that 
we  can  do  or  not  do  certain  thinga  acttmUng  to  our  will.  1  walk  over  a  magazine 
of  gun-powder,  with  arod-hotiron  in  my  hand.  My  feelings  and  my  intellectual 
powers  are  in  action, — weighty  motives  of  various  kinds  are  pressinjr  upon  me, — 
vet,  under  whatever  influencea  I  may  be,  I  feel  that  i  have  the  power  of  explod- 
ing or  not  exploding  the  Inflammable  material  beneath  me,  as  IvsiU,  and  that,  in 
the  course  which  1  choose  to  take,  I  may  resist  all  the  motives  that  can  be  accu- 
mulated upon  me.  According  to  Dr.  Spurzhein^'s  viewa,  Will  exists  in  very  dif- 
ferant  degreaa  in  different  men, — being  proportionate  to  their  intellectniJ  power. 
Hia  owr>  language  is,—"  Now,  by  calling  Will  the  mental  operation  which  appre- 
ciates tbe  value  of  the  desires,  and  ehooi>ea  among  them,  it  is  evident  that  it 
depends  on,  and  is  proportionate  to,  intellect.*''  We  mnat  believe  that  the  Phren- 
ological system  makes  no  real  acknowled^rpment  of  the  doctrine  of  Free-Will, 
and  that  it  makes  all  our  actions  the  result  of  something  very  nearly  analogous  to 
.  mechanical  necessity.  It  matters  little  whether  the  machinery  be  more  or  leea 
complicated.  The  motion  of  a  chronometer's  index,  is  as  much  the  effect  of 
material  pressure  a.s  the  motion  of  a  wheel  turned  by  a  crank.  We  do  not  won- 
der that  the  Phrenologist  should  atraggle  somewhat  lo  get  rid  of  this  conclusion. 
Thus,  Dr.  Spurzheim  says  he  does  not  believe  in  necessity  as  irresistibility.  But, 
immediately  alter  this  profession  of  beUef|  he  goes  on  to  show  how  qui  actions 
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mre  irresistible,  which,  we  think,  will  satisfactorily  appear,  to  the  careful  and 
candid  reader,  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  reasoning  pursued  in  the  section  on 
".Free- Will,  or  Liberty  and  Responsibility."    It  matters  not  to  the  point  under 
discussion,  Uiat  we  have  a  plurality  of  motives,  if  there  is  no  choosing^  power 
farther  than  the  decision  of  the  mere  reasoning  faculty.    If  that  wliich  is  deemed 
the  stronger  motive,  by  the  faculties  which  are  limited  to  the  tracing  of -causes 
and  tile  comparing  of  relationa,  must  inerltably  overcome  that  which  these  facul- 
ties  esteem  the  weaker  motive,  our  actions  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  of  a 
moral  kind,  as  irresistible  as  if  we  had  but  a  single  propensity,  and  were  under 
the  influent,  and  witMh  the  reach,  of  but  a  single  dace  cf  motives.  Phrenology 
does  not,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  bring  man's  nature  to  a  point.    There  is 
no  singleness, — no  self, — the  mind  is  regarded  as  in  (he  condition  of  a  bundle  of 
•hafhi  boand  together  by  a  leathern  tiiong.  In  speaking  of  that  condition  to  Ft— 
Will  whicli  cDrisists  in  a  plurality  of  motives,  Dr.  Spurzheim  asks — "  Who  does 
not  feel  a  wish  for  something,  or  an  inclination  to  do  some  act,  which  he  combata 
.by  other  motives  ?'*  He  eomSats.  If  all  that  is  meant  liere  1»e,  tliat  certatn*  motivea 
•pring  up,  and,  by  their  own  energy,  overpower  the  motives  previously  acting,  and 
determine  one's  course  of  conduct  independently  of  his  will,  the  language  is  ex- 
tremely deceptive.  We  are  inclined  to  construe  it  differently,  and  consider  it  as  an 
involuntary  acknowledgement  of  vvh,at  we  regard,  and  have  stated  as  the  truth  on 
this  subject.    We  have  here  an  illustration  ot  the  oAen-ohserved  fact,  that  a  truth 
will  freqaently,  by  its  own  weight,  force  itself  out  from  the  mind  of  one  who,  on 
accodnt  of  his  love  of  a  svstem,  neither  perceives  it  clearly  nor  admits  it  freely. 
We  do,  and  must,  in  our  language,  every  moment  imply  the  freedom  of  the  Wijl. 
Dr.  Spurzlieim  seems  to  have  been  confirmed  in  what  we  mnetcallhia  erroneous 
doctrine  of  the  Will,  by  the  undoubted  fact,  that  motives  operate  upon,  aad  influ- 
ence, the  Will,  and  thus  must  have  an  ulterior  effect  on  tne  conduct.    Thus,  in 
treating  of  that  kind  of  necessity  in  which  he  professes  bis  belief,  he  says — *^  Mo- 
tives are  proposed  whenever  <  we  wish  to  produce  actions."   "The  principle  of 
causation'  in  the  moral  world  is  expressed  by  the  connection  between  motives  and 
actions."    "  In  rcolUy,  man  i.s  subjected  to  the  law  of  causation  like  the  rest  of 
nature."    We  admit  Uw  existence,  the  necessity,  the  power  of  motives.  .  But  that 
we  nury,  in  any  proper  senee,  be  moral  beings,  we  affirm  also  thb  existisnce,  the 
necessity,  the  power,  of  a  faculty  to  raist,  as  well  as  to  obey,  motives.  AVo 
admit  gladly  the  doctrine  titat  a  man  may  combat  motives, — that  I  combat,  that 
"  be  collate"  them.  But  by  what  ?  By  that  volantary  determination — that  freedom 
of  Will,  which  consists  in  being  able  to  do  or  not  do  an  action,  to  which  our 
inclinations  may  strongly  move  us, — to  pursue  or  not  pursue^  course  of  conduct 
to  which  powerfVil  motives  incite  ns. 

Th«  peculiar  action  which  motives  have  on  the  Will  we  cannot,  of  course,  en- 
tirely comprehend.  It  is  certainly  a  very  sweeping  conclusion  that,  because  they 
have  some  power  over  its  operations,  they  mast  be  'all«inflaentiu.  We  cannot 
look  80  clearly  and  piercingly  int  >  the  mind  as  to  trace,  with  exactness,  all  its 
actions  and  re-actions,  all  its  modiHcations  of  external  and  internal  influences. 
The  interior  spirit  does  not  perform  its  nice  and  varied  evolutions  surrounded  by 
a  transparent  medium,  tlirou<;rh  wliich  i*.  may  be  observed.  Itself  can  be  aeen 
on4y  by  its  own  introverted  eye.    But  we  must  leave  this  point. 

The  great  rule  of  jadgament  iriiieh  Phrenology  proposes  at  the.ovtset,  is,  that  the 
•trength  of  any  disposition  is  proportionate  to  the  sise  of  its  organ  and  the  activi^ 
of  the  bodily  ten>perament.  But  it  afterwards  deviates  seriously  from  this  rule, 
eonriilg  into  a  sort  of  inconsistency  with,  or  desertion  of,  itself  To  express  clearly 
and  at  once  what  we  mean,  we  will  take  an  example  in  one  of  its  modes  of  d6vi> 
ation.  The  Plirenolegist  enumerates  in  his  catalogue  the  organ  of  Tune,  which 
he  aiHrms  to  have  been  large  in  all  eminent  musical  composers,  as  in  Weber, 
Uandel,  Haydn^  Moaart,  &c.  and  which,  when  large,  always  indicates  a  fondneie 
orpaasion  iormnsie.  Now,  In  order  to  ascertain  which  of  two  persons  haathe 
moaft  of  thi.s  fondness,  we  must  coiiifjnrrt  their  respective  oigans  of  Tone,  as  to 
lis^  and  their  teqiperaments,  as  to  activity.  This  is  a  very  intelligible  direction, 
and  we  proceed,  as  well  as  we  can,  to  form*oor  judgements  by  its  aid.  Bat  now 
the  Phrennlofrist  brings  to  view  another  prinriple,  altogether  inconsistent  with  a 
full  and  conhdent  reliance  on  those  already  mentioned.  He  tells  us  that  the  efi'ect 
of  exercise  upon- the  organ  of  Tune  ta  not  proportionately  to  inereaae  its  sive,  but 
to  give  gn  ater  facility  of  action  to  its  fibres.  Thus  the  power  of  the  organ,  and, 
odnsequently,  the  strength  of  the  mental  disposition,  depends  parUy  upon  the 
fiwility  with  which  the  nervosa  fihrea  move.  Bat  what  menu  ooea  Phtenology 
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give  fbr  aieertainiD^  th«  degree  of  fteiliff  which  ekereiw  hw  ^ven  ?  None  at 

all.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  any  external  observa- 
tion. A  aaporiority  of  size  in  the  organ  of  one  person  over  that  of  the  same  organ 
ill  ft  eeoond  pereen  might  be  atonea  ibr,  in  the  organ  of  the  'latter,  by  a  greater 

fiteility  of  action. 

Still  further,  if  we  have  not,  in  our  conversations  with  Phrenologists,  entirely  mis> 
apprehended  Uietr  meaning,  they  onderetand  that,  apart  from  the  size  of  the  brain, 
and  of  its  particular  regions  and  organs,  and  apart  also  from  the  particular  tem- 

Erament  of  the  body ,  the  particular  constitution  of  the  brain  itself  is  of  importance 
any  given  case,  in  determining  the  strength  of  the  affective  and  intellectual 
powers.  We  do  not  know  that  this  principle  is  laid  down,  though  it  is  strohgly 
hinted  at,  in  the  works  of  those  who  are  regarded  as  authorities.  And  perhaps  it 
ie  need  as  a  principle,  by  the  advocates  of  3ie  eclenoe,  more  frequently  to  elude 
the  grasp  of  objections  that  are  made,  and  to  save  Phrenolocry  from  the  shock  of 
its  own  evidently  faloe  conclusions  in  particular  cases— /(//^c,  we  mean,  if  its  more 
common  prifloiiMea  of  every -day  use  and  jadgement  are  alone  eomiilcfed,  thin 
for  any  other  purpose.  Thus,  if  the  rise  of  any  particular  organ  in  any  person's 
brain,  in  connection  with  the  temperament  of  his  body,  do  not  give  any  tliioff 
like  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  degree  in  which  the  power  exists,  we  are  told 
that  there  may  be  greater  compactneee  ofbrain,  and  that  this,  with  the  same  size, 
indicates  greater  mental  power.  Now,  we  ask,  how  are  we  to  come  at  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  brain  as  to  this  particular  of  compactness.  We  cannot  look  through 
the  skull,  as  through  a  transparent  vase.  Still  Phrenolo^  itself  forbids  ua.to 
judge  wholly  (so  ftr  as  we  judge  by  the  character  of  the  brain  itaelf)  of  the  power 
of  a  disposition  by  its  size.  \Ve  must  judge  by  a  test  which  neither  hand  nor  eye 
can  reach— we  %must  modify  our  conclusions  by  a  principle  which  we  cannot  use. 
There  may'te  easee  of  eomparieon  in  which  greater  eompaetnese,  like  that  greater 
facility  of  action  in  the  cerebral  fibres  of  which  we  just  spoke,  may  compensate 
for  leaser  size,  of  brain,  and  we  be  none  the  wiser  for  it.  Once  more : — it  is  said 
thatxme  brain  may  have  *  greater  finenesa  of  texture  than  another.  Bnt,  again, 
we  ask,  How  are  we  to  know  any  thing  about,  or  allow  any  thingfor,  this  circum- 
atance.  It  is,  doubtless,  very  convenient,  when  the  common  principles  of  Phren« 
ology  are  ahown  to  be  aerionair  at  fknit,  to  have  theae  ulterior  ones  to  rceini  iOf-- 
ana  when  a  man  has  a  smaller  organ  and  yet  a  stronger  diaposition,  to  say  it  is 

5robable  he  has  a  more  active,  compact,  or  finely  wrought  and  constructed  brain, 
'hie  diviaion  of  principles,  into  what  may  be  called  the  aroterie  and  Motme,  may 
preserve  the  science  from  downri^hl  refutation,  may  give  it  a  character  for  recan- 
tation and  non-committal }  but  cannot  save  it  from  a  general  distrust,  and  a  cold, 
uncertain,  and  uncordial  reception. 

But,  perhaps,  the  difficulties  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  are  not  essential 
difficulties,  inherent  in  the  science,  and  ineradicable  from  it,  but  are  incident  to 
its  gradual  development.  The  analogy  of  all  sciences,  shows  that  auoh  difficul- 
ties must  be  expected  to  exist  Perhaps  post-mortem  and  other  examinations 
may,  hereafter,  establish  such  correspondencies  and  relations  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  animal  system,  that  the  character  of  any  of  its  parts,  which  are  first 
examined,  being  ascertained  in  particular  respects,  we  shall  thence  be  able  to 
infer,  with  strong  probability  of  correctness,  the  character  of  those  which  are  not 
seen.  The  present  doctrine  of  Temperaments  may  have  a  connection  with  such 
eorrespondenciea  and  relatione.  If  thia  ahould  take  place,  external  obaervation 
might  determine,  ultimately,  though  not  directly,  the  respecta  of  fiictlity  of  action, 
compactness  of  material,  and  fineness  of  texture.  But,  at  present,  we  can  form 
no  accurate  opinion  on  these  matters,  unless  some  miracle  should  introduce  ua 
into  the  "  penetralia"  of  the  mind,  where  we  can  feel  cfthe  brain  and  aee  how 
hard  it  is,  and  examine  it  thoroughly  with  finger  and  eye,  as  we  do  broadcloth, 
to  aacertain  its  texture,  and,  with  watch  in  han^,  note  the  rapidity  with  which  its 
fibrea  more.  If  the  degreea  of  difference,  in  the  partieolara  under  eonaideralion, 
are  great  in  different  brains,  Phrenology  now  loses  much  of  the  proof  that  might 
be  adduced  in  support  of  its  general  doctrines;  but,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be 
allowed, — to  take  an  inatanee  relating  to  one  of  the  pointe,i— that  the  fibres  in  this 
man's  brain  can  dance  with  a  gay  rapidity,  while,  in  that  of  anothoTi  ||iey  ahaU 
have  a  movement  which  is  painful,  sluggish,  sloth-like. 

But  there  is  another  point,  which,  perhaps,  may  properly  be  noticed  in  eonnec- 
tion  with  tliose  already  mentioned.  The  doctrine  of  the  Phrenologist  is,  not  that 
the  brain  constitutes  the  mind,  but  that  it  is  the  material  organ  by  which  the 
aind  acts.  His  idea  ia,  that  thtra  is  sooMlhinglmnatsrlal,  bsAsath  ths  osNlMml 
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or^nizatlon,  which  does  constitute  the  mind,  the  spirit  of  man  :  but  that  this 
spirit  needs  the  nervous  contexture,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  in  order  to  its 
manifestations  in  this  life.  Such,  if  we  understand  his  laii^ruage,  is  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  Dr.  Spurzheim.  In  replyinj;  to  the  charge  ot'^Materialism,  brought 
aguirat  Phrenology,  he  says,  "  The  expression  organ  designates  an  instru- 
ment by  means  of  which  some  faculty  proclaims  itself :  the  muscles,  for  example, 
mn  the  orgmnt  of  voluntarjr  motion,  but  ihej  are  ruH  the  moving  pmeer :  the  eye* 
are  the  otgan  of  eight,  but  they  are  net  the  fiMoUy  of  eeeing.  We  separate  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  or  of  the  mind  from  the  organs,  and  consider  the  cerebral 
parts  as  the  instruments  by  means  of  which  thev  manifest  themselves."  We  do 
not,  at  present,  intend  to  examine  how  4kr  thfe  is  eonaiatent  wKh  some  other 
phraseology  about  the  dependence  of  the  mind  on  the  brain  ;  but  how  it  affects 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  application  of  the  commoa  principles  of  Phxen* 
«  itVigf.  The  mind  is  hwe  alloWed,  then,  to  be  something  distinct  flom  metier, 

and,  primarily,  to  contain  in  itself  all  the  powers  and  qualities  which  it  manifests 
by  means  of  an  organic  apparatus,    it  is  allowed  to  possess  in  itself,  for  instance, 
the  pouter  of  Causally,  the  power  of  Comparisoii,  Ac.  while  it  is  enabled  to  man- 
ifest  these  powers  by  means  of  the  organs  of  causality  and  comparison.    Now,  is 
it  not  the  strong  presumption  that  this  spiritual  existence  must  possess,  intrin> 
sieally ,  powers  more  or  less  vigorous  and  soaring  ?   la  it  not  a  con^nsion,  estab- 
lished by  all  antecedent  probabilities,  that  the  mind  of  one  man  must  possess, 
inlierentlj,  more  energetic  powers  than  that  of  another Is  it  not  as  likely  that 
that  erisr,  which  is  "Heaven's  first  law,"  riioald-  obtain  among  the  spiritual 
-natures  that  make  up  a  part  of  his  creation,  as  among  any  other  class  of  things  ? 
W'e  should  certainly  auppose,  that  while  all  men  are  endowed  with  faculties,  the 
same  in  number,  and  the  same  in  kind,  these  faculties  would  be  found '  existing 
with  all  degrees  of  essential  energy.    Well, — it  is  mind  acting  npon  and  using 
material  organs  that  gives  rise  to  mental  manifestations,  and,  according  to  the 
energy  of  action  in  these  organs,  will  be  the  energy  of  the  manifestations.  The 
organs  must  derive  the  energy  of  their  mental  action,  so  to  speak,  from  the  mind 
itself;  and,  by  all  the  rules  of  common  sense,  the  amount  of  this  action  will 
depend  on  the  vigor  of  the  faculties  inliorent  in  the  mind.   It  must  depend 
greatly  on  the  power  of  the  mind,  as  to  the  sum  of  mental  energy,  which  the 
organs,  as  it  were,  make  visible.   Now,  suppose  the  organization  m  two  cases  to 
be  eqiiallv  ffnod,  but,  in  one  of  the  cases,  there  is  a  f;tr  greater  intrinsic  mental 
ener^  than  in  the  other.    The  more  vigorous  mind  will  re(^uire  its  organization 
to  give  a  fitting  token  of  its  power.  The  organisation' will  be  pressed  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  its  capacity,  and  a  far  greater  degree  of  vigor  will  be  mamfesUi 
in  this  case  than  is  expressed  in  the  other,  when  no  purely  phrenological  exam- 
{nation  can  detect  the  reason.'  Thus  we  see  that  tlie  Phrenologist's  owif  defini- 
tion makes  the  varioas  parts  of  the  mind  only  the  tools  by  which  it  is  enabled,  in 
this  world,  to  perform  the  work     given  it  to  do."    To  make  the  point  in  ques- 
tion clear,  by  a  simple  illustration,  let  ns  snppose  two  mechanics,  eacli  possessed 
of  a  set  of  tools  equally  good  in  all  respects,  but  one  of  the  men  far  exceeds  the 
other  in  strength  of  muscle  and  in  skill,  and  is  thus  able  to  effect  double  the 
labor  in  the  same  period  of  time.   Here  we  see  the  character  of  the  agent  himself 
is  of  great  importance,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  instruments  he  uses.  The 
application  of  this  to  the  mind  is  obvious.    There  must,  it  is  evident,  in  conse" 
quence  of  the  superiority  of  the  inner  spirit,  be  more  of  fallneis  and  energy  in 
the  manifestations  of  the  mind,— -just  as  water,  in  the  familiar  experiment  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  is  forced  through  a  series  of  apertures,  with  more  velocity,  and 
in  greater  abundance,  according  to  the  greater  force  of  the  central  pressure.  We 
doubt  whether  the  Phrenoloffist  would  like  to  have  the  question  of  the  immateri- 
aliiy  and  inherent  energy  of  the  mind  pressed  strongly  upon  him,  and  whether, 
if  it  were  so  pressed,  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  choose  between  the  alternative 
of  nving  op  some  of  liis  otlier  doctrines,  or  taking  refnge  in  pare  Materialism. 
And  wlienever  the  mind  shall  be  identified  with  the  brain,  and  siVery  thinir  be 
brought  under  the  power  of  mechanical  influences  and  causes,  then  we  rnay  bid 
adieu  to  every  thing  spiritual  and  noble;  we  may  despair  of  ever  seeing  the  soul 
arise  to  a  conseionsness  of  its'capacities  and  destiny ;  we  may  hope  no  longer  to 
witness  any  exhibitions  of  heroic  virtue  ;  then  we  shall  no  longer  hear,  even  in 
the  high  places  of  the  earth,— on  the  eminences  of  religion, — of  self-ibrgetfalness, 
self-denial,  self-devotion,  and  ve1f>martyrdom,  in  every  glorious  cause ;  but  the 
Arch-fiend,  Satan,  may  address  this  woild,  which,  even  now,  is  a  world  of  very 
dubiously  mingled  light  and  gloom,  as  he  once  addressed  the  world  of  darkness. 
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"  Hail,  borron.!  hail, 
Infernal  world  !  and  tfion,  protooiKtert  liell, 

Rfctivc  thy  n»-\v  poss<.s>or!'* 

O !  never  maj  many  tongues  repeat  tlie  language  of  an  Enn^lish  lecturer,  (we 
mean  Lawrence)  in  respect  to  the  mind, — the  language  in  winch  he  advances  the 
doctrine  that  tlie  mind  is  annihilaLed  at  the  death  of  the  body.  It  may  be  in  con- 
sequence of  tiie  diiferent  exercise  of  the  will  in  different  cases,  and  the  difficulty 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  that  Phrenology,  with  so  many  happy  decisions  as  to 
character,  so  frequently  finds  its  practical  judgements  entirely  at  fault,  and  meets 
with  so  many  cases,  with  which  it  can  do  nothing,  which  are  beyond  its  compre- 
hension, and  at  strife  with  its  previous  experience, — with  so  many  cases  that  are 
like  the  ocean's  tenth-wftv«  dashings  on  the  shore.  Two  men  with  the  same  de- 
velopments, may  have  Tery  different  essential  powers  of  mind,  anil  here  is  one 
source  of  the  difficulty  and  error  to  which  Phrenology  is  exposed.  Two  men  may 
have  habitually  tnUed  in  widely  different  directions,  and  here  is  another  liability 
which  the  seienee  inears  of  going  astray.  A  person  wills  for  a  long  coarse  of 
years  to  discipline  his  intellectual  powers,  to  ciiiand.  and  jnirify,  and  elevate  hit 
afibetionsi  to  make  the  higher  nature  actually  supreme,  and  bring  the  principles 
whieh  "  war  against  the  aottl"  into  rightful  aubservience.  thw  is  the  strong  and 
persevered-in  purpose  of  life.  Another  person  iriUs  to  .ciiffer  all  his  powers  and 
affections  to  run  a  loose  and  careless  course,  to  indulge  excessively  his  meaner 
wIflsioBs,  to  he  "eatihly,  aensual,  devilish."  ^tnd  here  it  the  parpoae  of  Ais  life. 
The  former  is  a  good  man,  and  the  latter  a  had  one.  And  how  vast  the  difference 
made  by  being  good  or  bad,  by  willing  rightly  or  wrongly^  in  the  character  of  any 
aiind,  not  only  in  the  riehnesi  and  parity  m  the  affection*,  bat  also  in  the  rigor 
and  acuteness  of  the  understandinrr ! 

We  must  mention  here  another  ditliculty,  in  addition  to  these  already  noticed, 
— adlfficalty  arising  from  the  importance  of  relation  and  mutual  iuiluenre  among 
the  powers.  Dr.  Spiirzheini's  ideas,  as  to  what  is  callcii  the  principle  of  Assi>cia- 
tion,  take  their  peculiar  ciiaracter  from  his  general  ductxines.  lie  says  ttiat  '-fac- 
nlties  whose  organs  are  situated  neqr  each  other,  or  whieh  act  at  the  same  time, 
will  readily  excite  each  other."  Now  it  is  important  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 
power  exerted  by  these  actions  and  re-actions  from  one  organ  to  another.  One 
organ  may  be  excited  by  another  to  an  energy  which  is  far  from  being  inherent 
in  Itself.  Now  to  judge  what  Associations  will  be  most  frequent  and  powerful,  it 
a  work  which  requires  accurate  knowledge  of  his  peculiar  circumstances,  as  well 
as  the  grreatest  skill  in  discrimination, — yes,  metaphysical  discrimination  and  ab- 
stract argnment,  which  Dr.  Spurzbeim  seemed  to  hold  in  so  slight  esteem.  This 
doctrine  of  Association  fomiahes  one  of  the  nomeroos  *'citieiofrefuge,"  to  which 
Phrenology  may  retreat  from  the  sword  of  arganientati ve  discomfiture.  If  he 
cannot,  in  a  given  case,  account  for  the  strength  of  a particular  power  by  the  size  of 
the  corresponding  organ,  and  cannot  relieve  himself  from  his  difficolty  by  any  of 
those  probable  considerations  which  he  has  collected,  in  so  large  abundance,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  far-sifhted  caution  against  emergencies,  he  still  hnds  an  impregna- 
ble atrong-bold  ana  ahelter  in  the  power  of  matual  excitement  which  subriats 
among  the  organs.  Take  an  illustration  to  this  point.  Suppose  two  persons  study- 
ing the  pure  mathematics.  One  of  them  far  excels  tJie  other.  The  Phrenologist 
examines  their  heads,  and  says:— No  wonder  there  shoald  be  this  difibrence,  when 
the  first  has  an  organ  of  Calculation  so  much  larger  and  finer  than  the  second. 
Who  can  resist,  he  exclaims,  such  a  confirmation  of  Phrenology  ?  But  anon  we 
find  another  case.  There  are  two  persons,  one  of  whom  has  an  organ  of  Calca- 
lation  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  ii>e  other,  but  still  exhibits  greater  math- 
ematical skill,  and  makes  more  rapid  progress.  But  the  Phrenologist,  nothing 
daunted,  busies  himself  in  ascertaining  the  condition-  of  the  other  organs, — and 
lo  !  again  he  makes  out  his  case,  for  he  finds  that,  thourrh  the  person  in  question 
has  a  smaller  organ  of  Calculation,  he  has  a  larger  organ  of  Approbativeness,  or 
XiOve  of  Approbation.  'This  latter  organ,  in  his  view,  urges  the  former  to  the 
Utmost  limit  of  its  power^  Mtorting  from  it  as  ranch  as  it  can  be  forced  to  accoro- 

Elish.  But,  even  though  the  operator  should  fail  here,  he  does  nut  completely  lose 
ia  footing,  hut  finds  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  superiority  of  power  in  a  greater 
development  of  Conscientiousnen,  urging  a  man  to  do  his  whole  duty  in, the 
study  pursued,  or  in  the  greater  fullness  of  Benevolence,  inciting  him  to  seyere 
efforts,  by  which  he  may  nope  to  benefit  his  fellow-men.  Thus  the  Phrenologist 
ia  armed  at  all  points,  and  shielded  on  all  sides, — he  is  cove^  all  over  with  plated 
■teal,  is  whkik  UiaEa.ia  not  an  apertase  large  enough  to  admit  ewm  a  lady 'a  hoilh 
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kin.  Ttke  another  case,  Bomewhat  different.  A  peraon  gives  evidevce  of  extra- 
ordinary menial  Tigor,  but  haa  a  amall  head.  Ah  !  cries  the  Phrenologist,  only 
observe  how  admirably  proportioned  it  h  in  its  several  parts.  How  perieclly  tine 
the  adjustment  of  the  various  organs  to  each  other,  rendering  tiiis  head  as  uuch 
•Qperior  to  some  others,  which  exceed  H  in  thA  size  of  both  tfad  intellectual  and 
animal  rejfions,  as  a  machine,  which,  tliough  small,  hiis  a  perfect  harmony  of  parts, 
is  more  excellent  than  a  large  one  which  is  coarae,  iU-jointed,  and  self-dittcordant. 

JVbio  the  Phrenolo^st  finds  the  cause  of  generaJ  superiority  of  vnderstanding 
in  the  largeness  of  the  intellectual  portion  compared  with  the  animal  region. 
^non  he  accounts  for  tlie  same  thing  by  the  strength  of  the  animal  passions,  which 
urge  the  intellect  to  greater  efforts,  and  (lying  behind  it  in  the  ^'head)  act  as  a 
compressed  force,  pressing  the  intellect  forward  to  greater  exertions,  as  the  in> 
flamed  powder  imparts,  unseen,  velocity  ahd  lorce  to  the  ball  of  the  cannon. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  difficulties  which  perplex  us  ia 
the  actual  process  of  applying  phrenological  principles  to  real  life.  And.  first,  we 
would  inquire,  witii  the  iiuiuenae  varieties  of  dispohilion,  ami  the  vast  disparities 
of  power,  wliich  exist  in  the  world,  do  we  find  equal  and  correspondent  varieties  of 
cerebral  development.''  Do  not  persons,  whose  neads  and  temperaments  closely 
resembling  each  other,  present  the  most  marked  distinctions  of  intellectual  and 
moral  character  ?  The  Phrenologist  would  answer  the  first  question  affirmatively, 
and  the  latter  negatively.  He  can  decide  for. himself  in  this  matter;  but,  let 
other  men  decide  for  themselves,  and  we  doubt  whether  there  will  be  a  unanimity 
of  belief.  But  how  great  are  the  differences  which  actually  exist  .•'  A  half  inch 
in  length,  firom  the  orifice  of  the  ear,  in  the  organ  of  Causality,  maJies  the  differ* 
enee  between  him  who  can  account  for  hardly  any  thing  and  him  who  can  account  * 
for  all  things.  Now  between  these  two  characters  lie  a  long  serit  s  of  individuals, 
with  an  equally  long  scale  of  power  differently  graduated  to  each,  and  for  all  this 
range  from  hiener  to  lower  capacity,  in  the  unun  we  to  traverse  through  the 
distance  of  half  an  inch  !  But  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  correctly 
those  differences  of  brain  that  actually  exist.  There  is  hardly  one  man  out  of  ten 
who  can  tell  which  bead  <tf  two  is  the  largest,  unless  tiie  difference  be  very 
great — and  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  it  very  great.  The  size  of  the  body,  of  the 
face,  and  the  great  difference  of  shape  in  heads,  create  difhculty .  Tiie  siae  of  the 
head,  considered  as  an  object  by  itself,  it  requires  a  very  nice  judgement  to 'deter*  ' 
mine,  bounded  as  it  is  by  such  complicated  curvilinear  lines.  There  are  no  points 
about  it  to  which  we  can  adapt  the  mind.  It  is  so  "  smooth-rubbed"  that  we  can 
get  hold  of  it  at  no  place.  If  we  begin  to  measure  by  a  cautious  survey  of  the 
whole  periphery,  we  find  our  eye  sinking  into  liollows,  and  traveling  up  hills,  and 
often  stumbling  on  account  of  unexpected  falls  and  rises,  in  the  common  phrase. 
And,  aAer  it  has  got  throa|^  its  journey,  it  can  tell  but  little  of  what  it  has  seen. 
It  must  travel  the  some  route  again  and  again  before  it  can  form  an  opinion.  The 
object,  of  which  it  is  to  judge,  is  so  much  **  sni  generis,"  being  neither  cubical  nor 
spherical,  having  no  regular  figure,  but  taking  from  every  shape,  and  mid  its 
selections  from  all  form,  having  itself  hardly  any  form  at  all,  is  very  difficult  to 
be  comprehended.  We  should  be  inclined  to  call  it  shapeless  did  we  not  recdiect 
being  once  corrected  for  rendering  that  passage  in  Virgil's  description  of  the 
Scythian  winter,  "  Sed  jacet  aggeribus  riveis  mformisi"  with  "  but  (the  earth) 
lies  shapeless  with  drifts  of  snow,^  and  told  that  nothing  is  shapeless.  Bnt,  in 
truth,  this  is  a  serious  matter.  A  per>on  finds  liiniself  deceived,  again  and  again, 
without  remedy,  after  having  seen  the  causes  of  previous  mistakes,  {ie  finds  his 
judgement  still  at  fault,  alter  having  corrected  it  of  almost  numberless-  fiilse 
courses.  At  the  very  moment  he  conij^ratulates  himself  that  he  is  no  longer  de- 
ceived by  a  large  face,  he  is  led  into  error  by  a  narrow  forehead ;  while  he  b«lieves 
that  a  high  sincipital  re|fion  is  the  prime  quality  of  all  cerebral  expansion,  and' 
practices  on  his  belief,  he  is  told  that  a  broad  sinciput  is  of  all  importance,  and 
that  there  is  little  volume  of  brain  where  the  head  is  a  mere  cone  with  a  pointed 
apex  ;  but  a  broad-topped  head  looks  mnch  like  a  flat  head,  and  no  one  would  be' 
ambitions  of  the  developments  of  a  Carib.  \i  first  we  go  on  the  idea  that  an 
ample  front  is  the  unfailing  mark  of  strong  and  noble  intellect;  but,  af\er  all,  we 
find  it  a  very  deceitful  one,  for  a  man's  forehead  may  be  broad  without  being 
deep,  as  we  nreet  with  some  showy  thinkers  who  are  the  farthest  possible  from 
being  profound.  We  are  perplexed  and  confounded  by  all  tlie  varieties  of  long 
heads  and  short  ones,  broad  and  narrow,  high  and  low,  and  are  at  length  ready 
to  despair  of  ever  beincr  able  to  judge  with  any  accuracy  on  the  subject. 

It  may  be  thought  tliat  much  of  the  reasoning  we  have,  in  the  course  of  the 
proTlona  remarks,  preaented,  only  goes  to  show'an  imewtaintj  in  the  ai^ieation 
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of  flJmnologioal  principle!,  without  denyiiig  that  many  of  those  principles  may 
be  fonnded  in  tmth,  and  the  reply  may  be  made  to  aneh  reaioning  thatPlurencdogy 

does  not  pretend  to  decide  with  minute  accuracy,  but  only  to  determine  the  in- 
lierent  strength  of  particular  powers,  upon  the  force  of  tenkmcies,  which  oiaj  or 
may  not  resalt  in  certain  precise  netiona.  We  bare  a  nomber  ofremarfce  to  mak« 
on  this  very  point.  We  say,  first,  that  notwithstanding  the  suggestion  mentioned, 
it  is  still  true  that  we  must  judge  of  powers  by  actions,  and  argue  as  to  the  pre- 
aAiee  or  abaenee  of  a  pavtie«lar  talent  in  th*  mind  itieir  ftom  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  manifestations  of  that  talent.  We  cannot  see  the  mind  of  a  friend  ; 
there  is  no  immediate  contact  of  spirit  with  spirit,  but  the  results  of  spiritual 
aotionmoft  flow  not  into  tbe  material  organiiation,  and  from  thence  into  our 
senses,  so  as  to  be  carried  as  proofs  to  our  minds.  And,  secondly,  we  say  the 
Phrenologist  is  peculiarly  confined  to  this  mode  of  judgement,  as  he  restricts  him- 
Mlf  to  it.  We  can,  permpa,  by  aelf-reflection,  obserre  in  mtrolrii  minds  a  faculty 
or  talent  which  has  not  yet  appeared  to  other  minds  in  any  ontward  act.  But  the 
Phrenologist  is  uawilliog  to  depend  on  this  at  all,  as  a  means  of  advancing  mental 
pbllofophy.  Observation  of  what  is  external  is  hi*  dneiiiTa  criterion.  And  thus, 
though  he  is  not  justly  required  to  show  that,  in  con8«»<|nence  of  the  possession  of 
a  narticnlar  power,  certain  ucis,  which  ahali  have  been  in  all  respects  defined 
banraliand,  will  talie  place ;  yet  it  is  reqairad  that  particular  actions  be  performed, 
displaying  that  power  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  it  is  said  to  exist, — otherwise, 
the  very  proof  on  which  rests  the  existence  of  the  power  falls  to  the  ground. 
And,  thirdly,  we  have  to  say  that  we  are  by  no  means  thorough  opposers  of 
Phrenology ;  and,  if  we  should  pretend  to  be  so,  it  might  easily  be  snown,  bv 
'  comparing  some  rtmuks,  tbat  have  fallen  from  us  during  this  discussion,  with 
the  strictures  in  which  we  have  been  chiefly  occupied,  that  we  have  been  playing 
«t  orossnurposes.  Botany  such  remarks  have  not  slipped  carelessly  from  our 
•pen.  Tnongh  we  regard  Phrenology,  a«  it  now  adtttf  na  liabib  to  many  objee- 
tions,  yet  we  are  perfectly  persuaded  that  there  is  in  nature  a  broad  and  strong 
foundation  for  such  a  science.  Phrenology  exposes  itself  to  strong  objection  from 
■pretending  to  give  a  AilI  analysis  of  tbtf  mind,  and  a  jost  aeeonnt  of  tbe  will. 
And  in  geneml  we  think  it  is  too  exhorbitant  In  its  claims.  Yet  we  do  not  assert, 
we  do  not  believe,  that  Doctors  Gall  and  Spur/heim  have  labored  in  vain.  They 
-«re'  great  benefbetors  to  the  horoan  race,— note  great,  time  has  yet  to  reveal.  Like 
its  other  benefactors,  they  have  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  truth  mingled  with  errors  ; 
errors  from  which  the  first  discoverers  could  not  in  this  case,  as  they  cannot  in 
any  tfuch  ease,  free  the  principles  that  have  just  seen  the  light,  and  which  bene> 
factors  future  to  them  must  remove.  The  ore  is  not  worthless, —  it  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  a  deep  and  rich  mine,  but  it  is  encumbered  with  dross  and  polluted 
by  baser  metals.  All  it  needs  for  its  purification  is  to  be  sabfacted  to  a  proper 
beat  in  the  furnace  of  truth-seeking  minds. 

As  Phrenology  exists,  it  is  not  so  much  a  science,  already  established,  infallible 
in  its  principles,  and  sure  in  its  particular  decisions,  as  a  vast  and  magnificent 
process  from  which  such  a  science  is  to  result.  It  has  already  brought  to  view 
numerous  and  important  relations  between  the  mind  and  the  body.  It  has  made 
mn  opening  in  a  sow  direction  from  which  a  long  vista  leads  the  mental  eye  to  tbe 
prospect  of  a  new  and  glorious  system  of  truth  ;  but  that  truth  is  as  yet  only  half- 
revealed,  and  does  not  appear  in  its  distinct  splendor  and  beauty.  And  we  are 
,  not  of  the  number  of  those,  who  so  much  dread  innovation  as  to  think  that  no 
new  discoveries  can  be  made  in  the  vast  world  of  Human  Nature,  and  no  Colanip 
bus  bring  to  light  new  continents  in  that  wide  sea  of  uncertainty,  in  which  tbo 
roost  extended  voyage  will  not  bring  us  round  to  the  point  from  which  we  started^ 
who  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  old  chart  is  perfectly  correct,  that  no  fictitions 
description  is  to  be  blotted  from  it,  and  no  new  and  beantiibl  region  of  reality 
drawn.  It  is  easy  to  think  as  we  always  have  thought,  and  do  as  we  always 
have  done ;  but  Truth  at  least  roust  be  permuted  to  break  up  the  fountains  of 
orronaons  thought  in  ffao  great  deep  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  to  dtstnrb  the 
erroneous  practices  of  human  life. 

For  ourselves,  we  shall  feel  amply  rewarded  for  having  instituted  this  examin> 
ation  of  somo  difficulties  in  Phrenology,  if  it  shall  do  any  thing  to  induce  others 
to  examine  the  system,  to  labor  in  freeing  it  from  error,  in  limiting  its  preten- 
sions to  their  just  extent,  in  consolidating  its  various  parts,  and  advancing  and 
psrfbcting  whatever  of  truth  it  may  contain.  Sciences  are  not  freed  from  diffi' 
culty  hj  miracles  which,  like  the  lightning,  do  their  work  in  a  moment,  but  by 
the  ferious  and  persevering  labor  of  human  minds.  In  the  progress  of  Phren- 
ology, as  in  that  of  other  ijtlenf  of  partial  truth,  there  man  be  mneh  of  arfu- 
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ment  and  controversy ;  but  we  lament  the  bitterness  and  rancor  that  have  been 
exhibited,  ancj  would  most  earnestly  deprecate  their  future  recurrence.  We 
OlOat  r«|;ud  it'M  very  dangemus  tor  any  mirul  to  receive  Phrenology',  in  itt 
present  Htate,  ai  a  eystem  of  perfect  truth.  But  what  wonder  that  it  shuuld  now 
be  liable  to  seriottt  objection  ?  What  are  thirty  years  for  the  estabiishmeat  arid 
perfection  of  »uch  a  science  i  Wbfti  are  they  but  the  period  of  ite  fe^le  uUtoej 
and  doubtful  existence  ? 

We  believe,  then,  thai  Phrenology  is  to  advance,  aotby  beirtg  at  once  extended^ 
over  the  world,  and  received,  as  uniningled  truth,  into  all  minds,  but,  as  preliui* 
inary  to  that,  by  its  own  purification.  A  eystem  rouat  be  pore  before  it  can 
become  universal.  The  Qod  of  troth  never  jraffere  all  his  creatvree  to  be  deluded 
by  a  false  philosophy.  He  never  suffers  the  errors,  by  which  prdiui  intellects 
«il£ully  vex  and  destroy  themaelvesi  to  descend  as  poisonous  mildew  on  the 
broaJsnrfiiee  of  the  common  mind. 

But  how  and  by  whom  is  Phrenology  to  be  purified  and  perfected  ?  Hy  being 
examitud  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  by  being  Upended  in  the  spirit  of  irutJi,  and  by 
being  opposed  in  the  spirit  of  troth.  By  thoee  who  shall  etiidy  it  with  honesty ,  and 
speak  of  it  with  candor.  It  is  to  be  carried  forwird  even  by  being  disbelieved, 
and  opposed,  and  rejected.  We  *'  speali  tiie  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
Ther»-M  a  work  for  honest  opposition  to  do  in  strengthening  every  system  of 
truth,  and  in  giving  to  it  an  iumiortal  existence  in  the  mind.  And,  as  we  believe 
Phrenology  will  lire,  so  we  believe  the  name  of  Spurzlieinj  will  not  die.  His 
fame  ehtul  shine  brightly  into  distant  times,  and  remote  generations  shall  rise  up 
and  "call  him  blessed."  And  those  will  not  forget  him  who  gazed  at  his  speak- 
ing countenance,  in  who^e  expression  the  niopt  enchanting  benerolenee,  and  the 
greatest  etrength  uf  intellect  seemed  blended,  and  irt  which  thoughts  were  pic- 
tured ere  his  broken  English  named  them,  and  who  drank  in  the  sincere,  earnest, 
almost  supplicating,  ana  yet  independent,  and  manly,  tones  of  his  eloquence. 
None  will  forget  him,  who  wara  within  the  sphere  of  his  personal  moral  power 
and  moral  sympathy, — a  power  and  sympathy  that  gathered  round  him  a  multi- 
tude of  ardent  friends,  that  made  many  a  foot  swul  to  do  him  good,  that  called 
forth  from  many  a  hMTt  heaven-ward  volitions  for  blessings  to  his  spirit, — that 
cast  a  veil  of  sadneee  upon  every  face,  when  Death,  like  the  blood-lhirsty  soldier 
bursting  in  upon  Archimedes,  dealt  hie  sodden  and  unrelenting  blow,— rand  col- 
lected tnousands  of  heaving  breasts  and  weeping  eyes  around  his  lifelese  remains, 
to  express  grief  in  solemn  silence,  v(hile  tlie  funeral  word  was  iaid  over  them, 
and  to  follow,  in  |[low  procession,  the  benevoltat  strangar  to  lua  toMk.  B. 
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"  Agathonique,"  said  a  sprightly,  svrarthy,  well-made,  good-looking 
young  man  to  a  beautiful  blonde,  commonly  called  La  FUur  de  Quebec, 
**  what  hu  happened  to  vex  ymi  this  rooming  t" 

The  reader  must  WMt  for  the  answer  to  this  qaeatioB  titt-we  hate 
time  to  begin  and  conclude  some  prelirainary  remarks. 

Aimable  St.  Scverln  was,  at  the  time  of  our  story,  the  first  Catholic 
bishop  who  ever  set  foot  in  any  of  the  French  or  British  colonies  in 
North-America.  He  was  an  old  man,  with  gray  hairs,  a  benignant 
aspect,- and  a  more  benignant  dispoiitioD.  His  life  had  been  a  life  of 
beiievoleBee  and  good  works ;  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  glistened,  when 
the  tons;ue  spake,  it  blessed  him.  Ills  example,  however,  excited  much 
scandal  among  the  four  regular  orders  of  the  clergy,  because  they  were 
little  disposed  to  imitate  it.  He  became  a  stumbling  block  of  ofTence 
in  their  paths,  and  they  habitually  spoke  of  him  as  one  prone  to  dress 
hiAiself  in  the  filthy  rags  commonly  called  charity,  mercy,  d&c.  and 
to  glorify  himself  therein.  Scandal  herself,  however,  could  say  nothing 
to  thr? enerable  priest ;  and  hii  eompeen  were  obliged,  in  order  to  be 
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rid  of  one  whoso  presence  was  a  perpetual  reproach  to  them,  to  recom- 
mciul  iiiin  to  the  holy  see,  as  oik;  v( tv  IU  to  carry  the  crosier  among 
such  nevvl)'-discovered  tribes  in  Canada  as  stood  most  in  need  of  con- 
Tersioo.  -  A  bishop,  then,  he  becftoie,  and  such  was  his  saccess,  among 
the  savages  within  his  diocese,  that  he  was  thought  worthy,  at  Rome, 
to  be  called  "  Your  Eminence,"  and  to  wear  a  scarlet  hat. 

His  household,  in  Quebec,  was  very  limited.  The  orphan  daughter 
of  a  brother,  younger  than  iiimself,  was  his  housekeeper,  his  favorite, 
his  friend,  and  his  companion.  He  spared  no  i^iodness,  no  pains,  no 
expense,  id  her  edacation,.  and  truly  she  deserved  all  bis  care ;  for, 
not  to  speak  of  auburn  hair,  azure  eyes,  and  other  charms,  which  have 
been  the  burthen  of  song  from  fitno  immemorial,  she  united  the  gift, 
most  rarely  found  in  woman,  viz.  a  sound  judgement,  to  a  sweetness 
of  disposition,  like  her  uncle's.  ,  Besides  tlie  fair  Agathonique,  (or 
Agathonica)  his  eminenoe  had  in  his  dwelling  some  dozen  begging 
friars,  called  Recollects,  whom  be  employed  in  labors  of  love  and 
erraikls6f  mercy,  and  a  young  man  who  acted  as  his  secretary.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  brave  officer  who  had  f;i!len  fighting  the  battles  of  his 
country,  and  who  had  left  tiic  orj)han  lo  the  care  and  counsel  of  his 
early  friend,  Weil  did  the  good  bishop  acquit  himself  of  his  trust. 
The  youth  was  to  blm  as  a  son,  wd  his  name  wsa  Fran$ois  La  Valli^re. 
He  was  the  youth  who  put  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  he  would  rather  have  seen  any  other  person 
in  the  world  vexed  than  the  beautiful  Aorathonica. 

There  is,  we  think,  no  son  or  daughter  of  Adam  and  Eve  absolutely 
perfect ;  and,  be  it  known  to  the  reader  that  the  reverend  bishop  had  one 
fault.  Charitable,  humble,  merciful^  religious,  as  he  was,  be  had  one 
ridiculous  fault.  This  was  an  inerdmate  affection  for  the  feline  race. 
Wild  cats,  tame  cats,  Maltese  cats,  Angora  cats;  cats,  in  short,  of  every 
sort  and  kind  found  an  asylum  in  his  house.  Two  of  them  usually 
sat  on  his  shoulders  at  dinner,  as  many  more  upon  his  knees,  and  his 
.  very  bed  was  open  to  them.  The  house  was  an  absolute  hospital  for 
cats,  and  bis  neighbors  were  nightly  entertained  with  inexpressible 
caterwauling.  Nevertheless,. the  bishop's  cats  were  under  tolerable  dis- 
cipline, and,  excepting  occasional  abstractions  from  the  kitchens,  hen- 
roosts, and  dove-cotes,  of  the  neighbors,  we  could  never  learn  that  they 
committed  any  offence  worthy  of  drowning  or  hanging.  What  may 
have  been  the  cause  for  the  bishop's  absurd  predilection  we  leave  to 
philosbphers  and  phrenologists.  We  have  heard,  indeed,  that  his 
mother  was  very  fond  of  a  cat  that  had  been  taught  to  d&nce  00  its 
binder  legs ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

.  The  cuts  were  regularly  fed  three  times  a  day,  often  by  the  bishop 
himself,  atid  the  reader  may  perhaps  think  that  a  singularity  so  harm- 
less could  give  no  offence  to  any  one.  But  it  was  not  sov  The  bishop, 

excellent  man,  revored  as  the  representative  of  the  Redeemer,  and  be> 
loved  as  a  father  by  his  parisliioners,  was  not  safe  from  ridicule.  Man- 
kind are  abominably  given  to  use  the  word  Imf,  and  the  Canadians  did 
use  it.  The  following  are  the  speeches  spoken  of  him  by  some  of  his 
neighbors:— 

A  widow.  Monsieur  St.  Severin  buried  mv  poor  husband  last  week 
and  would  not  take  his  fees — but — he  talked  to  me  afterwards  about 
my  cat,  as  if  I  bad  not  enough  to  think  about. 
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"  ilfi  okl  woman.   He  gave  me  a  ip6and  of  tobacco  yesterday — ^bat*^ 

he  took  my  old  tabby  away  wiih  him,  that  has  lived  with  me  so  long. 

A  beggar,  who  had  been  daily  relieved  by  M.  St.  Severin*  The 
bishop  is  a  good  man — but — what  a  fool  he  is  with  his  cats. 

Omnes.    Yes,  he  is  a  good  man — but — what  a  fool  he  is  I 

We  now  go  back  to  the  eomnoencement  of  our  story,  which,  if  our 
memory  serves  ns,  began  by  the  following  question,  pot  by  Fran9oi&tp 
Agathonica : — "  What  has  happened  tavex  you  (his  moraiagl" 

Agathonica.  Enough,  I  think,  to  vex  a  saint.  These  confounded 
cats!  I  found  one  of  thetn  dead  this  moraiog,  in  the  miik-pail — so  no 
cream  for  breakfast  to-day. 

Frango^s,   That 's  but  a  trifle.  We  can  do  without  Cream  obe  day. 

Agatkimiea,  But  that  is  not  all.  I  heard  that  ungrateful,  fellow, 
Etienne,  whom  mymnde  has  fed  this  twelvemoath,  call  me  one  of  the 
•bishop's  cats. 

'  Frangois.    1  'il  break  tlie  rascal's  bones  for  him. 

■Agathonieot.  That  will  never  do.  But  the  very  Indians  turn  my 
uncle  into  ridicule.  ■  The' Algonquin  chief,  whom  be  has  made  so  bad 
a  Christian  of,  addressed  him  very  gravely  yesterday  as  ^mUimr  Xe 

Chat. 

Francois.    But  we  have  often  talked  about  this  before,  and  now  : 
[Here  the  young  man  expatiated  ut  ^oine  length,  and  we  think  we  need  • 

five  only  the  peroratioaof  hie  argument,  which  was  in  these  words :] 
[ave  I  not  sufficiently  proved  my  constancy  1  Have  I  done  anything 
to  offend  yon  ?  Is  not  my  fortune  sufficient  for  all  our  wants  f  Has 
not  M.  St.  Severin  said  repeatedly  that  it  is  the  thing  he  most  wishesl 
Is  it  a  pleasure  to  you  to  keep  me  in  the  torture  of  suspense? 

Agathonica.  Ah,  the  old  story  again  :  I  have  heard  all  that  before. 
However,  I  will  do  as  you  wish,— on  one,  condition. 

FVanpois.    O,  name  it,  name  it!    Shall  I  kill  the  Adinradtek  Pis- 

haret?    Shall  I  swim  from  here  to  Montreal  ?    Shall  I  

Af^athonica.  Nothing  so  unreasonable  as  all  that.  You  are  good 
at  promising, — let  us  see  how  you  will  perform.  All  I  ask  of  you  is, 
to  cure  my  uncle  of  his  foolish'fondness  for  cats.  Do  that,  and  call 
me  Madame  La  Valliere,  as  soon  as  you  please. 

Francois,  after  a  long  pause.  Is  that  all  t  Say  no  more...  I  will 
doit;  but  ask  mc  no  questions.  Adieu! 

So  the  young  man  departed,  leaving  his  mistress  in  no  little  per- 
plexity. At  breakfast  the  cats  assembled  around  him,  evincing  a 
new-born  aflfection  for  his  person,  by  robbing  themselves  against  bis 
legs  and  purring  with  all  their  strength.  This  fondness  pleased  the 
good  prelate  exceedingly,  though  he  could  by  no  means  account  for  it. 
The  secret  was  Uiat  La  Valliere  had  rubbed  bts  ankles  with  cat-mint 
and  valerian. 

The*  eats  grew  every  day  fonder  and  fonder  of  Francois,  and  so, 
apparently,  did  he  of  them.   He  caressed  them,  fed  them,  and,  in 

.short,  assumed  the  charge  of  the  whole  feline  department  of  the  house- 
hold.   M.  St.  Severin  looked  on,  and  was  pleaseid ;  Agathonica  looked 

on  and  wondered,  but  said  nothing. 

*  At  last  the  time  arrived  when  the  bishop  was  to  leave  the  province, 
to  receive  his  promotion  in  Rome.   He  took  an  affbctionate  leave  of 
•  his  home,  and  especially  of  his  cats,  whom  ke  feoommended  to  th# 
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affectionate  care  of  La  ValK^re,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  Nerelr  tear," 
said  the  young  man,  "  but  that  X  will  treat  them.aa  they  ought  to  be 

treated." 

That  day  Francois  rang  the  bell,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  cat3 
repaired  to  their  peculiar  apartment,  and  locked  himself  in  with  them. 
The  servanta  presently  heard  a  terrible  screaming  in  the  room,  and 
repaired  to  the  door,  but  the  master  of  the  cats  denied  them  admit- 
^tance.  When  he  came  forth,  the  menials  were  surprised  to  see  that 
not  an  individual  quadruped  was  in  the  room,  and  lliai  the  youth's  face 
was  somewhat  scratched.  How  the  cats  got  out  they  could  not  ^uess, 
and  he  told  them  that  they  had  flown  up  the  chimney.  They  had 
nothing  to  do  but  believe,  especially,  as  he  dbook  his  head  seriously, 
and  said  he  wondered  what  the  bishop  would  say  to  it.  At  night  the 
same  uproar  took  place,  and  again  the  next  morning  ;  but,  after  a  day 
or  two,  nothing  further  of  the  kitid  occurred.  The  servants  observed, 
however,  that  whenever  they  happened  to  cross  themselves,  the  cats 
were  excessively  alarmed,  and  many  scrupled  not  to  aver  that  they 
were  possessed  of  devils. 

After  a  few  months  absence,  his  eminence  returned,  in  order  to 
arrange  his  affairs  and  take  his  family  to  Europe.  After  tenderly 
embracing  his  niece  and  liis  ward,  his  first  inquiry  was  about  his  cats. 
La  Yalltere  sjiook  his  head,  and  said  he  was  sorry  to  inform  his  emi- 
nence of  any  thing  that  would  displease  bim ;  but  truth  compelled  him 
to  say  he  feared  that  all  was  not  as  it  should  be  with  the  cats.  In  a 
word,  then,  after  much  mincing  of  the  matter,  he  said  that  the  animals 
could  not  bear  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  he  verily  feared  that  the 
author  of  all  evil  had  been  busy  with  them. 

So  strange  a  tale  filled  the  vrorthy  prelate  with  astonishment  and 
dbmay.  He  even  expressed  some  doubt  that  his  ward  might  be  mis< 
talten.  "  At  least,"  said  he,  "  I  hope  it  is  not  the  cnse  with  all  of 
them.  I  shall  be  very  sorry  that  Gripperninaud  or  Minuche  were  so 
depraved  ;  and,  above  all,  I  hope  that  Doncepatte  has  escaped  the 
infection."   (The  cats  all  had  names.) 

"  On  the  contrary,"  siid  La  Vslli^re,  I  am  grieved  to  assure  you, 
father,  that  Doncepatte  is  the  miost  atheistical  of  them  all.  However, 
that  you  may  see  with  your  own  eyes  that  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  will 
give  them  their  dinner,  and  after  they  have  eaten  you  may  try  t^he  ex- 
periment." 

The  cats  were  assembled  accordingly,  and  the  cardinal  entered  the 

room  with  his  ward,  whoehnt  the  door  behind  them.  After  the  ani- 
mals had  eaten  what  was  set  before  them,  La  Vallicre  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  immediately  such  a  scampering  ensued  as  has  never 
since  been  seen.  The  brutes  flew  at  the  window,  broke  it,  and  tied 
as  fast  as  they  might  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  excellent  cardinal 
^was  electrified  with  horror,  crossed  himself,  and  b^an  to  repeat  an 
exorcism.  But  he  had  not  gone  beyond  In  wmine,  when  his  favorite 
Doncepatte,  a  male  of  the  largest  proportions,  who  had  been  unable 
to  escape  among  the  first,  flew  upon  him  like  a  tiger,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  done  him  a  serious  mischief,  had  not  La  Valiiere  extri- 
cated him. 

"  Take  them  away-r-take  them  away,"  cried  his  eminence.  "  Let 
me  never  see  them  moMH-let.them  all  be  put  to  death  immedietely." 
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In  less  than  an  hour  they  were  all  swimming  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  some  of  them  were  afterward^  picked  up  on  the  shore  of  Anlicosti, 
t  where  no  cat  was  ever  seen  . before  or  since. 

M.  Sc.  Severio  was  at  first  much  shocked ;  but,  in  a  shtirt-time,  came 
to  a  true  view  of  his  former  weakness,  and  concluded  that  the  devil 
had  heen  sent  into  his  favorites  by  tlie  special  order  of  Providence,  as 
a  warning  and  punishment  for  a  mitigated  kind  of  idolatry.  Having 
argued  himself  into  the  belief  that  a  decree  from  above  had  been 
made  in  his  favor,  he  readily  acqaieaced  in  it,  and  ever  after  abhorred 
the  verj  sight  of  a  cat 

Francois  La  VaUi^te  having  fulfilled  the  condition  imposed  on  him 
by  Agathonica,  met  with  no  opposition  from  her,  and  the  good  car- 
dinal blessed  them  and  made  them  one  flesh.    They  remained  in  the 

Srovince,  where  there  are  scores  of  their  descendants  at  tiiis  day. 
?he  very  night  of  their  marriage  Agathonica  claimed  to  know  of  her 
husband  if  the  cats  really  had  been  possessed,  and,  if  so,  how  he  had 
contrived  to  effect  it ;  for  thoun^h  a  good  and  very  sensible  girl,  the 
bride  was  not  wholly  exempt  from  the  superstitions  then  more  current 
among  the  Canadians  than  they  are  now. 

"  Rest  yon  easy,  my  love,"  said  her  husbatid.  "  I  have  done  what 
you  commanded,  and  have  cured  our  excellent  friend  of  the  only  weak- 
ness he  had.    The  means  are  of  little  consequence." 

"  But,  dear  Francois,"  responded  the  bride,  "  am  I  not  your  wife? 
and  ought  there  to  be  any  secrets  between  us  I  I  am  sure  1  could 
keep  none  from  you." 

"  I  possessed  them-  with  a  good  horse-whip,  then,  if  you  must 
know,"  said  her  spouse.  "  Too  mast  know  that  I  attracted  them  to 
me  at  first  by  rubbing  my  clothes  with  cat-mint.  When  your  unde 
went  away,  I  went  into  the  room  and  took  out  one  of  the  panes  of 
glass  with  my  knife.  After  I  had  fed  the  cats,  I  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  and  drew  a  whip  out  of  my  sleeve  and  inflicted  a  sound 
whipping  on  them  all.  I  then  took  them  up,  one  by  one,  and  put 
them  out  of  the  square  I  had  removed,  giving  each  a  severe  cut  as  it 
departed.  I  forjrot  to  say  that,  before  I  whipped  them,  I  repeated  the 
very  exorcism  that  your  uncle  stumbled  upon  in  his  holy  horror.  I 
repeated  this  discipline  every  day  till  there  was  no  farther  need  of  the 
whip.  The  sign  of  the  oross  alone  scared  them  more  than  an  actual 
apparition  of  the  devil  would  have  done.  When  his  eminence  came 
back,  I  restored  the  pane  to  its  place,  and  the  favorite  cat,  already  wild 
with  terror,  flew  tipon  the  good  man  the  moment  he  began  the  exor- 
cism.   And  now,  dearest,  you  know  all  about  it." 

"  Ah,  you  wicked  rogue  1"  exclaimed  the  young  wife  ;  "  it  is  well 
as  it  is,  and  my  uncle  is  cured  of  his  folly  ;  but  I  hate  deceit  of  every 
kind  so  much,  that  if  I  had  known  what  yon  were  about  I  would  itot 
have  allowed  you  to  put  such  a  trick  upon  him." 

**  I  knew  that,"  he  replied,  "and  therefore  I  would  never  tell  you 
my  secret  till  it  became  your  duty  to  keep  it.    So  kiss  and  be  friends." 

"  Friends  we  have  long  been,"  said  the  bride.   But  she  persuaded 
her  husband  to  avow  his  stratagem,  and  the  cardinal  forgave  and 
.  thanked  him  for  it.  >       •  S. 
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,   TRAITS  OF  TREES, 

It  has  been  said  long  ago, — and  it  is  just  as  true  to  our  day  as  in  aoy 

which  has  preceded  it, — that  in  all  the  wide  range  of  inanimate  nature, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  specimen  of  the  Iniiuly-work  of  its  Author 
capable  of  ej^citing  emotions  and  reliections  so  deep  and  various,  as  a 
majestic  tree.  In  this  respect  it  has  eome,  in  the  process  of  time,  to 
be  almost  human  ;  and  so  the  poets,  of  e?ery  age  of  the  world,  have 
personified  it;  and  so  the  philosophers  and  holy  men  of  old  wore  wont 
to  hold  communion,  not  only  with  each  other,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  its  arms,  but  with  its  own  eloquent  though  solitary  and  solemn 
beauty. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  forest  at  large-*of  those  gro?es  which  were 
"  God's  first  temples,"  in  the  dewykifancy  of  the  green  earth,  and  which 

always  have  been,  in  later  times,  man's  sanctuary,  gala-hall,  garden, 
abode,  and  grave — how  much  truer  is  it  of  those  individuals  or  families 
of  the  race  whose  histories  are  haUowed  by  circumstances  of  interest, 
peculiar  to  themselres — by  thek  associations,  their  origiu,  their  alll 

Aneog  such  trees,  the  oak  is  pre-eminent ;  either  because  its  exten- 
sive prevalence  in  various  latitudes  gives  it  an  advantage  over  its 
fellows  of  the  forest,  or  because  its  commanding  majesty,  its  massy 
strength,  and  its  venerable  antiquity  have  been,  in  themselves,  suffi- 
cient to  attract  more  of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  men.  la 
Englancl,  for  instance,  what  a  fame  has  Chaucer's  Oak  acquired  I—  > 
that  is,  the  oak  in  Dennington  Park,  which  is  reporter/ to  nave  been 
planted  by  the  poet's  own  hand.  The  oak  in  the  New  Forest,  against 
which  Sir  William  Tyrrill's  arrow  glanced  before  it  killed  William 
Rufus,  was  standing  a  century  since,  but  in  such  a  condition  of  decay, 
that  Lord  Delaware  erected  a  monument  to  indicate  the  spot;  and  it 
has  since,  -like  Charles's  Royal  Oak  at  BoscobeU,  disappeared  all»> 
gether,  and  left  not  even  a  lineal  descendant  to  bear -the  honors  of  its 
name.  Alfred's  tree,  at  Oxford,  said  to  have  been  a  sapling  when 
that  great  monarch  founded  the  university,  reaches,  like  the  Grecian 
demi-gods,  rather  too  remotely  into  the  traditionary  ages,  to  be  clearly 
authenticated ;  but  even  the  -creilit  that  is  given  to  its  hist6ry,  as.has 
been  well  observed,  clearly  indicates  the  credit  this  noble  offspring 
and  ornament  of  the  forest, — the  oak, — has  acquired,  for  both  dura- 
bility and  dignity,  among  "  all  sorts  of  people,"  Wallace's  Dak,  at 
Torwood  Wood,  in  Stcrlinfrshirc,  under  wliicli  he  is  believed  to  have 
convened  and  addressed  his  followers,  is  understood  to  be  still  flour- 
ishing in  all  its  ancient  verdure.  The  fame  of  the  hero  whose  name 
it  boasts,  can  scarcely  be  described  more  justly  as  "  umptr  viridis"- 

There  was  another  royal  tree  in  England,  not  many  years  since, — 
the  celebrated  Fi^,  in  ilio  c^arden  of  Arclibisboj)  C'l  aiirncr,  at  Winches- 
ter,— which  bore  a  small  red  fruit  so  late  as  17i37,  and  was,  about  that 
time,  enclosed  in  a  wooden  frame,  with  a  glass  door  and  two  windows 
on  each  side,  shielding  it  from  Che  storm  and  nursing  it  with  the  sun* 
shine.  An  inscription,  among  many  others,  on  the  wall  to  which  It 
was  nailed,  tostifiod  tlint  his  majesty,  James  I.  "  had  tasted  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  with  ^rcat  pleasure,"  as  early  as  lG*-23.  The  larnost  of  its 
species  in  England,  the  great  Cljcstuut  at  Tortworth,  in  Gloucester- 
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shire,  which,  if  it  be  not  still  extant,  perished  quite  latterly,  was  traced 
back,  in  tradition,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  days  of  the  Saxon  Egbert. 
Even  a  century  since,  its  circumference  was  estimated  at  over  fifty 
feet,  but  an  accurate  meamirementy  in  1791,  made  it  only  a  little 
over  forty-five. 

Queen  Elizabeth,*  too,  lins  her  tfee,— or  had,  ratlier, — for  the  Elra- 
at  Chelsea,  in  England,  which  is  reported  to  liavc  been  planted  by 
her  hand,  was  felled  in  1745,  being  at  that  lime  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  high,  and  thirteen  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom.  At  the 
coiDineDeement  of  the  Preach  Revoiiitioii,  thbn  wa«r  said  to  be  stand* 
ing,  at  the  Loxembourg,  a  tree  of  the  same  species,  planted  by 
Henry  IV. 

Common  opinion,  also,  has  distinguished  the  history  of  numerous 
other  trees,  by  connecting  them  with  the  names  of  celebrated  individ- 
uals in  the  humbler  stations  of  society,  showing,  at  least,  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  subjects  of  these  honors  have,  been  popularly  hej^,  if 
not  the  truth  of  the  traditions  themselves.  The  date  of  the  planting 
of  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Elm,  in  Gray's  Inn  walk,  (1600)  is  retained  as 
scrupulously  as  that  of  the  Restoration.  Shakspeare  has  his  Mulberry, 
and  Pope  his  Willow.  The  latter, — which  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
least  apocryphal  of  the  two, — is  sud  to  have  been  the  first  plant  of  the 
species,  (the  Weeping  Willow)  which  was  introduced  from  the  Levant 
into  England.  Rumor  relates  that  Pope  found  it  as  a  twig  of  a  basket, 
in  which  he  received  a  present  of  figs  from  Turkey.  He  noticed  a 
shoot  growing  from  it,  and  planted  it  in  his  garden  ;  and  from  this 
stock  all  the  Weepiag  Willows  in  the  country,,  and,  probably,  in  this 
country  also,  must  be  onderstood  to  have  sprung. 

In  the  English  library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  voIubm  second, 
it  is  stated  that  at  Horlon,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  Milton  passed 
a  portion  of  his  earlier  days,  is  a  remarkable  Apple-tree,  still  growing, 
of  which  "  the  oldest  inhabitants"  remember  to  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  poet  was  in  the  habit  of  reclining  under  its  shade ;  and  this 
rumor  is  confirmed,  so  far  at  l^ast  as  the  age  of  the  tree  is  concerned, 
by  the  existence  of  one  of  the  same  species,  at  Rumzey,  in  Hampshire, 
which  is  reported  in  the  same  work  to  be  Still  bearing  fruk,  at  the  age 
of  two  hundred  years. 

The  first  Fig-trees,  according  to  some  historians,  introduced  into 
England,  were  imported  .by  Cardinal  Pole,  in  1635,  from  Italy,  and 
are  understood  to  bo  still  standing  in  the  gardens  of  that  prelate,  at 
Lambeth.  They  are  of  the  White  Marseilles  kind,  and  have  attained, 
in  these  three  centuries,  a  size  very  unusual  for  the  species.  The 
trunks  are  about  two  feet  in  circumference,  only,  but  the  trees  cover  a 
space  of  fifty  foei  in  length  and  forty  in  breadth. 

In  the  manor-house  ef  Cranmer,  at-  Mitcham,  was  formerly,  an  old 
tree  of  the  same  species,  believed  to  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of 
the  archbishop  himself;  and  at  Oxford  is  the  famous  Pocock  Fig-tree, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  brouo;ht  from  Alcjipo,  in  1048,  by  that  cele- 
brated traveler,  and  planted  in  his  garden  at  the  place  just  named. 
.  Most  of  the  trees  above  mentioned  owe  their  celebrity  to  the  name 
with  which  their  history  is  connected,  and  by  no  means,  generally,' to 

*  Q^een  Mary's  Vew,  at  Crookstoue,  iii  Bcollaiid,  was,  ut  one  time, cclebrulod  j  but  ot  ils  later 
hutai7  W0  bare  no  iofiBnuatkm. 
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the  circumstance  of  their  having  attained  a  remarkable  age.  There 
are  trees  in  Encrlnnd,  wluch  are  sufficiently  distinrruished  by  this 
peculiarity  aioue  ^  and  some  instances  of  the  kind  mitrht  be  furnished, 
which,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  we  6«U  the  beaqtiM  Elm  planted 
on  the  common  in  this  city  in  1721  the  "  Old  Elm,"*— and' perhaps  it 
is  the  oldest  of  the  species  in  New*England,  whose  age  can  be  authen* 
ticated — will  probably  seem  much  more  like  vcgetnble  miracles — lusus 
iiuturcB — than  ^as  the  reasonable  result  of  the  ordinary  operation  of 
things. 

The  Oak,  in  this  respect,  again  deserves  its  repntatioB  as  moDarch, 

or,  at  least,  patriarch,  of  the  woods.    The  celebrated  E?eiyn  records 

that,  in  the  New  Forest,  he  counted,  in  the  sections  of  some  trunks  of 
this  species,  from  three  to  four  hundred  concentric  rings,  or  layers  of 
wood,  indicating  as  many  years  growth  ;  and  he  mentions  Oaks  of  a 
similar  age  in  Denninston  Park  (already  alluded  to  as  the  residence  of 
Chjuicer  and  his  Oak.) 

uilfiriy  in  his  Forest  Scenery,  notices,  though  without  supplying 
the  minntia:  of  his  premises,  **  a  few  valuable  Oaks  in  the  New  Forest 
that  chronicle  upon  their  furrowed  trunks  ages  before  the  Conquest" 
No  other  English  tree  is  honored  with  so  remote  a  heraldry,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tortworth  Chestnut,  which,  as  we  remarked  abo?e,  is 
ascribed  to  the  age  of  the  Saxon  Egbert,  and  has  ben,  therefore, 
appropriately  regarded  as  the  "  Father  of  the  Forest." 

There  are  no  Elms,  or  indeed  trees  of  any  other  species,  in 
England,  we  believe,  for  which  any  thing  like  this  Saxon  antiquity  has 
been  claimed.  The  Elm  is  not  constitutionally  so  long  lived  as  many 
Other  trees.  The  senior  of  the  race  in  England,  when  it  still««ur?ivedy 
was  the  one  ascribed  to  dueen  Elizabeth,  which  perished  in  1745; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  fine  trees  called  the  "  long  walk,"  at  Windsor, 
planted  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  have  already  evidently 
passed  their  prime.  Bacon's  Elms,  planted  in  IGOO,  decayed  about 
1720. 

The  Apple  is  not  the  longest-lived  of  the  ihiit-trees.  The  first  Mu^ 
berry  trees  in  England,  introduced  under  royal  direction,  and  said  to 
have  been  planted  at  Sion  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, in  l;*i48,  are  not  only  still  extant,  but  bearing  fruit,  though 
somewhat  decayed  in  the  trunk.  The  Orange  isprobal^ly  tlie  longest- 
lived  of  all,  in  those  regions  which  are  most  favorable  to  its  thrift. 

.  In  the  Convent  of  St.  Sabina,  at  Rome,  for  example,  there  is  a  tree 
which  has  the  reputation  of  being  six  hundred  years  old.  This  was 
but  thirty-one  feet  high  ;  and  as  the  size  of  the  tree  is  in  a  considera- 
ble degree  proportional  to  its  age,  a  much  more  advanced  longevity 
may  be  rationally  attributed  to  one  of  the  same  species  at  Nice,  which, 

'  in  1783,  wte  estimated  to  bear  from  five  to  six  thousand  oranges.  It 
had  a  trunk  wbiish  "  required  two  men  to  embrace.it,"  (asRisso  states) 
and  was  more  than  fifty  feet  high.  The  orange  flourishes  also  in 
Spain,  in  great  perfection,  and  it  is  said  there  are  trees  in  Cordova, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  from  six  to  seven  centuries  old.  The  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  has  a  high  repiitation  for  longevity ;  but  it  is  diffici^t  to 
ascertain  how  far  it  is  deserved.   Frpm  the  circnmstance  of  its  com- 

*  It  U  nid  to  have  been  carried  to  its  pretent  aite  on  a  man's  ihoalden,  and  waa  probably  at 
tbtttbneatoutadoneii  jeaisOM.-  Thii  wooM  makeittpinnntaiBmeMitiiiyndaqatttar. 
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pirative  rapid  grawth,  it  might  be  inferred  that  it  yielded  in  this  respect 
to  some  other  trees.  Some  of"  those  whicli  were  planted  in  tlie  royal 
gardens,  lu  iiibU,  had  attained,  iu  eighty-three  year$,  a  circumference 
of  over  twelve  feet,  while  their  branches  extended  over  a  ouc6nlar«paee 
forty  feet  in  dianieter,-i^a  growth  more  like  that  of  the  Elm  than  the 
Oak.  One  of  the  two  was  found  a  foot  larger  twenty-seven  years  after- 
wards. Other  Cedars  in  England  have,  at  the  age  of  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fitly  years,  attained  a  circumference  of  fcooi 
>^  thirteen  to  eighteen  feet ;  and  upon  native  soil  this  tree  as  said  to  have 
measured  about  thirty-six.  The  Date>palm  isnrepated  to  gain,  one  tool  ^ 
in  stature  for  every  five  years;  and  this  would  give  an  age  of  three 
hundred  years  to  a  tree  sixty  feet  bigh^  whieh  is  a  atature  not  luafire* 
quently  attained.  " 

In  regatd  to  the  dimensions  of  trees,  the  instances  on  record  are 
soffictently  abundant,  and  some  of  them  are  of  a  charaeter  so  extraor- 
dinary as  to  reqnire  all  th^  evidence^  which  is  supplied  by  their  history, 
to  make  them  credible. 

The  tallest  of  European  trees  is  the  Spruce-fir  of  Norway,  which 
Milton  refers  to  in  his  description  of  the  spear  of  Satan.  In  that 
country,  it  has  been  found  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
feet  high ;  but  in  no  instance  equal  to  the  Pines  of  our  own  continent, 
even  according  to  foreign  testimony.  Our  travelers  have  represented 
the  trees  on  the  Columbia  River  as  sometimes  attaining  three  hundred 
feet;  but  even  Mr.  Douglass,  an  accurate  botanist,  sent  out  to  the 
Nprth-West  Coast,  in  1825,  by  the  Loudon  Horticultural  Society, 
foond  a  species  of  Pine  in  the  region,  which  he  dignified  with  his  own 
same,  pf  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  of  the  circum- 
ference of  fi%  at  tho  base.  In  Northern  Caljfornia,  he  found  another 
species  quite  equal,  probably,  to  this  ;  for  a  tree  which  happened  to  be 
blown  down,  measured  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length.  The 
same  trunk  was  fifty-seven  feet  in  circumference  at  ttu-ee  feet  from  thp- 
root,  and .  aver  seventeen  at  one  kundrH^  and  thirty  four.  The  writer  , 
in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  considers  it  the  largest  * 
sing-le  mass  of  timber  ever  measured  by  man.  Some  of  the  growing 
trunks  were,  doubtless,  considerably  larger.  In  New-Hampshire,. 
Vermont^  and  Maine,  may  still  be  seen  Pine-trunks  of  a  diameter 
equal  to  thai  of  the  Elm  out  Boston  common. 

But  akhoQgh,  in  the  height  of  its  forest-trees,  America,  pfohahly, 
bears  the  palm  against  the  iforld,  in  respect  to  the  other  dimensions 
the  case  is  otherwise ;  and  especially  is  this  true  of  those  regions  of 
the  continent,  which  are  more  or  less  cultivated  by  a  civilized  popu- 
lation ;  for  the  custom  of  civilized  people,  in  this  country,  at  least,  is 
to  destroy  and  level  the  forest  indiscriminately,  without  regard  to  sex, 
size,  or  condition. 

Of  Oaks,  we  must  look  for  the  noblest,  specimens  abroad,  and  of 
these  we  shall  mention  a  few,  which  as  much  deserve,  at  least,  a 
statistical  commemoration  as  three-fourths  of  the  characters  in  the 
Biographical  Dictionaries.  In  Dennington  Park,  mentioned  above  as 
the  site  of  Chaucer's  tr6e,  were,  not  long  since,  two  others,  called  the 
King's  Oak  and  the  keen's  Oak.  The  former  was  fifty  feet  high 
before  a  bough  or  even  a  knot  appeared,  and  the  base  of  it  sqtiared 
five  feet  solid.   The  latter  was  perfectly  straight  for  forty  feet,  and  the 
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base  squared  four  feet.  The  Framingham  Oak,  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  was  four  feet  nine  inches  square,  and 
yielded  four  square  beams,  each  forty-four  feet  io  length.  In  Holt 
Forestj  Hampfthire,  was  ao  Oak  which  meaaared  tbirty-ibor  feet  cir> 
cumfereoce,  at  seven  from  the  ground,  in>1759j  and  which,  twenty 
years  after,  had  not  increased  that  measurement  an  inch.  The  Fair- 
lop  Oak,  in  Essex,  is  said,  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge, 
to  have  measured  between  six  aiHl  seven  feet  diameter,  at  three  feet 
high  ;  but  Wtllianis,  in  his  Vegetable  World,  rates  the  circamierttnee 
at  thirty-sii,  and  observes  that  the  branches  gave  a  circle  of  three 
hfindred.  A  tree,  felled  a;  Withy  Park,  Shropshire,  in  1^7,  had  a 
diameter  of  nine  feet,  without  the  bark  ;  and  the  top  spread  from 
bough  to  bough,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet.  A  Norbury  Oak 
surpassed  all  these,  for  Dr.  Piatt  makes  its  circumference  forty-five 
feet,  so  that,  of  ooorse,  it  is  do  difficolt  matter  to  credit  the  sequel  of 
the  story, — that  when  it  was  felled,  and  lying  flat,  two  horsemen,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  trunk,  were  concealed  from  each  other;  and  we 
may  properly  nicntion  iu  the  same  connection,  a  Keicot  Oak,  spoken 
of  by  the  same  writer,  as  having  spread  a  shadow  sulficient  tor  the 
shelter  of  over  four  thousand  three'hnndred  men» 

There  are  well««uthenticated  records  of  Oaks  still  larger  than  any 
of  these.  The  Boddington  Oak,  in  Gloucester  Vale,  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  girt  fifiy-four  feet  at  the  base,  and  to  have  had,  in 
1783,  wlieii  the  larjrer  branches  were  gone,  a  hollow  cavity,  with  a 
door  and  window  of  sixteen  feet  inside  diameter.  One  of  the  tallest 
of  this  species,  of  which  we  have  heard,  was  dug  out  of  Hatfield  Bog, 
and  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length, — the  diameter  being 
twelve  at  the  base,  and  ten  in  the  middle  of  the  frustum  measured. 

The  Giant  Oak,  however,  was  that  known  as  Damory's,  in  Dor- 
setshire, of  which  the  circumference  is  stated  at  sizty-eight  feet. 
The  cavity  of  it  being  sixteen  feet  long  and  twenty  high,  was,  we  are 
informed,  used,  in  the  Commonwealth  time,  by  an  old  gentleman, 
as  an  alehouse.  Curiosity,  if  nothing  else,  mi^lit  probably  bring  him 
good  custom  ;  and  if  his  wine  needed  a  "  bush"  (according  to  the  old 
adage)  one  would  think  he  might  be  supplied  with  that  symbol  at 
short  notice.  This  extraordinary  tree  was  shattered  io  a  storm  in  1703, 
and  the  last  ve^iges  of  it  were  sold  for  firewood  about  fiAy  years  after- 
wards. 

-  Williams,  who  has  been  cited  above,  speaks  of  .immense  Oaks  now 
standing  in  the  parks  at  Welbeck  and  Wobnrn  ;  but  the  largest  which 
is  mentioned  as  now  extant,  to  our  knowledge,  is  that  of  Oakley,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  which,  in  its  present  condi- 
tion of  "  perfect  health,"  is  rated  to  contain  over  five  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  timber,  and  to  overspread  with  its  branches  a  space  of  five 
thousand  eifjht  hundred  and  fifty  superficial  feet. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  rivals  to  the  Oaks  we  have  named  can  be 
found  elsewhere.  In  France,  however,  are  some  of  most  magnificent 
proportions,  and  perhaps  as  much  exceeding  the  English  in  this  respect 
as  they  fall  short  of  them  in  the  grosser  dimensions,  which  constitute 
corpulence  much  ofteoer  than  beauty.  Those  of  tbe  pedunculctta 
species,  in  the  great  forests  of  Fontainbleau  and  Compeigne,  with 
trunks  measaiiog  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
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baae,  rise  to  the  height  of  forty  without  a  single  branch,  a  more  maje^ 

tie  vegetable  production  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

The  famous  Allonvil)^  Oak  is,  we  presume,  of  this  species.  It 
measures,  at  the  -  height  of  a  man,  twenty-six  feet,  and  at  the  base 
•  •thifty-lbe.  The  heiglrt  of  this  tree,  however,  is  not  proportional  to  tbd 
like,  and  the  solidity  still  lew  so,  it  being  hollow  from  top  to  bottom, 
so  that  ihe  trunk  is  now  supported  only  by  the  bark  (as  Williams 
states)  and  the  outer  layers  of  the  alburnum,  though  it  continues  to  be 
annually  crowned  with  abundance  of  both  leaves  and  acorns.  It  is 
best  knom*  is  the  Cbapel  Oak,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  fewer 
part  of  the  cavity,  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  haTing  been  i6atefan]F> 
wiinsooldd,  paved,  guarded  with  an  iron  gate,  and  converted  into  an 
occasional  use,  indicated  bv  its  nam^e.  From  the  broken  summit,  has 
been  erected  a  pointed  roof,  covered  with  slates  in  the  form  of  a 
steeple,  surmounted  wkh  an  iron  cross,  which  is  said,  like  Mrs.  He- 
mans'a  '^Cottage  Homes  of  England,"  ta"  peep  forth  through  clu^r- 
ing  leaves."  Over  the  door  of  .the  second  story  is  an  inscription  to 
"Our  Lady  of  Peace,"  and  over  the  entrance  to  the  chapel,  another, 
which  ascribes  the  erection  and  consecration  to  an  Abbe,  who  was 
curate  of  Allonvilie  in  IGDO.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  consider 
the 'tree  one  of  great  age,  and  it  seems  to  be,  at  this  time,  kept 
together  chiefly  by  tho  aM  of  the  elates  by  which  the  inctpient'frae* 
tures  and  fissures  in  the  trunk  hafe  been  carefully  compiessed. 

So  much  for  the  oak.  There  are  several  other  species  of  trees, — 
more,  perhaps,  than  an  American  would  readily  believe, — whtch  attain 
to  an  immense  size,. under  favorable  circumstances.  The  Yew  of  the 
EogUsb^ 

s_  ____   

The  church-yard"  Tew,  round  which  their  fathers  sleep,— 

is,  in.  its  best  estate,  truly  an  imposing  spectacle.  Evelyn  says,  the 
Crawhurst  Yew  vyas  thirty  feet  round,  and  he  describes  "  such  another 
monster," '  as  existing  at  Sutton,  near  Wincheeter.  '  The  largest  on 
record  appears  to  be  that,  of  w  hich  the  trunk  was  found  by  Pennant, 
in  the  Fortingal  church-yard,  Perthshire,  still  retaining  some  marks  of 
vitality.  It  measured  the  eiwrmous  diameter  of  eighteen  feet.  There 
aro  said,  to  be,  at  present,  some  very  large  trees  of  this  class  in  Ireland 
and  Wales ;  but  the  largest  .of  which  we  have  the  measurement,  in 
existence,  is,  or  was  very  lately,  at  Hedsor,  Bnckinghamshire,  with  a 
diameter  of  twenty-seven  feet;  and  this  is  rendered  the  less  extraor- 
dinary, by  the  fact  of  there  being  one  in  the  last  century,  at  Braburne 
church-yard,,  in  Kent,  of  wbieh  the  trunk  was  near  twenty  feet 
through^.  ^       ■  '  . 

.  The  EIb»  has  not,  within  ovr  knowledge,  attained  a  size  to  be  com- 
pared with  this.  It,  however,  grows  very  large,  as  some  spectmmM 
even  ia  New-England, — and  one  which  we  recollect  particularly,  at 
Grafton,  in  Massachusetts, — may  sufficiently  testify.  This  tree  measures, 
certainly,  twenty  feet  circumference,  though  planted  little  more  than 
eighty  years  ago.  Q,ueen  Elizabeth's  £im,  at  Chelsea,  measured,  at 
its  fall,  only  thirteen  feet  round,  but  one  hundred  and  ten  in  length ; 
whereas,  Piffs  Elm,  in  Gloucester  Vale,  measured  but  eighty  in  height, 
while  the  smallest  girth  of  the  principal  trunk  was  sixteen  feet.  Our 
Elm,  on  Boston  common,  compares  quite  to  advantage  with  this,  for  its  * 
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girth  just  above  the  mound,  which  is  raised  over  the  base  several  feet, 
is,  according  to  our  measurement,  nothing  short  ot  eighteen  feet. 

The  Ash  has  been  known  to  attain,  in  Irelcnd,  a  circumference  of 
forty  feet,  and  Dr.  Piatt  and  other  writers  ipeak  of  some  -cases  not 
much  inferior ;  but  this  tree,  on  the  whole,  is  not  of  a  corpulent  con* 
stitution.  The  Larch  grows  tall  rather  than  large,  and  is  found,  in  some 
instances,  nearly  of  an  equal  height  with  the  Norway  Fir.  Its  growth 
is  extremely  rapid,  there  being  cases,  where,  at  sixty  years  old, .it  has 
measured  twelve  feet  girth,  anid  furnisbed  three  hundred  feet  of  tim- 
ber.*"'  The  Louisiana  Cypress,  which  grows  with  its  root  in  the  water, 
and  is  principally  found  on  the  banks  of  the  A4ississippi,  reaches  to  a 
oircumference  of  thirty  feet;  and  that  size  is,  probably,  surpassed  but 
very  seldom,  by  an  American  tree. 

'  We  have  not  yet  named  the  largest  of  timber-trees  now  extant.  This 
belongs  to  the  Chestnut  species.  That  tree,  even  in  England,  which 
is  not  its  native  soil,  has  attained  a  remarkable  size.  TiEm  Tortworth 
tree,  we  have  observed,  measured  about  fifty  feet  round,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  Williams  as  still  flourishing.  There  was  another  in  Gloucester, 
long  celebrated  tor  containing  within  its  hollow  "  a  pretty  wain^tcoled 
room,  enlightened  with  windows,  and  furnished  with  seats."  One, 
mentioned  by  Grose,  in  the  garden  of  Great  Cranford  Park,  Dorset, 
measured  sixty-seven  feet  round  while  it  was  still. bearing  good  oops; 
and,  in  17S9,  there  was  one  at  Hitchin  Priory,  in  Medfordshire,  con- 
siderably decayed,  but  bearing  thrifty  vegetation,  which  had  a  circum- 
ference of  fourteen  yards  at  four  feet  high. 

The  largest  of  the  species,  however, — and  no  doubt  the  largest  tree 
of  any  kind  in  Europe,  at  least,— is  the  celebrated  "  Chestnut  of  the 
hundred  horse,"  on  Mount  Etna — the  name  being  derived  from  a 
fabulous  tradition  that  the  Queen  of  Spain  once  found  shelter  within 
this  tree,  with  an  escort  of  that  description.  It  was  first  particularly 
described  by  Brydoue,  who  found  the  circumference  precisely  tvoo 
hundred  and  fintr  feet ;  nor  do  we  elsewhere  find  it  rated  below  one 
hundred  and  ninety.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  rather  composed 
of  five  large  trees,  than  of  a  single  trunk;  birt  travelers,  who  have 
taken  pains  to  dig  around  it,  have  ascertained  that  there  is  but  one 
root  belonging  to  the  whole  immense  mass.  A  hut  is  built  inside,  to 
accommodate  those  who  are  often  engaged  in  collecting  and  preserving 
the  fruit.  Many  other  very  large  Chestnuts  are  found  in  the  ▼icinity 
of  this,  the  soil  being  congenial  to  that  species*  One,  with  an  undi- 
vided trunk,  is  mentioned  as  measuring  fiAy-seven  feet  round  at  the 
hei£[ht  of  fifteen  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  vast  size  of  the  Banian  or  Indian  Fig-tree,  entitles  it  to  a  place 
in  this  chronicle,  though  the  singularity  of  its  growth  is.snch  that  its 
classification  might  be  a  matter  of  some  contest.  Milton,  who  under- 
stood all  lore  of  natnce  as  well  as  of  hooka,  describes  it  beautifully  as 

BranchintT  so  broad  along,  that  in  the  ground 
•  The  bending  twigs  take  root ;  and  dangblera  grow 
About  the  in«ther  tree— «  nSliared  ehsoe, 

High  over-arcfied,  witli  ecnning  walks  tMtwsen. 
There  oft^  the  Indian  kerdsmarit  shunning  heat, 
Si/^Uen  in  eoet ;  tmd  tmd»  kia  pathtring  herdf 

At  loop-holes  nit  throiin-h  thickest  shade. 
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What  a  picture  of  rural  comfort !  Southey  has  not  overlooked  the 
same  magnificent  production  of  nature;  a  description  of  it  as  much  like 
life  as  language  can  make  any  thing,  but  too  popular  to  require  intro> 
dactioR  here,  is  wofen  niost  gracefully  into  bis  Carse  of  Kehama.  In 
India  and  Cochin  China,  specimens  of  the  BanisD  are  ibund,  which, 
with  their  fifty  or  sixty  collateral  descendants,  constitute  a  grove,  of 
themselves,  of  no  humble  dimensions.  One,  particularly,  not  far  from 
Fatoee,  in  Bengal,  is  reported  to  have  spread  itself  over  a  diameter  of 
three  hundred  aodseventy  feet,  making  the  eireuinierenee  of  the  shadow 
at  noon  oter  eleven  hundred.  Another  covered  an  area  of  more  than 
se?eiiteeB  hundred  yards.  The  oriental  traveler,  Forbes,  made  the 
measure  no  less  than  two  thousand  feet  round  the  principal  stem. 

This  is  the  most  extraordinary  specimen  of  vegetable  growth  which 
the  world  furnishes,  even  in,  the  tropical  regions ;  fpr  the  Brazilian 
ibfe«t4rees,.  which,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  grow,  to  a  height  of  ibnr 
hundred  feet  in  a  single  straight  stem,  scarcely  deserve  to  be  mentioi^ 
ed  in  the  Same  connection,  especially  as  that  gentleman  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  the  pains  to  measure  them.  All  stories  of  these  dimen- 
sions, it  must  be  allowed,  should  be  reduced  to  mathematical  precision, 
and. without  that  salfo  for  his  eredit  the  trareler  might  just  as  well' 

halloo  heibre  leaving  the  woods"  as  afterwards.  In  either  case  the 
public  will  charge  him,  if. not  with  carrying  "too  mooh  bush,'' ^ 
least  with    bailting  np  the  wrong  tree." 


THE  LONK  CATHEDRAL. 
'       '  »r  Mss  A.  wooDBBioaa. 

<*  Ia  catbedrale  eat  a^lMrtliai  daa*  la  ptain*,  pareiqa*  k  m»mn  que  les  babiutioni  *toietit 
VBnvm^tst  par  le  t«mpt,  oa  atataM  nr  la  gmm,  on  lea  labitinoit  aur  le  penchant  de  la  colline, 
iUm  ftwaanipiaafcl*  abii  S'nna  Invailaa.  Oaot  4||iie  eat  va»ie  et  ires  otuU." 

JUiUa'a  "  M  italM." 

•  ,  Ai.051;  it  stands  ! 

That  massive,  antique  pile  !    Once,  all  around. 
Were  seen  the  homes  of  men ;  and  in  its  aluule 
Sweet  children  gamboled,  the  long  summer  day, 
While,  from  itslofly  dome,  th«ir  shouts  of  mirth 
Returned  with  ffladaoms  echo.   Ofl  they 'd  leave 
Their  sports  awnile,  wondering,  to  list  the  tale 
Of  other  times,  told  by  some  aged  sire, 
Who,  half  reclihing  on  the  steps,  had  viewed 
Their  sports,  with  smile  approTing. 

Where  are  now 

'  These  clustering  dwellings,  and  the  beauteous 
Who,  in  that  vast  cathedral,  once  bowed  low, 
Or  woke  the  unearthly  chant  ?   Ah,  all  are  gone ! 
Time  hath  breathed  chill  upon  them,  and  the  h 
The  ruthleas  hand  of  oamege^hath  been  here, 
*  With  desolating  grasp.  ^ 

Mttrj4gf,JlliMf.l834. 
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Not  only  is  ducretkm  the  better  part  of  Ttlor,  bat  of  every  other 
vbtue.    No  ritaatioii  in  life, can  be  successfully  filled,  no  project  boo- 

cessfuHy  carried  on  without  it.  The  vicious  all  along  act  upon  this 
supposition,  and  therefore  the  children  of  this  world  are,  in  their  gener- 
ation, not  only  wiser,  but  more  successful,  than  the  children  of  light 
Good  men  are  too  ^it  to  suppose,  that  virtaoas  intentioiis  alone  are  a 
•afficient  rale  aod  f  aide  of  action.  Hence,  their  undertakings  con- 
stantly fall  throogb,  and  the  cause  of  virtue  is  rendered  feeUe  and 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

If  there  ever  was  a  good  man.  Rev.  J.  R  was  one.  Few 

excelled  him  as  a  scholar,  and  no  one,  who  knew  him,  could  for  a 
moment  question  the  parity  and  integrity  of  hie  heart.  Bat  he  lacked 
•diacretion,  and  hecattae  he  had  not  tiie  wisdom  of  the  aerpent,  fervent 
piety  and  conscientious  exactness  in  the  performance  of  duty,  could 
not  preserve  him  harmless  as  the  dove.  He  was  settled  over  a  frank, 
hospitable,  intelligent  and  united  people,  and  for  a  time  lived  iiappily 
and  ttaefuUy  among  them.  They  were  Aot  a  saapicious  people.  They 
were  not  ever  watching  $)r  occasions  of  ofltoce.  Little  acts  of  indis- 
cretion they  gladfy  safihred  to  pass  by ;  and  efen  more  imixirtant 
matters  they  were  willing  to  overlook,  in  consequence  of  4iis  piety  and 
talents.  Thus,  when  he  married  a  wifo  wholly  unsuited  to  himself 
and  his  duties, — a  matter  of  no  small  concern  to  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  his  people.—they  lamented  it  as  a  misfbrtnnO,  bat  never -ra^ 
fered  it  to  diminish  their  respect  for  his  character.  So,  too,  when  at 
a  considerably  later  period,  during  the  stormy  and  exciting  times 
which  succeeded  the  French  Revolution,  they  saw  htm  taking  a 
decided  and  almost  violent  part  in  the  political  disputes  of  the  daj, 
they  were  witling  to  attribste  it  to  the  earnest,  open-hearted  disposi- 
tion which  led  him  to  the  anoeremonioos  •discharge  of  all  his  dotiea. 
They,  therefore,  found  little  fault,  when,  amid  the  eflervescence  of 
high  political  excitement,  he,  in  the  most  pointed  manner  publicly 
baptized  a  son  with  the  name,  John  Adams,  Every  man  has  a  ri^ht 
to  name  his  children  as  he  chooses,  provided,  only,  that  the  mother 
assents.  All  this  was  tolerable.  Bat  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  aa 
honest  member  of  the  charch  ^presented  a  child  fer  baptism,  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  at  once  refused  to  perform 
the  rite,  unless  another  name  should  be  given.  This  was  more  than 
could  be  borne.  The  aggrieved  party  loudly  and  bitterly  complained 
of  the  hardship,  and  many  a  child,  who  might  otherwise  have  had^the 
prosaic  name  his  father  recorded  in^the  femily  bible,  and  inscribed 
upon  his  grave-stone,  was,  out  of  [spite  to  the  minister,  obliged  to  bear 
through  life  the  more  noted  name  of  the  great  republican  champion, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  instead  of  changing  his  conduct,  u|)on  considera- 
tion, and  apologizing  for  the  heated  feehngs  of  the  moment,  subsequent 
reflection  only  confirmed  our  pastor  in  his  course,  and  on  fhe  'fellow- 
ing  sabbath  he  relieved  his  mind  and  hoped  to  restore  peace  by  a  fell 
statement  of  the  reasons  npon  which  he  had  acted.  He  believed  the 
religious,  moral  and  political  character  of  Jefferson  to  be  hardly  less 
than  diabolical,  and  he  could  not,  withoai  violence  io  bis  .conscience* 
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do  anything  which  tioold  by  imy  means  be  constrae^  Into  an  apprartl 

of  his  conduct ;  as  he  might  thereby  promote  the  cause  of  bad  govern- 
ment, bad  morals,  and  bad  religion.  He  gave  to  his  parishioners  full 
credit  lor  right  motives ;  he  thought  them,  in  their  hearts,  religious 
men ;  it  was  through  ignorance  that  they  were  doing  this  thing ;  and 
iiwaa  hiS'diity  to  watch  over  their  ignorance,  and  preserve  thm  from 
harm.  Pe  respected  their  motives,  but  pitied  their  error,  and 
would  never  consent  to  aid,  or  in  any  way  be  accessory  to  their  mis- 
conduct. This,  of  course,  increased  the  difficulty  tenfold.  Some 
men  can  bear  to  be  reproached  with  wickedness ;  but  he  must  be  a 
saint  indeed,  who  can  Ibrgive  the  man  that  pities  hb  ignorance.  We 
often^  know  that  we  are  not  so  honest  as  we  might  be ;  but  neTor 
harbor  a  suspicion  that  we  are  fools.  Great  cominotion  was,  therefore, 
produced,  in  the  heretofore  peaceful  town.  The  people,  however, 
still  kept  together.  The  desire  of  union  was  too  strong  to  be  easily 
broken.  Those;  who  had  so  long  met  together  in  the  same  house  hr 
the  parpose  of  religions  worship,  could  iiot  at  once  be  brought  to  hear 
the  thought  of  wrangling  and  dinsioBs.  The  pastor  was  wUltng  to 'do 
all  that  he  oould,  in  conscience,  to  calm  the  troabled  waters. 

With  this  object,  he  proposed  getting  up  a  library,  aud  forming  a 
literary  society  for  mutual  improvement.  Here,  at  least,  he  thought, 
there  woidd  bo  no  room  ibr  dispute,  and  by  continued  acts  of  recip- 
rocal kindne'ss  and  good  will,  minds  at  variance  on  some  points  might 
be  brought  to  unity  of  feeling,  if  not  of  sentiment  and  thought.  For  a 
time  there  was  a  prospect  that  these  expectations  might  be  realized. 
All  doubtful  questions  in  politics  and  religion,  were  studiously  avoided. 
But* at  -last.  In  one  of  their  meetings,  a  prominent  man,  who  hai 
ibrmerly  been  among  the  4isafibeted,  made  use  of  an  eqilirooal  eifire^ 
sion,  which  might  be  oonstraed  into  a  rebuke  to  the  opposite  party. 
Forthwith  the  clergyman  arose,  and  said  that  he  considered  himself 
and  his  friends  insulted  ;  that  he  cared  nothing  about  himself,  but  that 
he  could  not  sit  quiet  while  his  friends  were  abused,  and  their  honest 
opinions,  attacked.  He  had  taken  great  pains  to  get  up  and  to  snstain 
the  society,  with  the  hope  that  it  might  restore  peace,  where  discord 
had  raged  with  quite  too  much  violence;  but  now,  since  that  object 
was  perverted, — so  lamentably  perverted, — he  had  no  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  the  society  longer.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  have  his  aame  at 
once  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  members.  The  offending  member 
arose  and  stated,  that  nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts,  than  to 
attack  any  one's  opinions,  or  hurt  any  one's  fe^ings ;  and  he  was  sure 
(hat  none  but  a  morbidly  sensitive  mind  could  so  understand  him.  If 
all  were  as  testy  as  the  Reverend  gentleman,  they  might  as  well  walk 
on,  the  4x>som  of  a  volcano,  or  stand  with  sparkling  fire-brands  in  the 
midst  of  a  powder  magazino,  as  meet  together  Ibr  any  social  purpose. 
The  Clergymau  replied,  that  Christian  Mings  and  the  digni^  of  the 
clerical  profession  would  allow  him  to  make  no  answer  to  such  a 
speech.  The  meeting  was,  accordingly,  broken  up  in  a  disorderly 
manner  ;  and  the  society,  which  was  established  to  produce  kindness 
of  feeling,  did  more  than  almost  any  thing  else  to  embitter  and  exas- 
perate men's  minds.  -  ^  Awkward  attempts  were*  made  to  bring  abont  a 
reconciliation;  bat  the-  Mings  of  the  people  had  been  so  repeatedly 
wouiHled,'tfaat  each  sneeessife  feconciliation  was  more  diflkult  and 
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lea^  petlect  than  the  preceding.  The  pastor's  warmest  friends  wer« 
not  insensible  to  his  failings,  and  while  they  had  the  highest  confi- 
dence in  his  goodness  and  learning,  they  were  always  trembling,  lest 
some  rash  aot  should  still  further  impair  bis  weakened  influence. 
Throt^b  leur  of  what  might  happen,  they  failed  to  pn>fic  by  his  best 
instructions ;  aRd  ihe  spirit  of  discord  had  become  so  much  •  familiar 
spirit  among  them,  that  the  smaUest^occasions  -of  ofibnbe  were  takea 

up  and  improved. 

lie  one  day  preached  npon  the  sin  of  Sabbath-breaking.  For  many 
Sabbaths  after  he  missed  from  church  one  of  his  most  constant  and 
«ttentive  hearers.  Upoo  inquiry,  he  learned  that  this  man  thought  the 
sermon  intended  for  him  personally,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  go  to 
meeting  to  be  shot  at ;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  convince  him  that 
the  preacher  could  not  possibly  have  reference  to  him,  as  the  sermon 
had  been  written  several  years.  On  another  occasion,  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram  were  the  subject  of  his  disoonrsb,  when  three  of  the  most 
active  leaders,  who  had  opposed  him,  took  it  all  to  themselves,  and 
their  wrath  was  kindled  to  sevenfold  rage ;  ahhoagh  it  had  not  once 
occurred  to  the  composer  of  the  sermon  that  his  remarks  were  applica- 
bi*3  to  them  more  than  to  many  others  of  his  parish.  At  other  times, 
lus  indiscretion  was  apparently  greater,  though  his  motives  were  not 
less  pore.  The  town  had  long  claimed  a  right  to  a  species  of  property 
whieh  had  been  lied  to  it  in  a  most  equivocal  manner.  The  heirs. to 
4he  estate  in  question  ha  l  disputed  this  right,  and  it  had  become 
a  fertile  source  of  heart-burnings  and  contenlions,  not  only  between  * 
the  parties  at  issue,  but  also  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  some 
being  strongly  in  fafor  of  litigation,  and  others  desiring  ^it  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  whole  business.  *  At  last,  after  a  violent  dispute 
among  the  citizens,  a  voto  was  passed,  by  which  the  town  surrendered 
all  its  claims  for  a  trifling  compensation.  The  next  Sabbath  the  sub- 
ject of  the' sermon  was  Esau's  selling  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage, which  of  course  greatly  aggravated  the  angry  excitement  that 
had  prevfonsfy  existed.  Tet  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  preacher  that 
any  such  use  could  be  made  of  the  sermon.  On  the  Sabbath  after  the 
death  of  one  of  the  leading  men  who  had  long  been  opposed  to  him, 
he  preached  from  the  words  of  Balaam,  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his ;  and  he  took  great  pains  to 
show  the  incompatibility  of  the  wish  with  the  character  that  expressed 
it  It  80  happened  that  the  last  words  of  his  deceased  parishioDer, 
bdre  some  resemblance  to  this  '  •  But  of  this  the  preacher  was 
ignorant.  Indeed,  the  sermon  was  written  a  few  days  before  the  death 
took  place,  and  not  the  least  allusion  to  any  particular  individual  was  ' 
ever  thought  of  by  the  writer.  Still  not  only  the  disaffected,  but  many 
of  his  steadfast  friends,  supposed  that  it  was  prepared^for  the  occasion, 
and  eottid  not  too  strongly  testify  their  displeasure  against  one,  who 
had  prostituted  the  pulpit  to  the  unholy  purpose  of  nlifying  the  dead, 
and  woundintr  the  feelinors  of  the  afflicted  mourners. 

Nor  was  it  in  public  alone  that  he  was  thus  unfortunate  in  his  ex- 
pressions. A  committee  was  at  one  time  deputed  to  remonstrate  with 
mm  upon  his  imprudence.  He  receiied  them  with  all  Chfistian  humil- 
ity and  politeness.  "  How  many  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  do 
this ' commititee  !"   **  Seven,"  was  the  reply.   "Ah  1  jes-^ae many  as 
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weia  eaft  out  from  Mary  Magdalen."  This  was  said  in  a  careless  way^ 
and  meant  only  for  a.  jest,  but  several  of  the  commitlee  couUl  never 
forgive  it.  But  it  were  useless  to  particularize  farther.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  by  indiscretions  like  these  his  useiuiness  was  ruined.  His  parish^ 
which  he  fiMind  frank,  hospitable,  and  united,  became  petulant,  unchar- 
itable, and  divided.  One  after  another  they  left  him;  new  societies 
were  formed  ;  his  once  larcre  congregation  dwindled  down  to  a  handful, 
and  ihei/,  after  long  deliberation,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  they 
must  dismiss  the  pastor  who  had  grown  old  among  them, — who  had 
buried  their  fathers,  and  baptized  their  children.  He  was  thus  thrown, 
off,  •  without  support,  in  his  oW  ^e ;  lor  his  domestic  affairs  were  ifi  a 
yet  more  deplorable  state.  Once,,  in  atteiiding  a  funeral,  he  fasteneil 
his  horse  to  a  stand  on  which  were  placed  several  hce-hives.  The 
horse,  growing  weary,  shook  the  stand  ;  a  few  of  the  bees  thus  uncer- 
emoniously disturbed  came  out  and  stung  the  animal ;  upon  which  be 
became  more  restless,  threw  down  the  stand,  and  was  immediately 
oofered  and  stun^  to  death  by  the  enraged  insects.  This  was  but  a 
fair  sample  of  the  good  man's  prudence  ;  and  the  conduct  and  suffer- 
ings of  his  horse  were  but  too  faithful  an  exhibition  of  his  own  conduct 
and  sufferings  through  life. 

"  I  know  not  bow  it  is,"  said  he,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  '*  but 
never  have  I  iet  my  heart  npoo  any  project  which  has  not  fallen  throoffh* 
For  a  time,  perhaps^  all  things  would  go  well,  and  cheer  me  with  the 
promise  of  success.  But  some  unlooked-for  mishap,  some  unlucky 
word,  from  this  quarter  or  from  that,  never  failed  to  baffle  my  efforts  and 
deceive  my  hopes.  Some  unfortunate  confusion  of  tongues  invariably 
frustrated  the  work  that  I  was  building  to  lead  men  up  to  heaven.  God 
will  bear  witness  to  the  purity  and  sincerity  of  my  motives  ;  and,  at 
this  trying  hour,  when  flesh  and  heart  are  failing,  His  approbation  ad- 
ministers no  doubtful  comfort  to  my  soul.  But,  O  1  it  would  send  an 
additional  gleam  of  light  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
.could  I  look  back  upon  a  life  of  successful  exertion  in  the  high  calling 
I  have  chosen.  Yes,  I  feel  that  the  light  of  our  good  actions 
on  earth  will  be  reflected  through  the  measureless  regions  of  eternity, 
and  ever  smile  upon  the  soul  that  performed  them,  while  our  many 
unprofitable  acts  are  kindly  blotted  out  throucrh  the  mercy  of  our 
heavenly  Father.  But  for  me,  1  have  been  wholly  an  unprohtabio  ser- 
vant." Tet  His  will  be  done.*'^ 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  I  visited  the  hill  on  which  this  good 
man's  church  once  stood.  It  has  long  been  removed,  and  no  vestige 
of  its  existence  can  be  traced  ; — as  if  the  elements  had  conspired  with 
man  to  remove  all  marks  of  a  once  united  people.  But  on  the  same 
secluded  hill,  half  surrounded  by  a  wood,  the  common  burying -ground 
remains.  There  he  sleeps  in  peace,  who,  during  ]ife,,was  tossed  about 
by  so  many  vexatiotis  storms,  il  little  tree  has  already  sprung  up  and 
spreads  its  branches  over  his  grave,  more  ready  than  were  his  fellow- 
men  to  shelter  his  frailties  and  cast  a  shade  over  his  imperfections. 
There,  too,  by  his  side,  repose  they,  who,  in  life,  most  bitterly  opposed 
him.  Long  since  have  they  ceased  to  mingle  with  the  affairs  of  incn, 
and  their  spirits  have  gone  to  thai  tribnoalj  where,  we  trust,  they  have 
found  mote  forgiveness,  than  they  were  willing  to  accord  to  each  other 
while  on  earth.   At  a  considerable  distance  from  the-  place  where  I 
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stood,  in  three  different  directions,  I  observed  three  different  churches, 
where  those,  who  once  met  in  the  same  plain  kirk,  now  assemble,  in 
separate  divisions,  for  religious  worship.  They  cannot  meet  at  the 
same  alt{ir ;  they  cannot  uiHte  in  the  same  prayers ;  their  Toices  no 
lonj^er  haroioDize  i»  songs  of  gratitode  and  praise ;  neither  can  tbey  sit 
around  the  same  table  to  commemorate  the  death  of  their  common 
Lord.  But  when  the  traveler  has  laid  down  his  staff,  and  bowed  him- 
self upon  Uu;  bed,  and  life's  weary  pilgrimage  is  over  ;  when  the  coun- 
teoance  ouce  flushed  with  anger  has  lost  ks  expression,  and  the  tongue 
once  dioqaent  in  strife  is  cold  and  stiff,  and  the  heart  that  once  swelled, 
with  indignation  has  ceased  to-  bent,  and  the  hands  are  motionless 
forever,— -all  meet  in  the  same  place,  and  lie  down,  side  by  side,  to 
sleep  harmoiMOUsljr  the  sleefK  of  death.  ^  The  common  burying-ground 
lemains.  J.  U. 


night's  levee. 

BT  MI85  A.  D.  WOODBRIDGK. 

That  most  puissant  monarch,  Night,^ 

.  His  herald  onward! sent; 
An  hour  aero,  he  met  our  st^lt, 

And  cried,  as  on  he  wentr— 

His  royal  highness,  Night,  whose  reign. 

Is  dark  to  mortal  ken, 
Hereby  declares,  *  We  '11  even  deign 

Soon  to  enlighten  men. 

ut  We  '11  lay  asidi  ooc  aombro  robes,. 

Our  queen  with  us  attend  ; 
And,  to  our  subjects  on  the  globo, 

Oar  kingly  smite  we  '11  lend. 
Oar  mmisten,  and  eonrtiers  all, 

Will  in  attendance  be  : 
Then  hasten,  mortals  !  hasten  all, 

T'  attend  our  grand  levee.' " 

«  That  herald-star  we  saw,  and  now 

Night's  palace-evrtains  all 
Are  raised,  we  know,  and  care  nothow-^ 

And  see !  the  accbed.  hall 
li  brilliant  with  unnnmbered  tamps, 
'  Which  shed  a  silvery  light ; 

The  air  is  pure,  aad  nothing  damps 
The  splendor  of  the  sight. 

JLook  at  the  kindhng,  eastern  sky  t 
The  door  most  be  ajar, 

Of  the  queen's  palace, — soon  on  faiglh 

She  'II  mount,  and  soar  afar; 
Ah  !  now, ^I-or6e<2;  she  takes  her  wajf 
•  *  Night  fiheds  his  smiles  most  free  ; 

And  while  we  bless  each  Jdndly  ray,. 
W«  hasto  to  tho  leves. 
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BIT  SELF. 

Hail  subject  incxhausted,  incxhaiisible,  incomprehensible, — well, 
deep  if  not  clenr, — may  1  draw  up  truth  Irom  the  bottom  of  it.  In 
traveling  over  barren  countries,  the  tourist  generally  dives  into  the 
niHies,  which  are  rich  in  the  proportion  that  the  surface  is  bare*.  I 
taay  di?e  into  myself  deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded  and  find  no 
bottom.  I  began  with  the  accessaries  ;  I  now  come  to  the  principal. 
I  have  exhausted  the  modes,  now  for  the  substance.  I  have  writjten 
upon  my  dog,  my  nose,  my  boots,  my  whiskers.    Now  for  myself 

What  is  the  charm  of  memoir-^writing  1 — Truth.  A  plague  upon  all 
confessions — they  are  apologies,  eulogies-^they  are  ner^  unpremedi- 
tated or  sincere.  They  are  written  for  'some  end— generuly  not  a 
social  one — and  they  are  suited  to  the  occasion.  The-very  confes- 
sions of  a  malefactor,  at  the  scaffold,  partake  of  his  character,  and  are 
not  to  be  trusted.  The  dying  culprit  dissembles,  though  he  cannot 
deceive.  '  , 

Ifa  man  is  not  bent  upon  deceiving  Others,  how  may  he  avoid  de- 
ceiving himself?  There  is  no  dupe  so  great  as  a  person  is  to  himself ; 
his  credulity  is  boundless  in  what  he  wishes  to  believe.  There  is  no 
man  so  humble,  there  is  no  P.  P.  clerk  of  our  parish  so  obscure,  but 
that  he  may  gain  immortal  fame,  if  he  wilf  write  himself  truly  (like 
I)ogberry,)  if  he  will  describe,  not  his  actions^  but  bis  thoughts  .and 
feelings  in  their  nakedness — if  he  will  record  his  enTy^  jealousy,  malice, 
and  uncharitableness — such  a  book  will  surpass  in  interest,  any  ro- 
mance, an<]  in  clearness,  any  treatise  on  mind.  But  it  will  never  be 
written  :  the  shelf  for  this  kind  of  literature  remains  vacant.  We  know 
oof  enemies  better  than  onrsdves,  because  we  judge  them  with  more 
severity  :  we  caii  write  better  lives  of  them  than  menMiis  of  ourselTes. 

I  was  left  an  orphan, 

*(  Lord  of  mytiff,  that  h«titag»  flf  wo.** 

I  was  my  own  pilot,  even  from  the  time  of  my  first  voyage.  I  have 

carried  the  poor  ship  among  breakers,  rocks,  sandbars,  reefs,  and 
whirlpools ;  she  has  been  on  her  beam  ends,  taken  aback,  dismasted— 
aU  but  sunk.  '  • 

-  Me  and  mine  are  werds  of  power.  To  say  that  this  iff  my  dog, 
means  that  he  Is  ^  better  cur,  more*  faithful,  docUe,  apd  sagacious  than 
my  neighbor's  ;  to  say  that  this  is  my  son,  though  he  were  dull  as  the 
fat  weed  on  Lethe's  wharf,  is  lo  constitute  him  a  prodigy  of  precocity 
and  intellect.  To  say  even  that  this  is  my  article,  raises  pleasant 
emotions  of  celebrity  and  superiority.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  as- perceived  by  some  mind ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  me,  that 
is  not,  in  some  manner,  connected  with  myself.  I  was  not  bom  in 
Italy — k  is  not  my  country;  therefore,  I  prefer  to  sunny  Tuscany, 
where  the  hills  are  purple  with  grapes,  where  the  people  are  the  gentlest 
and  the  kindest,  the  cheerless  pastures,  copper  skies,  and  chilling  airs 
of  New-England.  I  suppose  I  should  fight  for  H,  if  invaded,  whether  I 
batre,  or  not,  in  ieality,  any  thing  hi-  it  to  defend,  as  dogs  will  fight  as 
hard  to' defend  a  bone  as.  a  piece  of  meat  Bot  let  us  not  strip  our 
virtues  of  their  gorgeous  dress, lest  we  dise«vilr  vader  it  a  form  little 
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attractive.  Patriotism,  however,  is  not  one  of  the  cardinal  ^vtKnei^,  It 
is  a  suit  of  buckram,  which  all  men  assame,  and  for  al!  purposes.  It  ia 
not,  nevertheless,  in  our  republic,  in  Johnson's  phrase,  the  "  last  refuge 
of  a  scoundrel" — being  generally  the  first.  Look  at  our  legislators  in 
Congress,  and  out  \  is  it  an  abstract  love  of  couatry  that  inspires  us  ] 
is  it  an  aflfection  for  those  born  in  the  same  blessed  territory  with  our- 
selves? or,  is  it  a  more  terrestrjat  principle,  that  confines  patriotism, 
like  charity,  at  home, — to  "  our  own  business  and  bossonis  ?" 

Then  our  devotion — our  religion — what  is  it  ?  words,  not  things — 
prayers,  not  sentiments.  Two  strangers  meet;  their  hearts  are  open  ; 
they  meet  as  angels  meet— they  love  each  other.  Their  evil  star  in- 
spires one  to  ask,  Where  do  you  so  to  church  t*  To  Doctor  C  *s; 
and  you  ?  To  Doctor  B  'a.  In  a  moment  ice  is  shot  through  their 
souls,  and  charily  is  not  warm  enough  to  thaw  it.  They  regard  each 
other  with  suspicion  ;  one  derogates  from  the  other's  piety,  and  the 
other  undervalues  his  new  friend's  reason.  So  in  books,  one  who  de> 
lights  in  Catullus  and  Tibullus,  misprises  him  wiio  studies  the  severer 
Tacitus.  The  admirer  of  Bacon  sneers  at  the  iover  of  Shakqpeare. 
The  architect  considers  himself  as  above  the  poet,  and  the  poet  pities 
or  scorns  the  matliosnatician.  A  man,  who  did  not  respect  himself, 
or  love  his  neighbors  tDO  much,  has  said,  "  that  we  know  worse  things 
in  ourselves,  than  we  are  certain  of  in  our  neighbors."  We  judge  of 
the  unknown  only  by  the  known-;  what  we  see  in  ourselves  we  believe  • 
to  exist  in  others — hence  the  common  adage  that  we  judge  others  by 
ourseWes ;  and  hence  the  good  impute  right  motives  to  bad  actions, 
and  the  bad  evil  motives  to  good  actions.  But  as  the  subject  is  long 
the  chapters  must  be  short.  1  shall  write  more  when  I  have  further 
studied  the  subject. 

.  ■  -  f  " 

.  DUNNING. 

"  8but,  shut  the  door,  good  John,  fatif.Mied,  I  said  ; 
Tic  lip  the  knocktr,  say  I 'm  sick,  I  'in  dead." 

Misery,  they  say,  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows  ;  and 
poverty  acquaints  him  with  unwelcome  followers.  The  word  dun— - 
what  the  thing  is,  we  need  not  in  these  tiiiles  define — is  derived  frofn 
a  tvoubleaome  fellow,  a  colleetm  of  bills,  named  John  Dun.  Ha|^y 
mortal,  he.  has  gained  immortality,  like  McAdam,  by  giving  his  name 
to  a  science.  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  have  not  such  general 
celebrity.  I  detest  the  name,  and  1  love  not  the  thing, — though  it  is 
principally  for  my  friends  that  my  sympathies  are  awakened.  The  last 
case  in.  which  I  had  a  personal  interest,— *and  though  I  write  for  Mag- 
aEines,  be  it  promulgated  that  I  expect  no  other,— ia  a  present  call 
from  the  printer's  demon  for  copy.  Take  it,  and  away.  **  So,  being 
gone,  I  am  myself,  again." 

The  Chinese  are  a  wise  people  ;  their  institutions  are  perfect, — the 

1>aternal  government  is  better  than  the  presidential.  They  have  one 
aw,  by^  the  adoption  of  which,. we  should  be  more  relieved  than  by 
the  restoration  <u  the  depositee,  the  re-cbarterof  the  bank,  or  even  thie 
aWicalwn  of  the  pteaideiit  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  th«  paUic, 
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and  the  very  thing  for  me.    In  China,  there  are  three  hundred  and 
■  sixty-four  days  of  rest, — days  wherein  no  one  carries  to  another  bill 
or  Dotej-^ays  on  whiph  protests  aro  inoperative,  and  duns  illegal. 

There  are,  however,  countries  in  the  East  less  .enlightened  ijian 
China,  and  also  in  the  West.  In  **  Merry  England,"  what  are  the 
records  of  the  Fleet,  especially  in  the  last  century,  but  a  book  upon 
the  misfortunes  and  imprudencies  of  genius.  Fielding  was  almost  at 
home  ia  it  ;  descriptions  of  a  prison,  are  his  most  familiar  and  graphic 
chapters.  He  describes  like  «  man  who  was  confined  to  his  subject ; 
like  a  wight  who  has  no  view  of  the  world  but  what  comes  through  a 
grated  lattice.  The  very  light  of  the  sun  on  liis  cold  floor,  was 
chequered  with  bars.  Debt,  in  England,  is  criminal,  and  poverty  the 
h^viest  of  jnisfortuncs.  There  arc  two  great  principles  that  sway  the 
Bstion,  which  thinks  it' sways  the  earth,  and  which  possesses  but  too 
much  of  that  planet.  These  are  Wealth  and  Fashion,-^lkshion>  is  thcr 
strongest,  from  the  deep-rooted,  aristocracy.  '  The  cousin  of  a  Duke, 
or  the  flatterer  of  a  Dutchess,  may  be  poor  in  all  but  pride,  and  claim 
the  precedence  of  fashion  over  mere  opulence.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  English  arc  so  shocked  in  America  at  our  disregard,  or  happy 
ignbrance  -of  the'  local,  ccqventiona),  fashionable  modes  of  England, 
-which,  in  England,  were  invented  and  are  kept  up  with  great  care, 
to  restrain  the  irruptions  of  the  vulgar,  for  such,  ninety-nine  in  the 
hundred  are  esteemed, — as  tlie  llotnaiis  built  a  wall  across  the  island, 
to  repress  the  incursions  of  tiie  barbarians. 

This  may  seem  ■  discursive,— ^but  from  Fashion  to  Duns,  is  but  one 
step.  In  France,  the  wight  subject  to  the  latter,  has  less  to  endure 
than  his  contemporaries  in  England.  A  foreigner,  however,  is  not 
favorably  or  hospitably  distinguished  by  the  laws.  He  may  be  incar- 
cerated for  debt  till  death  comes  to  release  him. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  most  nations,  the  rich  make  the  laws, — for 
poverty  is  generally  harshly  treated.  The  debtor,  in  ancient  Rome, 
might  be  sold  to  captivity  across  the  Tiber.  In  some  of  the  les^ 
enlightened  countries,  he  is,  at  this  day,  a  slave,  and  may  be  sold  like 
any  other  cattle.  In  China,  there  are  laws  that  the  creditor  shall  not 
seize  for  debt,  the  debtor  or  his  wife,  which  shows  that  such  a  custom 
eiisted. 

In  this  country,  where  every  body  is  rich  and  thriving,  debtors  are 
hardly  witbin  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  the  legislation  respecting  them 
is  of  course  different  in  various  states.  The  slavery  has  been  lightened 
in  our  own  state,  and  the  limits  of  the  captive  have  been  enlarged.  In 
the  times  of  the  pious  founders  of  our  commonwealth  the  following 
lesson  would  have  bad  its  influence.  It  relates  to  a  certain  king  who 
was  not  above  overlooking  his  own  treasure .  • 

"  And  when  he  had  be^un  to  reckon,  one  wnM  brought  unto  him  which  owed 
him  ten  thousand  falctits  •  but  foniMnnicli  as  Iih  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  com- 
manded him  to  be  sold,  and  hia  wife  and  cliildren,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  pay- 
ment to  be  made.  The  servant  therefore  fell  down,  and  worshiped  him,  saying. 
Lord,  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  vou  all.  Then  the  lord  of  that 
'  Borvant  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  ^lim  and  forj^ve  him  the  debt. 
But  the  same  servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of  hi^  fellow-servants,  which  owed 
him  an  hundred  nence  :  and  he  laid  hands  on  hini,  and  took  Am  by  the  throat, 
saying,  Pay  me  that  thou  owest.  And  his  felIow*eervaat  M\  down  at'  his  ftel, 
and  besought  him,  saying.  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  And 
he  would  not;  but  went  and  cast  him  into  prieon,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt. 
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^  when  his  fellow-seirants  saw  what  was  done,  they  .iMfe  very  wony,  and  c«iii« 
■nd  told  unto  their  lord  all  that  was  done.  Then  his  lord,  aA.er  that  he  had  called 
him,  said  unto  hupt  O  thou  .wicked  servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because 
thou  desiredat  me :  shouldest  not  thoa  'also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  feUow- 

■errant,  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ^  And  his  lord  was  w  ri>th,  and  dtfUrefed  hint 
to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  iiini." 

The  facilities  of  credit  have  sometimes  been  too  great-  dealers 
have  been  too  ready  to  trust — that  ill-omened  word  to  both  buyer 
and  seller.  When  there  is  no  security  but  in  the  character,  or  punc- 
taallty  of  the  purchaser,  this  facility  of  credit  wiU  be  mach  dimin- 
ished. It  has  already  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  public  morals,— >the 
younger  class  of  dealers  are  more  adventurous,  more  enterprising,  than 
the  old.  Their  word  is  not  so  good  and  their  bond  requires  more 
sureties.  The  distinctions  of  meum  and  tuum  have  been  shaken,  end 
it  18  the  doty  of  every  good  oitizen  and  moralist  to  restore  them  to 
their  original  strength. 

The  first  lesson  to  be  planted  and  rooted  in  the  mind  of  a  child  is  to 
love  God,  and  never  tell  a  lie.  The  second  should  be  to  shun  debt, 
and  respect  the  most  trifling  rights  of  property  in  others.  To  shun 
debt  is,  however,  a  sort  of  corollary  to  the  lesson  on  truth  j  for  he  who 
has  no  debts,  avoids  the  strongest  temptation  to  teU  a  lie.  Oor  Td* 
racity— all  oor  virtues — the  respeet  of  the  world— 4h6  cespect  of  our- 
■elTet,  depend  npon  indi^^mdatce.  R.  C. 


AATISTS'  SXHIBITION. 

#  *   ^ 

Appeals  to  the  public  are  ticklish  things.  The  public  has  a  large 
body  and  a^  small  soul;  it  .is  little  better  than  a  Frankenstein  ;  it  de- 
lights more  in  tumultuous  than  in  quiet  emotions, — a  contested  elec- 
tion, a  tragedy,  a  bull-fight,  a  massacre,  is  more  to  its  taste  than  any 
quiet  representation  of  beauty  that  tlie  arts  can  give.  But  if  the  public, 
as  a  body,  has  little  discrimyiation,  it  is  not  without  pride,  and  ^is, 
we  hope,  will  serve  the  artists  as  well  as  a  better  principle.  Where 
the  act  is  right,  let  the  motive  pass.  To  the  public  only  belongs  in 
this  country  the  encouragement  of  the  arts.  We  have  no  Mecrenas ; 
we  have  no  iniieritancc  by  primogi  iiiture,  no  entails,  to  keep  wealth 
in  one  family  till  the  milleniura.  All  our  patronage  must  come  from 
the  great  n^ass  tif  the  people.  This  oxperiment  of  the  artists  is  by  far 
the  most  promising  one  that  has  lately  been  broached  ;  and  if  all  who 
pretend  to  taste — if  half,  even,  who  have  it,  visit  the  exhibition,  they 
will  give  a  substantial  encouragement  to  tlie  arts  in  their  own  country. 
How  long  must  our  artists,  and  our  best  writers,  be  e.xiled  to  Europe, 
becanse.at  borne  they  are  neither  e^stimated  nor  encouraged  1  There 
is  in  Europe  no  city  but  London,  and  perhaps  Paris,  where  four 
artists — none  of  them,  very  far  advanced  in  years— could  furnish  sncb 
an  exhibition. 

Each  artist  has  a  side  of  the  room,  and  the  numbers  begin  on  tlie 
side  of  Harding,  Number  one  is  a  portrait  of  Webster  ;  the  resem* 
blanoe  is  perfect,  and.tbe|>aiuting  exQellent. , 
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Aipect  he  row,  aiid  in  bii  ridog  wwnnA  ' 

,  •  A  pillar  of  state — deep  on  his  front  eilpaV6B 

Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care 

■  And  princely  coaoMl  in  bis  face      dMMie  *  " 
M^estie.*' 

.  A(|notatioii»  like  a  medicine,  - may  be  gatlMied  any  where ;  so  it 

matters  not  whence  this  is  taken. 

On  his  right  stands  David  Crockett,  the  Tennessee  Aristides — an 
honest  man,  if  not  the  "  noblest  work  of  God."  The  likeness  is  com- 
plete. Number  four  shows  the  high  bro^d  forehead  and  Uioughtful 
face  of  Cbarlea  Spragoto.  .  Numbera  ten  and  thirteen  are  fine  pictures 
of  two  qMthen  and  a  gfoop  of  happy  children.  Among  the  portraits 
are  several  very  striking  ones,— Messrs.  Bradlee,  Malcom,  and  Hen- 
shaw.  The  full  length  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  is  set 
down  in  the  catalogue  as  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  BostoUr  It 
belongs  to  their,  history,  arid  will  conrey  to  poMerily  the  image  of  one 
of  those  who  has  served  them  long,  as  welf.as  "done  the  State  some' 
service."  Hard  by  is  the  coonlerieit  presentment*'  of  an  editor,. 
'*  calm  as  a  summer  morning." 

The  next  side  contains  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Doughty,  and  in  a  bright 
day  one  may  look  a  great  way  into  bis  sunny  landscapes.  They  are 
pecpliar  and  charming ;  they  are  in  his  own  style,  and'  aft^  the  man> 
ner  of  no  one  else,  fie  paints  QOt  only  a  picture  bat  an  atmtosphere — 
objects,  and  the  medium  through  which  they  are  seen.  Number 
twenty-six,  a  Swiss — sunset  is  beautiful  in  scenery,  atmosphere,  and 
quietness.  Another  Swiss  scene,  number  thirty-nine,  though  small,  is 
a  perfect  gem^  Forty-six,  a  NeW-Hampshire  Lake  scene,  is  a  sweet 
representation  of  scenery  familiar  to  us ;  but  we  prefer  the  sharp 
Alpine  points  and  peaks.  The  Happy  Vulley,  is  a  picture  to  make 
Rasselas,  if  he  should  ever  see  it,  sorry  for  his  flight  from  such  a  Para- 
dise. But  neither  Adam  nor  any  of  his  sons  could  be  contented  in 
Edep.  There  is  not  a  picture  that  hangs  on  the  wall  undeserving  of 
minpte  attention,  though  we  may  no^  name  even  the  most  prominent 
in  merft. 

Of  Alexander's  works  it  is  not  easy  to  speak,  for  they  too  are  pe- 
culiar. It  is  easy  for  people  to  praise  them,  but  they  require  the 
discrimination  of  one  familiar  with  several  great  masters  to  describe 
with  precision.  To  thiewe  have  no  pretension.  Some  .of  his -heads, 
especially  one  or  two  against  the  sky,  are  after  the  manner  of  Paul 
Veronese,  and  they  are  very  striking.  There  is  a  head  of  a  Venetian 
Lady,  seventy-seven,  in  a  peculiar  light,  and  standing  out  against  the 
sky  that  will  bear  a  long  study.  Other  portraits  are  taken  in  various 
kinds  of  light,  or  rather  shade,  and  in  the  management  of  this  the 
artist  has  op  superior.  Seventy-eight,  the  portrait  of  Master  Lane,  has 
been  deservedly  admired.  Eighty-three  and  eighty-four,  portraits  of 
sisters,  are  finely  grouped  and  painted.  Eighty-five  is  a  perfect  bird 
of  Paradise — it  has  an  almost  inimitable  finish.  Many  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's pictures  are  from  his  traveling  sketches,  and  none  of  our 
artists  give  evidence  of  having  employed  to  better ,  advantage  thfn  be 
has  a  long  residence  in  Italy.  £ighty«eigHt,  the  portrait  of  a  Lady  >a 
a  Sybil,  is  highly  finished  and  has  an  atmosphere  and  distant  moun-> 
tain  that  show  high  qualifications  for  Imidscape.   Bat  to  mention  all 
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worthy  of  attention  we  should  have  to  name  every  picture,  and  we 
have  not  named  perhaps  even  the  best  \  content  if  we  can  draw  the 
attention  of  others  to  the  collection.  ,        '  ; 

FiBher  occopies  th^  iburlh  aid^.  An  artist,  like  a  president,  orast 
have  his  way  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  tjiat  there  are  not  a  frw  more  portraits 
of  Fisher's,  as  they  would  displace  no  landscape.  His  scenes  have 
generally — when  he  is  left  to  compose  them  himself — some  little  inci- 
dent or  story  that  explains  itself,  and  gives  additional  iu^rest  to  the 
pietore,  which  is  thus  inade  * 

"To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  ' 

The  Freshet  is  one  of  these,  and  it  is  perfect  even  to  the  old  shat- 
tered tree  in  the  corner.  The  Lost  Boy  is  another,  and  explains  itself 
better  than  the  paragraph  for  this  purpose  printed  in  the  catalogue. 

In  his  pictures'  there  is  labor.  Figures  of  various  kinds,  and  in 
Tarious  attitudes;  trees,  cloudy,  afid  nyiuotains,  all  blended  toother,  to 
produce  one  harmonious  whole,  are  the  result  of  inneh  study  to  com* 
pose  and  patient  labor  to  execute.  But  there  is  no  description  for 
pictures  ;  they  must  be  seen.  The  pieces  of  Fisher  that  will  first  strike 
the  visiter,  are  The  Scene  in  Switzerland,  the  Bowl  of  the  White 
Mountains,  the  Notch,  the  Rifer^ide  Road,  the  Panther  watching 
the  Deer, -the  Sports  of  Boyhood,  Taking  Lcave^  Sport,  Scene  in 
fumble  Life,  Rolla,  the  Freshet,  Carlo,  Rat  in  Danger,  and  Lost  B<^. 
Bnt  there  are  others  hardly  inferior. 

These  artists  are  all  favorites  with  the  public ;  may  they  not  meet  ' 
the  fate  of  the  favorites  of  other  potentates.    The  public  shoald  reward 
as  well  as  admire.   The  reward  is  twofofd;  for  we  must  argue  like 
Touchstone — firstly,  for'  admirers  to  become  patrons  they-  must  buy 
lickets— secondly,  they  must  purchase  pictures.  M. 


THE  TftODt  FISHERIES. 

• 

It  is  a  sad  consideration,  both  for  the  moralist  and  the  miser,  that 
whatjs  most  pleasant  is -least  profitable.  This  principle  must  some- 
times disturb  a  trout  fisherman ;  ruffling  the  smooth  surfacd  of  his 
niental  stream.  Habit,  however,  has  reconciled  me  to  the  event, — I 
come  back  as  well  pleased  with  an  empty  as  with  a  full  basket.  Per- 
haps, from  the  prevalence  of  the  habit,  I  should  be  more  pleased  when 
the  basket  is  empty.  Our  prevailing  tastes  or  niling  passions,  that 
run  with  so.  deep,  and  resistless  a  current  in  manhood,  have  some 
trifling,  unknown  source,— seine  kittle  fountain,  fike  that  of  the  Nile. 
I  cnn  trace  all  my  subsequent  angling,  to  having  caught  a  trout  under 
a  little  bridge,  with  a  string  of  woolen  yarn,  and  a  crooked  pin,  baited 
with  an  impaled  grasshopper.  I  was  but  four  years  old,  and  aunt 
'  Eunice  gave  me  tt^  line  to  quiet  me  while  she  was  washing  yarn  be- 
low. Both  of  us  were  astonished  at  my  success.  The  trout  was 
shown  to  f  isiters,  and  I  received  praise.  That  praise  sank  deep  into 
my  heart' 
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At  first,  I  was  pleased  with  the  struggling  of  my  brilliant  captiye  on 
the  green  bank  ;  but,  as  I  grew  older,  to  be  particular,  when  I  was 
twenty  years  old,  I  had  some  doubts  of  the  lawlulnesa  of  sporting  with 
anfleribg — of  enjoying  myself  iso  matih  by  the  torture  and  .death  of  sen^ 
sitive  beiagft.  SomMimes  I  dreamed  of  metempsychosis.  By  degrees-— 
for  all  men  come  at  last  td  believe  what  they  w  ish — I  convinced  myself 
that  a  trout  could  have  no  sense  of  pain,  but  only  a  sort  of  pleasing 
emotion  like  that  of. being  tickled.  To  be  sure,  the  argument  might  be 
against  me ;  but  then  whose  belief  in  these  times  rests  upon  argument? 
One  objection  to  my  view  of  a  trout's  oensitiveAesi,-^  practical  6ne^ 
happened  to  nie  one  day.  I  was  lying  down  in  the  shade,  half  adeep> 
or  dreamint^  awake  of  a  fish  of  three  pounds,  that  inhabited  that  por- 
tion of  the  brook,  when  a  little  trout  that  I  had  lately  taken,  flapped 
his  cold  body  against  my  hand.  My  first  fear  was  of  a  rattlesnake, 
and  my  first  leap  was  seven  feet  Bat  the  snake  bad  inserted  his  hng 
into  my  left  ear,  and  there  he  hfpng.*  As  I  was  a  dead  man,  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  kill  my  destroyer  ;  but,  upon  turning,  I  found  myself 
somewhat  in  the  predicament  of  Actajon,  or  of  the  eagle,  which,  when 
transfixed  with  an  arrow,  found  it  feathered  by  one  of  his  own  plumes. 
I  was  caught  by  my  own  hook,  and  with  such  force  that  I  had  to 
repair  a  bi^ken  rod. 

But  this  lessoB  was*  soon  obliterated.  I  returned  to  my  creed,  that 
Providence  was  too  merciful  to  have  created  a  trout,  or  a  worm,  with 
the  sense  of  feeling.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  by  one  fact — which  is 
more  than  goes  (o  the  support  of  many  theories— that  is,  tiiat  a  hungry 
trout,  when  I  had  drawn  him  out  of  water,  and  ioro  Kis  mouth  in 
doing  it,  wouM  generally  hit^' again.  Then  I  rejected!  the  notion  that 
it  was  any  delight  in  cruelty  that  constituted  my  satisfaction;  for, 
mixed  with  the  love  of  the  sport,  was  a  delight  in  natural  scenery  that 
generally  surrounds  a  trout  stream.  I  loved  a  wavinn-  tree,  a  copse  of 
alders,  or  a  small  wooded  island  rising  from  the  meadow.  The  song 
of  the  blackbird  and*  bob>a-Unk,r  was  more  muaical  to  me  than  Paga- 
iiini'9  fiddle,  and  the  blue  sky  was  a  deep  bo^toro^sif  ranlt,  into  wliiciL 
I  was  never  tired  of  kioking. 


FEELING. 

Old  Quaker  8I7  was  standing  by, 

Where  neighbors  were  conversing 
About  the  Ion  of  neighbor  Ross, 
AmI  his  street  need  rebearsing.  '  ~" 

Sflys  neighbor  Steel,  "  how  much  Ifidf 
My  heart — his  losses  shock  it!"  ^ 
•QaoUv neighbor  Sly,  still  standing  bj, 
»  Hut  thoa/«K  m  thy  pockttr 

^  U1ZROCLX8  IK  BOSTOH. 


« 
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IMPLORA  PACE. 

Id  the  crave  yard  at  Onlopna,  Lord  Byron  found  the  tomb  of  a  beautiful  princess,  who  died  at 

t!ie  BEf  ol  UM'tity,  two  ( ('iitiitirs  Miner,  \vit)i  only  tin-  simple  words  "  Iinplora  Pace"  engraved  on 
it.  TIk  v  artVrteil  liiiii  ilriM)l\  ,  rtml  lie  t  xpres^jed  an  eamfsl  \\  i'^ti  itiat  in  case  nf  own  deatlktte 
same  iuscnption,  and  uulliiii;;  niorr,  sliutihl  be  made  upon  hix  ^rnvc-stone.    Moort't  Bjfram. 

Give  room,  give  room  unto  th^  dead  i 

No  other  placo  hare  they 
-Wherein  to  lean  the  aching  head| 
"  •  Or  the  cold  bones  to  lay  ; — 

Ah !  leave  me  bat  a  pilgrim's  room 
•  la  the  broad  templo  of  too  tomb. 
»  ■    ,  '      • . 

The  wild  deer  hath  hie  reeting-plaoei. 

■The  blind  mole  hath  his  home,        ^  .  .  . 

And  all  the  weary  wings,  the  sea 
■    *  Aed  the  wide  ikiea  that  roam, ' 

A  dwpllin<^'  in  the  stin-beams  have,  ,      •  - 

Above  the  ground  ;  beneath,  a  grave. 

Give  room,  trive  mom!  for  I  hatrO  beett  ^ 
'  "  Life's  wilderness  all  o'er,  •  . 

Praying  for  that  sweet  eve  to  lUl 
when  brain  and  heart  no  more 
Mi^ht  pant,  as  flying  fawns,  for  rest  " 
'Within  the  gieeii  eartfa*s  eheltering  brewt. 

For  rest !  for  rest !  I  would  not  see 

The  euB,  nor  breathe  the  air; 
Vision  nor  voice  should  come  to  Bidj 

Of  joy  nor  sorrow  there ; —         .  .        •  "  . 

No,  nothing— nothing  but  the  deep 
And  dreanueee  epoU  of  eolemn  elaep. 

For  rest !  for  rest !  I  have  grown  old. 

Amid  the  brief  years'  flow  ; 
My  limbs  are  like  the  wintry  branch — 

My  locks,  the  wintry  snow-~ 
Leave,  leave  me  but  a  place  lo  lay 
The  tired  and  tremuloua  frame  away. 

For  rest !  for  rest !    I  have  been  yoangy. 

And  dreamed  of  hope,  and  love, 
Till  earth  was  Uko  ao  Eden  here, 

Fairer  than  heaven  above  ; 
And  wealth,  and  fame,  and  friends — O  God  ! 
They  lie  below  this  Tomal  eod ! 

Nay,  nay,  I  will  not  weep  for  these 

Who  have  their  holy  peace— 
Beneath  the  flowers  and  dewty  in  dim' 

And  verdant  quietnege  ■  .   '  ' 

From  toil,  and  want,  and  scorn,  and 
AjuI  madaeeiy  and  the  myriad  din. 

No  !  take  mn  to  yoor  elde,  yo  loVed, 

Ye  lost,  yet  once  aorain — 
'     To  liear  no  more  what  I  have  borne, 
Nor  be  ea  1  have  been— 
For  jreet !  for  rest !  O  give  me  room, 
A^d  give  me  rest,  within  the  tomb  \  *      B.  B.  T. 
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^•\mak  Biography ;  containing  notices  of  distinguished  women,  in 
different  nations  and  ages.    Sy  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  author  of  Lee- 
..  iures  ort  American  LiUsratwrt^  S^e.  S^c' 

The  cbaractes  of  this  work  may  be  understood  from  its  title-page. 
It  has^the  rare'  iqerit  of  being  what  k  purports  to-  be.  It  eontain*  ' 
notices  of  some  twa  hundred  distinguished  women,  of  different  nationa 

and  ages,  preceded  by  a  sensible,  well-written  introduction,  and  inter- 
spersed witlj  re(Icctions,  i^cnerally  j'lst,  often  beiiutiful,  and  sometimes 
highly  eioq,uent.  The  most  eloquent  remarks,  however,  which  can 
be  made  upon  many  of  those  whose  lives  are  here  recorded,  are.  to  be 
found  in  the  simple,  unadorned  records  of  their  lives.  To  the  high 
moral  and  religious  character  of  the  work  before  us,  we  would  bear 
unequivocal  testimony.  The  following  extract  from  the  notice  of  Miss 
Hanson,  afterwards  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  is  but  a  fair  specimen  of  its  spirit. 
It  may,  at  the  same  time,  afford  a  sample  of  the  style,  both  of  narra- 
tion  and  refle^tionj  by  which  it  is  characterized. 

lirMftrcb,  1816,  she  was  married  to  the  HonoraUe  Thoknat'P.  OnwTenor,  % 

distinrruished  Representative  in  Congress,  from  the  Stalo  of  New-York.  She 
was  a  wife  but  nine  months,  five  of  which  were  passed  in  sickness  and  in  suf- 
fering. 

In  June,  she  was  affected  by  a  severe  cold,  accompanied  by  coughint^,  wander<* 
ing  pains,  and  the  expectoration  of  a  very  little  blood.  In  July,  an  htemoptjais 
Meaed,  and  she  dischar^d  from  her  langa  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  A  bilfoas 
fever  Bucceetled,  which  for  twenty -one  days  rao-ed  with  a  fury  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  medicine.  At  length  it  subsided,  and  her  disorder  assumed  the  defined 
shape  of  a  consumption.  From  the  first,  phe  had  been  rniable  to  stand  or  move 
from  Her  bed,  but  in  the  arms  of  another.  For  five  months,  pains  the  most  ticute 
and  tormenting,  were  her  constant  attendants.  At  length,  her  life,  af\er  quiver- 
ing long  in  the  socket,  was  suddienly  extinguished ;  and  that  soul,  which  had 
been  long,  familiar  wiUi  death,  and  nad  long  rested  on  faith,  took  its  flight  from 
a  worid  of  suffering,  to  mingle  with  congenial  spirits  in  the  New  Jemsalem 
above.  By  frequent  conversations  on  her  death  bed,  she  taQght^  as  fVom  the 
grave,  the  great  lesson,  that  all  reliance  for  salvation,  is  in- the  liefa^  unmerited 
mercy  of  the  Redeemer.  •  ' 

Slie  lived  and  died  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  under  the 
guidance  and  sanction  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Kemn,  ot  Baltimore.  She 
■eiced  the  last  moment  attowea  her,  and  with  a  look  and  tone,  whfeh'  evinced 
hope,  confidence,  nnd  holy  triumph,  which  proved  that  her  earnest  prayers  for 
support  in  her  dying  hours,  were  h^ard  and  answered,  she  exclaimed,  "  God 
Mesv  yon  tSA'.  Give  mm  thanlcs  that  he  has  enabled  me  to  set  yon  this  example." 

Tliese  were  her  Fast  words.  Not  one  struggle,  scarcely  one  convulsive  spasm 
was  visible.  A  smile  of  triumph  lingered  on  oerface.  It  was  the  beam  of  a  snn 
that  had  set.  The  mint  had  enteredlnto  rest. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  young  and  lovely  woman.  It  was  a  happy  and  glori- 
ous death.  It  was  a  triumphant  appeal  to  ail,  whether  our  blessea  faith  brings 
not  comfort' unspeakable ;  but  how  strong,  how  suitable,  how  glorious  its  conso- 
lations are.  no  one  can  ever  knov.',  until,  like  her,  he  is  bere/l  of  all  otherBj  andy 
like  her,  finds  them  sutiicient,  wiien  all  others  fail. 

.  Many  were  the  wretches,  steeped  in  poverty  and  in  suffering,  who  invoked  the 
Uessings  of  Heaven  upon  h«r  smaU,  but  kiad'  and  discriminating  eharitia»;  not 
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for  her  charities  only,  but  for  her  frequent  visits  to  their  desolate  abodes,  for  the 
timely  assistance  which  her  own  hand  had  rendered,  and  the  religious  consola- 
tions which  her  soothing  Mlmonitjons  have  adtninisiered.  How  many  pillows  of  ^ 
sickness  and  agony  haslier  own  hand  smoothed?  Over  how  manv  beds  of  de^th 
has  she  watched,  relieving  sorrow  b^  her  sympathy,  alluring  to  beaven  by  her 
^•tiQaaions,  anuging  evan  tbe  agontM  of  death  hj  her  kimliieM  and  eooaolation  ? 

The  notice  of  Sar«h>  Smith,  who  was  born  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  in 
178S,  is  a  beaotifiil  tribute  of  affectionate  and  admiring  respect.  The 
following  account  of  Mrs.  Scott  cannot,  to  Aqiericans,  be  nninteresi- 

iniT.    She  died  in  1828. 

Dorothy  Scott,  tbe  daughter  of  Edmund  Quincy,  the  second  of  that  name  di»> 
tingitished  in  the  annals  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  about  the  year  1750,  and  was 
married  in  1774,  to  John  Hancock,  afterwards  President  of  Congress,  whose  name 
is  affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  Jndepeiidence.  She  was  with  him  at  Concord, 
wben  -the  British  made  th^r  attack  atliexington  anH  CSoncord,  April  19th,  and 
fled  with  Iiim  to  an  adjacent  town,  Woburn.  llancock  was  eager  to  get  into  the 
C^bt,  but  was  restrained  by  tbe  advice  of  Samael  Adams,  who  anew  Uie  value  of 
sodi  k  man  as  Hantock,  in  the  contest  theft  commenced,  and  which  he  saw 
would  not  suddenly  he  closed. 

Mrs.  Uatacock  had  moved  in  the  first  circles  of  taste  and  fashion,  and  gratified 
her  basbamrs  ambition,  in  presiding  witb  so  mneh  elegance  at  his  tablej  and  bj 
leading  the  conversation,  in  those  times  of  hiph  political  feeling,  to  topics  in 
which  all  would  agree.  Hancock  was  sorely  amicted  with  the  gout,  and,  natur- 
ally irritable,  it  required,  at  times,  all  Iter  blandishments  to  keep  him  firom  outrag- 
ing all  around  him  ;  but  she  never  tired  in  her  exertions,  but  acted  the  fhitlfui, 
kind  wife  at  all  times,  without  retort  or  peevishness.  They  had  no  children,— 
those  careful  comforts  of  wedded  life,  who,  if  they  add  to  our  labors  in  providing 
for  them,  fill  up  many  a  void,  felt  in  the  existence  of  the  wisest  who  have  no 
offspring.  From  her  husband's  character  and  situation  in  life,  she  was  in  a  per- 
petual round  of  company,  until  the  death  of  Governor  Hancock,  which  happened 
in  1793.  He  supposed  that  he  had  left  his  widow  a  splendid  fortune,  but  it  turned 
out,  in  the  way  it  was  managed,  only  a  fair  competency.  Several  years  after  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Hancock,  she  intermarried  with  Captain  Scott,  with  whom  sho 
enjoyed  as  much  happiness  as  with  her  former  husband,  if  she  enjoyed  less  splen* 
dor.  She  outlived  her  second  husband  many  years,  and  retained  her  mental 
faculties  in  great  brightness  when  turned  of  seventy.  She  had  been  well  edu- 
cated, and  had  fine  talents,  and  loved  admiration  ana  notice  just  enough  to  make 
her  fluent  in  conversation,  united  with  pride  and  good  sense  sufficient  to  make 
her  careful  in  her  communications. 

In  tbe  latter  part  pf  her  life,  she  Jived  retired  and  in  seclusion.  He  was  most 
honored  who  received  an  iniritation  to  her  little  supper  table.  Two  or  three  friends 
only  would  be  found  there.  She  supported  her  share  of  the  conversation  with 
wonderful  ease  and  sprightliness.  No  bitterness  upon  the  decay  of  good  society, 
the  almost  perpetnal  tneme  of  those  who  were  once  Ihdiionable,  and  have  bjr 
time,  or  change  of  circumstances,  passed,  as  out  of  date,  was  ever  heard  in  her 
house.  She  spoke  of  other  days  with  cheerfulness,  without  a  sigh  that  they  had 
gone.  She  bad  treasured  op  many  anecdotes  of  the  days  previous  and  during  the 
revolution,  and  told  them  as  one  who  took  no  airs  from  having  been  an  actor  in 
these  memorable  scenes.  There  was  not  an  oflicer  in  the  British  army,  quartered 
in  Bostoni  whose  asrsonal  appisaranGS,  halntB,  and  manners,  she  oould  not  giva 
with  accuracy  ana  graphic  effect.  Her  ftvorits  was  Earl  Percy  ;  for  his  forces 
encamped  on  Boston  common  duriiig-  tfie  winter* of  1774-5 ;  and  this  nobleman, 
accustomed  to  all  the  luxuries  of  high  bom  Britons,  slept  among  his  regiment  in 
a  tent,  no  more  protected  from  the  cold  than  those  of  his  private  soldiers.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  traces  of  those  tents  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
eommon  when  the  grass  is  just  sprif^ng  out  of  the  ground,  after  the  vernal  show- 
ers. The  circles  around  the  tents  are  as  distinct  as  ever.  At  the  dawn  of  the 
morning,  Mrs.  Scott  says,  that  £arl  Percy's  voice  was  heard  drilling  his  men  on 
the  common. 

This  lady  had  an  opportunity,  after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  of  extending  her 
courtesies  to  the  ladies  of  his  army,  while  at  Cambridge,  under  the  convention. 
They  were  gratefully  received  and  never  forgotten.    When  Lafayette  was  here, 

doling  hii  ks^  tiiity  ha  mada  an  aarjj  call  on  his  old  fnaod  Mis.  Soott,  fiumarl/ 
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Madame  Hancock.  ThoM  who  witneu«d  the  interview,  speak  of  it  with  admim- 
tion.  The  once  youthful  chevalier  and  the  splendid  belle  met,  as  if  only  a  season 
had  passed  since  they  had  danced  together  in  the  halls  of  the  assembly.  While 
they  both  were  contemplating  the  changes  time  had  produced,  they  smiled  in  each 
other's  faces  ;  but  no  word  was  uttered,  bearing  upon  saell  an  ungallant  subject. 
She  was  not  always  so  silent  on  this  subject.  One  of  her  young  friends  compli- 
inented  her  on  her  good  looks.  She  laughingly  said,  **  What  you  have  said  is 
more  than  half  a  hundred  years  old;  my  Mm  mneinlMr  it;  but  wJittt  wae  dim- 
ples once  are  wrinkles  now." 

Those  who  wish  for  more  exciting  incidents  to  attract  their  atten- 
tion, will  find  them  in  the  notices  of  many  distinguished  foreign  ladies, 
as  well  as  of  some  who  belonged  to  our  own  country ;  such  as  Miss 
M'Crea,  Mrs.  Judson,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  and  Mrs.  Rowson.  But  the 
great  betaty  of  the  work  is  the  importtnce  which  it  atteehee  to  the 
qaiet  duties  of  life,  and  the  charm  which  it  attributes  to  female  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  when  employed  in  silent  deeds  of  charity  and  affec- 
tion. What  more  beautiful  instance  of  female  influence  than  this, 
which  is  told  of  Mrs.  Phillips,  of  Andover,  whose  husband  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy  ? 

A  lad,  seeing  from  her  window  a  wretched  looking  man,  going  to  the  whipping- 
post to  rseeive  oorporeal  punisfament  for  a  petty  larceny ,  sentenced  by  a  josttea 
of  the  peace  to  this  ignominy,  strove  to  conceal  a  tear,  but  this  excellent  woman 
observed  it.  With  ctne  starting  in  her  own  eye,  she  emphatically  said  to  bim, 
"  When  yon  become  a  law-maaer,  examine  the  sabfeet  or  corporal  minishment, 
and  see  if  it  is  not  unnatural,  vindictive,  and  productive  of  much  evil."  In  early 
manhood  he  became  a  legislator,  iind  remembering  the  words  which  made  a  strong 
impression  at  the  time,  bewailed  the  attention  of  the  asseknUy  to  the  subject,  ana 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  her,  that  the 
statute  book  had  been  expurgated,  in  this  respect,  and  that  there  was,  in  futurCi 
to  be  BO.  more  eor|M>raI  punishment. for  afty  offence  less  than  capital.  - 

This  is  the  true  way  in  which  woman  is  to  act;  not  by  engaging  in 
poblic  dispnteSy.or  endeavoring  to  stem  the  twrent  of  public  opinion, 
but  by  forming  the  character  of  the  young  ;  by  those  silent  lessons, 
which,  though  unheeded  and  unknown  by  the  world,  sink  deeply  in 
the  youthful  mind,  mould  the  private  character,  and  eventually  change 
the  public  institutions  of  society.  The  changes,  which  are  thus  im- 
perceptibly brought  about,  in  the  disposition  of  men,  in  the^  forms  of 
government,  and  the  final  destiny  of  natioM,  are  incomparably  more 
important  to  the  welfare  of  roan,  than  all  the  violent  revdntions  and 
distracting  convulsions  which  have  agitated  tlie  globe,  in  consequence 
of  the  direct  agency  of  those  women,  who  have  figured  most  conspicu- 
ously in  the  pages  of  history.  The  names  of  these  unceasing  bene- 
ftelora  are  not  known.  Theur.  own  children  may  rise  up  and  call 
them  blessed ;  or  their  influence  may  have  been  so  unpretending  and 
unseen,  that  those,  most  favored,  may  be  ignorant  whence  the  gen- 
erous principles  which  guide  their  conduct,  were  derived.  Still  more 
must  the  community  be  ignorant  of  their  acts,  and  they  may  them- 
selves go  down  to  the  grave  without  a  consciousness  of  the  great  work 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  the  great  results  which  are  to  spring 
from  their  actions.  Still  we  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  We  would 
not  have  their  meritorious  deeds  more  public.  We  cannot  agree  with 
our  author,  that  *'  it  is  grievous  to  think,  that  while  here  and  there 
one  noble  mother  is  mentioned,  as  it  were  on  the  margin  of  a  leaf  in 
history,  thousands  pass  away  without  a  memorial.**   Does  not  the 
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charm  of  these  excellent  mothers  rest  in  no  small  measure  upon  their 
letirement f  Each  example  actem  its  own  limited  circle;  there  its 
memory  is  embalmed,  and  its  influence  felt.    And  these  countless 

examples,  acting,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  in  its  own  home,  with  the 
powerful  aid  of  a  mother's  love,  thus  separately  accomplish  the  great 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  If,  beyond  this,  an  example 
here  and  there  happens  to  be  picked  up  and  preserved  for  more  exten- 
sive and  more  permanent  nsefulness,  we  receive  the  gift  with  all  grati- 
tude. Bui  this  is  iH  we  ask  or  desire.  Th»  caverns  of  the  earth 
may  have  unnumbered  gems;  but  if  they  were  strown  like  pebbles  on 
the  surface,  how  much  of  their  present  value  would  they  retain  ?  It 
is  because  only  "  here  and  there  one  noble  mother  is  mentioned,  as  it 
were  on  the  margin  of  a  leaf  in  history,"  that  the  reeorded  example 
has  snob  an  influence  upon  our  minds  and  hearts.  If  more  numerous, 
they  would  attract  less  attention,  and  be  less  prized.  Public  exam- 
ples, whether  of  virtue  or  vice,  of  reward  or  punishment,  in  order  to 
be  effective,  must  be  few.  Private  examples,  on  the  contrary,  as  they 
act  in  private  life,  upon  the  pri^rate  character,  acquire  new  influence 
from  repetition ;  for,  in  their  course,  they  gain  auxiliaries  which  no 
pablic  acts  xan  gain.  In  woman, 

Those  thoosand  decendet,  that  daily  flow 
Fram  aU  her  words  and  actions,  nizsd  with  li»v«| 

ao  far  from  losing  their  power  by  being  repeated  or  mnltiplied,  c6mc« 

at  each  succeeding  time,  with  additional  claims  and  charms.  A 
mother's  <levotion  of  a  sister's  love  becomes  more  effective  by  each 
new  manifestation.  They  claim  and  they  receive  a  corresponding  love 
and  devotiop.  They  claim  and  they  receive  sympathy,  gratitude,  and 
eonfidenee.  They  win  the  heart.  They  take  possession  ef  th6  soul. 
And  the  longer  and  more  frequently  they  are  exerted,  the  greater  is 
their  power,  and  the  more  ready  and  cheerful  the  acquiescence  in  their 
claim.  Such  is  their  private  influence  upon  the  objects  which  caU 
them  forth.  But  once  draw  them  from  their  retirement,  and  they 
become  public  agents.  Their  influence  is  subject  to  new  laws.  A 
few  examples  will  produce  more  eflect  than  a  host  The  mind  is  di^ 
tracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  and,  beoattse  they  4ve  common, 
loses  its  interest  in  all.  The  heart  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  turnpike, 
over  which  innumerable  objects  pass,  while  no  one  makes  a  lasting 
impression,  and  the  general  effort  is  to  produce  uniform  hardness. 

Besides,  there  is  another  consideration,  which  should  not  escape  ua. 
Why  is  it  that  examples  of  selMenying  victue  4n  private  life  epeak  so 
powerfully  to  the  heart,  while,  even  greater  sacrifices,  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  world,  so  little  excite  our  sympathy  1  Is  it  not  because 
we  feel  that  public  actions  are  recompensed  by  public  applause?  No 
mother,  with  all  a  mother's  devotion,  ever  endured, more  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  appropriate  to  her  station,  than  warriors  and  statee- 
men,  courtiers  and  raonarchs  have  endured  in  their  several  careers? 
Why  then  do  wo  look  upon  them  with  SUCh  difference  of  feeling  ? 
Because  we  sec  that  the  latter  have  their  reward  before  them.  Fame, 
power,  favor,  crowns — poor,  perhaps,  but,  in  their  eyes,  adequate  re- 
wards'—are held  out  before  them ;  if  they  gain  the  prize  their  labor  is 
not  vain ;  and  if  they  gain  it  not,  they  began  with  alhU  knowledge  of 
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the  chances  that  opposed  them.  But  the  mother,  from  her  very  situa- 
tion, can  have  no  such  object.  If  depth  and  strength  of  nfTection  are 
not  the  motives,  which  prompt  her- to  action  and  to  suffering,  we  know 
not  wfatal  are. .  Woman,  in  watching  over  the  tender  scions  of  her 
own  household,  in^bearing  up  under  the  weight  of  a  hard  fortune,  and 
forgetting  her  own  sorrows  and  privations  while  strivinfj  to  .ill.iy  the 
anguis^h  oi  tliose  with  whom  her  destiny  is  united,  vij^itiiig  tlie  abodes 
of  wretchedness,  and  curtailing  her  own  narrow  iiiconie  that  she  may 
minister  to  starving  want  and  pennyless  ignorance,  when  there  is  -no 
prospect  that  her  actions  will  ever  reach  the  ears  of  the  world, — if  she 
has  not  a  pure  heart  and  a  right  spirit,  where  can  they  be  found  ? 
Socrates  may  have  swallowed  the  hemlock  from  a  desire  of  posthumous 
fame  ;  the  primitive  martyrs  may  have  stood  firm  in  their  integrity, 
because  conscious  that  they  were  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels ;  and 
Howard  may  have  gauged  the  depth  of  soflfering  in  stagnant  prisons, 
and  finally  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  cause,  knowing  t-hat  the  meed  of 
praise  would  at  length  be  accorded  him  by  the  world  ;  yet  the  women 
who  stood  by  the  cross,  when  the  disciple?,  all,  save  one,  had  fled, 
could  hope  for  no  worldly  recompense  but  reproach  and  insult ;  and  the 
wife  of  the  philanthropist,  when  she  gave  up  a  promised  journey,  that 
the  money  might  be  given  to  the  poor,  could  have  4iad  no  thought  that 
the  fame  of  her  action  would  have  been  trumpeted  abroad.  Or,  to 
take  an  instance  yet  more  appropriate,  when  Aria,  the  Roman  matron, 
in  order  to  excite  her  husband  to  meet  his  fate  firmly,  plunged  the 
dagger  into  her  breast,  and  then  presented  k  to  him  with  the  memo- 
rable, and,  as  Pliny  calls  it,  almost  divine  expression,  "  P»Uis,  it  is 
hot  painful,"  she  had  the  prospect  of  immortal  glory  before  her  eyes  to 
encourage  and  support  her.  But  in  the  noblest  act  of  licr  life  she  had 
no  such  consolation.  Her  husband,  and  his  son,  a  youth  not  less  en- 
deared to  his  parents  by  his  virtues  than  by  the,  ties  of  affection,  were 
utlhe  same  time  attaened  with  a  dangerooa  illne8B,'0f  which  the  son 
died.  She  concealed  his  death  Itom  her  husband,  waited  upon  him 
and «B8w«red  his  inquiries  with  cheerfulness,  and,  if  at  anjr  time  she 
could  no  longer  restrain  her  feelings,  and  the  tears  were  gtishing  out, 
she  would  leave  the  room,  and,  having  given  vent  to  her  passion, 
return  again  with  dry  eyes,  as  if  she  had  dismissed  every  sentiment  of 
sorrow  at  her  entrance.  In  the  former  ease  she  might  have  been  sua^ 
tained  by  the  prospect  of  fame ;  but  was  it  not  something  moeh  greater 
(we  are  but  repeating  Pliny's  question)  witliout  the  view  of  such  pow- 
erful motives,  to  hide  her  tears,  to  conceal  her  grief,  and  cheerfully 
seem  the  mother  when  she  was  so  no  more?*  But  would  not  the  ad- 
miring and  sympathizing  feelings,  with  which  we  now  view  this  deed, 
be  in  aught  diminished,  if  we  had  but  a  suspicion  that  it  was  done  for 
exhibition,  or  for  fame?  Yet,  if  aotions  of  this  kind  are  all  to  be 
brought  before  the  garish  eye  of  the  world,  what  security  can  we  have 
in  any  case;  that  they  are  not  performed  with  a  view  to  tlio  public  eye? 
And,  if  we  have  not  that  security,  the  charm  at  once  vanishes.  He 
who,  admiring  the  domestic  virtues  of  woman,  regrets  that'lhey  are  so 
ieldom  made  public,  forgets  that  the  very  circumstance,  which  givesto 

*  We  Hre  »orry  to  etie  that  while  Mr.  Kn:i|>p,  in  im  notice  of  Aria,  hu  liMation«d  her.bfefole 
death,  he  has  omitted  this,  which  DukhUI  Str  w  art,  with  great  JwUm,  CODtidetl  **(nM  of  OK^t 
beaiaifal  anecdotM  recorded  ia  the  anoala  of  our  ipeciea.*' 
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those  virtues  their  sweetest  attraction,  nay,  their  peculiar  existence, 
would  be  thus  removed.    He,  who  admires  the  beauty  and  lamenta  the 
humble  station  of  the  violet,  lorgels  how.  moch  its  beanty  owes  to  tbo. 
lowliness  of  its  station;  and  be,  who,  attracted  by  the  sweetness, 

laments  the  obscurity  of  the  mayflower,  forjTets  that  the  same  dry 
leaves  which  conceal,  also  protect  the  timid  plant.  Once  let  them  be 
removed,  and  the  flower  disappears.  Or,  to  use  language,  which,  like 
Corporal  Trim's,  has  a  good  meaning,  though  we  oonfess  there  is 
something  in  the  compariaon  that  is  not  quite  to  our  taste,  he,  who 
regrets  that  so  many  admiraUe  samples  of  domestic  virtue  are  suffer- 
ed to  remain  in  obscurity,  is,  in  this  respect,  not  unlike  the  village 
inn-keeper,  who,  being  almost  ruined  by  competitors,  wished  that  he 
were  the  only  person  in  the  world,  and  then  he  could  keep  tavern 
without  exposition ;  jqx  like  the  little  school-girl,  who,  being  reproved 
for  indolgiftg  a  propensity  natural  to  herself  and  to  very  young  girls, 
strongly  expressed  a  wish,  that  she  could  be  in  school  alone,  for  then 
she  might  whisper  as  much  as  she  chose.  But  we  beg  pardon  for  our 
levity,  and  assure  our  readers,  that  upon  this  subject,  however  grating 
it  may  be  to  their  feelings,  it  is  yet  more  so  to  ours. 

We  will,  therefore,  retoni  more  immediately  to  oar  anther.  We 
noticed  a  few  nopleasant  instances  of  ^etirelessness  in  style,  as  p.  105, 
**  In  viewing  the  place  where  she  wrote  *  •  ;  and  in  contemplat- 
ing the  melancholy  loss  of  her  infant,  give  a  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est to  the  pure  thoughts  which  abound  in  her  poetry."  We  look  in 
vain  here  for  a  nominative  case  to  the  verb,  which- stands  as  desolate 
as  the  bereaved  mother  to  which  it  relates.  Though  not  a'  eonnoi^ 
eeur  in  such  matters,  wc  noticed  a  few  mis-statements  of  facts;  as,  for 
instance,  p.  69, — "  the  wife  of  William  Allen,  D.  D.  late  President  of 
Bowdoin  College."  He  is  still  President  of  Bowdoin  College ;  though 
for  a  time  the  duties  of  his  office  were  suspended.  "  William  Taylor, 
Esq.  known  hy  his  exquisite  '  Iphgenia  in  Taoris,'  from  the  German, 
his  '  LiMltara^  from  Burger."  With  the  exoeptioa  of  typographical 
errors,  there  is  not  verbally  a  mis-statement  here ;  but,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  "  German"  and  "  Burger"  are  mentioned,  a  school-girl, 
with  more  tact  than  information,  would  be  very  likely  to  infer,  that 
Burger  was  not  a  German  ,*  and,  most  assuredly,  the  language  wooM 
justify  the  interenee.  . 

A  few  other  unimportant  strictures,  we  were  aboot  to  make ;  but 
they  have  escaped  as,  and  we  have  already  said  enough  to  establish 
Olir  impartiality.  Our  first  impression  was,  that  the  author  had  been 
more  liberal  than  judicious,  in  bestowing  praise  ^  but  a  more  careful 
examination  Yob. partly  removed' the  impression.  A  good  deal  of  dis- 
crimination has  been  used,  though  with  great  lenity  towards  failings. 
For  illustration  of  our  remark,  we  would  I'efer  particularly  to  the 
notice  of  Mrs.  Knox,  p.  283-5.  Her  fondness  for  show  in  high 
life,  her  love  of  ceremony  and  of  power, — which  last,  Chaucer  makes 
the  ruling  passion  of  women, — are,  to  be  sure,  all  touched  upon 
bat  in  such  a  way  that  they  escape  almost  unnoticed,  except  by 
one  acquainted  with  her  character.  "  She  never  forgot  her  military 
life,  and  no  one  could  forget  that  she  had  been  with  those  accus- 
tomed to  command."  If  the  latter  clause  of  this  sentence  had 
been  printed  in  capitals,  the  idea  intended  would  have  been  exactly 
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ezpfMsed.  With  this  we  find  no  fault.  But  in  one  or  two  instances, 
we  were  startled  by  extravagant  expressions.  **  She  yet  lives,  the 
ornament  of  her  age."  Who  "yet  lives,  the  ornament  of  her  age?" 
A  lady,  in  the  same  state  with  whom  it  was  our  good  fortsne  (we 
speak  in  olir  inditidual  capacity,)  to  Hv^'IOim^ twenty  years,  and  yet 
ao  ignorant  were  we,  that  her  existence  was  hardly  knows  to  us. 
She  may  be,  and,  we  doubt  not,  is,  '*  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and 
of  deep  reflection,  as  well  as  of  exemplary  life  and  conversation;"  but 
as  to  being  the  ornament  of  her  age,  that  is  a  different  matter. 

In -conclusion,  we  would  recommend  die  work  upon  which  we  haw 
been  engaged,  as  a  good  Biographical  Dictionaryyespecianj  of  Ameri- 
can women  ;  as  an  excellent  school-book  for  young  ladies ;  and  as  an 
interesting  work  for  all  who  would  extend  their  acquaintance  with  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  our  race.  It  is  for  the  most  part  written 
in  an  easy  and  natural  style,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  a  good  moral 
impresnon.  * '  We  have  not  been  able  to^find  one  objectionable  passage, 
on  the  score  of  morality  ;  while  it  is  full  of  examples  which  eannol  finl 
to  awaken  virtooos  desiriss,  and  confirm  virtuous  rcsoMona. 

-    y  -  ^^^^^ 

Biography  and  History  of  the  Indians  of  North- America,  S^^c.  By 
tSamuel  G.  Drake,  member  of  the  New-Hampshire  Historical 
Soeieiy. 

•When  a  book  has  passed  through  three  editions  witbin  a  year  or 
two,  the  anthor  has  Httle  to  hope  or  fear  from  critics.  Such  has  been 
the  jc^ae  of  this  volume.  It  was  first  published  in  a  duodecimo  fornix 
with  the  title  of  "  Indian  Biography,"  which  passed  through  two 
editions,  and  which  we  thought  ourselves  bound  to  mention  with  com- 
mendation,, on  its  first  appearance.  The  author  expended  much  time 
and  labor  on  the  work,  in  its  original  form,  yet  he  has  since  found 
such  an  increase  of  material  as  seems  to  warrant  an  augmentation  of 
the  bolk  of  his  volume.  The  rapid  sale  of  his  two  first  impressions 
assures  us  that  his  pains  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  public. 

As  it  requires  the  energies  often  men  to  make  a  pin,  so  there  must 
be  a  division  of  labor  in  the  various  departments  of  history.  Mr. 
Drake's  taste  has  for  many  years  led  him  to  the  invesli^atioB  of  onr 
early  colonial  history,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  concerns 
the  Aborigines  of  this  country.  Wc  may  say,  from  our  personal 
knowledge,  that  he  has  not  spared  his  own  time  or  purse  in  his 
researches,  and  that  if  very  respectable  talents  and  untiring  persever- 
ance in  the  pursuit  of  any  stated  object,  be  a  guarantee  of  success,  we 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  He  seems  to  have  ovei^ 
.looked  no  authority,  to  have  collected  those  which  differ,  and  to  have 
given  us  a  work  which  we  may  safely  believe  authentic.  His  industry 
cannot  be  too  much  commended,  and  we  should  be  gratified  to  see  his 
example  generally  imitated  by  all  writers  on  matters  of  fact.  In  his 
preface,  his  states  that  he  baa  been  censnred  for  the  incomplete  condi- 
tion of  some  articles  in  his  former  editions,  aikd  justly  remarks  ther»i 
upon,  that  had  his  critics  been  obliged  to  examine  one  fourth  part  of 
the  authorities  and  records  he  has  had  before  him,  they  would  have 
acknowledged  the  injustice  of  their  blame  at  the  very  outset. 
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The  utility  of  this  work  will  be  apparent  to  every  careful  reader. 
The  history  of  the  Aborigines  is  so  closely  connected  with  our  own, 
that  t)o  separation  can  be  made.  How  could  a  history  of  ^ew-£a- 
ghnd  command  belief,  in  which  the  lives  of  Uncas,  Miantonimo, 
Canonchet,  Philip, 'and  many  other  savages^  great  in  their  sphere, 
should  be  pas^sed  over  Ugbtly  I  How  can  the  name  of  AttakuUakulla 
be  obliterated  from  the  records  of  Georgia,  or  that  of  Tecumseh  from 
the  story  o^' the  WesUM  tj  stales.  Yet  llwi  biography  of  these  and  other 
bai^barian  heroes  has  hitherto  been  thinly  scattered  over  the  pages  of 
innumerable  hooks^  in  detached  portione.  To  leant  the  whole  story 
of  any  one  of  them,  would  require  more  time  and  research  than  any 
one  but  a  very  devoted  antiquarian  would  be  williiifr  to  employ;  and 
moreover,  the  story  so  flfained  would  be  a  .strange  mixture  of  fact  and 
ficliou.  We  liave  no  Indian  autobiographies,  save  the  life  gf  Black 
Hawk ;.  and  most  of  the  works  which  have  teen  given  tathe  public  on 
individual  distinguished  barbarians,  have-  been  s^culative  romances 
vather  than  records  of  matters  of  fact.  Mr.  Drake  has  saved  the 
future  historian  much  trouble.  He  has  set  down  the  names  of  almost 
all  the  Indians  mentioned  in  our  history,  in  alphabetical  order, 
together  with  every  item  concerning  each  individual  that  can  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  matter  of  fact.  We  do  not  receive  Mr.  Drake's  opin- 
ions, or  the  opinions  of  others,,  but  simply  such  facts*  as  are  related' by 
writers  entitled  to  credit,  and  in  alf  matters  which  are  not  very  noto- 
rious, the  names  of  his  authorities  are  given.  We  know,  therefore, 
whose  word  we  are  to  rely  on.  The  person,  who  shall  one  day  write 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  one  of  them,.  wiU  not  need 
to  search  the  contradictory  accounts  of  our  early  writers,  or  the  musty 
archives  of  antiquarian  libraries  fyt  information;  at  least,  hrs  labor 
will  be  much  abridcred.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  work  in  c}uestion 
is  perfect,  or  that  many  particulars  may  not  have  been  misled  by  ihe 
compiler ;  but  we  do  think  that  it  is  as  near  an  approach  to  historical 
truth  as  any  rieasonable  person  <$ould  expect.  .  ' 

Nauseated  as  the  public  have  been  for  four  or  fire  years  with  Tndian 
novels,  Indian  stories,  and  travels  in  the  Indian  counti'y,  we  do' not 
expect  that  the  "  Book  of  the  Indians"  will  commnnrl  the  nttontion 
which  is  paid  to  every  new  production  of  a  distin^ui^lM  il  n(jveb?t  or 
poet,  or  that  it  will  be  sought  or  read  with  avidity.  Such,  probably, 
was  not  the  expectation  of  the  author.  His  intention  appears  to  have 
been  to  publish  a  work  of  titrlity^  not-  of  amusement.  Should  we  be 
mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  its  value,  there  is  at  teast  one  particular 
in  which  every  inquirer  into  ancient  story  will  hold  himself  obliged  to 
Mr.  Drake.  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  .search  painfully  for  his 
authorities,  he  will  find  thcin  pointed  out  to  him  ;  and  in  case  he 
should  have  oeeasion  to  refer  to  the  exploits  of  any  particular  indirid^ 
nal,  he  will«  derive  immediate  assistance  from  a  very  copious  index, 
which  is  annexed  to  the  volume. 

Though,  a?  a  whole,  we  recommend  the  "  Book  of  the  Indians'*  to 
the  consideration  of  the  public,  it  is  not  without  its  faults,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  point  them  out.  Several  of  the  wood  cuts  which  were 
designed  to  illustrate  the  text,  are  execrable  in  desigi)  and  execution. 
Some  men  would  cut  better  blocks  with  a  saw  and  broad  axe.  We 
pass  over  the  likenesses  of  fang  Philip,  Pocahontas,  and  the  intended 
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execution  of  Captain  Smith,  because,  though  as  Tile  as*  vile  can  be, 
deficient  in  taste,  proportion,  and  perspective,  they  arc  fac  similes  of 
.  certain  ancient  eugraviiiga,  and  may  illustrate  the  state  of  the  pictorial 
art  in  former  timesr  •  Cdrttia  we  are  that  the  eograver  is  guilty  of  no 
breach  of  the  coromaa^ept.  '  There  are,  alao,  Jikenesses  of  Beverat 
distinguislied  indiTidada  of  modem  times,  whose  roughness  may  be 
pardoned,  because  the  resemblance  is  preserved.  Yet,  some  there 
are,  which  can  on  no  account  be  tolerated,  beingr  mean  beyond  de- 
scription, and  misrepresenting  costume,  figure,  and  every  thing  apper- 
taining to  Indians.  Soch  is  the  aboiDinati<m  on  the'Sdth  page  of  the 
2d  book,  in  which  dwellings  are  introduced,,  soch  as  no  Indian  ever 
dwelt  in.  The  man,  in  this  piece,  is  armed  with  an  Asiatic  bow ;  his 
arrows  stick  out  of  his  quiver  feather  end  foremost;  he  wears  a  beard 
and  whiskers,  and  supports  his  ilying  steps  with  a  cane.  His  squaw 
is  dressed  in  long  petticoats.  All  these  things  are  offensive  to  taste, 
tinthi  and  propriety.  We  wonder  that  oor  artists  have  not  j^i  learned 
to  dkess  an  Indian  properly.  The  Kke  im)[>ro|^nety  has  found  its  way 
upon  the  stage.  We  have  ?een  Forrest  repeatedly  make  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  in  the  garb  of  a  Chippeway  squaw,  which  an  abo- 
riginal warrior  would  consider  it  the  last  dishonor  to  wear.  Book  the 
fifth  has  an-  eqjaally  offensive  miffcprasetttation  over  it ;  and  there  arr 
many  others  whicli  we  tbrliear  to  mention.  Such  things  may  plejUNB* 
young  children ;  but,  we  soppose,  the  Book  of  the  Indians"  was 
intended  for'mtn.  and  WO  advise  the  author  to  leave  them  out  of  his 
ne.xt  edition.  ' 

Mr.  Drake  is  00  thorough  an  antiquarian,  and  has  so  great  a  rever- 
ence for  every  thing  thaft  is  oM^-that  he  has  admittml  the  fabi|)oi» 
aocoants  of  the  early  travelers  as  aothentie^  Most  of  them  are.  wholly 
nftworthy  of  the  least  credit. 

Not  beinjT,  probably,  much  acquainted  with  Indian  wars,  practically, 
our  author  has  fallen  into  a  few  blunders,  some  pf  which  are  quite  ' 
laaghablR  Shaking  of  a  certain  borderer,  .cdled  by  conrttesy,  Cap- 
tain M'Cullocn,hQ  states,  very  gravely,  that  a  letter  was  found  in  his 
pocket  giving  an  account  of  the  death  of  an  Indian,  whose  scathe  had 
torn  off  with  his  teeth,  and  adds,  that  this  is  the  process  (of  scalping!) 
when  the  hair  is  short !  We  should  like  to  know  how  this  savage 
operation  could  possibly  be  performed  by  any  teeth  bat  those  of  a  lion 
•  or-tlger.  '         ,        •  , 

The  ".Book  of  the  ladians"^  is  noC  currently  paged  Itom  one  end  to 
the  other,  which  we  take  to  be  a  ]o:rcat  inconvenience.  It  is  divided 
into  five  books,  each  paged  by  itself.  This  makes  much  confusion,  in 
referring  back  from  the  index.  This  was  done,  as  we  understand, 
Iieeanse  the  aothor  knew  that  many  facfs  which  have  thus  for  escaped 
hitf  seareh,  will  one  day  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  may  be  appended 
to  the  several 'hooks,  in  their  respective  order,  and*  so  -save  expenaer 
Might  they  not  ns  well  have  been  put  into  an  appendix? 

Minuteness  of  detail  certainly  does  no  harm,  and  may  be  considered 
g  good  fault  in  a  historian ;  but  we  think  it  may  be  carried  to  excess. 
We  find  VBt  the  book  before  ns  several  notices  like  this,  in  snbstsjioe. 
"  Chocwnta  was  the  last  of  these  primitives,  and  was  murdered  t>n  the 
top  of  a  rock,  by  a  miserable  white  hunter."  Unless  this  man  had 
performed  some  remarkable  action,  or  was  distiogiHshed  in  some  way 
>   ,  VOL.  VI.  66 
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or  other, — or,  unless  bis'death  led  to  some  important  result,  we  see  no 
necessity  for  mentioning  him  at  all.  What  matters  it  that  Tom,  Dick, 
tad  Harry  have  lived,  if  they  only  ate,  drank,  and  went  to  bed  again? 
To  commemorate  such  trifle^,  is  but  laying  a  useless  load  upon  the 
memory. 

We  have  thought  it  the  more  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  faults  of 
this  publication,  because  it  is  one,  wliich,  taken  altogether,  deserves 
our  cordial  approbation.  We  may  love  our  friend  without  loving  his 
ill  qualities,  and  it  would  be  a  kind  of  social  treason  to  speak  of  him 
otherwise  than  he  deserves. 
.  The  style  of  this  work  is  suited  to  the  subjeo^things  being  said. in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  The  arrangement  appears  to  us  judicious. 
The  life  of  each  person  mentioned,  is  given  entire,  and  by  itself  We 
have  not  to  look  through  the  entire  volume,  to  learn  the  history  of  the 
indifidual.  .  Ail  the  facts  thereunto  appertaining,  are  condensed  in  a 
concise  article,  and  each  article  is  complete  in  itself.  The  aothinr 
does  not  seem  vain  of  his  laboriously  acquired  knowledge ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  gives  due  credit  to  every  author  from  whom  he  extracts 
an  item.  He  combines  history  with  biography.  Many  of  the  memoirs 
of  distinguished  Indian  chiefs  are  written  with  a  spirit  and.  truth 
which  will  be  highly  agreeable  to  the  reader  for  mere  ammwment,  as 
well  as  to  bim  whose  sole  object  is  increase  of  knowledge.  We  con- 
sider it  no  small  merit  in  Mr.  Drake,  that  he  has  refrained  from 
advancing  mere  hypothetical  matter,  and  has  wholly  repressed  the 

Sride  of  authorship,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  felt  it.  He  shows  us  Uncas, 
[iantonimo,  ?ontiac,  Teeumseby  and  «  host  of  others,  not  as  roman- 
cers have  imagined  and  described  them,  but  such  as  they  were.  All 
their  great  deeds^  and  all  their  degrading  and  disgusting  qualities  are 
faithfully  portrayed.  The  only  part  of  the  volume  which  we  can 
except  from  this  commendation,  is  contained  in  the  first  book,  of 
which  a  considerable  part  consists  of  a  comparison  of  the  opinions  of 
philosophers,  concerning  the  ^t  peopling  of  America.  They  are  so& 
ociently  amusing,  though  of  no  practical  utility. 

We  p^ive  no  extracts,  because  the  histories  which  have  incident  and  \ 
imjjortauce  enough  to  make  them  interesting,  arc  too  long  for  our 
purpose,  and  because  those  which  might,  from  their  length,  be  ^rop- 
erljr  brought  within  a  Magazine  review,  are  the  lives  of  obsoar0.mdi> 
.viduals,  little  calculated  to  excite  attention,  and  would,  therefore,  con- 
vey an  inadequate  idea  of  the  work.  We  merely  say,  therefore,  that 
many  of  the  articles,  while  they  have  all  the  variety  of  situations 
which  gives  attraction  to  the  modern  novel,  have  the  adtiitional  merit 
of  truth  also.  To  conclude,  then^  we  say  that  Mr.  Drake  has  done  and 
deserved  well,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  persevere  in  the  department 
he  has  chosen.  There  are  errors  which  he  may  correct,-^eficiencies 
which  he  may  suj>ply,  and  redundancies  which  he  may  retrench.  He 
has  done  inucfi, — lie  may  yet  do  more.  If  we  have  been  free  in  com- 
menting upon  what  we  think  the  faults  of  his  book,  it  has  not  been  to 
depreciate  its  value  or  hinder  its  sale,  but  rather  to  set  him  right* 
where  we  think  he  bM  been  wroug.  No  author,  worthy  of  life,  has 
ever-  been  killed  or  wounded  by  just  censure,  nor  has  any  one  who 
depervod  to  die,  ever  been  kjspt  alive  by  the  breath  of  flattery. 
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Recollections  of  Persons  and  Placei  m  'the  Weii.   ByH,  M,  Urack' 

enridge,  a  native  of  the  Ohio. 

In  our  apprehension,  this  book  may  be  best  described  as  a  piece  of 
gossip,  amusing  enough,  indeed,  and  passably  written  ;  but.  not  such  a 
work  as  will  be  ixmBidered  an  aoquisition  to  Ametiean  literature,  or, 
in  tn^  gfeat  degree,  usefal.  We  do  not  doubt  tbaft  it  will  be  read 
with  intereatf  bjr  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  as 
may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  persons  and  places  it  commemo- 
rates, or  that  it  will  be  skimmed  over  by  many  others,  who  will  not 
remember  a  line  of  it  six  hours  after  the  perusal ;  but  wc  tlrink  the 
author  Is  right  in  anticipating,  as  he  does  in  his  preface,  that  it#ill 
be  thought  dull  and  uninteresting  by  the  generality  of  its  readefs.  Its  ' 
chief  merit  is  in  little  private  biographical  sketches  of  little  great  men, 
whose  names  have,  for  a  brief  space,  filled  the  mouths  of  the  counties 
in  which  they  have  figured,  and  who  have  arisen  to  the  dignity  of 
tMick'woods  iusticesof  the  peace,  judges,  and,  perchande,  of  forgotten 
inembers  of  the  national  legislature.  Sonke  of  these  pictures  are  well 
and  boldly  drawn,  and  we  have  read  them  ^with  pleasure ;  but  they 
remind  us  of  that  artist  who  misapplied  his- talent  in  picturing  the 
.  individual  hairs  on  a  cat's  tail.  .  -  .  . 

On  the  whole,  the  author  has  given  us  a  diverting,  ahd,  we  think,  a 
true  account  of  the  career  of  a  young  lawyer  in  ane'w  country.  He 
begiha  with  his  birth,  which  happened  near  Pittsburg,  and  relates 
several  anecdotes  of  his  childhood,  which  show  that  he  was  a  lad  of 
good  natural  capacity,  that  his  father's  system  of  education  was  a  bad 
one,  and  in  some  degree  illustrate  the  roughqess  of  the  state  of  society 
'  on  the  border.  In  early  youth  (having  uready  acquired  the  German 
tongue,)  his  father  sent  him  down  the  Ohio,  to  St  Genevieve,  to  learn 
French,  which  he  did,  so  effectually,  that  he  utterly  forgot  English. 
In  this  voyage,  he  learned  several  things,  which  every  traveler  beyond 
the  frontier  must  learn,  viz  :  to  float  down  stream  in  a  flat-boat,  to  eat, 
fat  pork  and  ship-biscuit,  and  to  drink  chocolate  out  of  a  tin  cup,*— 
performancee  which  were  painful  at  first,  but  to  which  be  soon  beoame 
reconciled.  These  things,  and  many  others  of  a  like  nature,  though* 
unimportant  in  themselires,  are  told  with  a  good-natured  style,  which 
disarms  criticism. 

One  of  the  objects  of  writing  a  notice  of  a  new  work,  we  take  to.be, 
to  inform  our  readers  what  they  arelto  expect  when  they  buy  or  under^ 
take  to  read  it,  and  thie  is  often  better  done  by  following  the  author, 
than  by-  indulging  in  speculative  remark.  Mr.  Brackenridge's  re- 
marks, or  rather  his  story,  of  the  life  ho  led  in  the  little  French 
village,  is  the  best  part  of  his  book,  and  does  honor  to  his  head  and 
heart.  As  a  picture  of  amiable,  still  life,  it  will  not  suffer  by  compar- 
ison with  the  best  passage,  of  equal  length,  in  the  Sketeh  BtxA. 

Having  sojourned  as  long  aa  his  fkther  thoaght  proper  among  the 
French,  Master  Brackenridge  again  ascended  the  Ohio,  and  met  with 
sundry  adventures,  such  as  seeing  a  great  hubbub  among  the  fishes, 
witnessing  the  death  of  a  boflaio  calf,  etc.  etc.  He  settled  for  a  while 
in  Gaflipoiis,  where  lie  ferme8  a  'Platonic  friendship  with  a  young 
'  lady,  which  he  ei^need  by  sAving  the  life  of  her  lover,  who  was  nigh 
drowning.  When  he  got  back  toiiis  father,  the  ohl  gentleman  was 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  his  progress.  The  good  omn  eeems  to 
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have  been  bent  on  cramming  him  with  humanity,  for  we  find  that  bis 
life  was,  for  some  years,  little  better  than  a  dog's,  though  little  like  it; 
for  we  read  of  but  one  or  two  dogs  who  were  compeU^  to'  pan  tbeir 
wbde  tiipe  in  the  acquisition  of  letters.  According  to  his  own 
accoaol^  the  anthor  was  of  a  spirited,  generous,  and,  withal,  a  dreamy 
and  romantic  disposition,  which  did  not  at  all  accord  with  his  sire's 
system  of  scholastic  discipline.  His  tasks  were  learned  with  great 
pain  and  labor,  if  at  all,  whereas,  his  progress  was  rapid  iu  such  pur- 
suits as  he  himself  took  up  eoit  aatdre.  He  acquired,  liowever,  by  his 
own  exertions  and  his  father's  instruction,  much  more  knowledge 
than  usually  falls  to  the  share  of  our  college  bred  youths.  Indeed,  hia 
own  account  of  his  attainments  savors  not  a  little  of  the  inarvclous- 
He  read — ye  gods,  what  did  he  not  read  1  He  learned  chirography, 
arithoietic,  algebra,  geome^y,  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  German,  Italian, 
'  grammar,, mythology,  law,  the  smaJUsword,  tumbling,  and  the  tighl 
and  slack  ropes,  and  heaven  knows  what  else,  de^ite  a  strong  disin^ 
elination  to  study,  and  a  very  bad  memory.  He,  moreover,  became  a 
radical  democrat  and  a  newspaper  scribbler, — both  of  which  follies  he 
afterwards  renouqced.  He  also  became  aa  adept  in  music  and  draw* 
ing.  This  aeeount  of  bis  studies  and  acquirements,  is^  interspersed  . 
with  statements  historical  and  explanatory,  tUustratife  j>f  manners  ip 
the  West  many  years  ago.  We  will  extract  one  passage  as  a  faVorahla 
specimen  of  the  whole  work.  . 

The  first  court  held  in  Butler  drew  the  whole  population  to  the  town,  some  on 
account  of  business,  some  to  make  business,  but  the  greater  part  from, idle  curi-  ^ 
oaity.  They  were  at  that  tiine  (  liiefly  Irish  who  had  alt  the  characteristics  of  tbeir 
nation.  A  log  cabin  just  raised  and  covered,  but  without  window  sash,  or  doors, 
or  daubing,  was  prepared  for  the  hall  of  justice.  A  carpenter's  bench  with  three 
ehaira  upon  it  waa  the  judgement  seat  .  1  he  bar  of  Pittsburgh  attended,  and  the 
prvtidtng  judge,  a  stiff,  formal  and  pedantic  old  bachelor,  took  his  seat,  supported 
by  the  two  associate  judges,  who  were  common  farmers,  one  of  whom  was  blind 
or  an  eye.  The  hall  was  barely  sufficient  to  contain  the  fcrwrA,  bar,  jurors,  and 
constables.  But  few  of  the  spectators  could  be  accommodated  on  the  lower  floor, 
the  only  one  yet  laid  ;  many  thsr^re  elsinbered  up  the  walls,  and  placing  titeir 
hands  and  feet  in  tlift  o|>en  interstices  between  the  logs,  hung  there,  suspended  like 
enormous  lyiadagascar  bats.  Some  had  ta^en  possession  of  the  ioists  ^  and  big  Joha 
lUTJankin  (who  tmtil  now  had  mied  at  all  pabhc  ffatherincrs)  had  placed  a footon  one 
joist,anda  foot  on  another,  directly  over  the  heads  of  their  honors,  standinrr  like  the 
Colossus  of  Khodes.  The  iudge's  sense  of  propriety  was  st^ocked  at.  this  exhibi* 
tioB. .  The  sheriff,  John  M  Caadlees,  wea  called,  um  orderMl  to  elMt  tfa*  walls' 
and  joists.  Fie  went  to  work  with  his  assistants,  and  soon  pulled  down  by  the 
legs  those  who  were  in  no  very  great  haste  to  obey.  M'Junkin  was  the  last,  and 
b!»ean  to  growl,  as  he  prepared  to  deseend.  "Whet  do  yon  say,  sir^"  said  the 
judge.  "  I  say,  I  pay  my  taxes,  and  his  as  good  a  reete  here  as  iny  mon." 
**  Sheriff,  sheriti',"  said  the  judge,  "  bring  him  before  the  court !"  M'Judkia's  ire 
was  now  up,  and  as  he  reached  the  floor,  began  to  strike  his  breant,  exclaiming, 
"My  name  is  John  M'Junkin,  d'ye  see — here's  the  brist  that  niver  flunched,  if  so 
be  it  was  in  goode  caase.  I  '11  stan  in^  mon  a  hitch  in  Butler  county,  if  so  bo 
he'll  clear  me  o'  the  la  ."  "  Bring  htm  before  the  court,"  said  the  jadge.  He 
was  accordingly  pinioned,  and  if  not  gagged,  at  least  forced  to  be  silent,  while  his 
case  was  under  consideration.  Some  of  the  lawyers  volunteered  as  amid  r.uritB, 
.  some  ventured  a  word  of  apology  for  M'Junkin.  judge  pronounced  sentence 
of  imprisonment  for  two  hours,  in  the  jail  of  the  count  v.  nnd  ordered  the  sheriff 
to  take  him  into  custody.  The  flheritf  with  much  siiupUcily  observed,  '*  May  it 
plise  the  coorte,  there  is.no  Jail  at  aU  at  all  till  put  bim  in."  Here  the  judge  took 
a  learned  distinction,  upon  which  he  expatiated  at  some  length,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bar.  He  said,  *' there,  were  two  kinds  of  custody:  first,  safe  custody;  sec- 
ondly, close  custody.  The  first,  is,  where  the  body  must  be  forthcoming  to  answer 
a  desMiid  or  ax^  acouaation,  and  in  t|iis  case  the  body  .migr  be  d^vered  for  ths 
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time  being  out  of  the  hands  of  the  law,  on  bail  or  recognizance.;  but  where  the 
imprisonment  forms  a  part  of  tlie  satilfactton  or  punishment,  there  can  be  no  bail 
or  niainprize.  This  is  the  reasun  of  tlio  common  law,  in  relation  to  escapes  under  • 
dtfiits  ad  satisfaciendum f  and  also  why  a  second  ru.  sa.  cannot  issue  after  the  de- 
foidiMlMii  beea  once  arrwtod  uid  then  discharged  by  I  In  |illihBin'  In  like  man- 
ner, a.man  cahngtbe  twice  imprisoned  for  tlit'  sanu- <]tl'fiice,  even  if  he  be  released 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  imprison uitnt.  'I'his  is  clearly  a  case  of  close 
custody — artta  custodia,tLad  the  prisoner  must  be  confined,  body  and  limb,^without 
bail  or  nininpri/.e,  in  Bome  place  of  close  incarceration."  Here  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  sberilf,  who  seemed  to  have  hit  upon  a  lucky  thought.  "  May  it  pla8«4he 
4)0(krte,  i'me  just  thinken  that  may  <be  I  can  take  him  till  Bowen'a  pijg.jpen^thji 
pigt  are  kilt  for  the  coorte,  an  it's  empty."  "  You  t»n  y«  hA^H  J^hf«m^  .flCLtilft 
court,"  said  the  judge,     proceed,  sir;  do  your  duty.** '    '  i«'»>w»»fflt^ll 

The  slicriff  accordingly  retired  with  his  prisoner,  and  drew  after  him  three"*  * 
fourths  of  the  spectators  and  suitors,  while  the  ^ud^e,  thus  relieved,  proceeded  Ui 
organise  the  court.  Bat  this  was  not  the  terminatum  of  the  affair.  Peace  and 
order  had  scarcely  been  reblorod,  when  the  sheriff  came  rushing  to  the  house, 
with  a-erowd  at  his  heels,  crying  out,  Mr.  Jidge,  Mr.  Jidge ;  may  it  plUae  the 
ooort."  *<  What  i«4b4  matter,  sheriff  .''^  ilhiJiiv^,  Mr.  Mdge,^jms^Jmi 
kin 's  got  aff,  d'ye  mind."  *'  What!  escaped,  sheriff?  Summon  the  pnsse  comi- 
tatus!"  The  pusse,  the  pusse, — why  now,  1  'U  ii9t  tell  ye  how  it  happeut.  He 
was  goin  along  quee-etly  enough,  till  we  got  tffl  the  hazzle-patch,  an'  all  it  once 
he  pitched  nff  infil  the  bushes,  an'  I  afler  him,  but  a  lumb  of  a  tree  kitched  my 
fut,  and  I  pitched  three  rad  off,  but  1  fell  for  it,  and  that's  good  luck,  ye  minte.'* 

judge  could  not  retain  his  gravity;  the  bar  raise  dak  ugh,       thei«  Mbk  . 
natttt'ttoded,        which  the  bttainess  proceeded  qji|ieti^  Ofiou^.  .  ^ 

At  one  time  Mr.  Brackenridge  was  in  some  danger  of  imbibing 
deistical  tenets,  wliich  lie  afterwards  abjured  with  horror.    In  due 
time,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  went  to  Baltimore  in  hopes  of 
>  gaining  fame  and  fortune.    Neither  of  the  goddesses  made  the  least 

adrapoe  towards  hii*ac<{anntanee.  We  apprebesd  that  tb»  <part 
bit  work  will  be  useful  to  young  connscllctB-'t'^i»«^ott^4ildlioMm 
account  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  must  strui:^crle.  YottOg 
Brackenridge  appears  to  have  resisted  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
bis  profession,  and  to  have  retained  his  honor  and  goodncs^  of  heart 
immacnlate,  in  spit«  of  ikoverty,  sophistry,  and^llp  exaiiittlet^«f  4be  ' 
cotwts.  To  this,  perhaps,  his  ill  success  was  owing,  The  story  of 
this  part  of  his  career,  is  mixed  with  notices  of  lawyers^  then  eminent 
at  the  bar  of  Maryland,  and  it  is  due  to  our  author  to  say,  tliat  fie  lias 
portrayed  their  individualities  with  the  hand  of  a  first-rate  catcher  of 
likepesses.  They  strike  us  as  fresh  and  original  portraits,  though 
there  are  few  of  ..the  origitfals  who  do  or  ought  to  occupy  muoh  «f  Osr 
Attention.  '  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  fa^  lays  «■  bis  bright  •colon  rather 
too  thick. 

At  last,  our  bricllc^s  barrister  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Baltimore. 
Starvation  is  a  most  convincing  persuasive,  lie  bad- heard,  indeed,  of 
■what  might  at  that  time  have  existed,  bet  fiir  '*whl6b  iire  might  bow 
March  as  Taiolf  as  for  the  land  of  Uthpia,— a  paradise  on  earth,— we 
meani,  a  town  in  which  there  waa  but  one  lawyer !  This  Eldorado 
was  on  the  top  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  thither  he  removed 
forthwith.  His  rival  rogue  by  profession,  and  gentleman  by  courtesy 
or  accident,  was  in  possession  of  the  business  of  the  place,  and  actu- 
ally-dtfo/btf-f^ve  hnadred  dolUfS  «  year  1  Here  are  Bone  ver^  interest* 
ing  reiliarks  on  the  practieie  of  the- law,  in  which  we  are  iaiorned,  not 
.  '  >in  terms,  but  by  inference,  that  "  slang  whang"  is  better  'than  sense, 
truth,  or  justice.  Yet,  while  the  writer  sees  and  feelingly  describes 
the  abuses  to  which  his  profession  is  but  too  liable,  it  does  not  seem  to 
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have  occurred  to  him  that  that  ?ery  liability  is  any  objection  to  the 
profession  itself;  and  truly,  if  all  men  had  the  principles  and  tempera- 
meni  of  Mj.  Brackenridge,  we  should  think  they  might  as  safely  study 
the  4aw  as  any  tbiog  els».  There  is,  in  trath,  e  biisliel  of  cbaff*iir  it, 
and  it  is  equally  true,  4hat,  with  patient  siftiiig,  a  grain  or  bo  of  wheat 
may  be  foi^nd. 

Mr.  Brackenridge  soon  reached  the  top  of  the  Somerset  (such  was 
tbe.Bancie  of  his  abiding  place,)  ladder  of  distinction.  He  admits  that 
the  Jadder  was  short,  and  the  ronnda  lew  snd  close  together.  It  was 
no  longeir  a  resting  place  for  him,  and  a  new  danger  warned  him  that 
it  was  time  to  de})art.  In  a  word,  he  was  getting  into  dissipated 
habits.  He  went  down  the  Ohio,  and  landed  at  Gallipolis,  whe^  he 
looked  in  vain  for  his  former  friends.  He  then  proceeded  farther. 
Tber^  is  little  more  to  say.  He  descended  farther,  was  challenged  by 
.4he  skip^r  of  a  river-boat  to  fight  a'dnel  with  botcher-knives,  which 
he  wisely  declined  doing,  and  was  affectionately  recognized  by  his 
former  friends  in  St.  Genevieve.  So  cndeth  the  book,  which  is  a 
small  duodecimo,  published  in  decent  style,  by  James  Kay  &  Brother, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  sold  at  the  somewhat  unreasonable  price  of  one 
dollar.  Besides  what  we  have  described,  it  contains  many  anecdotfes 
which  will  bring  a  smile  tp'the  visage  of  the  resder,  and,  if  they  do  . 
him  Utile  good,  will  certainly  do  him  no  harm. 

We  said,  in  the  outset,  that  this  hook  is  a  piece  of  mere  gossip,  and 
we  are  little  inclined,  after  a  secon  i  perusal,  to  qualify  our  sentence. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  free  to  say,  that  it  is  at  least  as  well  worthy 
of  parosal  as  'nine4enths  of  the  books  which  come  from  the  press 
Bow-Srdays.  We  have  derived  pleasore  from  leading  it,  and  so,  we 
presume,  will  others.  It  contains  several admirable  touches  in  the 
descriptive  style,  which  would  have  been*  extensively  quoted,  had  they 
been  published  separately.  The  main  fault  of  the  book  is,  that  its 
parts  are  very  unequal,  and  that  it  dwells  much  and  long  upon  charao* 
ters,  matters,  and  things,  Ibr  which  no  person  east  of  the  mountains 
will  care  a  doit  The  author  inttmatto,  in  his  preface,  that  should 
this  volume  meet  with  encouragement,  a  secdnd  will  be  forthcoming. 
-  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  it ;  but  it  is  our  humble  opinion  that  we  have 
already  seen  the  last  of  Judge  Brackenridge's  autobiography. 
"  If  every  lawyer  who  has  becoinie^listinguished  should  publish  a  voir 
vme  of  memeirs,  they  would  interest  'at  least  a  large  profession,  and 
the  most  of  them  would  have  to  record  more  struggles  with  distress 
than  the  judge  has  described.  The  biography  of  a  man,  who  had  not 
much  literary  or  professional  distinction,  should  have  incident  to  re- 
commend it,  and  Mr.  Brackenridge's  has  probably  no  more  than  per- 
tained to  every  early  adventutdr.  in  the  West.  Still,  biography  and 
autobiography  are  yet  to  he  added  to  oar  literature,  and  though  we 
should  be  sorry  to  have  so  much  memoir  as  the  French,  we  would 
willingly  see  more  works — if  they  can  ever  be  written — like  the  Life 
of  Franklin.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  American  Biography,  ed- 
ited by  Mr.  Sparks,  is  becoming  popular  :  it  is  time  that  the  record  of 
our  revdotlonary  worthies  shotdd  be  rescued.  fronr;Weem8,-iuid  others 
of  the  kind,  where  it  will  not  be  mingled  with  fable  or  bombast ;  or -if 
unluckily,  like  all  history,  it  shoyld  be  mingled  with  fictions,  it  may 
be  with  probable  ones.   There  are  but  toa  many  apocryphal  books  of 
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our  revolution,  which,  nevertheless^  are  widely  circulated,  as  Weems's 
Lives  and  Garden's  anecdotes.    It'  the  truth       well  told,  it  is  enter- 
taining enough.  '  •> 
.There  are  men  living  in  the'  great  western  valley,  who,,  although 

tliey  never  wrote  for  l^k,  magazine,  or  newspaper,,  might,  in  the 
homeliest  style,  by  the  mere  record  of  incidents,  make  a  work  of  sur- 
passing interest.  Tliey  have  only  to  lell  us,  in  iljeir  own  language,— 
which  will  be  the  strongest,  their  struggles  in  the  wilderness,  their 
ci»m|iat8«with  aaviige  men  and  wild  beasts-,  their  sufferings,  or  their  forti^ 
tude,  and4heir  subsequent  success  in  life,  the  fruits  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  fully  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  their  descendants.  When  the  whole 
vast  region  is  covered  with  cultivation  and  studded  with  towns,  these 
early  records  will  be  sought  for  and  prized.  \i  they  are  not  soon 
tnad^  the  opportunity  will  pass  iiiefeir.  *  . 

Village  Belles  ;  a  Novel,  in  two  Volumes: 

Tlie  scene  of  this  novel  is  laid  in  England,  a  hundred  miles,^  more 
or  ks9,  from  London.    The  author,  it  is  presumed,  is  an  American. 
This  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  negative  fact,  that  nothing  to  the 
■eontmry  ^i^iears  on  the  title-page,  and  ftom  two  or'  three  represeota^ 

tionsetm^incd  in  the  body  of  tfie  work<   Among  olli^.  things,  it  is 

rather  improbable  that  an  Englisli  writer  would  have  assigned  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  or  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  the  vicar 
of  a  parish,  in  which  there  were  not  more  than  three  oc  fouir  hous(» 
with  sash  windows.  * 

*  •  The  village  belles  were  two  young  ladies  by  the  name  of  Wellford^ 
Hannah  and  Rosina.  Their  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Park- 
inson, had  married  Mr.  Weliford,  vic-ar  of  Summerfield,  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  her  parents  and  friends  ;  in  consequence  of  whicb^ 
she  had  been  debarred  from  her  fatber^s  hoose^  and  c>ut  off  from  a  large 
inheritane*,'  whiefa,  at  the .  death  of  her  fiithev,  aboiit  thirteen  years 
afterward,  was  led  to  her  only  siiltSf,  a.haflghly  and  unfeeling  womao^ 
who  showed  Mrs.  Weliford  little  more  favor  than  her  parents  had  done. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weliford  were  persons  of  good  sense  and  feeling  ; 
happy  in  each  other,  and  in  the  simple  decorations  of  the  vicarage,, 
which  were  the  prcfdaetionaeftheir  own  diligence  and^taste.  Thirteeii 
or  fourteen  years  were  passed,  io.  hope  and  contentment,  when  Mr. 
Weliford  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  fever  ;  and  his  widow,  being  obliged 
to  vacate  the  parsonage  in  favor  of  her  husband's  successor,  took  a  neat 
cottage  in  the  neighborhood,  where  by  her  good  management,  she 
brought  up  her  twodaughtertoin  a  respectable  manner,  and,  at  the  sama 
thne,  provided  to  her  siitisfeeti«Hi  for  her  two  sons. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Wellferd  was  a  Mr.  Russell,  a  roan  of  good 
natural  understanding,  sound  principles,  cultivated  taste,  and  respect* 
able  scholarship.  As  might  be  expected,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  family  of  his  predecessor,  aud  did  much  in  forming  liie  minds  of 
Hannah  and  Rosina,- who,  at  the^  death,  of  their  father,  were  thirteen 
and  eight  years  of  age.  Hannah  was  modest,  aflfoctioDate  and  thought» 
ful,  with  nothing  but  her  beauty  and  goodness  to  attract  admiration. 
Her  sister,  fhough  less  beautiful,  was  more  brilliant,  more  loquacious, 
aud  more  coohdent  in  her  personal  charms.   By  the  age  of  eighteen. 
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however,  the  influence  of  her  mother,  her  sister,  and  Mr.  Roscell,  and 
the  discipline  of  various  circumstances,  had  corrected  some  of  her 
childish  foibles,  and  formed  her  to  a  pretty  reasonable  and  sabstaotial 
character. 

'  Some  of  the  best  pages  of  tfaii  novel  relate  to  the  intereourse  between 

the  Wellford  family  and  a  young  artist  from  London,  by  the  name  of  , 
Huntley,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature,  highly  accoro- 
phshcd  in  historical  painting,  brilliant  in  conversation,  and  possessed 
of  many  oth%r  attraciiona  \  but,  ae  afternwrds  appeared,  diieient  in 
thoee  moral  habits,  and  religioos  prineiples,  which  are  of  indispensable 
importance  in  social  life.  By  some  indiscretion' or  inadvertence  in 
those  who  should  have  controled  the  course  of  things,  Huntley,  while 
his  character  was  unknown,  was  allowed  to  form  an  intimacy  with  the 
family  at  the  white  cottage,  as  it  was  called,  which  became  a  source  of 
great  embarrassment  Roaina  was  first  enamored  with  him^and  -sup- 
posed herself  an  object  of  his  love  and  admiration.  detecting  her 
mistake,  however,  and  finding  what  she  supposed  complete  evidence 
of  his  attachment  to  Hannah,  she  subdued,  in  a  very  commendable 
manner,  her  own  passion,  and  did  not  allow  herself  to  interfere  with 
(be  intereals  of  wx  eider^sisteri  Hannah's  nftctions,  though  not  yet 
leeared,  were  finally  engaged  bj  her  cantioneand  persevering  saitoc 
lyhen,  thereibie,  his  true-  charaoler  was  discovered  by  some  of  her 
friends,  it  became  a  very  serious  ?iuestion,  how  Hannah  was  to  be 
convinced  of  it,  and  thus  be  led  to  break  off  a  connexion,  which,  to  a 
person  of  her  principles  and  habits,  atibrded  no  prospect  of  happiness.  t 
To  solve  the  difficulty,  the  author  hae  very  weH  contrived  te»  make 
Huntley  fall  sick,  and,  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever^to  disclose  such 
tndicaiions  of  his  general  character,  as  satisfied  some,  who  before  had 
been  prejudiced  in  his  favor;  and  a  visit  from  a  kind  sister,  who,  with 
a  widowed  mottierj  had  been  shamefully  neglected  by  Huntley,  gave 
Hannah  an  opportunity  of  seeing  with  her  own  eyes  what  retofas  he 
was  capable  of  making  for  the  .kindpess  of  those,  whom  the  most 
sacred  obligations  reqtiired  him  te  lovw- and  serve.  Strong '  as' her 
partiality  had  been,  she  acted  as  every  woman  of  religious  principle 
or  common  prudence  should  do ;  she  immediately  dismissed  him, 
arguing,  that  a  hard-hearted  brother  and  an  undutiful  son  was  the  last 
of  aU  neings,  who  boold  be  expected  tar  make'  a  laillifiii  and  kM 
husbands  The  counterpart  of  this  principle  hi'eqnaliy  true,  viz.  that 
a  froward  daughter  and  selfish  sister  can  never  make  an  affectionate 
wife  ;  and,  if  these  things  were  inculcated  and  regarded,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  they  would  save  no  small  part  of  the  domestic  woes,  which  have 
always  been  .experienced.  * 

-  The  characters,  described  in  thip  novel,  are  generally  Aatnraf,  or  at 
least  they  are  such  as  sometimes  occnr.  Excepting  the  passiofi  of  Sir 
John  Worral  for  bell-ringing,  we  recollect  nothing,  which  we  should 
think  very  improbable.  Persons  of  title  or  fortune  are,  we  think,  too 
generally  caricatured.  Doubtless,  many  in  England,  who  value 
themselvee  Ibr  '^ir  high  birth,  are  grossly  ignorant  and  rode,-— but  ' 
net  so- great  a  proportion  of  them  >as  pur  author:  may  lead  some  to 
suppose.;  and  it  should  be  the  care  of  those;  who  write  for  the  public, 
to  guard  against  every  thing  illiberal  in  their  lepreietatkHw  of  foreign 
characters  and  manners. 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  our  author  has  aimed  at  a  good  moral  effect; 
but  we  shoujd  have  been  belter  pleased  if  the  character  or  conduct  of 
the  two  clergymen,  who  are  most  frequentJy  presented  to  view,  had 
been  sooiewbat  different  We  do  not  like  Dr.  Pennington's  red  face, 
nor  hia  negative  character,  considered  as  a  minbter  of  Christ ;  nor  do 
we  believe  that  the  grand  essentials  of  religion  are  likelj  to  take  deep 
root,  under  the  culture  of  one,  who  does  not  command  more  of  general 
respect  than  Mr.  Russell,  with  ail  his  goodness,  acquired.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  desire  to  see  the  clergy  invested  with  the  authority  they 
once  possessed.  We  would  not  make  their  faith  the  implicit  profes- 
sion of  the  people.  We  would  interpose  no  awful  distance  between 
the  minister  and  his  parish^  collectively  or  individdally.  We  would, 
however,  have  those,  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  fill  the  sacred  pulpit 
one  day  in  seven,  keep  aloof  from  such  an  intercourse,  as  would  make 
them  little  more  than  the  playthings  of  the  idle  and  the  thoughtless. 
Not  only  the  preacher  of  righteousness^  bnl  every  other  person,  who 
hopes  to  exert  a  good  metal  influence  on  society,  should  maintain  too 
h\gh  a  sense  of  his  dio^rMty,  to  allow  his  observations  to  be  answered 
by. every  giddy  girl  with  the  exclamation,  "  Nonsense." 

The  style  of  these  volumes,  in  general,,  is  good.  We  have  one 
objection  to  It,  which  lies  equally  against  a  great  part  ef  oar  novels 
and  periodical  productions ;  the  intermixtnte  of  dafierent  languages  in 
the  same  sentence.  On  this  point,  however,  we  would  speak  with 
tenderness  and  candor.  We  could,  by  no  means,  lay  on  the  head  of 
our  author  the  literary  sins  of  all  the  thousands,  who,  for  the  last  thirty 
or  ibrty  vears,  havwbeewehargeable  with  the  sa^to  delinqnenej,— those 
accomufated'  ofiences  against  the  character  and  authority  of  their 
mother  tongue^  which  have  grown  into*  a  kind  of  fadbiom  Many  a 
motley  page,  many  a  volume,  in  which  the  English  langnage  has  been 
adulterated  with  scraps  of  French  or  Italian,  our  periodical  reviews 
have  recommended  with  unqualified  praiee.  Yea,  some  of  our  popular 
critics,  the  professed  gnnrdians  of  literary  taste,  hsve  sanctioned  hf 
then*  own  example  this  corruption  of  an  Ebgltsb  ^yle,  inlroducing 
into  their  reviews,  and  that  without  the  least  occasion,  words  and 
phrases,  which  are  revolting  to  an  English  eye  or  ear.  For  ourselves, 
we  believe  that  our  native  language  i»  now  so  copious  and  so  well 
adapted  to  every  popular  subject,  that  the  neeeaaitf  or  expedience  of 
borrowing  »  lew  word  from  any  foreign  tongoe^  is  an  unfrequent 
occurrence ;  and  we  can  hardly  tolerate  any  word  or  phrase,  which 
tends  to  increase,  either  in  spelling  or  pronunciation,  the  anomalies  of 
our  language.  Surely  our  children,  to  say  nothing  of  foreigners,  have 
already  difficulties  enougb  to  overcome,  in  learning  orthography  and 
prononciatioD ;  and  the  repioacbes,  to  which  these  irregolarities  have 
exposed  our  national*  timgne,  sbonld  indine  us  rather  to  dimniah  thatt 
to  increase  them.  The  economy  of  instruction,  the  convenience  of 
the  learner,  genuine  taste,  national  pride,  an  independent  spirit,  every 
thing  but  affectation,  is  i^ainst  such  a  confusioa^of  tongues.  Indeed, 
we  can  hardly  conceive  o?  more  than  twaor  three  cases,  in  which  the 
introduction  of  foreign  words  or  phrases  can  be  reconciled  with  good 
taste.  It  roust,  of  convse,  be  allowed  to  a  verbal  critic,  on  a  translaf 
tion  from  a  firaign  laBgoage,  and  perhaie  to  a.  dramatisi  ot  n  novel 
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writer,  whose  object  is  to  make  a  person  ridiculous  by  jambUDg 
together  Enghsh  and  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  words. 

Should  the  query  be  made,  how  such  an  adulteratad  style  has 
become  so  common,  we  sboold  not  hesitate  to  name  ostentation  as  the 

original  source.  No  maxim  is  more  confirmed  by  observation,  than 
that  '*  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thincr."  The  pedantic  writer 
has  acquired  a  smattering  of  Latin  or  French,  and  he  cannot  imagine 
how  it  will  be  any  benefit  to  him  unless  he  can  display  it  to  others. 
Hence  he  collects  from  a  few  popular  books  a  variety  of  scraps,  with 
which  he  thinks  to  sliow  the  extent  of  his  learning. 

We  would  not,  however,  charge  the  whole  of  this  corruption  to 
afiectation  of  learning;  for  unquestionably  many  profound  scholars  in- 
dulge in  it,  and  many  persons  of  real  modesty  and  reserve.  ,  Probably 
these  arc  chargeable  with  no  other  fault  than  that  of  following  a  ca- 
pricious fashion,  without  considering,  as  they  might  have  done,  the 
evils  involved.  Others,  again,  may  have  complied  too  much  with 
a  vitiated  taste,  from  the  desire  of  recommending  their  books  to  a 
numerous  class  of  readers,  who  might  otherwise  think  them  of  little 
value.  There  are  those,  to  whom  a  single  line  of  French  ur  German, 
which  would  indulge  their  vanity  in  translating,  though  they  might  not 
understand  their  own  words,  would  give  more  satisfaction,  than  a 
hundred  pages  of  solid  thought,  expressed  in  a  pure  English  style. 

We  would  indulge  in  no  severity  against  authors;  but  we  would 
enter  our  determined  protest  against  the  abuse  of  our  mother  tongue. 
We  turn  away  with  abhorrence  from  all  medleys  of  language.  We 
.  like  beef,  and  we  like  fish,,  but  we  should  not  like  to  have  them  minced 
up  torrether  on  the  same  plate.  When  we  read  French,  we  would 
read  French ;  and  when  we  read  Eiitrjish,  we  wish  to  read  English 
and  nothing  else.  We  give  no  quarter  to  outlandish  words  and  phrases 
of  any  kind.  We  regard  them  as  deformities  on  the  English  page,— 
as  nothing  better,  than  gewgaws  on  the  rich  and  simple  dress  of  a  real 
gentleman  or  lady.  What  do  we  want  of  such  phrases  as  sine  9110  non, 
ne  plus  ultra,  nemine  contradicmte,  or  the  abbreviation  nem.  con.  belle- 
lettres,  tete-a-tete,  en  passant,  beau  ideal,  and  a  hundred  others  of  the 
like  kind  ?  Why  not  use  the  English  phrases,  indispensable  condition, 
the  extreme  or  the  perfection,  without  opposition,  polite  learning,  d&c.  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat,  that  these  strictures  apply  no  more  to  the 
book  under  review,  than  they  do  to  a  hundred  others,  which  have  been 
well  received.  The  publishers  have  laid  us  under  obligation  for  many 
valuable  books,  which  have  issued  from  their  press,  and  we  are  far 
(torn  thinking  the  time  mis-spent  which  has  been  occupied  in  the 
pernsal  of  these  volumes. 

The  OfrnerStant :  a  FamiKar  Illustration  of  the  Principles  of  Cftm- 
tian  IVuth.  By  JaeiA  Aihati,  author  of"  The  Ymmg  ChnsHoKf* 
md *'  The  Teacher'* 

In  these  days  of  sectarianism,  it  is  pleasant  to  read  a  work,  designed 
for  religious  effect,  which  is  untainted  by  ungentle  and  unaffectionate 

rebukes  to  those  who  oppose  its  peculiar  religious  opinions.  "  The 
Corner-Stone"  was  not  intended  by  its  author  as  a  defence  nfCalvinis- 
tic  views  of  Christianity  and  of  human  nature,  but  only  to  be  read  by 
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tbose,  who,  believing  them  to  be  true,  have  been  unwilling  to  apply 
them  to  their  hearts  and  conduct.  It  appears  therefore  more  like  the 
devotional  writings  of  past  ages,  when  the  religious  faith  of  the  com- 
munity was  in  a  settled  state,  than  like  the  severe  denunciatory  publi- 
cations, with  which  the  press  and  pulpit  aboond.  It  may  therefore 
find  its  way  to  many,  wbo  disagree  entirely  with  its  author  in  fiews  of 
religion;  and  may  be  read  by  them,  as  was  its  predecessor,  "  The 
Young  Christian,"  with  a  great  degree  of  interest.  It  may  make  some 
converts  from  other  sects.  Mr.  Abbott  has  no  intention  of  appearing 
in  its  pages  as  a  controversial  writer.  It  is  his  object  to  disseminate 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  he  understands  them  to  be  taught  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  they  have  been  understood  by  the  ^reat  major- 
ity of  Christians.  lie  has  endeavored  to  follow  the  course  of  our 
Savior's  history  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  exhibit  religious  truth  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  various  events  of  his  life.  He  first  considers  him 
as  '*  the  great  morai  manifestation  of  the  Divinity he  gives,  next,  a 
view  of  his  personal  character,  and  of  his  viewsof  religious  duty  ;  and, 
after  having  turned  aside  to  consider  the  general  conduct  of  mankind, 
its  consequences,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  may  ho  averted  by 
pardon,  he  returns  to  the  history  of  our  Savior,  to  the  scenes  at  the 
Last  Supper  and  at  the  Crucifixion.  The  volume  closes,  after  an 
account  of  his  parting  command  and  parting  promise. 

The  literary  execution  of  this  work,  if  it  be  obnoxious  to  this  kind 
of  criticism,  does  no  great  credit  to  its  author.  It  bears  marks  of 
haste.  The  style  is  very  bold  and  unmusical;  in  some  places,  scarcely 
grammatical,  and  the  relative  pronouns,  'which'  and  'that'  are  loo 
little  used.  Their  frequent  omission,  and  the  termination  of  sentences 
by  little  words,  give  it  the  appearance  of  conversation,  and  that  not 
very  elevated.  The  narration  of  scripture  scenes,  in  the  style  and 
language  of  common  novel  writers,  though  sometimes  presenting  them 
more  distinctly  before  the  mind,  and  particularly  the  attraction  of  the 
words  of  our  Savior,  is  sometimes  so  opposed  to  the  simplicity  and 
sublimity  of  the  Scriptures  and  to  the  dignity  of  his  character,  as  to 
be  offensive  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  the  common  fault  of  being  long  and  tedious  in  his 
exhortations;  a  fault,  like  the  want  of  unction  in  exhortation  from  the 
pulpit,  which  robs  a  well-tokl  story  of  its  just  and  legitimate  impression. 
He  is  sometimes  tiresoine  in  his  explanations  of  what  most  would 
understand  without  them.  Were  they  omitted,  the  volume  might  be 
compressed  in  size,  and  otherwise  rendered  more  interesting. 

His  views  of  human  nature  are  shocking.  It  is  well  that  he  is  not 
and  will  not  be  believed.  Make  a  man  think  he  is  a  knave  and  he 
will  become  one.  The  full  exposition  of  Calvinistic  views  of  the  char- 
acter of  roan  and  of  the  Deity,  may  deter  many  half  converts,  and 
many  lukewarm  Calvinists  firom  an  adherence  to  this  system,  and  wilt 
make  those,  who  are  at  present  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  the  more 
affectionately  attached  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  principles  of 
Christianity. 

He  has  exhibited  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  more  than  once, 
in  such  a  light  as  to  start  objections,  which  he  has  not  properly 
answered.  He  says,  "  we  find  the  most  overwhelming  and  sometimes 
appaUing  proofii  that  God  acts  upon  system ;  and  that  this  system  he 
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win  sustain  with  the  most  determined  and  persevering  decision."  He 
proceeds  immediately  to  detail  accounts  of  the  severest  suffering  and 
degradaltOD,  and  the  most  abjeot  misery ;  and  lea?ei  the  subject  aa  if 
be  had  aoggested,  to  the  minds  of  the  weak,  no  doubta  of  the  kindness 
of  an  over-ruling  Providence.  In  the  commencement  of  his  work, 
also,  he  labors,  with  some  diligence,  to  do  away  the  conceptions  of  the 
Deity,  which  nearly  all  entertain,  as  a  material  object, — an  object  of 
form  and  color ;  a  conception,  however,  which  no  more  hinders  juaC 
ideu  of  bia  nature  and  eharaeter,  than  the  «se  of  aymbola  or  diagrania 
in  mathematics  prevents  the  discovery  of  truth  ; — a  conception,  too, 
which  is  authorized,  both  by  the  Old  and  by  the  New  Testament.  Even 
in  the  course  of  this  volume,  he  shows,  by  his  use  of  figurative  lan- 
guage, that  he  cannot  realize  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  without  the 
net, of  mental  images.  In  ihe  oonrae  of  his  argnment,  he  appears 
almost  to  deny  the  personality  of  Urn  Deity«  and  will,  fiobably,  be  ao 
considered  by  many  of  his  readers. 

In  one  of  the  last  chapters  of  the  volume,  is  an  interesting  account 
of  a  revival  in  Amherst  College,  in  the  spring  of  1627.  It  is  intro- 
duced by  an  account  of  a  New-England  College,  its  external  appear- 
anee,  intenal  arrangements,  and  itiie  mord  and  religions  eharaeter  of 
the  students.  His  account  of  the  morality  aad  religion  in  Colieges,  is 
false.  A  second  edition  of  this  work  should  not  be  published  without 
an  expunging  of  the  passage;  or,  at  least,  a  change  in  its  language,  so 
far  as  to  say  that  such  is  the  character  not  of  all,  but  of  our  CoUege, 
with  which  he  has  been  acquainted.  Wein  theae  iasiittttiois  as  be 
represents  them,  they  should  be  pot  domi  by  the  acrong  arm  of  the 
law.  Young  men  riieald  liind  ihemadtes  by  pledges  lo  bate  nothing 
to  do  with  them. 

The  Corner-Stone  is  an  interesting  volume  ;  valaablc  to  the  com- 
munity, aa  an  exposition  of  orthodox  theology.  The  author's  views  of 
religion  are  fully  explained,  and  are  iNnatrated  by  ingenieos  and  inters 
eating  alories.  His  exposition  of  our  Savior's  character,  is  beanttful, 
pathetic,  and  sublime.  He  has  done  well,  to  add  to  the  interests  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  labor  of  time  would  have  given  an  addi- 
tional value  to  his  volume,  and  the  delay  of  its  publication  might  have 
given  ita  author,  who  has  been  very  favorably  reoeived,  ao  additional 
inflneace  over  ihe  .coBMminity. 

Taks  and  JSIuiekes — such  as  they  are — hy  Wiiliam  L,  Stone.  Jk 
two  volumes. 

The  tales  and  sketches  amonnt  to  a  dozen  or  more,  ia  two  neat^r 
printed  folomes,  and  ezhiUl  no  little  tariety  ia  incidsnl  and  atyleL 
The  characters  have  a  goodly  distiactaesa  abent  them ;  the  reader  ia 

not  left  in  distress  to  know  what  the  author  means.  The  stories  en- 
tend  from  the  amusing  to  the  terrific,  and  we  can  say  that  we  found 
them  interesting.  Those  that  portray  the  American  character,  man- 
ners, and  habits,  are,  however^  most  Is  oor  liking, — perhaps  not  ao  to 
every  reader's. 

We,  as  a  people,  have  been  singularly  situated  in  regard  to  national 
tales.  Every  nation,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  except  ourselves, 
abound  in  legends ;  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  literature.  The 
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Arabian  Tales,  the  Chinese  Letters,  the  Italian  poetry,  the  Plays  of 
Shakspeare,  and  the  mighty  labors  of  the  great  novelist,  are  all  growths 
of  "  Legeoary  Lore."  The  barrenness  of  the  American  people  in 
legonds  mtv  earily  be  aeooantod  for ;  they  never  ptesed  through  ao  ag« 
of  fable,— by  that  we  mean  an  age  when  the  events  deeply  affocting 
all,  were  n)ostly  preserved  by  traditions,  which  have  always  more  or 
leia  of  imagination  commingled  with  the  facts  they  preserve.  The 
marreloas  parts  of  the  treasure  is  more  likely  to  be  retained  than  the 
dull  mctten  of  detail.  Our  anoeetora  brought  letters  with  ihem,  and 
they  wrote  out  aH  the  mmdtr-workhkg  prooidauu  they  witnessed,  and 
left  nothing  for  tradition  to  preserve.  The  striot  mental  discipline 
many  of  them  were  under  did  not  allow  them  to  indulge  in  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  imagination  in  regard  to  any  thing  worldly — and  habits 
assist  in  forming  tastes.  They  would  have  treated  all  the  great  pro- 
dnctions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  had  they  appeared  a  century  ago,  as 
"old  wive  fables"  that  honest  folks  should  not  listen  to  for  a  minute. 
The  tales  of  the  invisible  world,  as  given  them  by  Cotton  Mather,  were 
alone  legitimate.  Satan  alone  had  the  whole  world  of  the  imagination. 
He  was  "  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  and  claimed  exclusive 
jttriadietioii  over  it.  The  fietiena  made  in  vagatd  to  the  invisible  world 
among  na,  were  the  most  jejune  and  tatteleaa  that  any  people  ever  in- 
Tented  ;  th^  had  no  Pythia  or  golden  braoehes,  no  Druidical  mistle- 
toe to  divine  with,  no  Delphic  oracle  to  consult ;  their  demons  were 
destitute  of  genius,  and  their  witches  were  mere  hags ;  they  rode  on 
broomsticks,  bewitched  beer-barrels^  churns,  and  bread-troughs,  and 
assumed,  in  their  highest  ftolica,  the  semblaBee  of  a  blaok  cat  Then 
to  have  written  a  national  tale  would  ham  been  impossible,  because 
there  were  no  early  national  impressions  on  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
awaken  and  to  warm  into  life  ;  and  a  writer  cannot  create  impressions, 
or  do  but  little  more  than  to  give  freshness,  distinctness,  and  color  to 
that  whieh  had  before  been  feebly  passing  in  the  dreamy  visions  of  the 
brain.  The  Athenians  listened  to  Homer  with  delight,  beeanse  his 
work  was  nothing  more  than  a  sj^endid  edition  of  their  own  sweet 
traditions.  If  an  American  in  an  early  age  of  our  history,  had  had  an 
epic  read  to  him  on  some  national  event  that  he  never  had  heard  of, 
he  would  have  called  it  a  "  pack  of  nonsense,"  as  we  once  beard  an 
honest  dame  caH  Gulliver's  Travels,  which  her  son  was  reading  to  her. 
The  times  have  in  some  degree  changed,  and  several  clever  writers 
have  attempted,  with  success,  to  catch  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  people  who  never  thought  that  they  had  any  thing  peculiar  in  man- 
ner or  habit.  Among  these,  are  Miss  Sedgwick,  Miss  Foster,  Mrs. 
Childs,  and  Mrs.  Sigourney ;  and  even  these  fine  writers  show  talents 
of  a  high  4Nrder  rather  than  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar- 
ities of  a  people.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  read  more 
directly  the  characters  of  Indians  and  New-England  men,  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  has  portrayed  them  with  spirit,  in  a  flowing,  easy 
style,  avoiding  epic  grandeur,  or  dramatic  condensation ;  he  carries 
along  the  thoughts  of  the  head,  while  he  makes  sweet  music  with  the 
pulses  of  the  heart.  We  leave  the  most  wonderful  of  these  tales  to 
the  genuine  lovers  of  romance, — they  will,  no  doubt,  admire  them, — 
and  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  which  have  so  felicitously  hit  off 
the  New-England  character   and  we  hesitate  not  to  predict,  that  the 
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more  this  species  of  compofiitioii  it  ouitirated  among  us,  the  more  this 
work  will  be  valued.  '  ,^ 

It  will  nem  ceate  to  bo  a  mider'  how  an  editor  of  a  daily  paper 
could  leafe  hia  tread-mill  tadi,  to  floorlah  in  the  regiona  of  fiction,— 

how  he  who  had  to  iratch  the  bhanges  of  the  statesman,  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  politician,  and  to  answer  the  full-mouthed  cry  of  the  dema- 
gog^ic,  could  Bport  with  the  sun-beams  of  fancy,  or  garner  up  all  the 
scraps  of  domestic  history,  in  which  singularities,  griefs,  or  joys,  are 
to  be  found.  There  are  aoroe  other  things  about  the  book,  far,  very 
far,  above  all  we  heretofore  aaid :  they  abound  in  pure  morals,  written 
in  good  English,  and  what,  at  the  present  day,  is  miraculous  indeed, 
ihejf  are  printed  wiUiout  a  thousand  typographical  errors. 


The  Complete  Farmer  and  Rural  Economist ;  containing  a  Compen- 
dious Kpitome  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Agriculture  and 
Sural  Economy.  By  Thomas  O.  Fessenden,  Esq.  Editor  of  the 
NeuhEngktnd  Farmer, 

All  men  love 'a  larm  and  a  garden,  and  Mr.  Fessenden  is  better 
^alified  lhan  any  other  man  in  New<JBaglaod  to  compose  a  good  work 
on  these  practical  subjects — albeit  he  was  in  his  youth  addicted  to  the 
less  profitable  pursuits  of  wit  and  poetry.  This  work  should  be  on  the 
.  shelf  of  every  farmer's  library  :  there  is  much  in  it  to  guide  him  and 
nothing  to  lead  him  astray.  All  is  practical,  nothing  is  speculative. 
It«mbraoes  the  entire  traasactwns  of  a  farm.  The  materials  for  the 
work  must  have  been  collected  through  many  years.  Excellence  is 
comparative — and  any  traveler  in  England  may  there  best  notice  the 
defects  of  American  husbandry.  Still,  however,  it  is  with  caution  that 
in  our  soil  and  climate  we  should  adopt  the  Buglieh  modes  of  culti- 
vation. 

The  soils  are-  first  treated  ,of,.-then  grasses,  grain,  cattle,  animals, 
4nify,  manures,  harvesting,  poultry,  implements,  6lc  &c 

Those  who  would  have  a  choice  of  implements  may  choose  among 
many  at  the  New-England  Agricultural  Warehouse.  Here  is  every 
facility  for  saving  labor  and  increasing  crops ;  and  the  implements  that 
are  no^  useful— if  any  such  there  be— are  studios  of  iogenaity.  All 
are  made  iu  the  best  manner,  and  they  are  in  some  sort  an  illostrttkm 
•f  Mr.  Feasenden's  book,  many  being  neatly  delineated  in  it. 
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UNITED  STATES.  • 
Congress.  The  Protest  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  an  abstract 
of  which  was  given  in  our  last,  was 
finally  acted  ujion,  in  the  Senate,  on 
the  5th  of  May  ;  that  body  refusine  to 
enter  the  document  upon  the  journu  as 
requested. 

The  President  nominated  a  second 
time  as  government  director!  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen,  viz  Henry  D.  Gilpin, 
P«ter  Wafer,  and  lohn  T.  Snlliran,  of 
Philadelpliia,  and  Hugh  McEldcry,  of 
Baltimore  ;  and  the  iSenate,  onthe  Istof 
May,  again  refused  to  confirm  the  nom> 
inations.  The  nominations  were  ai> 
companied  by  a  long  message  from  the 
President  giTUig  bis  reaaoiM  for  persist- 
ing in  them. 

The  committee  to  examine  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  returned  to  Waah> 
ington  from  Philadelphia  without  ac- 
complishing the  object  of  their  visit,  in 
consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the 
directors  of  the  institution  as  to  the 
manner  an4  the  plaoo  in  whieli  Um  az- 
aminatioik  should  fake  plaes. 

Btatk  of  At  Unittd  atom.  The  Di- 

rectors  of  this  institution  have  publish- 
ed, in  the  Philadelphia  papers,  a  state- 
ment of  thair  conduct  daring  the  past 

year,  giving  reasons  for  all  the  acta 
they  have  committed,  in  particular,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  contraction  of  their 
discounts,  and  proving  by  figures  that 
they  Imve  not  reduced  their  loans  so 
much  by  three  milliona  of  dollars,  as 
their  deposites  have  been  reduced.  The 
following  are  the  concluding  paragraphs 
of  their  statement. 

Up  to  the  Ist  of  October,  1833,  the 
Bank  of  tlie  United  States  was  respon- 
sible for  the  general  condition  of  the 
currency  of  the  countrj^.  After  years 
of  effort  and  sacrifice,  it  had  brought 
the  currency  and  the  exchanges  of  the 
Union  into  a  condition,  prohwly  better, 
in  many  respects,  than  existed  else* 
where.  With  this  responsibility  was 
mingled  the  doty  of  averting  everv 
calamity,  and  mitigating  every  shock 
that  might,  by  deranging  the  currency, 
injure  me  community.   It  was  for  this 


purpose  that  the  Bank  interposed  in  the 
disastrous  crisis  of  1835, — for  this,  that 
it  extended  its  loans  in  1831,  until  the 
country  could  recover  from  Its  exces- 
sive importations, — for  this,  that  it  de- 
frayed, out  of  its  own  funds,  the  cost  of 
postponing  the  payment  of  the  three 
per  cents,  in  — and  also,  in  the 

same  year,  assumed  the  payment  of  the 
debt  to  foreigners,  lest  their  demands 
might  add  to  the  troubles  nf  a  pestilence 
which  was  disordering  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  It  was  for  this,  in 
short,  that,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  the  currency  and  the 
exchanges  were  olijeets  ef  its '  constant 
solicitude. 

On  the  Ist  of  October,  1833,  the  vio- 
lation  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  put 
an  end  to  all  that  responfihility.  On 
that  day,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
■a  a  component  part  of  the  fiuyidal 
system  established  by  Congress,  in 
which  the  public  revenue  was  to  sus- 
tain the  public  currency,  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. It  became  the  pcopertv  of  its  stock- 
holders,— and  whether  tnat  property 
Hiioiild  continue  to  be  lent,  or  should  be 
,  recalled  from  the  borrowers  in  greater 
or  lees  proportions,  wka  a  matter  for 
them,  and  for  theni  alone,  to  decide. 
If,  therefore,  in  the  effort  to  sustain  its 
eredit,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  had 
reduced  its  loans  more  rapidly  than 
consisted  with  public  convenience,  the 
reproach  should  be  on  the  aggressors, 
who  had  made  this  act  of  seU^defenoe 
necessary. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  thajt  the 
Bank  has  made  oppressive  curtailments, 
and  the  motives  ascribed  to  them,  are 
unkindness  to  the  Executive,  and  a  de- 
sire to  extort  from  public  auffennff  a 
continuance  of  its  charter.  Nothing 
can  be  more  groundleat  than  the  alle- 
gation, except  the  causes  assigned  for 
It.  So  far  from  making  any  unneces- 
sary curtailments,  it  has  been  seen  that 
the  bank  has  made  the  least  possible 
reduction,  comment  with  its  own  seco> 
rity.  True  it  is,  that  since  the  Bank 
refused  to  permit  the  political  interfer- 
ence of  the  Executive  officers,  it  has 
been  the  oliject  of  t-nihittered  hostility  ; 
and  equally  tcue,  that  this  very  removal 
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of  the  deposites  wa9  declared,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  refused 
to  make  it,  to  be  a  vindictiv*'*  aet 
ngninst  the  institution.  But  ihene  are 
feelings  which  the  Direclorii  of  the 
Bank  cannot  potaibly  raciprocate.  hot 
would  fhfy  d*f»»m  so  meanly  of  the  spirit 
and  inlelligeiice  of  their  countrymen, 
at  believe  that  they  would  be  driven 
to  support  with  their  judgements  disap- 
proven  by  any  inconveniencea  which 
the  Bank  could  possibly  occasion.  So 
far  from  having  the  remotest  wiab  to 
cause  such  suiferings,  the  Bank,  if  it 
has  erred,  has  MTed  on4be  gentler  side 
of  lool(,in(  lesv  to  ita  own  intarasta  than 
to  thuM'of  the  ooontry.  For  that  ex« 
treiiie  forbearance,  however,  it  finds  an 
adequate  justification  in  the  extraor- 
dtmry  position  in  which  the  oountry  is 
now  placed. 

The  violaiioa  of  tiie  laws  committed 
bj  the  Ezeentiye,  is  of  Urtlf  calettlatod, 
by  destroying  confidence,  and  breaking 
down  the  established  currency,  to  con- 
vnlea  and  afFeat  the  country.  In  aoeh 
a  crisis,  the  Bank,  urrwilling  to  aggra- 
vate these  evils,  has  forborne  to  press 
ita  ohkkne,  but  rather  endeavored  to 
.  ■  mili(rate  the  severitv  of  the  injuries  in- 
flicted on  the  community.  It  will  still 
eootinue  to  do  so,  whenever  it  can  be 
done  with  safety.  But  that  safety  is  its 
*  first  duty,  and  must  be  its- chief  care. 

'Tk9  Gmmni  AttrnMy  of  dke  JPresly 

terian  Church  of  the  Ignited  Statts,  met 
on  the  15th  May  in  the  seventh  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  . 
opened  with  a  sermon  bv  the  Rev.  Wm. 
A.  M<;Dowell,  D.  D.  In  the  atlernoon, 
the  Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  D.D.ri«ai- 
dent  of  Nashville  University,  was,  OB 
motion  of  Dr.  Ely,  unanimously  chosen 
moderator,  and  the'ReT.  Jacob  Green, 
of  Bedford,  N.  Y.  temporary  clerk.  Dr. 
Ely  is  the  stated,  and  Dr.  John  McDow- 
ell permanent,  clerk.  About  two  hun- 
dred members  of  the  Aseembly  ase  in 
•ttoodance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

JBiestoti  Hmut  of  ftuhutry.  Fiem  fbm 
annual  report  to  the  City  Council  of 
the  sCato  of  this  tDstitatioii»  it  appears 
that  tfm  ezpenditnrea  of  ^k^»  last  jmt 
have  amounted  to  $23,620  .52,  includ- 
ing $2,436  43  worth  of  milk,  pork,  and 
vegetables  whieh  cante  ftooi  the  linii. 
The  whole  cost  of  provisions  has  been 
|ll,i32  44;  and  of  clothing  $1,420  66. 
The  reecipts  Ant  the  veac  amoant  to 
$2,388  70,  and  the  piodiloe  of  the  Ikrm 
was  $4,7X5  93. 

or  the  588  preient  innwtN  S38  may 
he  ciMidaffaii  aa  pfpew  ihr  Bfe,  oa  ao- 
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count  of  old  age,  insanity,  idiocy,  or 
disability ;  niunely,  120  men,  103  wo- 
men, and  10  ehildren.  1 09  men  and  $4 
women,  it  is  e.xpe(  »i  f!.  v.  ill  in  future, 
as  they  have  been  in  Uiiie^  past,  occa- 
sional paupers.  122  children  will  prob-  * 
ably  be  indented  ihey  arri%'e  at  a 
suitable  age,  or  be  di»ciiarged  to  their 
parents  and  friends,  should  the}  become 
able  to  assume  their  support.  About 
SOO  of  the  same  persons  are  now  in- 
mates that  were  in  the  house  April  1. 
1831.  The  admiiiawes  and  departm|| 
hsTO  each  been,  on  an  averaj^,  ab^ 
18  per  we«k.  A  considerable  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  comparative 
•ombers  of  native  and  ^reign  poor, 
within  this  period  The  former  have 
diminished,  while  the  latter  have  in- 
creased, aiM  from  present  appearaneea 
a»e  likely  to  incr.  ,  ...  Of  the  1273 
peraons  who  were  inmates  for  longer  or 
ahortor  periods,  in  1833,  there  i^re  689 
of  American  origin.  TO.'  of  foreinrn  birth, 
and  39  children  unknown.  2ij  Bosto- 
niane,  44  other  Americans,  and  140 
foreigners,  liave  been  admitted  within 
three  months.  Of  132  children  now  in 
the  house,  only  25  am  the  ehildwn  of 
American  parente. 

Boy$'  JiMdtiM.  The  annual  aseeting 
ef  the  Bo^a*  A^hm  wae  holde»  at  Boe> 

ton  the  Gib  of  May ;  the  meeting  was 
mimeroua,  and  the  subject  of  a  union 
with  thw  **Tm  SMmoI"  wae  rery 
fully  discussed.  A  committee  of  stz 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  by-laws, 
lenna  ef  onion,  ike.  at  an  adjourned 
meeting.  The  Farm  School  is  located 
at  Thompson's  Island,  but  a  short  di»> 
taaoe  ften  the  city,  oontuBing  140 

acres  of  excellent  land. 

The  Farm  School  government  last 
year  ercetod  a  eoBBMioiie  wharf  and 
a  large  barn,  and  commenced  a  spaciona 
building,  capable  of  accommodating 
more  uian  one  hundred  boys,  which 
will  be  completed  early  the  ensuing 
fiiU,  and  we  hope  th^  anion  will  take 
place,  because  we  believe  the  public 
good  wiU  be  promoted,  and  »  larger 
Bomber  of  hove-  than  eoald  possibly  bo 
accommodated  in  the  city  prope-r.  wilt 
be  thus  provided  for,  and  at  no  increaso 
of  expenM  to  the  comimimty. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elect- 
ed as  the  government  for  the  present 
year  :->Hie  Honor  Saorael  T.  Am- 
strong,  President ;  Rev.  Francis  Park- 
man,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Simon  Greene, 
Anhor  FVeneh,  Oeorge  Darrwott,  Sam* 
uel  Tennev,  Samuel  Lawrente,  Moses 
Grant,  William  Gray,  VicefPieaidenta: 
WiUim  Bde,  TWaran* ;  K.  0.  Rao«( 
SMraluy. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusettB  Humane  Society,  holden  on 
the  13th,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
chosen  as  officers  of  the  society  for  the 
ensuing  year: — Benjamin  Rich,  Esq. 
President;  Francis  J.  Oliver,  Esq.  Ist 
Vice-President;  Rev.  Francis  Parknian, 
2d  Vice-President;  Henderson  Inches, 
Esq.  Treasurer  ;  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D. 
Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  Esq.  Recording  Secretary  ;  Rob- 
ert G.  Shaw,  Daniel  P.  Parker,  Edward 
H.  Robbins,  Esqs.  George  Hay  ward, 
M.  D.  Rev.  N.  L.  Frothingham,  Charles 
P.  Curtis,  Esq.  Trustees. 

Debt  of  Boston.  Hy  a  report,  recently 
made  by  tAe  Auditor  of  Accounts  to 
the  Common  Council,  it  appears  that 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  city  debt,on 
the  1st  iust.  was  $!»40,358  28.  During 
the  present  financial  year,  there  will 
fall  due  of  this  amount  ,$115,700  00, 
and  of  the  loans  negotiated  last  year, 
which,  owing  to  the  unusually  high 
rate  of  interest,  were  made  payable 
during  the  present,  ^404,780  00 — so 
that  the  whole  amount  to  bo  provided 
for  before  the  1st  of  May,  will  be 
$520,480  (M).  The  probable  income  of 
the  present  financial  year,  applicable  to 
the  debt,  is  $74,500  00,  and  the  amount 
to  be  provided  for  by  loans,  $445,9tjO  00. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

The  Legislature  convened  last  month. 
It  appeared  from  the  official  canvass  of 
votes  for  Governor,  that  Francis,  (the 
anti-masonic  candidate)  had  3(i7(>,  and 
Knight  X)20,  scattering  G  ;  majority  for 
Francis,  150. 

CONNECTICUT. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  as- 
sembled in  Convention,  made  choice  of 
Hon.  Samuel  A.  Foot  as  Governor  of 
th«  state  for  the  present  political  year. 
The  vote  was  as  follows: — Foot  154  ; 
Edwards  73  ;  blanks  3. 

In  his  communication  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, Gov.  Foot  commences  with  some 
general  remarks  on  the  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  our  governments 
should  be  administered.  He  distinctly 
e.xpresses  his  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  national  bank,  and  speaks  with 
severity  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
and  its  consequence,  the  multiplication 
of  local  institutions.  In  regard  to  state 
concerns,  his  recommendations  are  gen- 
eral and  few  ;  that  of  an  alteration  in 
the  militia  system,  and  an  improvement 
of  the  modes  of  education  are  the  most 
prominent.  Whether,  in  the  present 
depressed  state  of  buainese  credit,  it  is 
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expedieAt  to  abolish  imprisonment  for 
debt,  he  leaves  to  the  Legislature  to  de- 
termine. 

An  election  of  Justices  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Connecticut  has  been 
made  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Hon.  lliomas  S.  Williams  of  Hartford, 
was  chosen  Chief  Justice,  and  Jabez 
W.  Huntington  of  Litchfield,  and  Henry 
M.  Woite  of  Lyme,  Associate  Justices. 
The  majority  for  Mr.  Williams  was  119, 
and  for  the  two  other  gentlemen  80. 

NEW-YORK.  4 
The  annual  meetings  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  religious  and  charitable  institu- 
tions have  been  held,  as  usual,  in  New- 
York  city,  during  the  month  of  May, 
but  we  have  not  room  for  a  full  account 
of  their  proceedings  in  this  number.  ^ 

American  Bible  Society.  The  amount 
of  receipts  of  the  Bible  Society,  from 
all  sources,  during  the  past  year,  is 
$88,()00  62.  The  number  of  copies  of 
the  Bible  and  Testanient,  in  ditlerent 
languages,  issued  by  the  Society,  is 
110,832;  the  aggregate  number  issued 
since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  is 
1,644,500.  Several  grants  were  made 
for  foreign  distribution,  and  the  sum  of 
^25,010  31  was  appropriated  in  grants 
lor  printing  the  Bible  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, among  which  were  $i)000  for 
China,  $5(XK)  for  Burmah>  $5000  for 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  &e.'  ^      ■%  * 

American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
The  Treasurer's  account  of  this  Society 
exhibits  a  total  amount  of  receipts  since 
the  last  anniversary,  of  J|78,()ll  24, 
being  $10,284  07  more  than  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  expenditures 
of  the  last  year  have  already  exceeded 
those  of  the  preceding,  !jill,3fc8  59,  and 
the  balance  against  the  Society  at  the 
present  time,  is  ,<!l,264  25.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Society's  opera- 
tions, under  its  present  organization,  it 
had  under  its  employment  104  Mission- 
aries ;  it  now  has  (after  the  lapse  of 
eight  years)  072,  and  the  number  of 
congregations  and  districts  aided  in 
their  support,  is  8!>*J.  The  Missionaries 
have  been,  alao,  efficient  helpers  in  the 
distribution  of  Bibles  and  religious 
tracts,  in  gathering  children  into  Sab- 
bath schools,  in  the  support  of  common 
schools,  in  promoting  the  temperance 
reformation,  and  in  every  good  work 
which  has  presented  its  claims  on  the 
fields  of  their  labors. 

American  Tract  Society.  The  receipts 
of  this  Society  the  la.<?t  year,  are 
Sk66,485  83,  exceeding  those  of  an^ 
termer  year  by  $4,000.    The  ezpendi- 
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tares  exceed  the  receipts  by  iftl,330  43. 
The  numbtr  of  publications  printed 
and  circulated,  during  tli«  year,  is 
3,41W,(>:!!8,  greatly  exceeding'  thnt  of 
any  iSornier  year.  Besides  the  di»tribu* 
turn  in  our  own  countrj,  large  grants 
faav*  bean  made  to  foreign  mission 
stations,  to  the  Navy  and  the  Army, 
and  to  foreign  ports.  Twenty  thousatid 
doUars  have  been  raised  and  paid  over 
fi»r  tract  operations  in  foreign  and  pagan 
lands,  attiong  which  are  ^J500  for  Bur- 
mah,  |t2U0U  for  China,  M500  for  Sand- 
wich lalands,  f 700  for  HamTiaii  Breth- 
fen^  Ac<  &o* 

American  Education  Sociefij.  The  re- 
oaipta  tiie  last  year  were  $57^122^10; 
newly  aUvm  Aoumnd  greater  thaa  in 

,  J  any  preceding  year.   The  expenditures 

«     have  bt»en  |o5,667  HI.   The  ISooiety, 

•  however,  is  atiir  ia  debt  f5;22Sn. 

During  the  year,  assistance  has  been 
'        tendered  to  912  young  men  in  151)  dif- 
ferent institutlont.     While  pursuing 

*  their  studies,  the  beneficiaries  have 
earned,  during  the  year,  by  manual 
labor,  school-teaching,  &c.  ^'^,174  45. 
This  is  much  to  their  credit,  and  shows 
what  industrious  application  can  accom- 
pliah.  FMutoan,  not  needing  farther 
lesistance,  have  requested  and  received 
a&  honorable  disniistjion ;  and  in  all 
imrtanpea,  a  aense  of  gratitude  has  been 
expressed,  and  a  determination  to  re- 
-faadj^  whenever  it  shall  be  in  their 
power. 

The  eighteenth  anniversary  of  the 
JS'ewYork  iiunday  HckooL  Union ^  was 
held  la  the  Park,— at  least  ten  thou- 
sand persons  being  present.  By  the 
annual  report  of  this  Society,  it  appear- 
ad  that  the  whole  nnmber  of  teacheia 
was  iiOM),  and  of  pupils,  13,0."il.  There 
are  63  Sunday  scnool  libraries,  contain- 
iagtl,673  volumes.  About  $800  hava 
been  expended  dnring  the  past  year. 
Addresses  were  made  at  the  meeting  in 
the  evening  by  Rev.  Dr'a  DaWittaad 
Cox,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Stow. 

The  sixth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Jftwsrferfa  Peace,  Societu  was  held  on  the 
same  evening,  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.  in 
the  chair.  The  report  stated,  that  the 
cause  was  flourishing  in  other  countries 
as  well  as  this, — thnt  a  p-reat  nnmber  of 
tracts  had  been  distributed  during  the 

C year,— and  that  on  the  14th  of 
9,  a  premium  of  $1000  will  be 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay 
OQ  the  aubject  of  Peace.  Addresses 
were*  made  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Dewey, 
Galusha,  Uickok,  and  Power,  and  by 
Alvan  Stuart,  Esq.  It  was  announced 
by  the  chaixman,  tha(  W.  Ladd,  Eaq. 


had  offered  to  pay  $300  a  year  for  five 
years,  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
society,  provided  othera  woald  ineieaaa 

the  amount  to  $20fX). 

Citu  of  JVctc-YorL.  On  the  13th, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  the  new  Mayor,  was 
indactad  into  offioa  with  the  customary 
ceremonies.  James  Monroe  was  elected 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
bv  a  vote  of  10  to  5,  and  George  W. 
Isruen  President  of  the  Board  of  Atsiit^ 
anta,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7. 

Jfete-York  Auction  Business.  The 
.total  amount  of  sales  by  auction,  in  the 
atata,  (nearly  all  in  the  city,)m  |ha 
year  ending  Heptember  30|  Jo39,  waa 
$34,3!>2,:?2()  The  auction  duty  j.aid 
to  the  state  in  the  aame  year,  was 
$i;ib,719  45,  of  which  aam,  |^,924, 
wac  jaid  by  aoetioiiaain  cf  tlia  city. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  T^nion 
party  of  South-Carolina,  opposed  to  the 
Test  Oath,  assembled  at  6reen?UIa,  on 
the  24th  of  March.  Judge  Huger  acted 
aa  President,  with  two  Vice-Presidents, 
and  two  Secfetariaa.  The  Conventioa 
was  numerously  attended,  and  the  ac- 
counts received  from  the  members  of 
the  excitement  prevailing  in  the  upper 
districts,  are  startling.  The  determin- 
ation to  resist  to  tlie  utmost,  is  reported 
as  unanimous  and  unconquerable.  The 
Convention  adjourned  on  the  26tli. 
Among  their  measures,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  five,  "to 
address  the  People  of  the  United  States 
on  the  subject  of  the  Test  Oath,  and 
other  oppressions  of  the  minority  in  the 
atate,  and  .(be  pemecotion  te  which  . 
thei^  derotion  to  the  Union  haa  anb- 
jeoted  them." 

The  Charleston  delegation  reported 
to  a  public  meeting,  on  the  Slat  tut.  the 
preamble  and  resolulions  adopted  in 
QreenxiUe.  These  papers  reiterate  ihe 
^'analterabla  4ietenninatton  of  tha 
Union  party  "to  resist  the  odious  Test 
Oath,  and  deiend  their  rights  and  liber- 
iicB  to  the  last  eatremity ;"  they  com- 
pare the  position  of  the  Union  party  in 
South-Carolina  to  that  of  the  Poles, 
oppwaead  in  tliair  nativ*  country ;  and 
proQonnce  those  among  the  opponents, 
who  would  enforce  tlie  Test  Oath  by 
arnn,  or,  "follow  their  leaders  to  so 
disgrarefnl  a  conflict,  as  more  slavWl 
than  the  hireling  slaves  of  Russia." 

The  Convention  express  a  hope  thai 
the  Judiciary  will  interfere  and  relieve 
them,  recommend  the  Unionists  to  vote 
only  for  Union  officers,  and  to  refus§ 
obadianoa  ta  aiy^  effiaatf  af^iotod  to 
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command  ;  and  urge  the  organization 
of  the  militia  regiments  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  from  rnrjh  Hpiimjit 
and  company  to  form  a  permnmit  con- 
vention. The  following  incidents,  de- 
tailed at  the  BMAtiiu^  ma^  serve  to 
the  eztotfi raa 


ezeiteniBttt  la 

the  interior  : — 

Smith  said,  lhat  such  was  the 
swts  of  feelfaig  m  districts  throogh 

which  they  jiassed.that  keepers  of  pub- 
lic houses  refused  to  receive  compensa- 
tion 'M  •ntertainment,  saying 
the^  were  determined  to  contribute 
theur  mite  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Mr. 
PoiBsett  rose  and  said,  that  his  object 
was  merely  to  state  an  incipient,  which 
occurred  at  Greenville.  '1,'ite  oliicers 
of  *n  ngtment  waited  ob  hia,  njwgf 


that  if  the  odious  Test  Oath  shonld  be 
fastened  upon  the  country,  they  were 
YaadjT)  with  the  regiment,  to. shoulder 
Iheir  mnskets,  and  seek  lioer^  of  eon. 
science  and  the  right  of  freemen  in 
another  clime;  and  desiring  to  know 
firam  him  whether  the  General  Govern- 
ment would  not  andgft  them  atemloty 
for  that  pur^Kise. 

■  •■  . 

GEORGIA. 
According  to  returns  laid  before  the 
Legislature  on  the  7lh  of  April,  the 
capital  of  the  eleven  banks  of  Georgia, 
amounted  to  ^4,l(i9,bli)  50.  Their  spe- 
cie at  the  same  time  amounted  to 
.<J(1,213,!»T7  their  deposites  made  b^ 
individuals  to  ^1,05(),193  00,  and  their 
«otM  in  ciienlatMD  to.f3,640^0  00. 


DEATHS, 


In  WHIiamsburB;  Me.  MOSES 6BEENLKAF, 
Esq.  aged  .Vi.  It  la  to  Mr.  Greealesf  the  Mople 
of  Maine  are  indebted  fer  tbe  best  Msp  of  llMr 
state  now  extant 

In  Andover,  Mnirs.  Aprii  8,  the  Rev.  EDElit 
BZKR  PORTER,  D.  D.  President  of  the  Tfaeo- 
loKical  Institution,  and  09.  Dr.  Porter  bad  beea 
connected  witit  the  BsmfaMsy  st  Andover  since 
1812^  baviof  in  tliat  year  succeeded  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Oriftn,  as  .profciaot  of  Sacred  Rhetoric. 
Be  was  pievioudr  pastor  of  a  CongregBtlomd 
Cbunll  iO  Washington,  Oonn.  For  a  few  yean 
past,  lie  seoelved  anistapce  la  his  depaitnieat, 
and  ftr  SKte  tliaa  a  /ear  the  Rev.  Jte.  fiUtinner 
dlscharisdtbe  duties  of  psofoasotf  if  Bacrad 
Sbetorie,  Dr.  Porter  baviag  retained  the  office 
ofPNslMalerus  BeroiBiqr  and  Lecturer  in 
DMnHettcs.  His  inodoctioBS  are  wtwtby  of  high 
eomnicndation,  on  account  of  tlwir  food  sense, 
the  deep  religious  spirit  Which  nenrades  many 
of  them,  ana  tbe  fine  style  aad  dnislMd  ntaaner 
throughnat,  with  which  they  ais  executed.  Bis 
piety  was  of  a  remarkably  pure  and  chastened 
order.  The  funeral  tooli  plarc  on  the  11th,  and 
was  attended  by  nearly  nil  the  visiters  and 
Trustees  of  the  Institution,  and  a  large  ron 
course  of  the  lu-iphborinR  rlerpj'mcn,of  students, 
niid  of  the  pf-ioplr  of  Aiulovcr.  An  inijircssivd 
discourse  was  |iri-arlioil  by  the  T!i  \ .  Dr.  Wotiii';, 
from  IIm*  prissaue, — "  I  have  finished  the  work 
w  iiii  li  thnu  gnvest  me  to  do."  At  ;i  i<>>~!  mortem. 
cxiiniinatiou  ol'  Dr.  Porter's  hody,  it  \\  ns  ascer- 
tained that  the  lungs  were  in  a  very  diseawed 
and  perishing  state,  maniflssUy  tendering  it  im- 
jx  -Miiie  that  ttH  coaM  have  heoo  cootinued 
much  longer. 

In  tbe  same  town,  April  X  Mr.  JONATHAN 
PTEVEN?!,  nj;cd  -7.  Mr.  Stevens  was  a  niitivi- 
«)f  Andover,  and  was  one  of  the  sturdy  men, 
fiirnislied  by  his  native  town  at  the  hattle  of 
Biuiker  lfill.  Tho  spirit  of  patriotism  th.it  car- 
ried him  to  the  scene  of  danger  and  trial,  rnrried 
htm  tbroagh  tbe  revolationaiy  straggle  (hat  fol- 
lowed lt|  and  intsmted  liivln^wliole  ml^ 


sequent  history  of  cuuntfy.  He  w  as  blessed 
with  an  uncommonly  aUiletic  constitution,  and 
was  among  the  tirntesC  yeomanry  of  New-Eng- 
land. It  is  said  that  when  be  was  80  years  Ola, 
be  performed  the  labor  of  a  plougliman  a  whole 
day  together,  for  what  farmers  call  a  breaking 
Up  team.  He  continued  to  wallc  about  aad  bi 
useful  till  witbin  ^ve  or  six  days  of  bis  deatlt* 
He  was  tbe  flitber  of  a  numerous  diunity,  and 
has  left  desonidants  of  tbe  fourth  generation. 

In  8alem,  Mass.  Mr.  JOHJi  DEEBT,  sfnd 
64,  a  highly  esteemed  eltiasn,  sad  for  many 

»sf  f*  ■ 


aadalltlM 

rh3i 


yean  one  I 

that  town,  nuviili  llA'i 
Ibr  ialefritf ,  indestty,  f 

domesile  vtrtnea.  He  was  eiacled  lif  hii  fellosr- 
citizens^  te  iaa,aaMasber  of  tfee  OoaveiMni 
to  amend  the  Sttfe  Ooastitatioaf  aad 

eral  years  was  a  lef 
the  General  Court. 

In  Greenfield,  Mass.  at  the  bouse  of  Cd. 
Asaph  Smead,  Mr.  CILEl?  COOK,  aged  Kl, 
Ho  died  without  any  jjerceptible  dist^ase,  his 
faculties  iindcrfjoing  a  gradual  and  univcrtial 
decay.  He  had  In-en  blind  for  some  years  lie- 
l(ire  his  death.  His  nieinory  was  niont  remarlc- 
alile,  and,  till  witliin  a  tew  nionthsi,  he  was  ro- 
lieil  I  in  and  petierally  retiorted  to  ;is  an  unerring 
fhroiiicle  of  the  unrecorded  history  of  this 
cinity.  He  was  born  at  .■^outli  lladlcy.  Atone 
time,  ho  kept  the  publie  g<  ii<Mii  in  this  village, 
for  five  duilais  a  month.  When  t'ul.  SuieaJ 
came  into  jKisnession  oC  ihf  farm  w  hir h  he  now 
occupies,  he  found  Mr.  <'(>(ik  hehmjiini*,  it 
were,  to  the  frcf  hold,  havinsi  lived  and  lahored 
111!  re  lor  many  \  ears  ;  lie  continued  tlHTC,  ac 
cordingly,  receiving  the  kindest  treatment  till 
IheeiaeaoriilslUh. 

In  Littleton,  Masn.  April  23,  Col."  JOHN 
POUTER,  le.  The  subject  of  this  notice  w  as 
one  of  thoss  few  siirviving  patriots  who  had 
taken  an  active  ud  ileriow  pait  in  the  iSnacli 
"Ip  tbesnbseteeat  sspsUdtMi  ef  «iir 
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a  wtiiw  In  eulir  lift. 


•hips,  and  tiie  ptivntkNi*  oT  inofiB  trying  time*. 
^  one  campaifD  of  tlw  Fimdi  war,  tae  •uflbr> 
ed  to  mudi  hv  riekofeat,  that  a  report  of  hia 
death  reached  hie  distant  wiends,  who,  in  cq|i> 
toanity  to  a  pimi*  cuKtnm,  and  in  obe«t1eiipe  to 
pisiiif  feelines,  desin-d  pmyers  In  Ihefreat  con- 
frt' tint  ton,  that  #ie  mournful  event  might  be 
sniu  tilled  to  liiitiii — and  they  knrw  ndthinp  of 
t)i<-  llli^takf'  till  he  prcHi'nted  liimnflf  ln'for« 
thflii  ,is  oiii'  rl'i  li  In. Ill  the  dead.  Win  n  tilt- 
revoliiiiiman  u  :ir  (■riiiiiiiciu  t  il.  lie  \v  a.s  aiiioii;^ 
lilt'  first  to  defend  ncinlry  Irtiiii  forri^ti 
oppnjssion.  lie  eiii<;ffd  the  rankin  ul'  tlic  ariny 
as  an  ensign — hv  nrtenvardH  served  with  honor 
as  lieutenant,  captain,  adjiiiant.  And  iniijor. 
His  fine  r(>unt«^nanre,  his  ( niiifii  iniliiiL' liu''ni', 
his  Kcnt  roiis  irrlhic',  his  ln^e  of  cuiiiitry,  mads 
him  rill  iiliicer  h<  li>vr<J,  im.l  n  favoritt!  with  allt 
Jif  \s as  at  th*'  hurmiilt  r  uf  <'iirnvvHllis<.  and 
often  sjM)k(!  «if  that  ulntuini  1  \  t nt  v\  ith  ail  tlio 
pntliusiasm  of  a  \oiiiii!  holdicr.  W  hen  th«  oh- 
jeriK  of  thi'  war  wt  re  acrunipHsbed,  he  returned 
to  the  hrtsoin  of  his  fain  1 1 v,  to  enjoy  in  private 
life  that  liberty  for  which  he  M  80  eaily  Buf- 
fered and  so  nobly  fought. 

At  his  residence,  near  Fishkill  I,andinir,  in 
the  Stale  of  New-York,  March  «»,  DA.MRL 
C.  V£ftPLAN('K,  Esq.  in  the  ~3d  fear  of  his 
age.  Ba  rcpce^u-nted  the  present  counties  of 
Dutchete  and  Putnam,  in  (.'ungrofl^  from  the 
J9tk  18Q8  to  1809,  and  aUerwards  fllled,  for 
aavoial  ynm,  (he  oAce  of  first  judge  01  the 
caOBlf  «f  Oitchcsj,  which  he  resijiied  alMtut 
aix  yean  afo.  and  wholly  telired  uam  active 

In  Bottcrnnts,  Pa.  April  H,  Elder  ZAmfET'S 
TOBY,  in  the  100th  y<-ar  of  his  ace,  having 
left  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  75,  and  the 
younpcsi  t'lO  years  of  age.  Mr.  Toby  was  a  use- 
ful and  effective  minister  in  the  Ilaptist  Church 
until  within  about  10  yciirs.  Il»'  was  horn  in 
Bedford,  Mass.  in  the  year  1734jaiid  migrated 
to  the  town  of  Butternuts  in  TtWfWbin  b»f 
se^dc^tUl  hia  death. 

•  In  BaltimoM,  Hd.  April  3,  ALEXANDER 
BKOWN,  Eaf.  in  the  70th  year  of  hie  age,  of 
the  Bouaa  of  A.  Brown db  Sona;  loot  one- of 
tbo  nwat  eminent  and  extenalvo  BwreBania  of 
Bahimora.  Be  was  highly  renecled  liMr  bia 
■prlghtBaav  and  integrity,  and  hb  dealh  la  i»- 
fudM  aa  a  fnUle  cdtaalq^ 

In  AVathinirton,  D.  C.  April  14,  Hon.  LIT- 
TLKTCt.N  1'.  DENN'I!^,  a  representative  from 
Maryland.  In  riiinniiiicing  his  decease  to  the 
Bouse  of  Represt  iitatives,  one  of  his  collcairuos, 
Mr.  Stoddart,  said, — Not  a  \\  eek  has  elapsed 
since  he  mingled  in  the  dcliberationi*,  and  co- 
operated in  the  active  duties  of  this  House  :  ho 
now  aleeps  the  sleep  of  death.  What  an  im- 
preaslve  illustration  of  the  instability  of  human 
Uf«»— **of  wbat  abadowa  we  aie,  and  what 


ahadom  we  parsne."  I  knew  Mn  ioof  anA 
wm,  Va  waa  m  u«aftif,bebeTolent,nttdeiti* 
mable  iimui,  and  baa  finished  his  eontae  In 

bc^r.  He  was  no  tame  and  ordinary  charat- ' 
ter ;  and,  although  his  mcdesty  may  have  de> 
layed  the  devek^ment  of  his  mcuUiee  ibr  pub> 
lie  aetvice,  daring  his  biief  connection  witl»< 

this  Uouse,  his  t>tate  is  not  left  withciut  proofs 
of  his  lesislali\  e  prmrenre  and  skill,  fie  served 
hir.  Ill ,  holh  hraiu  hcs  of  her  Lejislatuie,  for 
many  yeais,  with  honor  and  ability.  He  was 
well  Billed  by  nature,  well  educatc<l,  .'hhI  well 
liriiii  ipled.  His  native  sagacity,  souiiil  jiulue- 
iiii'iil  and  decisirni ,  aiui  purity  of  pui|)ose,  made 
him  what  he  was,  a  capable  an<l  honest  public 
agent.  The  brave,  generous,  open,  and  manly 
qualities  of  his  nature,  secureil  him  tlie  tonli- 
dfnceand  afTeciions  of  the  people  among  \\  liniii 
he  lived,  and  mafle  it  their  ddicht  to  honor 
him.  He  is  gone  hence;  bin  liis  iiu  mory  will 
survive,  emiialiiied  in  the  kiiiilly  regards  of 
those  who  km  \v  and  nppret  laieri  his  noble  and 
manly  qualities,  and  unembittered  and  untar- 
nished by  a  .sinirh  art  of  meanness,  inju«f ice 
and  oppressiun.  He  died,  as  he  had  rived,  de- 
serving and  possessing  the  warm-baaiiod  aa- 
teem  of  many — the  ill-w  ill  of  none. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.  Aoril  1,  Gen.  JAMES 
BLAlK,  a  representative  nom  South-Carolina. 
He  shot  himself  in  his  own  roiNni  at  a  boarding* 
house.  It  is  reported  tint  he  waa  prompted  to 
this  act  of  suicide  tig  vemorse,  arising  rrom 
luibiis  of  intemperaneOt  Mr.  Murphy  m  Ala- 
bama was  in  the  room  witit  6en^  Blair,  and 
bad  beei)  leading  for  him  an  affectionate  letter 
fioaibiawilb,wli0  8inlLeor  befaeir,bia  boiMt 
and  bia  child,  in  aucn  n  aanner  aa  lendailr  to 
touch  his  heail*  0aon  after  'tlils  letter  waa 
read;  he  rose,  looked  to  Ma  diawers,  took  oet  a 
loaded  piaiolf— wbleb  Mr.  Mnrpby  anw  ftom 
the  fluah  of  the  aelting  aun  opon  the  lMDel| 
though  his  back  was  turned  towards  him,  and 
on  turning  round,  be  saw  Bl^ir  put  the  pistol  (o 
his  head,  snap  it,-^nd  befbK  he  could  reach 
him,  it  was  discharged,— and  he  fell  into  Mur- 
phy^ arms !  'I'his  r-ve/it  was  announced  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  next  morn- 
ing, by  Mr.  M'Dulfie,  who  remarked  : — I  never 
have  been  able  to  feel  that,  on  tKcasions  of  this 
kind,  panegyric  is  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  They  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  praise  ;  and  it  is  n^  t  by  this  that  they 
are  judged,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
Biograpliii  il  ileMil?,  however  brief,  are,  in  my 
Opinion,  not  mure  apiiropriate.  Where  the  de- 
ceased is  known,  they  ar<  unnecessary  ;  where 
he  is  unknown,  they  are  seldom  of  any  intert;8t. 
Hi-^  iiimie  should  lie  his  epitaph  ;  and,  however 
blank  it  may  appear  to  the  \Tirant  eye  of  the 
passing  stnmper,  it  will  always  have  power  to 
call  up  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  in  the  bo- 
som of  friendship,  and  the  tear  of  undisseinbled 
sorrow  in  the  eye  of  atfection, — otferings  more 
gnitpful  and  congenial  to  the  disembodied  spirit 
than  the  proudest  monument  which  human  art 
can  erect,  or  the  moat  pompoua  euloglui.wllidl 
human  eiDquence  can  pronouiiee* 
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